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And now soaM India's paroquets on sugar revel all, 

In (his sweet Persian sugarcandy that is borne to far Bengal ” 

Hafir to Sultan Ghiaso-d-din. King of Bengal. 

The History of Bengal cannot fail to be of special interest 
not only to Hindus and Mnaelraans in Bengal, but also to 
Englishmen, in that Bengal formed the foundation-stone of 
tire glorious fabric of Empire in Asia that England was des¬ 
tined in subsequent years to rear on the wreck of the mighty 
Empire of the Great Mogul/ Yet Histories of Bengal are 
very few. From the Muhammadan side, though there are plenty 
of General Histones of India, Containing incidental references 
to Bengal, or dealing with particular periods of it, there is no 
general or comprehensive History of Bengal, save and except 
the Kiyazu-s Sal&tin. From th« European side, the only 
standard Histo^- of Bengalis Stewart’s History, but this last, 
too whilst tnainly based on t he Riyaz, incorporates also the 
less reliable accounts from Ferishta. To appreciate the his¬ 
torical value, and position of the Riyaz I need only quote the 
opinions of two eminent Orientalists. “TheRiyazu-s-Salatin,” 
says the late Professor Blochmann who laboured so largely 
for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, “is much prized as being 
the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of 

Bengal, which the author brings down to his own time (1786- 

38 ) i whilst Dr. Hoernle observes in a letter to me : “ The 
Wya^ is a Standard History of Bengal, is continually quoted 
by Mr. Blochmann in his ‘Contributions to the History and 
Geography of Bengal ’ in the Journals of the Asiatic Society 
Mr. Blochmann strongly recommended that it -should bo 
translated, and, therefore, the book is one which deserves 
being translated and published by the Asiatic Society.’’ 

Whilst fully sensible of the honour conferred upon me bv 
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the Asiatic Society iu entrusting to me the duty of transla¬ 
ting with notes this Standard History of Bengal, I can¬ 
not help confessing to a sense of diffidence in presenting 
this volume to tho public under their auspices. Circumstan¬ 
ces over which I have had little control such as domestio 
troubles, difficulties of access to libraries or books of refer¬ 
ence m out o£-lh©-way mofussil stations, and Soanty snatches 
of leisure after by no means light daily official duties—have 
combined not only to retard the publication of 'this annotated 
translation, hot to interfere with my presenting it in the 
shape that lhad fondly aimed at. As it is, I venture to think, 
whilst fully conscious of its defects and flaws, that I have 
spared no pains to render the translation a faithful and 
literal representation of the original, consistently with lucid¬ 
ity and clearness in statement. To constantly eh cidafce the 
text, I have given ample foot-notes. These foot-rotes have 
been prepared by me by reference to original and generally 
contemporary Persian sources, and in some cases also embody 
results of the labours of European scholars and antiqua¬ 
rians, as well as my own personal observations. The prepara¬ 
tion of these foot-notes has involved considerable research 
and entailed much labour. 

For my labours, such as they have been, I shall, however, 
feel amply rewarded if these pages in any measure contri¬ 
bute to awaken amongst my co-religionists in Bengal an en¬ 
lightened consciousness of their historic past, coupled with ar 
earnest longing in the present to avail themselves of the op¬ 
portunity afforded by a progressive and beneficent Govern¬ 
ment for their "uture social and intellectual regeneration; and 
also if they widen the mutual sympathies of the two great 
nationalities in Bengal by infusing sentiments of closer and 
more cordial comradeship, in that they have been fellow- 

travellers over the same tract for many long centuries; and 

last, though not least, if they evoke the sympathetic interest 
of Englishmen in the fate of a great and historic Community 
that preceded them for six centuries in the Governmen 

ol this country 
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A respectful tribute of mournful acknowledgment is due 
to the memory of my lamented wife, Hyatunnissa Begum, 
who often sat up by me during progress of this work, and 
sustained me in my labours. 

ABDU8 SALAM. 

Orissa, Cottack : 

23rd May, 1903. 

P.S.—l had hoped to add to this work an Appendix deal¬ 
ing with the social, economic and political condition of the 
people in Bengal under each period of Moslem Rule ; but for 
this (though I have collected some materials) at present I com¬ 
mand neither the requisite leisure nor the full critical 
apparatus. The foot-notes will, however, it is hoped, give 
the reader some idea of the culture and civilisation that pre¬ 
vailed in Bengal under the Moslems, of their system and 
methods of administration, of their policy in adding to the 
physical comforts of the people, and in improving their in¬ 
tellectual, social and ethical ideals. 

A. S. 

Barisal, Backergonje : 

17th November, 1903. 
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Towns and Cities in Bengal-City of Lakhnanti or Gnur or Jinnata- 
bad—Mint-towns in Bengal daring the early Moslem Kings- 
City of Murshidabad-Ports of Ungli and Satgaon-City of 
Calcutta—Chandanagore, Chinsurah and Seramporc—City of 
Purmah—City of Dacca or Dhaka, or Juhangirnagar—City of 
Sunargaon—Qliittagong or Qhatgaon or Islamabad—Sarkar Bogla 
-Rangpur and Ghoraghat—Sarkar MahmGdabad-Sarkar Bar- 
bakabad—Sarkar Bazuha—Sarkar Silhat or Sylhct—Sarkar 
gharifabad—Sarkar Madaran—Akbarnagar or Rajmnhal—Maldah 
—Shrine of Shah Jallal Tabrisi—Mausoleum of tho Saint, Nnr 
Qutbu-l*Alam English silk aud cotton factory in Maldah— 
English Indigo factory at Goamalti near Gaur-Noto on tho 
Sarkars or Districts of Bengal by tho Translator. 

Introduction : Section IV 
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Rule of the Hindu Chiefs or Raiin over Bengal-Rajah Bhagirat of 
the Khatri caste-Naj Gouriah of the Kyesth epsto-Adisur 
Kyesth—Bhupal Kyesth-Sukh Sen Kyesth-Snkh Son Boido 
-Ballal Sen-Lakhmau Son-Madhn 8en-Kaisu Sen-Sada 
Sen—Nauj—Rajah Lakhmania, sou of Lakhman-Nadia, tho 
Hmdn scat of Government in Bengal, under Rajah Lakhmania 
Charnotcr of Rajah Lakhmania—Domination of certain Hindu 
llais or Chiefs in Bengal-Rajah Suraj-Hindns originally 
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worshippers of one God—I d the time of Rai Mahraj (probably, 
Rai Babdaj), son worship introduced into Hindustan by a 
Persian—Idol-worship introduced into Hindustan by a Dravi- 
dian Brahmin from the mountains of Jharkand (Oljutia Nag¬ 
pur)—Fire-worship introduced into Hindustan by Ibrahim 
Zardasht (or ZoraBter) of Persia—Shangaldip, and his vic¬ 
tory over Kedar—India subject to the Scythian Emperors of 
Persia, the Afrasiabs—Near Ghoraghat and Rangpur, battle be¬ 
tween the Scythians and the Hindus under ghangaldip— 
Afrasiab defeats the Hindus under Shangal—Flight of SJiangal 
to Lakhnanti, and tbenco to the hills of Tirhut—The Soythians 
or Mongols ravage Bengal—Shangal surrenders to Afrasiab, who 
carries him to Turan—Shangal killed at the battle of Hamadan, 
at the hands of Rustam—Rajah Jaioljand—Rajahs of Bengal 
become independent^Fur (or Porus) subdues Bengal—Poms 
killed by Alexander—Rajah Madio Rathor oonquers Lakhnanti 
—Rajahs of Bengal subsequently become independent again. 

Chapter I ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Rule of the Musalman rulers who ruled over Bengal, as Vioeroys of 
the Musalman Emperors of Delhi—Bengal conquered for Islam 
by Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C.—In the 
time of Bakhtiar {Oiilji, South Behar inoluded in the Bengal 
Viceroyalty—Note by the Translator on the successive inclusion 
and separation of South Behar in, and from, the Bengal Vice¬ 
royalty—Bakhtiar Khilji*s antecedents and adventures—Conquest 
of Behar by Bakhtiar Khilji—Conquest of Bengal by Bakhtiar 
Khilji — Bakhtiar Khilji’s prowess, though slender in physique — 
Bakhtiar Khilji storms Nadiah, the Hindu Capital, with eighteen 
troopers—Rajah Lakhmania’s flight—Bakhtiar Khilji re-builds 
the City of Lakhnanti, and establishes it as the Moslem Capital 
of Bengal—Character of Bakhtiar Khilji—Bakhtiar Khilji estab¬ 
lishes mosques, colleges, students’ hostels, travellers’ rest-houses, 
and military out-posts; introduces coinage of money, and con¬ 
structs other public works, such as embankments, roads bridges 
etc.—Bakhtiar Khilji sends an expedition under his Lieutenant, 
Mubammad Shiran, to invade Jajnagar (Orissa), and himsolf 
leads an expedition to Tibat (or Tibet)—The expedition to Tibat 
(Tibet) a disastrous failure—Treachery of the Rajah of Kamrup 
(Western Assam)—From humiliation, Bakhtiar Khilji dies at Deo- 
cote (Devkot), south of Dinajpur—Malik ’Azu-d-din Khilji suc¬ 
ceeds Bakhtiar Khilji—Rule of Aii Mardan Khilji—Rule of (Hiiasn- 
d-din Khilji—Sultan Qutbu-d-din dies whilst ploying at polo in 
Lahore, and Emperor Aram §hah succeeds him—Ghiasu-d-din 
obtains in 620 A.H. from the Caliph (Khalifa) of Bagdad a 
poutificial patont recognizing the Moslem sovereign of Bengal 
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amongst the Moslem hierarchy of the world—Free commercial 
intercourse by sea between the Mnsalmans along the sea-board of 
Bengal and the Arabs of the sea-ports o.' Basrah and Baghdad— 
Emperor Altamsh from Delhi invades Bengal in 622 A.H.— 
Ghiasu-d-din exte-ds his Bengal Kingdom over Jnjnagar (Orissa), 
Bang (East Bengal), Kamrud or Kamrnp (Western Assam), and 
Tirhot—Ghiasn-d-din establishes mosques, public halls, etc.,— 
Saltan Nasirn-d-din, son of Emperor Altamsh, fromDelhi invades 
Bengal in 624 A.H., kills Ghiasu-d-din, and succeeds to the rnlo 
over Bengal, with the approval of his father, Emperor Altamsh— 
Rule of Sultan Nasiru-d-din, son of Emperor Altamsh—Elussamu- 
d-din Khilji—In 627 A.H., Emperor Altamsh from Delhi again 
invades Lakhnanti, defeats and captures Hussamu-d-din Khilji, and 
bestows the Viceroyalty of Bengal ^n Alan-d-din Khan—Rule of 
Alau-d-din Khan—Rule of Saifn-d-din Turk—Buie of Izzu-d-din 
Tughan Khan—Empress Raziah ascends the throne of Delhi— 
Sulfan Muiznddin Bah ram Shah ascends the Imperial throne 
of Delhi—Sultan Alau-din succeeds Bahrain Shah—Tughan Khan 
meets Minhaju-s-Siraj author of the splendid Pcieian history. 
Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, and brings the latter to Lakhnanti ns his guest— 
Tughan Khau (with him being Minhajn-s-Siraj; invades Jajnagar 
(Orissa), storms the fort of Baktasan or Katasan—Fightings 
between the Rajah of Orissa or Jnjnngar and the Mnsalmans— 
Lakhnanti invaded by the Ooryias—Rule of Mulik Qurnbeg 
Tamar K^an—Emperor Nasiru-d-din Mahmud (son of Emperoi 
Altamsh) entrusts the Viceroyalty of Lnkhnauti to Malik Jalnlu-d- 
din Khan—Rule of Malik Jalalu-d-din Khan -Rule of Arsalan 
Khan—Rule of Muhammad Tatar Khan—Emperor Balban as¬ 
cends the Imperial throne of Delhi (664 A II.)—Emperor Balbnn 
appoints Tughral to the Viceroyalty of Lnkhnauti— Rule of Tughral 
surnamed Saltan Maghisu-d-din—Tughral’s character—Tughral 
invades Jajnagar (Orissa), Oudh and Kamrup (Western Assam) 
successfully, and proclaims independence—Emperor Balban from 
Delhi invades Bengal and defeats Tughral at a placo near Snnar 
gaon in the Dacca district, and in 681 A.H. confers the throne of 
Bengal on his (the Emperor’s) own son, Bughra Khan, who is 
henceforth styled Sultan Nasiru-d-din— Bughra Khan, the first of 
a succession of Balbani Kings who ruled over Bengal, and held 
their court mostly at Sunargaon, near Dhaka or Dacca—Rule of 
Bughra Khan—Emperor Balban’s parting advice to his son Bughra 
Khan indicative of an exalted ideal of kingly duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities cherished by this great Indo-Moslem Emperor- 
Emperor Balban dies in 685 A.H., and is succeeded by Sulfan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad (son of Bughra Onn, surnamed Sulj.an 
Naairu-d-din) Dissensions betweou Nasiruddin and his son, Em- 



peror Moiznddin—The father nnd the aon meet on the opposite 
banks of the Soro or Snrjn fold rive» - -bonndary between the king* 
dom of Bengal and the Empire- of Hindustan)—The meeting im- 
mortnlised in tho Qiranu-s-Sadain by Amir Khusrau, the fa¬ 
mous poet laureate of tho Delhi Courc of Emperor Altamch— 
Sultan J.'.!nln-d-diu Khilji becomes Emperor of Delhi—Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din of Bengal tenders homage to Emperor Jalalu-d-din, 
as well as to the latter's successors, Saltan Alau-d-din and Snltab 
Qntbu-d-din—Rnle of Bahadur Shah—Emperor Ghiasu-d-din 
Tughlak succeeds to the Imperial throne of Delhi, invades Bengal, 
and leaves Tatar Khan as Governor of Sunargnon, and Nasirn-d- 
din as over-lord of Sunargaon, Gaur, and Bang or East Bengal— 
Re-arrangement of the administrative divisions of the Bengal 
Satrapy by Emperor Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak—Emperor Ghiasu-d-din 
Tughlak dies, and is succeeded by Emperor Muhammad Shah 
Tughlak—Emperor Muhammad Shah appoints Tatar Khan as 
Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, and Qadr Khan as Govornor of 
L&khnauti—Re-arrangement of the Administrative Divisions of 
Bengal introduced by Emperor Muhammad ShahTnghlnk—Qadr 
Khan killed by Fakhrn-d-diu. 

Chapter II ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Account of the Independent Musalman kings of Bengal— Bengal be¬ 
comes independent in tho reign of Emperor Muhammad Shah 
Tughlak—Fakbru-d-din proclaims himself independent King of 
Bengal—Note by the Translator on the period of the Independent 
Musalman kings of Bengal— Great territorial extension of the 
Bengal kingdom, and commencement of great theistic movements 
during this period— Kabir and Chaitanya flourish—Bengal attains 
peace and prosperity : Forts, Mosques, Colleges, Students’ Hostels 
and Travellers’ Guest-houses established, tanks excavated and roads 
laid down—Two Moslem Royal Houses—one of Llaji Ifyns, and 
another of Syed Alau-d-din Husain Shah (with a brief break) 
reign daring this period—Reign of Sultan Fakhru-d-din—Reign 
of SuRan Ali Mubarik, surnamed Alau-d-din—Reign of Hnji Ilyas, 
surnamed Sultan Shamsu-d-din—Hnji Ilyas extends his western 
frontiers as far as Benares, and founds Hajipor iu Behar—Em¬ 
peror Firaz Shah Tughlak sncceeds to the throne of Delhi, and 
invades Lakhnanti in 754 A.H. and reaches Paoduah in the 
Maldah district—Saltan Shamsu-d-din retires to the fort of 
Ekdalah— Note by the Translator on the site of Ekdalah—Note by 
the Translator on the first Bengal expedition of Emperor Firaz 
Shah Toghlnk—The patron-saint of Uaji Ilyas, named Shaikh 
Rajah Biyabaui, dies—Rains set in, nnd Emperor Firuz ghah 
retires f rom Bengal, without achieving success—Peace proclaimed 
between Emperor Firuz Shuh and Shamsu-d-din—Reign of 
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Sikandar §hah—Emperor Firuz Shah Tughlak’s second Bengal 
expedition in 760 A.H. (1359 A-C.)—Tho Emperor withdraws 
without achieving anything decisive-Note by tho Translator on 
Emperor Firuz §hah’a second Bengal expedition, including his 
march to Orissa and his hunting in its forests — Sikandar Shah 
builds the Adinah Mosque at Pandnah — Dialogue between Sikandar 
S]iah and his Queen—Battle between Sikandar Shah and his son, 
tihiasu-d-din at Goalpara, near Jaffargunge in the Dhaka or 
Daoca district—Sikandar Shah defeated and killed—Reign of 
Ghiasu-d-din—Sultan Ghiasn-d-din invites tho immortal Persian 
poet, Hafiz, to his Court at Sunargaon—Hafiz excuses himself, 
but sends a lyrio—Ghiasu-d-din’s Court at Sunargaon an asylum for 
the learned and the cultured—Saltan Ghiasu-d-diu lies buried at 
8unargaon—Remarkable judicial integrity of tho Judge Qazi 
Siraju-d-din, and law-abiding nature of the king Sultan Ghiasu- 
d-din—Reign of Baifu-d-din Sul|,anu-8-Salntin—Reign of Shamsu-d- 
din—Usurpation of Rajah Kans, Zamindar—Raja Kans niins at tho 
extirpation of Islam from Bengal—Dauntless behaviour of one of 
the Musalman ’Ulama, named SJhaiklj Radial Islam—Tho saint, 
Nar Qatbu-l-’Alam, invites over to Bengal Sultan Ibrahim fjharqi, 
King of Jaunpur, to pnt down Rajah Kans—Saltan Ibrahim 
(aocompanied by an eminent scholar, Qazi ghahabu-d-din) comes 
to Bengal, and arrives in Panduah—Rajah Kans terrified asks 
the saint s forgiveness and offers his son Jado as a convert to 
Islam, and himself abdicates in favour of his son—Tho saint ap. 
peased—Jado assumes tho name of Jallulu-d-din—The saint now 
asks Sultan Ibrahim to withdraw, as to fight against a Musalman 
king was unlawful under the Moslem Law or Sliara— Parley be. 
tween the saint and Qazi Shahabu-d-din—Sultan Ibrahim, annoyed 
and vexod, withdraws to Jaunpur—Rajah Kans displaces Sultan 
Jallalu-d-din, and ro-ascends tho throne, and renews oppressions 
on Musalmans—Shaikh Anwar, son of the saint, Nur Qutbu-1-Alam 
-Shaikh Zahid, nephew of Shaikh Anwar-Rajah Kans banishes 
Shaik^ Anwar and Shaikh Zahid to Sunargaon—Shaikh Anwar kill¬ 
ed by Rajah Kans—Rajah Kans the same day dies—Reign of Sultan 
Jallalu-d-din son of Raja Kans—In Sultan Jnllalu-d-din’s reign, peo¬ 
ple happy and comfortablo—Tho city of Panduah becomes very popu- 
lous—Jallalu-d-din builds at Gaur a Mosquo, a Roaorvoir, tho Jallali 
tank and earavanttrai— Jallalu-d-din removes tho capital from Pan- 
duah to Gaur—Jallalu-d-din’s mausoleum at Panduah—Reign of 
Ahmad Shah, son of JalJalu-d-din-Ahmad Shah proves a tyrant, 
and is killed—Reign of Nasir Khan, tho alave-Reign of NasirShah 
a grand-son of Sultan Shamsu-d-din, and restoration of tho Ilyas 
Shahi dynasty in Reugal-Nasir Shuh just and liberal, and tho 
people under him happy-Nosir Shah builds the fort and other 
2 
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edifices in Gaar— Reign of Barbak Shah, son of Nasir Shah— 
Barbak §hah a wise and law-abiding sovereign—Reign of Yusnf 
Shah—Yosnf Shah, a scholar, and a sovereign solioitons for the 
welfare of his sabjects—Reign of Fath Shah, spa of Ynsaf Shah 
—Fath Shah, a wise and liberal sovereign—Fath Shah bestows befit¬ 
ting dignities on the nobles—People of Bengal under Fath Shah 
happy and prosperous—Some of Fath Shah’s ooins struck in 
Faridpur town, named Fathabad after Fath Shah—Reign of 
Barbag, the Eunuch, styled Sultan Shahzada—Malik Andil, the 
Abyssinian—Wrestle between Sultan Shahzada and Malik Andil— 
Malik Andil kills Sultan Shahzada—Khan Jahan, the Bengal Vaitr 
or Premier—A State Council convened by the Vazir or Premier 
for the election of a king—Council consults Fath Shah’s 
widowed Queen—Influence of Musalman ladies in Bengal in the 
past over society and polifcios—The Queen nominates as king Malik 
Andil, the slayer of her husband’s assassin-Reign of Malik 
Andil, the Abyssinian, styled Firuz Shah-Fimz Shah establishes 
himself in Gaur-Firuz Shah a just and liberal sovereign, 
and the people of Bengal under him happy, and enjoy security and 
peace—Firuz Shah builds a mosque, a tower and a reservoir at 
Gaar _The Bengal Paiks (or Infantry Corps) and their cowardioe 
—Reign of Sultan Mahmud, son of Firuz Shah—Habsh Khan, the 
Administrator-General of Financial and Administrative affairs 
Sidi Badr Diwana kills Habsh Khan-History of Bengal by Haji 
Muhammad Qandahari referred to in the text in this history o 
Bengal, not now extant-Roigu of Sidi Badr styled Muzaffar Shah 
-Syed Husain Sharif Makx, Muzaffar Shah’s Faatr-Muzuffar 
Shah oppressive and harsh in the collection of Revenue—People 
disgasted—Nobles side with the people-Civil war between the 
nobles and people on one side, and the King with his Afghan, 
Abyssinian and Bengali mercenaries on the other-Syed Husain 
Sharif Makx heads the popular party-People of Bengal possessed 
of political life and strength—Moslem monarchies strictly con¬ 
stitutional, and the powers of Moslem sovereigns strictly regulated 
and limited by the 8hara or Muhammadan Law, whose expounders 
were the Ulama or the Body of the Learned-Cml war proves 
sanguinary—Muzaffar Shah killed, and Syed Husain Shard: Makx 
gains the Bengal throne-Muzaffar Shah’s mosque at _ Gaur- 
Reign of Alau-d-din Syed H. sain Sharif MuM-Alan-d-dm s name 
on coins and inscriptions is ‘ Alan-d-din A .1 Muzaffar Husain 
Shah ’-Note by the Translator on Alao-d-d.u Husa.n 
Husain Shah arrives as an adventurer in Bengal, and settle at 
Q^andpnr—Professor Bloohmann identifies Qiandpur in question 
nlr Alaipar or ‘ Alaa-d-dio’s town’ on the Bhsirab, east of 
Khulna (formerly in Jeasore or Jasar), as the place where the 


Husain Shnhi dynasty of Bengal Moslem independent kings had its 
adopted home-Husain Shall first obtained power in the d,strict of 
Faridpur or Futhabnd where his first coins were struck-Hnsain 
Shah’s son, Nasrat Shah, erected a mint-town at Kbalifatabad 
(or Bagerhat, formerly in the Jessore or Jasar district)—Nanuja 
of Hnsain Shah, his brother Ynsnf Shah, and his son, 
Nasrat Shah and Mat.mnd Shah, fonnd in connection with several^ 
pirgannahs of Jessore or Jasar district-Hnsain Shah “ the Good ” 
still remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahma- 
pntra-Hnsain Shah extends his empire into Orissa, Assam, and 
Chittagong, and reigns over all North Behar and all Sonth Bel.ar, 
up to the limits of Sarkar Monghyr (Mungir) where his son, 
Prince Danyal, erects a vanlt over the shrino of Pir Nafa -Husain 
Shah builds a Cathedral Mosqnc at Mnchain (in Dacca district), 
whero there is still an old colony of Mnsalinans—The Ilnsaini 
dynasty consisting of font kings reigned over Bengal for forty- 
four years—Rich people in Bengal nse plates of gold—Hnsain 
Shah disbands the Paiks, and expels the Abyssinians from Bengal 
—Hnsain Shah removes his seat of Government to Ekdalah which 
adjoins the City of Ganr—Hnsain Shah, being ltim«elf of a noble 
stock, employs nnmerous Syeds, Mugfuls and Afghans of noble 
fumilios in his service in Bengal—-Hnsain Shah appoints efficient 
District Officers, and seenres thorough peace in Bengal— 

Husain Shnh subjugate Rajahs of the environs up to Orissa, 
conquers Assam, Kamrnp and Kamtah — Husain Shah’s first 
Governor of Western Assam or Kamrup was his own son, Princo 
Danyal, who was followed by Mnsunder Ghazi, who was succeeded 
by Sultan Ghiasn-d-din, who introduced a colony of Muhammadans 
into Assam—Rajahs Rnp Narain, Mnl Kunwar, Gasa Lakhan and 
Lachmi Narain subdued—Husain Shah builds numerous inosqnes 
and rest-homes iu Bengal, as well as numerous Madrassahs or 
Colleges—Husain Shah confers numcrons gifts of lands etc. on 
saints and scholars—For the maintenance of the Rest-h 
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connection with the shrino of tho saint Nnr Qutbu-l-nlam, 
Husain Shah endowed several villages — Husain Shah's character 
—Amongst the sovereigns of Bengal, none equal to Husain 
Shah—Traces of llusain Shah’s beneficence known widely— 
Sultan Husain Sharqi , a refugee at tho Court of llusain Shah — 
Emperor Babar's invasion of India, towards tho end of Hnsain 
Shah’s reign—Keign of Nasrat Shah, son of AI an-d-din Hnsain 
Shah—Nasrat Shah or Nasib Shah a wiso and just and an effi¬ 
cient sovereign—Nasrat Shah re-conquers Chittagong, subdues 
Tirhnt and Hajipnr, and holds temporary sway over Azimgarh 
in tho N. W. Provinco — Hajipur long the head-quarters of tho 
Bengal Governors of Behar—Emperor Babar conquers Hindustan 
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in 1526 A.C. (932 A.H.J—Many Afghan Omar* or noblemen flee 
and take refuge in Bengal under Nasrat Shah—Sultan Mahmud, 
brother of Sultan Ibrahim, also a refugee under Naerat Shah — 
Nasrat Shah bestows on all these noble Afghan refugees par- 
gannahs and villages in Bengal—Nasrat S]iah marries Sultan 
Ibrahim’s daughter—Nasrat Shah despatches Qutb Khan with 
a large army from Bengal to Bharaich, to oppose the Mughal army 
—Khan Zaman, Emperor Babar’s son-in-law, conquers Jaunpnr — 
Emperor Babar marches to Jaunpur, and plans to invade Bengal — 
Naerat Shah sends valuable presents to Emperor Babnr, who 
makes peace with Nasrat Shah and retires—Emperor Babar dies, 
Emperor Humayun ascends the throne of Delhi—Emperor 
Humayun plans the coiquesfc of Bengal—Nasrat Shah sends 
presents to Emperor Humayun—Towards the close of his life, 
Nasrat Shah indulges in dissipations and oppressions—Nasrat 
Shah killed—Nasrat Shah builds the Qadam Rasul building and 
the Golden Mosque or the Sona Masjid in Gaur—Reign of Firuz 
Shall—Reign of Sultan Mahmud, son of Alau-d-din Hnsain 
Shah—Makhdum ’Alam (Mahmud Shah’s brother-in-law), 
Governor of Hajipur, intrigues with Sher Khan, who was in 
Behar—Mahmud Shah details Qutb Khan, Commandant of 
Monghyr (Mungir), to conquer Behar, and to chastise Makhdum 
’Alam—Qutb Khan killed, and Sher Khan wins the victory— 
Makhdum ’Alam killed —Sher lOian invades Bengal—The nobles 
of Bengal guard the passes of Teling&dhi and Sakrigali, and 
fight—Sher Khan enters Bengal, aod attacks Mahmud Shah, 
who entrenches himself in the fort of Gaur, and seeks for help 
from Emperor Humayun —Emperor Humayun storms the fort of 
Qhunar—Disturbance breaks out in Behar, and Sher Khan retires 
from Bengal, leaving his 60 n Jalal Khan and his noble, Khawas Khan, 
to besiege the fort of Gaur—Sultan Mahmud flees and Jalal 
Khan captures Gaur—Sher Khan marches to Gaur, and be¬ 
comes master of Bengal—Sultan Mahmud Shah erects the 
Cathedral Mosque at Sadullapnr, a quarter of Ganr—Emperor 
Humayun pushes through the passes of Teliagadhi and 
Sakrigali—Jalal Khan and Khwas ^nn retreat to Gaur to 
Sher Khan—Mahmud Shah, the last independent Mnsalman king 
of Bengal, dies at Kahlgaon or Colgong—Sher Khan, on Emperor 
Humayun’s approach, retires from Bengal towards the hills of 
Jhorkand or Chutia Nagpur—Emperor Humayun captures Gaur, 
names it Jinnatabad, introduces the Mughal Imperial khutba and 
coin, and halts at Gaur for three months—Owing to badness of 
climate of Gaur, many Mughal soldiers perish—Sher Khan with 
his Afghan soldiers marches from Jharkand or Chuta Nagpur 
to the fort of Rohtas, captures it, and also surprises 
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Monghyr (Mnngir)—News of Mirza Hindal’s robcllion received 
by Emperor Humayan, who marches back to Agra, leaving 
Jahangir Qali Beg as the Mnghal Governor of Ganr and supported 
by Ibrahim Beg with five thousand cavalry—Sher Khan re¬ 
captures Gaur, ascends the throne of Bengal and assumes the 
title of Sher Shah—Sher Shah, a great statesman, a benevolent 
sovereign and a splendid general—His fiscal reforms—Sher Shah 
bestows jagirs, Altamghas, and iladad-i-Mash for the support of 
scholars and saints—His Army reforms— nis public works— 

His vigorous administration of justice—People enjoy perfect 
security of life and property—Peace concluded between Emperor 
Humayan and Sher Shah, Bengal, together with the fort of 
Rohtas being left in the possession of Sher Shah—Sher Shah sud¬ 
denly attacks Emperor Humayun at Ohausa. and defeats the latter 


—Sher Shah rednees Bengal and Bohar to subjection—Shaikh Khalil 
patron-saint of Sher Shah—Sher Shah leaves Kli izr Kli nn ns his 
Governor of Bengal, and marches to Agra—Sher Shah again 

defeats Emperor Humayun at Kananj, and marches to Agra_ 

Rule of Khizr Khan at Gaur—Khizr Khan gives himself royal 
airs, and is quickly supphiuted by Sher Shah, who divides 
Bengal amongst several tribal chiefs, placing over them an over- 
lord in the person of Qazi Fazilat, a learned scholar of Agra— 
Sher Shah returns to Agra—Over-lordship of Muhammad Khan 
Sur in Beugnl Sher Shah’s son, Jallal Khan surnamed Islam 
Shah or Salim Shah, ascends the throne of Hindustan, and draws 
up a comprehensive Procedure Code or Dastur ul Amdl —Battle 


between Muhammad Khan Sur and Muhammad Shah ’Adli— 
Muhammad Khan killed-Rulo of Khizr Khan, surnamed Bahadur 
Shah, Mohammad Khan's son—Battle between Khizr Khan 
uud Muhammad Shah ’Adli near Surajgnrha in the Monghyr 
district Muhammad Shall killed-Reign of Jallalu-d-din, sou of 
Muhammad Khan-Reign of Jalullu-d-din’s son-Rnlo of Gliiasu- 
d-din—Reign of Taj Khan K „ani-Taj Kh.au, one of the most 
learned scholars of his time-Reign of Sulaiman Knrani, brother 
of Taj Khan Sulaiman Kurani bolds every morning a dovo- 
tional meeting in company with 150 Shaikhs and ’Ulama, after 
winch ho transacts business during fixed home-Sulaiman 
Karan., with tho help of his renowned general Kalapahar, con- 
quers Or.ssa-Sulaiman Karani shifts his capital from Gaur to 
Tandah—Sulaiman partially subdues Knch Bebar—Peace con- 
eluded between Sulaiman aud Emperor Huurayun-Pcaco main- 
tamed between Sulaiman and Emperor Ak bar—Sulaiman 
Kara,., very energetic, industrious, methodic, and strict-Reien 
° nyazul Khun, son of Sahriman Karaui—Reign of Daud Khan 
son of Sulaiman Karani-Daud Khan reigns over Bengal, Bel,^"and 



Orissa—His standing army—Dand is aggressive and invades 
the frontiers between the kingdom of Bengal and the Empire 
of Hiodustan—Emperor Akbar orders his general, Munim 
Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, Governor of Jannpnr, to oppose Dand's 
advance—Peace concluded by Mnnim Khan with Dand—Akbar 
declines to ratify the treaty—Disloyalty of Dand's premier 
grandee, Lodi Khan—Naval engagements between Daud Khan and 
Emperor Akbar—Daud retires to Patna, pursued by Emperor 
Akbar—Akbar captures the fort of Hajipnr— Dand abandons the 
fort of Patna, and sails down to Bengal—Patna captured by 
Emperor Akbar—The Khan-i-Khanan Mnnim Khan pursues 
Dand who retires to Orissa—Todar Mai in Bengal and Orissa—To- 
dar Mai’s loyn! services to Emperor Akbar—Battle between 
the Mnghals and the Afghans—Peace of Katak—Bengal and 
Beliar ceded to Akbar, whilst Orissa yet retained by the 
Afghans —Dmbar on the banks of the Mahanadi river opposite 
to Katik (Cuttack) City held by the Khan-i-Khauan for reception 
of Daud Khan who attends from Katak with his Afghan nobles 
— Refined chivalry and magnanimity displayed by the Khan-i- 
Khanan Munim Khan and Du[ud Khan at the State Darbar. 

Akbar causes a general survey of Bengal and preparation of its 
Rent-Roll by his Finance Ministers, Khwajah Muznffar Ali 
and Todar Mai in 1532 A.C —The Khan-i-Khanan (Munim Khan) 
transfers the seat of Government of Bengal from Tandah to 
Gaur, when many Mughal officers including Munim Khan perish 
owing to malaria—Murad Khan invades Fathabad or Farid- 
pur—On Munim Khan's death, Daud Khan reoccupies Bengal 
and Beliar, ami instals himself again at Tandah—^ ieoroyalty 
of Nawab Khan Jahan in Bengal, and an account of Daud 
Khan's death—Akbar appoints a separate Governor for Behnr 
—Battle of Akmahal or Rajmahal or Akbarnagar betweeu 
Mughals and Afghans —Daud with his general Kalapahar defeated— 
Daud killed—Orissa annexed by Mughals—Extirpation of cer¬ 
tain grandees of Daud Khan — Kalapahar killed in battle— 
Leading Afghan gramlees or Omara lice to the jungles in the 
tracts oi Bengal—Afghans collect in Btiftti (i.e. SundnrbanS 
including Baqirgnnj or Backcrgunje) under Karim L ad, Ibrahim 
and Isa Khan— Isa khan's residence — Shahbaz Khan, the Mughal 
general, plunders Bnkhtiarpur, occupies Sunargaon and encamps 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra — Khan Jaliati dies, and Akbar 
appoints Khan ’Azim Mirza Kokah to succeed him—Afghans rally 
in Bhuti under Usman, their chief. 

Chapter III ... 

Account of the Nazims of Bengal appointed by tho Mughal 
Emperors of Delhi—Nazims and Diwane defined—Accession of 
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Emperor Jahangir—Insurrection of Osman Khan—Nizamat or 
Yiceroyalty of Rajah Man Singh —Wnzir Khan appointed Diwan 
of Bengal—Rajah Man Singh ro-called, not being able to subdue 
Osman Khan—Nizamat of Qutbuddin Khan—Qutbnddin Khan 
killed by * All Quli Beg, surnamed Sher Afghan Khan, at Bnrdwan 
—Sher Afghan Khan, husband of Meherunuessa (afterwards 
Empress Nnr Jahan)—Emperor Jahangir's chivalry towards 
his Queen Empress Nnr Jahan—Jahangir Quli Khan appointed 
Nazim or Viceroy of Bengal—Islam Khan appointed Governor of 
Behar—Islam Khan ~ promoted to the Nizamat of Bengal— 

Afzal Khan, son of Shaikh Abul Fazl Allami, appointed Governor 
of Behar—Rule of Nawab Islam Khan over Bengal, and an 
account of the fall of Osman Khan—Nawab Islam Khan transfers 
the seat of Mughal government from Tandah to Dacca or 
Dhaka or Jahangirnagar—Battle between the Imperialists under 
Shujait lOian and the Afghans under Osman Khan, near Dhaka 
or Dacca—Osman hit by a canon-ball, and dies —Afghans now 
throughly crushed—-Islam JOian leaus an expedition against the 
Mags, defeats them, and sends some Mag captives to Emperor 
Jahangir, in charge of his son, lloshang Khan—Nawab Islam 
Khan dies—Nizamat of Nawab Qasim Khan—Assamese make an 
incursion into the conquered Imperial domains—Qasim Khan 
ro-callod—Nizamat of Ibrahim 1 Khan ’ and arrival of Prince Shah 
Jahan in Bengal—The title of Khan a high honorific distinction 
under the Mughal Emperors—Ahmad Beg Khan appointed Go¬ 
vernor of Orissa— Shah Jahan's insurrection—an acconnt of Shah 
Jahan*s invasion of Bengal and the fall of Ibrahim Khan Fateh 
Jang at Rajraahal—Many Barba Syeds for political and military 
services receive from Moghul Emperors honorific title of Khan 
which in course of time obliterates all traces of their Syed descent 
—Shah Jahau marches to Dacca—Prince Shah Jahan’s fightings 
with the Imperial Army and his withdrawal to the Dnkhin—Assign¬ 
ment of Bengal in Jagir to Mahabat Khan and his son--Nizamat of 
Nawab Mnkkaram Khan—Nizamat of Nawab Fcdai Khan—Em¬ 
peror Jahangir dies, and his son, Shah Jahan, ascends the throne of 
Delhi—Nizamat of Nawab Qasim Khan - Qasim Khan, uuder orders 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, expels the Portuguese from Bengal — 
Nizamat of Nawab ’Azam Khan—;The Assameso make an incursion 
into Bengal—'Azam Khan recalled by the Emperor —Viceroyalty 
of Nawab Islam Khan II — Islam Khan sends out punitive expedi¬ 
tion to Ku$h Behar and Assam —Islam Khan recalled for being in¬ 
stalled as Imperial Vazir at Delhi—Nizamat of Bengal bestowed ou 
Princo Shah Shuja—In the interregnum, Nawab Saif Khan repre¬ 
sents Shah Shuja in Bengal—Rule of Prince Muhammad Shuja— 
Prinoe Shuja transfers temporarily seat of Mughal government from 
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Dhaka or Dacca, or Jahangirnngar to Rajmabal or Akbarnagar—and 
deputes his father-in-law, Nawab ’Azam Khan, as his Deputy Go¬ 
vernor at Jahangirnagar — In 1658 A.C. Shah Shnja prepares anew 
Rent-roll of Bengal—Tho Prince recalled—Shah Shuja a lover of 
architecture and builds numerous marble edifices in Rajmalial, 
Monghyr and Dacca—Nizamat of Nawab Itaqad Khan—Nawab Ita- 
qad Khan recalled—Rule of Prince Shah Shnja for the second time 
in Bengal—Akbar banished most of his ’Ulama to Bengal—Em¬ 
peror Shah Jahan falls ill—Fratricidal wars between Shah Jnlmn’s 
son, Dura Shekoh, Shah Shnja, Aurangzcb and Murad—Arangzeb 
triumphs in the end over all the brothers—Shah Shuja defeated 
ami pursued by Aurangzeb’a general, Mir Jumla, Muazzam Khan. 
Khan-i-Khanan—'Viceroyalty of Mir Jumla, Nawab Muazzam 
Khan, Khan-i-Khanan —Prince Shah Shnja flies to Arrakan, where 
he perishes—Tho Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan Mir Jumla leads 
expeditions to Kuch Behar and Assam, and subdues them, falls ill, 
returns and dies at Khizrpnr near Nnraingunge in the Dacca dis¬ 
trict—Viceroyalty of Nawab Amirul-Umara Shaista Khan— 
Nawab Shaista Khan chastises thoroughly the Mag and Portuguese 
pirates, and with his sou Buzurg Umed Khan re-conquers Chitta¬ 
gong and names it Islamabad—Nawab Shaista Khan forms a promi¬ 
nent figure in connection with the early commercial enterprises of 
the English East India Company—Nawab Shaista Khan builds 
numerous Madrassahs or Colleges, Mosques, rest-houses, bridges and 
roads —Economic condition of the people in Bengal attains an 
nnique degree of prosperity—Rice sells at two annas per maund— 
Nawab ghaista Khan builds tho Katrah or tower and other buildings 
at Dhaka or Dacca—Viceroyalty of Nawab Ibrahim Khan—The 
English merchants style Nawab Ibrahim Khun “ the most famously 
just and good Nabob’*—Ibrahim Khan allows the English to return 
from Madras and finally settle at Satanati (future Calcutta)—Em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb engaged iu fighting for twelve years in the 
Dakhin against the Masai man f kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golcondah, and Ahmadnagar, and also against tho Mahrattas under 
Sivaji and Sambhu—The Emperor’s protracted absence from his 
capital leads to outbreak of insurrections in different parts of the 
Empire—Rebellion of Subha Singh, Zamindar of Chittwah and of 
Rahim Khan, tho Afghan—Kishan Ram, Zamindar of Bardwan, 
killed by tho rebels—Nurullah Khau, Faujdarof the Chaklah of 
Jasar (Jessore), advances to light with tho rebels, but retreats 
soon after to the fort of Uoghli, and seeks for help from tho Dutch 
of Chiusui ah—Kishan Ram’s daughter, a heroine, kills Subha Singh 
for attempt upon her chastity—Ilimat Singh succeeds Subha Singh 
—The rebels harry half the province of Bengal from Bardwan to 
Uajmahal—This opportunity utilised by the English for fortifying 
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their new settlement in Calcutta—Brave full of Xiamat Kina 
and his nephew, Tauhar Khan—News of the disaster carried 
to Nawab Ibrahim Khan who exhibits pusillanimity—News carried 
to Emperor Aurangzeb, who appoints Zabardast Khan to be 
Fanjdar of Bardwan and Mednipur, and to chastise the rebels— 
Zabardast Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan, chastises the rebels— 
Azimu-sh-shan appointed Viceroy of Bengal and Behar, Nawab 
Ibrahim Khan being recalled by Emperor Aurangzeb—Battle of 
Bhagwangolah—Zabnrdast Khan defeats Rahim Khan or Rahim 
Shah—Rahim Shah’s flight to Bardwan—Viceroyalty of Prince 
Azimu-sh-shan and fall of Rahim Khan — Azimu-sh-shan’s jealousy 
of Zabardast Khan—Azimu-sh-shan marches to Bardwan—Zubar- 
dnst Khan in disgust leaves Bengal and proceeds to the Emperor 
Aurangzeb in the Dakhin— Tiyuls, jagirs, madad-i-mash, Altamgha 
land-tenures noticed—Reorudescence of Rahim Shah’s rebellion— 
Rahim Shah treacherously attacks Azimu-sh-shan, and nearly 
captures the latter—Loyal gallantry of Elamid Khnn Quraishi 
(Faujdar of Silhat) who moves swiftly to Azimu-sh-shan’s rescue, 
tarns disaster into victory and kills Rahim Shah, the rebel— 
Azimu-sh shan after victory enters Bardwan, and makes a pilgrim¬ 
age to the shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim Saqqa—Jagat Rai, son 
of Kishan Ram, invested by the Prince with the zamindari of 

Bardwan—The prince erects a Cathedral Mosque at Bardwan_Tho 

prince founds the town of Shahganj alias Azimganj, in tho suburbs 
of Hogli City—Azimu-sh-shan’s Mosque at Shahganj—Farukh Sir, 
Azimu-sh-sban’s son, blessed by the saint of Bardwan, Safi Baizid, 
and prophesied by tho saint as tho future Emperor of India— 
Azimu-sh-Bhan sails from Bardwan for Dhaka or Dacca or Johan- 
girnagar on Imperial war-vesselB—Azimu-sh-shan speculates nt 
Dhaka in trade and introduces Sauda-i-Khas and Sauda-i-’Am, and 
is sharply rebuked by Emperor Aurangzeb—Tho Emperor appoints 
Mirza Hadi, surnamed Kartalab Khan (afterwards Murshid Quli 
Khan), to tho oflice of Diwan of Bengal—Powers of tho Diwan 
defined—Powers of tho Nazim defined—Azimu-sh-shan lazy and 
covetous, and in July 1698 for the sum of 16,000 rupees permits 
the English to purchase from existing holders the right of renting 
the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanati and Gobindpur—Both the 
Nizam’s and tho Diwan’s powers regulated by an Imperial Pro¬ 
cedure Code revised year after year by tho Emperor—The Pro¬ 
cedure Code or Lastur-al-’Amal in India described—Kartalab Khan 
appoints sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Pargannab, 
Qhaklah and Sarkar —Murshid Quli Khan (KarTalab Khan) 
resumes Jagirs in Bengal of tho Bengal mansabdars, and allots 
them Jagirs in lieu in Orissa—A big surplus in tho Bengal Revenue 
thus effected Murshid Quli Khnn enhances the Revenue - 
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assessments of Bengal, presents a prosperity Budget, and be¬ 
comes Emperor Aorangzeb’s favourite—Azimu-sh-sban becomes 
jealous of Murshid Quli Khan, and plots his destruction— Khiraj , 
Jaziahy Tamyha, Jihat , Sair Jihat revenue and taxes des¬ 
cribed— At the instigation of Azimu-sh-shan, the Naqdi troops in 
Dacca mutiny, and surround Mnrshid Quli Khan—Murshid Quli 
Khan behaves dauntlessly, pays up the troops and cashiers them, 
and reports the affair to the Emperor--Emperor Aurangzeb threat¬ 
ens Azimu-sh-shan, and orders the latter to quit Bengal and with¬ 
draw to Behar—Mnrshid Quli Khan removes with the Revenue offl- 
-cera from Dacca or Jahangiruagar to Maklisusiihad, which lie names 
after himself Morshidabad—The Mughal Special Intelligence De¬ 
partment, consisting of the ‘ Waqiah-nauis ’ and ‘ Saxcanih-navis 
described—Leaving FarruUisir ns his Depaty in Bengal, Azimu- 
sh-shan proceeds first to Mungir (Muughyr) and then to Patna, 
which he names ’Azimabad, and settles down there—Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s fatal mistake in fighting against aud crushing the 
Musalman kingdoms of Golkondah, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
—The effacement of these Musalman kingdoms in the Dakbin re¬ 
sulted in letting loose the Mahratta freebooters and other adven¬ 
turers that had, hitherto, no political existence—-Mughal system 
of Revenue-accounts—Mughal Account-Officers—Emperor Aurang¬ 
zeb appoiute Murshid Quli Khan Deputy Nazim of Bengal, in addi¬ 
tion to his office of Diwan— Mughal Revenue and Fiscal Officials 
described—Bestowal of the Deputy Nizumat of Bengal on Murshid 
Quli Khan, as Deputy of Azimu-sh-shau—Mint-towns in Bengal 
—-Nan fair* land-tenures described—'Auiils (collectors of revenue), 
Shiqdars aud Amins—Status of Zemindars described—Murshid 
Quli Khan prepares a perfect Revenue-Roll of Bengal and re- 
surveys lands in all the malials of Bengal —Murshid Quli Khan's 
settlement and survey procedures described--Mursjnd Quli Khun 
gives taqavi or taccuei or agricultural loans and advances, and en¬ 
courages the tenantry to till their lands and improve agriculture 
Murshid Quli Khan uo believer in Permanent Settlements, and pre¬ 
fers Ryotwari to Farming Settlements—Islamic Revenue systems 
recognize the soil as State property, and allot a portion of its profit 
or produce to the actual tiller of the soil for his labour on it, and 
abhor the 4 middle men *—Tin* constitution of the surveying patty 
and the Settlement procedure under the Mughal Emperors almost 
exactly analogous to the existing British Survey aud Settlement 
Procedure—Muiahid Quli Khan chastises the Zamindar of Bisban- 
pur (or Viahuupui) — Asudullah Khan, Zamindar of Birbhum, muni¬ 
ficent in his gifts aud inadad-i-mash grants to scholars and saints 
Rajahs of Tipra, Kuc£ Belmr, and Assam all caved in before the 
vigorous personality of Murshid Quli Khan-During Mu.s^id Quli 



Khan’s Administration, no foreign incursion nor internal distur¬ 
bance—In conseqnenoe, military expenditure reduced, and nearly 
abolished—Hinda Zamindars forbidden by Murshid Qnli Khan to 
ride on palkis —Murshid Qnli Khan strict and impartial in his 
administration of justice—To avenge the wrong done to another, 
Mnrshid Qnli, Khan in obedience to the Islamic law, executes his 
own son—Mnrshid Qnli Khan harsh to defaulting zamindars— 
Foroible conversion of Hindus to Islam only on the part of two 
Nau-Moslem rulers in Bengal—Poddar or the Treasurer—Procedure 
of seuding remittances of the Revenue to the Emperor—Some old 
industries and arts and manufactures in Bengal—Mnrshid Qnli Khan 
secures from Emperor Aurangzeb title of * Motamunul-Mulk Alau-d. 
daalah Jnfir Khan Nasir Jang *—Imperial Mansabdars, hearing of 
the prosperity of Bengal, seek for offices in Bengal—Nawab Saif 
Khan appointed Faujdar of Purniah on recommendation of Em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb— Qanungo Dorab Nnrain—Qaunngos Sheo 
Narain and Jai Narain—Ziau-d-din Khan, Faujdar of Hngli and 
Admiral of all the sea.ports on the coast of Coromandel, a patron 
of the English merchants, dismissed by Mnrshid Quli Khan who 
with the Emperor’s sanction brings the port of Hugli under his 
immediate authority, though hitherto it was independent of the 
Subahdari of Bengal—Murshid Quli appoints Wali Beg as Faujdar 
of Hugli—Tho French, Dutch and English secretly support Ziau* 
d-din Khan—Battle between Ziau-d-din and Wali Bog near Hagli 
—Ziau-d-din withdraws to Delhi—Kankar Bangali ; his insolence 
to Nawab Jafar Khan; Jafar Khan’s retort—Syod Akram Khao, 
Diwan of Bengal, dies, and is sncceedod by Syed Razi IQiun, hus¬ 
band of Nafisah Khanam—The 1 Baikant ’ or ‘ Reservoir of filth ’ into 
which defaulting Zamindars wore thrown—Insurrection of Sitaram 
Zamindar of Mahmudab.vl (in Jossore or Jasar) and raurdor of 
Mir Abu Turab, Faujdar of Bhuina (formerly in Jasar or Jossore, 
now in Faridpur district)—Sitaram's residence at Mnhammadpur 
or Mahmudpur, at tho confluence of tho Madhnmati aud Barasia 
rivers in Jasar (Jessore) distriot—Pir Khan. Mir Aba Tarab's 
general, detailed to chastise Sitaram—On Mir Abu Turab's fall, 
Hasan All K^an, scion of a noble family, who had married 
Murshid Qnli I&an's wife’s sister, appointed Faujdar of Bhnsna— 
Hasan Ali Khan captures Sitaram and his women and children, 
and sends them to Murshidabad to Nawab Jafar Khan (Murshid 
Quli Khan) who hangs Sitaram, and bestows his zamindari on 
Ram Jivan—Emperor Aurangzeb dies, and his son Bahadur Shah 
succeeds him—Prince Azimu-sh-shan sets out for tho Imperial 
Capital—Prince Farmkh-air comes to Mnrehidabad and is received 
with honour, and puts up at the Lai Bagh palace, as Nawab Jafar 
Jinan’s guest—Nawab Jafar Khan remits the revenue of Bengal 



to Emperor Bahadur §hah—-bailor Bahadur §hah dice, and is 
succeeded by his son, Jahandar Shah—Azimn-sh-shan killed— 
AsadHian the Prime Minister and Amiru-l-Umara Zulfnqar Eh an— 
Farrukh-sir resolves, under the inspiration of his brave mother 
Sahebu-u-Nissa, to fight for the Imperial Crown against Jahandar 
Shah—The Syed brothers espouse Farrukh-sir 1 s cause —Farrukh- 
sir being displeased with Jafar Khan, appoints Rashid Khan to 
supersede Jafar Khan—Battle between Bashid Khan and Jafar 
Khan Rashid Khan killed—Farrukh-sir defeats Emperor Jahan- 
dar Shah near Akbarabad or Agra, and ascends the Imperial 
throne Jahandar Shah and the Amiru-UUmara slain—Accession 
of Emperor Farrukh-sir to the throne of Delhi—Nawab Jafar 
Khan seuds presents and tribute to Emperor Farrukh-sir— 
Farrukh-sir confirms Jafar Khan as Nazim and Diwan of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa—On Jafar Khan’s representation, Nagar Set's 
uncle and agent, Fatih O^and Sahu, was invested by the Emperor 
with the title of ‘ Jagat-Set, ’ and appointed Imperial Banker for 
Bengal Jafar Kh an purchases from his personal income Zamindari 
of Qis-mat Qinnahkhali in Pargannah Kalharbah in the district 
of Murshidabad, names it Asaduagar after his maternal grandson, 
Mirza Asadnllah Sarfaraz Khan—Jafar Khan bestows the Deputy- 
Governorship of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) on Mirza Lutfnllab, a son- 
in-law of Shojan-d-din Khan, and gives him the title of Murshid 
Quli Khan—Emperor Farrukh-sir slain, and Sultan Rafin-d-darajat 
raised to the throne by the Syed brothers—Bafi-a-dsrsjat dies and 
is succeeded by Rafi-u-d-daulah—Rafi-n-d-daulah dies, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by Emperor Muhammad Sljnh—Nawab Jafar Kh an sends to 
Emperor Muhammad Shall tribute and presents from Bengal—The 
Emperor bestows on the Nawab the Subahdari of Orissa in addi¬ 
tion—Bengal free from Mahratta raids—Nawab Jafar Khan's 
quarrel with the Christiao Danes who had erected a Factory at 
Bauqibazar—The Danes though secretly supported by the French, 
expelled from Bengal—Ahsanullah Kh an. Faujdar of the port of 
Hugli—Shujait Khan and NijatKhan, Zamindars of Tonki Sarubpor 
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TRANSLATION 


OF THE 

RIY AZU-S-S A LATIN OF QBULAM HUSAIN SALIM. 


In the name of uod, the Kind and the Merciful ! 


Worlds of praise are due unto the palace of that World- 
Creator, who adorning this world by means of His hand of 
perfect power with the ornament of existence, has unfurled the 
Standard of Creatorship, and worlds of panegyric befit the shrine 
pf that Supreme Author who has drawn by means of his brush 
of perfect art the portrait of Life in particoloured lines on the 
pages of Creation. He (God) is that Wise Sage, who has entrusted 
the affairs of the management of the world and the people of 
the world and the good and the right guidance of all classes to 
the persons of Sovereigns, and who has entrusted into the hands 
qf authority of Sovereigns of this world, the reins of the opening 
and stoppage of the business of divers classes of mankind. He 
(God) is that Supreme Ruler of the Universe who, weighing the 
opening and stoppage of the affairs of mankind and the good and 
bad of Centre-Sitters in the circle of earth, in the scale of 
expediency of the world, has left in every clime and every 
Country a ruler. 

From the Cloud of His bounty, the garden of the world 
is green. 

From the zephyr of His generosity, the orchard of the 
soil is green. 

From the Colouring of the painter of His Creatiou, 

Emerald becomes green in the centre of mine. 

Praise unto Lord, High is His rank and His praise. 

Universal is His bounty and generosity, 

All praise is due unto His Beneficence ! 

And blessings full of white effulgence and sacred benedictions 
are due unto all the messengers of the Palace of His bounty, that 



is, unto the Prophets, especially unto that Symbol of Mercy of 
the people of the world, that Herald of the Faithful, that Seal of 
the Prophets, that Pioneer of the better Path, that Bright Lamp 
of the right road, the Raisondetre of the creation of this world, 
the First-born: the Last-disclosed , 1 that is, the Pride of the 
Prophets, the Leader* of the Innocent, the Interceder on the day 
of Jndgment, Muhammad the Chosen—Ahmad the Select; God’s 
special mercy and peace be on him and his descendants, and the 
people of his sacred house, and on his successors and all his 
companions! 

After God’s and the Prophet’s praise , 3 this bumble servant who 
is hopeful of the intercession of the Prophet, namely, Ghulam 
Husain, whose title is Salim Zaidpui i , 4 so says that since some 
period, according to chances of time, he has been in the service of 
Mr. George Udny, who is a gentleman of high position and high 
rank, of graceful character, of kind heart, mild disposition, praise¬ 
worthy deportment and great generosity, who is the Hatim 6 of 

l This has reference to the Muhammadan belief that the Nur or light of 
Muhammad was the first thing created by God, and that all else followed, 
though the Prophet in bodily form was ushered into existence after all other 
prophets. 

3 This has reference to the tragic martyrdom of I^usain and other mem¬ 
bers of the Fatiipite family, who were all innocent, aud whose ancestor the 
Prophet was. 

3 Every Muhammadan book begins with the praise of God. This praise is 
called hamd in Arabic, and is followed by Na't, or praise of the Arabian 
Prophet. 

♦ Ghulam Husain Salim Zaidpuri is - the author of the present historical 
work entitled the Riya$u-8-Salitin, or History of Bengal. 1\h\}\ Bakhsh in 
his history “ Khnrshid Jahan Kama” of which Mr. Beveridge has published 
lately an Analysis in the Joamals of the Asiatic Society, has some notice of 
Ghulam IJasain. He states that Ghulnm Husain was of Zaidpur in Oodh, 
migrated to Maldah in Bengal, and held the office of Dak Monshi or Post 
Master there, under Mr. George Udny. Noticing the Charitable Dispensary at 
Maldah, lluhi Bakhsh observes that here used to be the house of Ghulam 
Husain, and that in the quarter known as Cak Qurban All is the tomb of 
Ghulam fjosain who died in 1233 VH. or 1817 A.C. The chronogram com¬ 
posed in honour of his memory by his pupil, Abdul Karim, is t±3j ^j 
which yields 1233. Mr. Udny appears to have been at the time Commercial 
Resident of the East India Company's factory at Maldah. 

b Hatim was a Prince of Yemen, in Arabia. His generous hospitality is a 
by-word in the East. 
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the world of bounty, the Naushirwan 1 of the world of Justice, the 
Generous man of the age, and who is callous about popularity and 

praise— 

May God always preserve his good fortune, and advance his 
rank, and elevate his position, and double his life and dignity ! 
and that he has been in the class of his servants, and has ever 
been and is still the recipient of his favours. In short, the 
excellencies-abounding and bounties-springing person of that 
rniue of discernment, is unique and matchless in this age. 

He is a paragon of all excellencies, 

He is superior to all praise that can be conceived. 

He is enlightened, sees through things aright, like old 
sages, 

But he has the fortune, the age and the rank of manhood. 

He weighs his words which are pregnant with meaning, 

His two lips, like two palms, at the time of conversation, 
are pearl-6cattering. 

The tray of his bounty is ready for the poor and the needy ; 

He always keeps gold and dinar 3 for the indigent. 

Inasmuch as his high mind is always pursuant of the study 
of histories and travels, and is seeker of all sorts of knowledge 
and accomplishments, in the year 1200 A.H. corresponding to 
1786 A.C., his bent of noble mind turned towards seeking a 
knowledge of the lives and careers of past sovereigns and rulers 
who tmfurling the standard of sovereignty over Bengal, the 
Paradise of Provinces, 8 have now passed into the secret regions of 
Eternity. Accordingly, the order was given to this man of poor 
ability, that whatever he might gather from historical works, &c., 
he should compile in simple language, so that it might be intel¬ 
ligible to all, and might deserve the approval of the elite. This 

1 Naushirwan was a King of Iran or old Persia. He flourished in the 
sixth century, and belonged to the Sossanian dynasty. His wazir was the 
famous Buzurchemeher or Bouzour, author of the tfafaruamah. Naoshir- 
wan’s justice is proverbial in the world. 

8 Dinar, a gold coin weighing one misqat, i.e., 1$ dirhams. For details 
see Ain-i-Akbari, Yol.-I (Blochmann’e Trans., p. 30). 

8 Our author calls Bengal *• Jinnat-ul-bildd," or ‘ Paradise of Provinces.’ 
I am not sure if there is any historical basis for this expression, as there is 
for the expression “ Jinnat-abad ” which latter epithet was bestowed by 
Emperor Humayun on Gaur in Bengal (see Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Elliot’s History 
of India, Yol. V, p. 201, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 123, and Badaoni. Vol. I, 
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ignorant man, of limited capacity, deeming the execution of the 
order of his master incumbent on himself, being the slave of order, 
has placed the finger of consent on the eye, and girded up the loin 
of effort and venture, collected sentence after sentence from every 
source, and for a period of two years has devoted himself to the 
compilation and preparation of this history. And after completing 
it, he has named it liiyazu-s-Salatin, 1 according to the date of its 
completion. It is hoped that this work may merit the approval of 
all persons of light- It is desired of people conversant with past 
times, that if they detect any mistake or oversight, they will over¬ 
look it, inasmuch as this humble man is not free from shortcom¬ 
ings, according to the saying “ Man is made up of sins of commis¬ 
sion and omission,” and further, that, according to their capacity, 
they will correct the mistakes and defects, and if they cannot do 
60 , they will be good enough to overlook them. 

The plan of this work consists of an Introduction and Four 
Chapters. 

Its arrangement is as follows :— 

(a) The Introduction consists of Four Sections. 

Section 1 relates to a description of the state of populousness 
of the country of Bengal, and of its boundaries and environs. 

Section II relates to a description of certain characteristics of 
that country. 

p. 349). However that may be, Bengal well deserved to be styled “ Jtnnat.ul • 
hilad ” or ‘ Paradise of Provinces, 7 owing to the fertility of its soil, the richness 
of its produce, and the vastnees of its natural resources. During Musalman 
rule, the Province of Bengal yielded the largest revenue to the Delhi Emperors, 
and in consequence its Viceroyalty was always coveted by Princes Royal of 
Delhi, from so remote a period as the tiraeB of Emperors Shamsuddin Alta tush 
an( j Ghiasuddin Balban-whose sons in succession ruled over Bengal, not to 
speak of later Mughal Princes Royal of Delhi. Under British rule also, Bengal 
Proper, including Assam, Behar and Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, forms the 
largest Administrative Division of India, contains one-third of the total 
population of British India, and yiolds a gross revenue of 17 or 18 millions 
sterling, or one-third of the nctual revenues of the Indian Empire. It is 
worthy of note that the above expression is also used in Mughal Imperial 
(official) documents, vide J.A.S.B.for 1901, Vol. LXX, Part I, No. l,pp- 21-22. 

1 “ Riynfu-s Salitin ” is a ohronogram yielding date 1202 A.H., correspond¬ 
ing to 1788 A.C., the year in which this historical work was completed. 
‘ Rauzah ’ in Persian means a ‘ garden,’ its plural being ‘ Riya? ’ meaning, 
• gardens.’ “ Salitin ” means “ Kings ”; therefore, ‘ Riya?u-s-Salaj;in ’ means 
gardens of Kings.” It is a pity the anthor does not specify all the sources 
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Section III relates to a description of certain cities of that 
country. 

Section IV relates to a brief sketch of the role of the Raian 
of Hindustan. 

Chapter I relates to a description of the rule of the Musalman 
rnlers who as Viceroys held delegated authority over this country 
from the Emperors of Delhi. 

Chapter II relates to a chronicle of the Musalman Kings who 
mounting the throne of Bengal, had the Khutbah 1 of sover¬ 
eignty recited after their own names. 


of his history, but there is internal evidence to indicate that, besides consult¬ 
ing standard historical works, each as Tabaqat-Nnsiri by Minhnj-u-Sirnj, 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shah I by #iauddin Barni and by Siraj Afif (which contain 
references to the history of Bengal only for the period between 1198 to 
1338 A.C.) and Tabaqat-i-Akbari by Nizatnnddin Ahmad (which contains an 
account of Bengal for the period 1338 to 1538), the Badaoni and Akbarnimnh 
by Abul Fazl(forthe period under Akbar)and other similar standard historical 
works on India such as the Tuinlc, the Iqbdlnamah, tho Pddshdhndmah, the 
AUimgirndmdh, and tho Maasir-i-Alamgiri. Salim had recourse also to other less 
known historical treatises relating to Bengal which are not perhaps now extant, 
and perhaps lay only in MSS. Our author now and then says ' I have seen in. 
a little book,’ and he also cites a historical compilation by one Haji Muham¬ 
mad of Qandahar, of which no copy seems now to exist. Our author appears 
also to have taken considerable pains in deciphering old inscriptions on menu- 
ments, mosques, and shrines in Gaur and Panduah—old Musalman capitals 
of Bengal. This feature considerably enhances the value of his history, 
and gives it a superiority over other similar works, and places our author in 
the forefront of Bengal antiquarians and researchers. Indeed, Ghuldm 
Husain is pre-eminently the Historian of Muhammadan Bengal, because 
other Muhammadan historians before or aftor him dealt only with certain 
periods of Bengal history, whilst our author’s narrative comprises the history 
of Bengal from the earliest mythological period to the dawn of British rule 
with a more detailed account of Muhammadan Eulers of Bengal. Stewart's 
History of Bengal is to a great extent based on the • Riyi? ’ though Stewart 
very often has preferred the less accurate account of tho Dakhin historian 
Firishta, who flourished in the seventeenth century. The great Oriental scholar 
and antiquarian Professor B.ochmann, in his • Contributions to tho History 
and Geography of Bengal * says: "The Biyiz is much prized as being tho 
ful.es account m Persian of tho Muhammadan History of Bengal." }>f ofe8 
sor Blochmann further observes "for the early portions. Ghulam Hu 

* * “ 8e<1 b °; k8 ' Tb,ch aro unknown at present; yet ho gives valuable 

dates which are often confirmed by collateral eridonce Salim ha • nl 
a fair use of the antiquities of the Gaur District." " rn “ ,, ° 

1 Th<> — ,, '' bah i8 a Musalman prayer-book recited on Fridays, • Id days, and 
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Chapter III relates to a description of the careers of the 
Nazims 1 who were appointed to the Nizamat of this country by 
the Caghta’i 8 or Mughal Emperors. 

Chapter IV consists of two parts :— 

Part I being descriptive of the arrival of the Christians, con¬ 
sisting of the Portuguese and the French, <fcc., in the Dakhln and 
in Bengal. 

Part II being descriptive of the domination of the English 
Christians over Bengal and the Dakhin. 


other special days and occasions. The recital of the Kh atbah after one s 
Dame and the minting of coine, was regarded by Musalman sovereigns as 
emblems of sovereignty. 

1 Nw/ime— 

The Nazims were functionaries created by the Mughal Government 
or by Sher Shah (Badaoni, Vol. I, p. 365). To each Province or $ubah, the 
Mughal Emperors appointed two Principal Heads of administration, one being 
the Nazim and the other being the Diwan. The Nijim was the Governor 
or Viceroy of the Province, he was the Executive and Military Head of the 
Province, and administered Criminal Justice; whilst the Diwan, though 
independent of the former and directly subordinate to the Delhi Emperor, 
held portfolio of the Finance, and was responsible for the revenne administra¬ 
tion of the Province, and also occasionally administered Civil Justice. Thus 
there were two independent wheels in the machinery of Provincial adminis- 
tration. Under the Nazims, there was a chain of subordinate officials, calie 
Nnib Nazims, Serlashkars, Faujdars, Kotwals and Thanadars on the execute 
Bide, and under Diwins on the judicial side, were Qaz.-ul-Qa^at (Chief 
Justice), Qnzis, Muftis, Mir Adis, Sadrs presided over by Sadr-i-Sadur and on 
the revenue side were Naib or local Diwins, Am.Is, Sh.qdars, Karknn., 
Qanungos, and Pat wans. The Judiciary, both Civil and Criminal, were often 
however, independent of bothNi S ims and Diwans and subordinate only U> the 
Imperial Sadr-i-Sadur or §adr-i-Kul or $adr-i-Jahan (or^Minister . JusD e 
at Delhi, who was responsible for good conduct to the Mughal Emperor 

himself. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. P- 37-49, and do. Vol. I, p. 268.) 

a Caghtai Khin was a son of Cangiz Khan. Emperor Babar the founder 
of the MughaTdynasty in India, was descended on the mother’s side from 
a nobler stock, that is, from Caghtai Khan ; hence the Mu^al Emperors o 
India commonly styled themselves as Caghta, Emperors in preference Jo 
1 Mughal ’ Emperors, the term • Mughal ’ not being sc 

ance^ith an accepted usage and principle amongst Moslem to refo back 
their lineage to the nobler side, whether paternal or maternal. 
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INTRODUCTION: CONSISTING OF 4 SECTIONS. 

Section I. A Description ok the Boundaries and Environs 

ok the Country ok Bengal. 

Be it known to the way-farers of the climes of travels and 
histories that the Sabah 1 of Bengal is in the second climate. 8 
From Islamabad, 5 otherwise known as Chittagong, to Teliagadhi,* 
that is, from east to west, the length is 400 Karoh, 6 and its breadth 
from north to south, that is, from the mountains in the north to 


1 The name of Subah originated from the time of Emperor Akbnr, who 
designated the fiscal areas as follows from the time of the ten-years’ settle¬ 
ment:—A Subah was an aggregate of Sarkara, a Sarknr or Division was 
an aggregate of Dasturs, a Dastur (which Sir Henry Elliot in his Glossary 
explains as an abbreviation of Dasturu-l-Aml, corresponding to a district 
under a Sarkar) was an aggregate of Pargarms or Mahals (used as equivalent 
expressions), and a Pargana or Mahal meant a fiscal division, the fiscal unit, 
coinciding with the dominions of a native chief under the Mngjial dynasty. 
The words used before Akbar’s time to denote fiscal divisions or tracts of 
country larger than the Pargana, were Sliaq, Kh at tali, 'Arjah, Diyar, Vilayet, 
Iqta, Bilad and Mamlakat. Thus in the earlier Musalinnn histories before the 
end of the fourteenth century, wo come across Shaq-i-Sama, Khattnh-i-Ondh. 
1 Arsali-i-Gorakpur, Diyur-i or Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti, Vilavet-i-Mean Donb, 
Iqta'-i-Kara, Bilad Bang, Mamlakat Lakhnanti. See Elliott Glossary, and Ain, 
Vol. II, p. 115, and Tabaqat-i-Nn$iri, pp. 14>i and 2(>2. 

2 The Maealman astronomers and geographers divided the world into seven 
parts, to each of which they gave the name of Iqlini or climate.—Sec Ain-i- 
Akbari Jarrett's Trans., Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

S Islamabad or Chittagong. The district was first conquered by the 

Independent Mnsalman Kings of Bengal. In 1350 A.C.. about which year 

Ibn Batutah was in Chittagong, it belonged to King Fakhrnddin of Su’nnr- 

gaon. It was re-conquered in 1665 by the Moghals under Umid Khin who 

changed the name of the place to IslAm.abid during the rule of Nawab 

Shaista Khnn, Viceroy of Bengal.—See Bloohmann’s contributions to History 

and Geography of Bengal and the Alarngb-Kamah, P . 0-R), and the Ain 
vol. II, p. 125. 1 


Teliagadhi on Teliagarhi is a pass lying between Rajmahal on the 
south, and the Ganges on the north; formerly of strategic importance as 
commanding the approaches to Bengal Proper. The ruins of a largo s.ono 
fort still exist, through which the E.I. Railway passes. See Unnt. Imp 
Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, p. 236 and Ain, Vol. II, p. 116. P ‘ 

* Karoh or Kos-Ain 16 says :-The Kos'was fixed at 100 tanabs, each 

consisting of 50 Ilabi gaz or 4°° poles (hou,). each pole of 121 Sher 

Shah fixed the at 60 >•*.«. each of 60 Sikandri A is c-,nul to 

three hos .—See Ain-i*Akbari t Vol. II, p. 414 . 
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Sarkiir Mftdamn, 1 which is the southern limit of this Subah, is 
200 Karoh. And since in the period of Jalal-uddin Muhammad 
Akbar Padshah Ghazi, the Subah of Orissa was conquered by 
Kalapahar 8 and annexed to the Empire of the Sovereigns of 
Delhi, and made a part of the Subah of Bengal, the extent of the 
latter Subah became extended by 43 karoh in length and by 20 
karoh in breadth. In the southern limits of this Subah is the sea, 
and towards its north and east, are high mountains, and on the 
west, it adjoins the Subah of Behar. During the rule of 
Emperor Akbar, ‘Isa Khan s Afghan conquering the eastern 
provinces struck coin and recited Khiitba in the name of Akbar, 
and annexed it to the Subah of Bengal. There* are twenty-eight 


I Sarkiir Madaran extended “ in a Bemi-circle from Nagor in western 
Birbhumover Raniganj along the Damudar to above Bardwao, and from there 
over Khandghosh, Jahanabad, Chandrakooa (western Hnghli district; to 
Mandalghat, at the mouth of the Rupnarayau river, and consisted of 16 
nmhals with a revenue of Rs. 235,085.”—See Blochmann’e Contributions to 


the History and Geography of Bengal and the Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 141. 

8 Kalapahar is the famous general of the Afghan King of Bengal, Sulai- 
jnan Kararani, and the renowned conqueror of the temple of Jagannath in 
Puri in south Orissa. Kalapahar was killed by a gun-ehot in one of the 
fights between Masum and Qutlu of Orissa and ‘Aziz Kokah, which in 990 
A.H., took place between Colgong and Gadhi. A detailed description of 
Kalapahar’s conquest of Orissa is given in the Makhzan-i-Afghani .—See Ain, 
Vol. I, p- 370 and Vol. II, p. 128. 

8 ‘Isa Khiin Afghan flourished in ‘ Bhati’ in the reign of Daud, the last 
Afghan King of Bengal, and continued as ' over-lord ’ or ' Marzban-i-Bhati,’ 
as Abnl Fazl in the Ain styles him, with twelve great Zemindars or prince¬ 
lings (known in those days as Bara Bhuiyus) under him, after annexation of 
Bongal by Emperor Akbar to the Mughal Empire. ' Isa's gadx was known as 
Masnad-i-Ali, the existing Diwhn families of Haibatnagar and Jangalban in 
Mymensingh district claim descent from ‘Isa. “Bhati” according to Abul 
Fazl extended 400 Kos from east to west, and 300 Kos from north to the 
ocean to the south ; it thus included the Sundarban and the tracts along the 
Megna. Grant defines “Bhati” as including the Sundarban and all the 
neighbouring lowlands (even Hijely) overflooded by the tides. The Musalman 
historians never use the term Sundarban, but give the sea-board from Hijely 
to the Megna one name of ‘ Bhati,' which signifies lowlands overflooded 
bv tides.—See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 342, and J.A.S. No. 3, 1874, and No. 2, 


1875 and Ain. Vol II. p. 117- . . . Q 

♦ In the Ain. the S-ibah of Bengal is stated to have consisted of 24 Sar- 

kars including 787 inahals, and the revenue is stated to have been 69 KrorB 

84 lakhs 59 thousand and 19 dims, equivalent to Rs. 14,961,482-15-7. Its. 

standing army, according to the Ain, consisted of 23,330 cavalry, 801,loO 
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Sarkars with eighty-seven mahals in this Subali 1 . In past times, 
the fixed revenue of this Subah was fifty-nine kror eighty-four Ink, 
fifty-nine thousand and three hundred and nineteen dams, which is 
equal to about one kror forty-nine laic, sixty-one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-two rupees and fifteen annas in sicca Rupees. 
Twenty-three thousand three hundred and thirty cavalry, eight lak 


infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,200 guns, 4,400 boats. Remembering that the 
army was not generally paid in coin, but by bestowal of liefs or military jagirs, 
even ut this distance of .time, it is not difficult to imagine how Bengal wan 
overrun by colonies of Musaluinu feudal barons.—See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
p. 129 and Vol, I, p. 370. 


1 On tiie Frontiers or Mohammaoan Bengal. 


The text as well as the Akbarnnmah and the Iqbalnainah-i-Jahangiri state 
that Bengal was bounded on the south by the sea, on the north by hilla (that 
is, those south of Nepaul, Sikkim, and Bhutan), on the east by hills (that is, 
those of Chittagong and Arukan), on the west by the Subali of Behar. Dor- 
mg the reigns, however, of the Independent Musalman Kings (such as Ilyas 
Shiah, and Alauddin Husain Shih in 1502 and his son and successor Nasrat 
Shah), the Musalmin Kingdom of Bengal was more extensive than its geogra¬ 
phical limits, and included northern portions of Orissa or Jnju&gar, Kuoh 
Behar, Kamrup or Western Assam with portions of Eastern Assam, and the 
whole of Upper Behar (a Governor to represent the Bengal Musalman King 
being posted at Hijipur opposite to Patna), and the eastern portions of South 
Behar including Sarkars Monghyr and Behar.—(See J.A.S. No. 3, 1873, 
pp. 221-222). The whole of Orissa was conquered and annexed to the Bengal 
Musalman Kingdom in the reign of Solaimau Karuraui, the last but oue inde¬ 
pendent Musalinau Afghan King in Bengal. 


When Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered Bengal, he ruled (ostensibly as Viceroy 
of the Musalinau Emperor of Delhi, Kutbuddin Aibak) over portions of 
Dinajepur, Mildab, Rangpur, Nadiah, Birbhuin, and Ba.dwau comprising what 
was then called Diyar-i-Lakhnauti, and also he held Behar (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
p. 150). This state of things continued during the rule of his two immediate 
successors, when we hud Hnsamuddin lwns (a contemporary of Sultan 
Rhamsuddin Altamsh) extending the frontier eastward (a <he Brahmaputra 
and southward to the eea-bourd, and reigning as an independent king under 
the title of SuRan Ghiusuddin (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 103). The Tarikh Firm 
‘-hah., p. 87 mentions that Emperor Balkan in his pursuit of Miigjjisuddin 
ughral, had to go so far eastward ns Suuaignon. which would appear to have 
been within the limits also of Tughral s Bengal Kingdom. Again, in 1350 A C 
when Ibu-i-Batutah was in Chittagong, we hud this important seaport was in 
e hands of King Fakhruddm of Sunurgaou. As Mr. Thomas in his learned 
discussions on old coins of Bengal Musalmin Kings has suggested, it would 
Boom that so early as the twelfth century there whs free commercial inter 
course between the south-eastern sea-board of Bengal and the Arab seaport* 
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nnd one thousand and one hundred and fifty-eight infantry, one 
hundred and eighty elephants, and four thousand two hundred 
and six guns, four thousand and four hundred fleet of boats, con¬ 
stituted the standing army. Adjoining to the northern limits of 
Chittagong, is the tract of country ruled by the Rajah of Tippcralt. 
It is an extensive country. The rulers of that country enjoy the 
title of Manik, for instance NyaManik. The nobles have the title 
of Narain. 1 The Rajah of that place had one thousand elephants 
and two laks of infantry in Ids service. Riding horses are not 
available. Between the north and the wes£ of Bengal, pointing 
more towards the north, is the province of Kueh Behar. Its length 
from east to west, from the beginning of Parganab Bhitarband 3 
which is included in the conquered provinces, to Patngaon, 2 which 
is the limit of the tract of the Murang, is 55 kos, aud its breadth 
from south to north, that is, from Parganah Najhat, which is 
included in the conquered country, to Pushakarpur, 3 which adjoins 
Kbontaghat, 2 is fifty kos. This tract of country, in point of the 
sweetness of its water, and mildness and salubrity of its air, aud 


of Rn-hdid and Basorah ; and it would se c ra it was this commercial Musalman 
activity combined with superior martial and moral qaal.t.es tl.at paved the 
way for Musalmou domination throughout Bengal. 

Subsequently in .be reign of Ghi.sud.lin Tughlak Shih. "• fi "? 
gal Mus.ln.iu Kingdom has grown so extern,,ve and nnw.eld), that ™ 
him separating Debar from Bengal, and placing .t under a. »dep« 
Governor. whilst Bengal itself for pnrposes of 
was divided into threo different sections, n.. : (1) 

comprising Easter,, Bengal, (2) Diyir-i-Sitgaon. comprising ^stern Beug 
and (3) Diyar-i-Lakhnanti, comprising Northern and Centra S 
Governor was appointed to each of tho above threo admm.strat.re Se 
or Divisions, the Governor of Lakhnauti boing the Supreme Go™™.r o 
Viceroy whilst the two other Governors were ptaced generally m BUhor 

dination to him (Tarikh-i-Firnr, Shah., p. del). But ' th “ ( ° T ° tlkh .i.Firuu 
not last long , for in the roign of Muhammad SJl.h W. a „ d 

Shahi, p. 4S0) Bengal again rose as an Independent 

as has been mentioned above, the who!.L lo " he Bengal Kingdom, whilst 
portion, of Southern Behar was aga.n annexed to the Be ga B colltinuod 

Orissa al.o was subsequently added to ,U 1 ,t r “5 Orissa, was 

until Akbar came to the throne, when Eiengal. * ™* r . T , ria ,. i . Finl . 

annexed to the Mughal Emp.ro of Delb.. S “ ^ Illjtilll Coinage 

- - 

1 The same in Ain-i-Akban, \ . i. 2, p. I 17 - 4y 

% F or identification of these places see J.A.S., l • 
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the comfort of its inhabitants, is superior lo all (lie eastern 
tracts of Hindustan. Large oranges thrive here, and other fruits 
also grow in abundance. The tree of pepper grows there, its root 
is thin, and its branches creep over ponds. Its ear, like the ear 
of grape, hangs down from the branches. Its inhabitants belong 
to two tribes, namely, Makh and Kfij, * its Rajah is of the first 
tribe. They mint gold coins, and the coins are called Naraini. 
Notable Rajahs have ruled there. One lak and one thousand 
infantry are always in the service of the Rajah. 

And the country .of Kamrup which is also called Kamru* or 
Kamtah is subject to those Rajahs. The inhabitants of Kamrup 
are good-looking, and in magic raise the standard of mastery ; aud 
many incredible stories are related regarding them. In respect of 
the Hora of that place, it is said that the scentof the flowers continues 
as fresh as before, some months after their being plucked, and that 
with these necklaces are made, and that by cutting trees a sweet 
liquid is obtained, aud that the mango-tree trails like a climbing 
vine over ponds, and produces mango-fruit; and other similar 
slories are related. 

And the mountain of Bhutan, which is the abode of the Bhut inhs, 
lies to south of Kuch Behar. Tangan 1 2 * * * * * 8 horses and Bliut and Bari 
horses and the musk-deer are found iu this mountain. In the 

1 In Tnbaqnl-i-Nofiri, p. 156, “ Mech ’’ and “ Koch.” See J.A.S, for 1872, 
p. 49. Alamgirnamah, p 6S3. Akbarnamah, p. 207. Tuzuk p. 147, and /W-’ 
shahnamah, p. 64, Vol. II. 

2 Kamrup (iu Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 163, Kumrud) included the Western portion 

of Assam together with the Bengal Districts of Rangpur, Rnngnmti (now in 

Goalpara District) and Sylhet. It was first conquered by Musulmnns in the 

roign of llnssamuddin Iwaz alias Sultan Ghiasuddin, an immediate successor 
of Bnkht.yar Klnlji, iu the early part of the thirteenth century. ( Tabaqat-i - 

Nafiri, p. 163). At the close of the fifteenth century, its Rajah Nelumbhar was 
overthrown by Husain Shfih, King of Bengal. In ancient days, Kamrup was 
noted for its sorcery and the beauty of its women. Rangpur is stated to 
have been founded by Bakhtiyar Khilji, during his expedition into Tibet — 

See also J.A.S. for 1872, p. 49; Alanujirnamah, p.p. 678 and 780, makes ib 
equivalent for Hajo (Koch Hajo) Guuhati and dependencies. 

8 ” Tangistan” is the general name for that assemblage of mountains 
which constitute the territory of Bhutan, “tangs” meaning 'defiles.’ Abnl 
Fazl also mentions these ‘Tanghan’ horses. He states; “In the lower parts 
of Bengal near to Kuch, a species of horse is produced called Tanghan.” 

The tangan pony is usually 13 hands high aud short bodied, deep iu the 
cheat, and very active. 
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centre of this tract, a river runs between two rocks, its breadth 
is small, bat it is very deep, and its current is strong. An iron- 
chain is put across the top of the river, and its ends are affixed 
to pieces of rocks on the two sides of the river, and a second 
chain is put over the first chain at a distance, equal to the height 
of a man. Pedestrians cross the river by placing their feet on 
the lower chain, and seizing with their hand the upper chain. 


And what is stranger is that horses and all other loads aud bag¬ 
gages are ferried across this river along this very chain. The 
people of this tract are ruddy-coraplexioned and fat; their hairs 
fall hanging down their heads and necks. Their dress consists of 
only one rag, just sufficient to cover the private parts. Men and 
women of this place dress in the same manner. The pronuncia¬ 
tions in their language resemble those of the people of Kuch 
Behar. It is said that mines of turquoise-stone also exist iu this 


mountain. 

Between the north and the east of the country of Bengal, 
bordering on the tract of Kararup, is the vilayat or province of 
A sham (Assam). In its middle, the river Brahmaputra flows 
from east to west. Its length from west to east—that is, from 
(iowahati to Sadiah—is about two hundred karoh or kos, and its 
breadth from north, that is from the rocky fastnesses of the tribes 
of Mari, Ma]mi, Baplila and Valandah,' to the hills of the Nanga 
tribe, is approximately seven or eight days’ journey. Its southern 
mountains adjoin lengthwise the mountains of Khasia, Kachar 
and Kashmir, 2 and breadthwise they adjoin Autan or Atwiin, the 
abode of the Nanga tribe. Its northern mountain skirts length¬ 
wise the lofty ridges of Kamrup, and breadthwise it faces the 


1 Tribes of Mari, Majmi, Daphla, and Vilandah and Nag.-Vilandah or 
Landab tribe ban been identified with the Akas tribe. 

All these tribes belong to the Non-Aryan Tibet-Bnrman atock. which have 
cW to the skirts of the Himalayas, they crossed into Ind.a by the north- 
paBfle3 and in pre-bistoric times they had dwelt in Central As,a, 

side by side with the ancestors of the Mongolians and the Chinese. The 
• r-inal types of the Tibeto-Rurman Btock are the following: (1) Cacharis, 
"si Tipnraa or Strongs. (4) Bho.iy.s, ( 6 ) G.rong., ( 6 ) Marmia, 
m lie™* ( 8 ) Lopchaa. (9) Miria. (10) Akaa, (11) Miihmia, (12) Naira* 
(13) Dapblaa.—Sea J.A .8 for 1872, p. 76, Col. Dalton’s**Ethnology of Bengal 
i„d alao description of Aa.am and the Assam... .n Almafraomoh. P 72A 
, This aeom, to be a copyiat*. mistake for “ Ooneser h.lla (see J.A .S. 1872, 
p. 7C1). The Alnmgimamnh has Srinagar ! p. 722. 
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mountains of the Valarlah tribe. The tract in the north of 
the river Brahmaputra, from Gowahati to the abodes of Mari 
and Majmi tribes, is called Ottarakul; and the extent of the 
Dakhinkul is from the country of Naktirani 1 to village .Sadiah. 
The climate of tlvO lands bordering ou the Brahmaputra is for 
foreigners poisonous. For eight months the rainy season prevails, 
and the four jbonths of winter are not free from ruin. And the 
flowers and f/uits of Hindustan and Bengal are available here ; 
and besides' these, others are fonnd which are not to he had in 
Hindustair. Wheat, barley, and pulse are not grown, hut the soil 
is fit fo^ cultivation of all kinds. Salt is scarce and dear, and 
what is procurable from the defiles of some of the rocks is bitter 
and brackish. The fighting cocks of that country do not turn 
back face from enemies ; though the adversary may be strong and 
big, they fight so much that the brain of the head becomes dis¬ 
turbed and they die. Large well-formed elephants abound in the 
wilds and the mountains. And plenty of deer, wild-goats, and 
wild-cows, and the horned fighting rams are also to ho fonnd. In 
the sands of the river Brahmaputra, gold is found ; twelve thou¬ 
sand Assamese are employed on this work. Every year one tola 
of gold per head is paid into the Rajah’s treasury. But the gold 
is not quite pure, so that one tola of gold sells for eight or nine 
rupees, and silver and gold coins are minted in the name of the 
Rajah, and shells are current, but copper pice is not in use. Musk- 
deer is found in the mountains of Asliarn. The bladder of musk 
is large, and full of large pieces of musk, and is beautiful-looking. 
The aloes-wood, which grows in the mountains of Kamriip and 
Sadiah and Lakhugirah, is heavy and full of scent. No tax 
is levied from its subjects. From every house, out of every three 
persons, one person has to serve its Rajah, and in serving him, 
shows no laxity, and if laxity is visible, ho is killed. Tho Rajah 
of that place dwells in a lofty building, and does not put his foot 
on the ground, and if he places his foot on the ground, ho is de¬ 
prived of his raj. And the people of this country have a false 
notion that their progenitors were in heaven, ami that at one time 
fixing a ladder of gold they came down to the earth, and that 
since then they have dwelt on earth. Hence the Rajah is called 
Sargi—and ‘Sarg’ in the Hindi language means ‘heaven.’ And 

i " Naktimni " or “Naktirani" haa been identified with Deshmni a 
pergaua of Kamrup.—See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 76. 
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the Rajahs of that country are powerful ami notable. ILissaul 
that when the Rajah of that place dies, his servants, male ami 
female, with some conveniences aud necessaries, and carpets 
and clothes aud victuals together with a chiragh full of oil, are 
placed with him iu a sepulchral monument, securely covered over 
with strong logs of wood. 1 2 

And adjoining to Assam (Asham) is Tibet, and adjoining Tibet, 
are Khata and Machin* The capital of Khata is Khan Baligh, 3 
which is at a distance of four days from the sea. It is said from 
Khan Baligh to the seashore, a canal lias been dug, and both 
sides of it have been solidly embanked. And in the mountains 
to the east of Asham towards Utarakul, at a distance of fifteen 
days’ iourney, the tribes of Mari and Majmi dwell. In that 
mountain black deer and elephants are bred. Silver, copper and 
tin are procured from those mountains. The habits of those 
tribes (of Mari and Majmi) resemble those of the Assamese, and 
in beauty and refinement their females are superior to the women 
of Assam. They have a great horror for the gun, in regard to 
which they say : “ It is a wicked thing, it shouts out, but does 

not move from its place, and an infant comes out of its belly, aud 
kills human beings.” 

And between the south and east of Bengal, is situate a large 
tract called Arkhaug (Arracan); 4 Chittagong adjoins it. The male 
elephant abouuds there, horses are scarce, and camels aud asses 
can he had at high prices. And cows and buffaloes are not to be 
found there, hut there is an animal resembling cows and buffaloes, 
and of brown colour, which yields milk. Their religion is distinct 
from Islam and Hinduism. Barring tueir mothers, they can take 
nil other women for their wives; for instance, a brother may 
many bis sister. And the people never remiss in their obeisance 
to the authority of their sovereign and chief whom they stjle 

1 •« The account of the bnrial of Ahom magnates is confirmed by recent 
JHcb.sures of desecrated graves ."-See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 82, footnote^ 

2 China was long known to Asiatics under the name of Khutai or Khata 

or Kl’Utfl and Marhin. 

3 Khan Baligh is the name given to Pekin ; it means the Court of the 
Great Khan. See D’Herbelot and Yule’s Marcopolo. 

♦ Arracan or the Magh country included Chittagong till a late period ; it 
formed a great Buddhist Kingdom, whilst adjoining it on the north was the 
Hindu Kingdom of Tipperah.-See Alarngirnamah, p. 940, wherein Arracan 
is called “ Kakhang,” and its inhabitants are called “ Jlaghs.” 



* Wali,’ :m* always linn in tlioir allegiance to him. Women 
soldiers turn out :it ilm/mrs, whilst their husbands stay at home. 
The inhabitants are all black in colour, and their males do nut 
keep beard. 

Anil adjoining to the country of Aikhang, is situate the country 
of Pegu. 1 * * * S between the south and east of Bengal. And the military 
force of that country consists of an elephant-corps and infantry. 
White elephants are found in its jungles, and on its boundaries 
are mines of minerals and precious stones ; owing to this, enmity 
exists between the Piguans and the Arkhangians. 

And bordering on this tract is the country of J/iir/.* The in¬ 
habitants are so many animals dressed up in human forms. They 
eat every animal of the earth and the sea that is procurable. 
They spare no animals. Their religion and law are all unsound. 
And they marry their sisters, born of different mothers. And 
the pronunciations of their language arc similar to those of the 
people of Tibet. 

And in the southern limits of Bengal, is situate the vilayet 
of Odisali (Orissa). From Laudahdulfd to Mai wall and t he 
passage of the Chilkah lake, are its limits. In the period of the 
sovereignty of Sultan Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Padshah 
Gbazi, this country being conquered by Kalapabar was entered 
in the Diwau-i-Akbari and annexed to the Nizamat of Bengal. 
Aud its short account is this, that Kalapabar, s who was one of the 
nobles of Babar and who was bold and could work miracles, 
under order of Muhammad Akbar Padshah, engaged in conquer¬ 
ing that country with 12,000 select cavalry. Rajah Makand Deo, 


1 Pegu is now a division of British Burmuh comprising the districts of 
ltangun, Bassein, Ac. 

a The Mughs and Arracanese were one race, their conntry being Arracan 

or Arkhang. They made constant raids in fleets of armed boats up tho 
rivers of South-Eastern Bengal. During tho Viceroyulty of tho Mughul Viceroy 
of Bengal at Dacca, Nawab Shaista Khan, these raids were considerably 
checked, and several of tho Magh fleets were captured at tho mouth of tho 

Megna River, and tho fort of Chittagong was also re-stormed. The Mnghs 
were also expelled from tho islaud of Sandip. A large number of Magh 
settlers are to bo found still in Chittagong, Bakarganj, NoakluJi and Tipperah. 
'1 hough originally Buddhists, they linvo now intermixed with tho people, 
and have become Uinduiscd or semi-Uiuduiscd.—Seo ALnn.jirnumah, p. 9 to. 

S The first Muhammadau incursions into Jajnagaror Northern Orisaaappear 
to have taken place about lL'Ul AC. under Muhammad Shiran, an officer of 
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the ruler of that country, was very luxurious and given to in¬ 
dolence and ease. For six months he admitted the public to his 
audience, and attended to the management of the affairs of his 
country, and for six months he gave his body rest, and went to 
sleep. And if anyone awoke him during his period of slumber, 
he was sure to be killed. When the news of the arrival iu that 
country of Kalapahar with the Imperial forces, came to the ear 
of the lutjah, he built the fort of Barahbati, 1 which is a strong 
fort, for his security, and entrenched himself in it. And placing 

Bnkhtiyar Kbilji, and subsequently under Hussamudin Iwaz, Tughan Khan, and 
Tughral (see Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 157, 163, 244, 262). Under Husain Shah* 
Ismail Ghazi iuvaded also Jajnagar or Orissa, sacked the capital Cuttack and 
successfully stormed the holy city, Puri (see J.A.S. 1874, p. 215 and do. 1872, 
p. 335). The complete defeat of the Hindus took place in 1567-68 A.C., when 
Salaiman Kararani, Kiug of Beugal, with a largo army under his famous 
General Kalapahar advauced into Orissa and defeated the last independent 
Kajah Makand Doo under the walls of Jajpftr and Katak. When subsequently 
in Akbar’s time the Afghan Kingdom of Bengal was supplanted by the 
Mughnls, tho Afghans in large numbers migrated into 0ri6sa. In 1575 A.C., 
a great battle took place betweeu Mnghuls and Afghans (at Bajlianra, Budamii 
p. 193) at Mughalmari, near Jaleswnr in Balasore, in winch Baud, the last 
Afghan king, was defeated, and Orissa practically shortly after (1592 A.C.) 
became a Mughal Province, administered by the Moghul Viceroy of Bengal. 
Iu the Ain, Abul Fazl mentions that the Hiudu rulers of Orissa had the title 
of Gajpati, or Lord of the Elephant. In the time of Nawab Ali Vardi Khan, 
Mughul Viceroy of Bengal, Orissa became the hunting-ground of Mnhratta 
free-booters. The struggles between Ali Vardi and the Mahrattaa are 
graphically described in the Siirul Mutakherin. See Tabaqat-i-Nasir i, 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Rhilii, Akbarnamah and Makhzan-i-Afghani. Jajnagar is 
mentioned by Badaoni I, p. 233, as having beon subdued by Ulugh KIjjui in 
1323 A.C. or 723 A.H. f in Ghiasuddin Tughlak’s reign, and is mentioned as 
having been subdued in 1360A.C., by Firuz Shah Tnghlak, Bndaoni I, 248 and 
Tarikh Firuz Shahi by Shams Seraj, p. 115. Seraj mentions that the idol of 
Jagannath was carried off to Delhi by Firuz Shah fp. 119). 

I In the Seirul-Mutakherin it is called Barahbati. The fort of Barahbati 
is on the south bank of the Mahanadi river, opposite to the city of Cuttack ; 
it is now in ruius. The following description of it is translated and sum¬ 
marised by me from the Srir:—" The fort Barahbati with the city of Cuttack 
is situate on the strip of land lying between the rivers Mahanada and Kathajun... 
The fort is on the bank of the Mahanada, and the circumference of its en¬ 
closing rampart is about three Kroh. The rampart is built of stone, brick, 
lime and cement, and a wide moat tuns round the rampart. The city of 
Cuttack is situate on the banks of the Kathajuri river, aad the distance 
between the fort and the city is about two Krph...*' 
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proper forces for encountering the enemy, lie himself, according 
to his old habit, went to sleep. Kalapahar, by successive and 
numerous fightings, vanquished the Rajah’s forces, and brought 
to his subjection the entire dominion of Odisah (Orissa), so 
much so that he carried otf the Rani together with all household 
goods and chattels. Notwithstanding all this, from fear of be¬ 
ing killed, no one was bold to wake up this drunkard of the sleep 
of negligence, so that Kalapahar had his hands free. After com¬ 
pleting the subjugation of the entire country, and investing the 
Fort of Barahbati, which was his (the Rajah’s) place of sleep, 
Kalapahar engaged in fighting. The officers and employes of the 
Rajah 1 summoning his clarion-players communicated (lie news of 
the whole affair through the reed of the clarion. When (lie news 
about Kalapahar went to the ear of that fortune-sleeper on the 
bed of sleep, which is brother of death, considering this alfair 
as the event of the Day of Judgment, like the sleepers in graves, 
from the sound of the trumpet, sprang confounded from the sleep 
of oblivion, and making the movement of a slaughtered animal, 
devoted his head to the swords of the warriors of Islam. The 
country of Orissa and the fort of Barahbati being subjugated, wore 
added to the dominions under the sovereignty of the Musalman 
Emperors. The firm Muhammadan religion and the enlightened 
laws of Islam were introduced into that country. Before this, the 

1 This was Rajah Mukimd Devn, Ilaricandara, who reigued from 1660 to 
1568. Mokund Deva was a Telugu by birth. In 1561-65 A.C. a treaty was 
concluded between Emperor Akbur and the Rajah, preceded by mutual des¬ 
patch of ambassadors on both sides (see Badaoni p. 76, wherein it is stated 
that Hagan Khan Khazanohi and Mabaputir where sont by Akbar as ambassa¬ 
dors to the Rajah of Orissa). As mutual jealonsies prevailed between Mughuls 
and Afghnn3,this political measure was adopted by Akbar, in order to serve 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Musalman Afghan King of Bengal, 
Sulaiman Karrariim, who had planned to extend his Bengal Kingdom by 
annexing Orissa aud also to prevent the latter from helping Akbar’s rebellious 
Governor of Taunpur, named Khan Zatuan. Finding shortly after Akbar 
engaged in wara in tho west, Sulaiman K&rarnni, the King of Bengal, attaoked 
the Orissa Rajah, who had come close to the Ganges; the Rajah Bed to Fort 
Kotsama. The Bengal King detached a force under Kalapahar, his general, to 
Orissa across Maynrbhanja and thence southward by the Kaoabasa river. 
Kalapahar ravaged Orissa, defeated the Rajah’s deputy, and shortly after the 
Rajah himself was killed, and Muhammadans finally conquered Orissa in 1568 
A.O. After conquering Orissa, Sulaiman Karrarani (who reigned from A.C. 
1568 to A.C. 1572) loft his Vazir, Khan Jahan Lodi, as Viceroy of Orissa with 
headquarters at Outtack, aud t^utlu as Governor at Furl* (Badaoni II, 174). 
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Musalman Sovereigns exercised no authority over this country.* 
Of the miracles of Kalapahar,* one was this, that wherever in 
that country, the sound of his drum reached, the hands and the 
feet, the ears and the noses of the idols, worshipped by the 
Hindus, fell off their stone-figures, so that even now stone-idols, 
with hands and feet broken, and noses and ears cut off, are 
lying at several places in that country. And the Hindus .pursuing 
the false, from blindness of their hearts, with full souse and 
knowledge, devote themselves to their worship ! 

It is known what grows out of stone : 

From its worship what is gained, except shame ? 

It is said at the time of return, Kalapahar left a drum in 
the jungle of Keonjhur, which is lyiug in an upset state. No 
one there from fear of life dares to set it up ; so it is related. 

And Jaggannath, which is a big temple of the Hindus, is in 
this Subah. It is said when the Hindus reach Parsutam, where 
Jaggannath is, in order to worship Jaggannath, first they shave 
their heads like Musalmans, and at the first door of the house 
of Shaikh Kabir, 1 * * * S * * 8 who was a great saint of his time and whose 
parents were weavers, they cat and drink his food and water, 

1 This is not strictly correct. See note 7, p, 3 ante. ' 

.2 Professor Blochmann has surmised that Kdlupahiir wt\9 originally a Hindu 
who embraced Islam, from the circumstance that his proper name was Raju. 
Mr. Beveridge in his Analysis of Khurshid Jahan Numa has followed in 
Professor Blochmann’s wake. I see no warrant for this surmise. The 
Makhzan-i-Afghani and the Akbarnaumh, contemporary records, would not 
have failed to notice this fact, if it were so ; for it would have been a matter 
of additional exultation to the Musalman historians. The text describes him 
as one of tho “ Omrah of Babar"; and Babar never dreamt of the policy 
of his grandson. Akbnr, to employ Hindus in high military capacities or to 
make them his “ Omra.” Furthermore, the name Raju is current amongst 
Musalmans. (See Blochmann’s .-h'n, Vol. I, which mentions one Syed Raju of 
Bnrha and Bndaoni, p. 323, Vol. 2, and Ain, Vol. 2, p. 371): Badini, too, in the 
Muntakhibu-l-Tawarikh (p. 42. Vol. 1), mentions Kalapahar as a brother of 
Sikandar Shah (alius Ahmad Khan Sur of Sher Shah’s family) who occupied 

Bihar as tuyul under Akbar. (The Makhzan-i-Afghani gives a full description 
of Kalapuhar’s conquest. He was killed in 1582 A.C. in a fight with Aziz 

Kokah between Colgeng and Kajinahal. 

S Shaik Kabir flourished about the beginning of the 15th century daring 

the rale of Independent Musalman Kings in Bengal. He was the leader of a 

great theistic movement, the object in view being to harmonise Musalman 
and Hindu religions, and to teach votaries of both the great religions of India 

hat they were after all children aud worshippers of one God, that the Allah 
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which is called in the language of that country tartlnl. After 
having done so, they proceed to worship their God of Jaggannath. 
At Parsutam, Hindus unlike their practice elsewhere, cat together 
with Musalmans and other races. And all sorts of cooked fond 
sell in the bazar , and Hindus and Musalmans buy them and eat to¬ 
gether and drink together. 

SECTION II.— DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FEATURES 

OF THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

Be it known to the appraisers of the pearls of past chronicles that 
most of the historians have narrated that when Ham, son of Noli 
(Noah) the prophet, (may he be in peace !), with the permission of 
his holy father, set himself to colonize the south, he girded up his 
loin for accomplishing this, and deputed his sons—the first of 
whom was Hind, the second Sind, the third Ha bash, the fourth 
Zanaj, the fifth Barbar, and the sixth Nubah—in all directions 
on colonizing expeditions. And the tract that each of them colo¬ 
nized was called after him. The eldest, son, Hind, having come to 
the country of Hindustan, it was so named after him. And Sind 
in the company of his elder brother, having set himself to colonize 
the tract of Sind established himself there, and that was named 
after him. But Hind had four sons, the first was Purab, the 
second was Bang, the third was Dakin, and the fourth was Nahar- 
wal. And every tract that was colonized by each, is still called 
after him. And Dakin, son of Hind, had three sons, and the coun¬ 
try of Dakin was parcelled between them. Their names were 
Marhat, Kanar, and Talang; and Dakhinans are all descended 
from him, and up to this time all the three tribes dominate there. 

And Nnbarwal had three sons, namely, Babruj, Kanoj and 
Malraj. After them cities wore also named. 

of Mnsalmans ia the Parmeehnr of tho Hindus, that they ought to bo 
tolerant of each others creeds, and to regard each others as fellow-brethren 
Tho labours of Kabir may be placed between 1380 and 1420 A.C., and reflect 
not only credit on him, but illustrate what ethical and spiritual progress took 
place amongst the people of India under the impact, of Islam. It may be 
added that on Kabir’s death, both Hindus and Musalmans claimed his 
body; so catholic and liberal was he in his views. This great thoistio move¬ 
ment set on foot by Kabir, received expansion in tho following century bv 
the labours of Chaitanya, the Nuddca leader of Vishnuism, in Bengal who 
flourished in the reign of Saltan Alan-d-din Husain §hah, King of Bengal. 
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And Purab, who was the eldest son of Hind, had forty-two sons, 
and, within a short time, their descendants multiplied and colo¬ 
nized different countries, and when they became numerous, they 
raised one of themselves to be the chief and to look after the 
management of the realm. 

And Bang, the son of Hind, getting children born to him, colo¬ 
nized the country of -Bengal. The name of Bengal was originally 
Batig. And the reason why the word nl was added to it, is this: 
al in the Bengali language meansan ‘embankment’ or raised ground, 
which is placed round a garden or cultivation,, so that Hoods may 
not enter it. As in ancient times, the chieftains of Bengal 
on lowlands which were situate at the foot of hills, used to raise 
mounds about ten cubits high and twenty cubits broad, and 
to make homes, cultivations, and buildings within them, people 
used to call this couutry Bangalah. 1 The climate of Bengal 
is temperate, and owing to proximity to the sea and owing 
to heavy rains, is very damp. The rainy season begins from 
the month of Urdi Bihisht, 2 3 which in Hindi is called Jaet, and 
for six months the mins continue ; this is unlike other parts 
of Hindustan, where rains set in from the middle of the month 
of Khurdad, which the Hindis call Asar and lust till Shalirlwar 
which Hindis call Asia, for four months. In the rainy season, 
the lowlands of Bengal get flooded, and the climate becomes 
bad, especially towards the end of the i-ainy season. Human 
beings as well as animals become sick and die. The soil 
contains much damp, so that in many places they build two- 
storeyed buildings, made of lime and brick Notwithstanding 
-that they make the floor of lime and brick, the lower rooms art 
not fit for habitation, and if any one lives there he soon falls sick. 
And owing to excessive humidity’, the soil of Bengal has much 
power of sprouting, for instance, some sorts of paddy, in propor¬ 
tion to the rise of water, so long as they are not inundated, shoot 

1 Abul Fazl similarly in tho Ain-i-Akbari explains the origin of the term 
Bangalah. (See Jar. Tr., p. 115, Vol. 11). In the Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, the 
expression “ Bang ” is invariably nsed. In the Tarikh-i-Firuz Shaht, the 

expression “ Bangalah ” or “ Bengal ” is used. 

3 Tho Persian Calendar consists of twelve solar months, named (1) Farwar- 
din (March), (2) Ardibihasht (April), (3) Khurdad (May), (4) Tir (June), 
(5) Mardad (July), (6) Shahriwar (August), (7) Mihr (September), (8) 
Aban (October), (9) Addr (November), (10) Di (December), (11) Bahman 
(January), (12) Sepaudarmaz (February). See Richardson’s Pers. Diet, and 
also Ameer Ali'e History of Sarccns, p. 316. 
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forth higher up and their cars do not sink under water, and similarly 
from one paddy-seed two or three seers of paddy arc obtained 
in the ease of certain sorts of paddy. And most of the lands 
grow three crops in a year. And the crop of that country is all 
paddy, whether tine or coarse. Other crops, such as wheat, barley 
and pulse, «tc., arc scarce. And strange to say the paddy crop 
grows in so much abundance that it needs not the rains in dry 
months nor the water of wells and rivers. Hut in eases of drought 
in the rainy season, the paddy crop is totally destroyed. 1 

The dwellers in villages arc loyal and submissive to their rulers, 
aud unlike the Zemindars and tenants of other provinces of 
Hindustan, they do not fight with their rulers. They pay in the 

land revenue of each year in eight instalments in eight months, 

and the tenants personally pay their rents at the Kacheris. The 
appraisement of each crop is based on vasnq *—and nasuq is 
a document which remains with the mnhnrir 8 and the paticari * 
and the Kurknn* with the seal of amil. But in affairs relating 
to bargains of giving and tukiug and purchases and sales and other 
worldly matters, no race in all the xour quarters of the globe is 
equal to the Bengalis in wickedness, duplicity, knavery and villainy. 
They do not consider loans repayable, and the promises which they 
pledge to perform in one day, they do not fulfil in one year. And 
the food of the natives of that kingdom, from I he high to the low, 
arc fish, rice, mustard oil and curd aud fruits and sweetmeats. 
They also cat plenty of red chilly and salt. In some parts of this 
country, salt is scarce. The natives of this country arc of shabby 
tastes, shabby habits and sl abby modes of dress. They do not 
eat breads of wheat find barley at all. Meat of goats and fowls 
and clanfied-buttcr do not agree with their system. And there 
are many amongst (hem who, if they cat the same, cannot digest 

them, and vomit them out. The dress of both males aud females, 


thl ^ C 8 cri J Uons of Amines in India in past times will bo found in 

o Tartkh-t-Ftruz Shahi, liadaoui, and the Uaasir-UAlamyiri. 

Alml Faxl in the Ain says:-**The harvests are always abundant 

.r 01 T"’ aUd ^ determined 

IT T, P ' U,S i,aje8tjr Em lW Akbar in his goodness has 

oonfirnmd tins practice.” (See Ain-f-AUban, Vol 2, pp. 12M22, 

3 Muhnr is a clerk. 

8 "KarkT ,r VllIng ° Accoun tant.—’This functionary flourishes even now. 

of - , W “ a 8 U P ervUJOr patwuris,-he was an Imperial 

fficer m charge of the accounts of a ^arjanah. The ** Karkuns •• were in 

supervise y • Amils 1 m charge of an aggregate of parganahs or a 
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of both the upper and lower classes, consists of one strip of 
cloth just sufficient to cover the private parts. The males wear one 
white strip of cloth, called generally a dhoti , which is tied from 
below the navel down to the leg, and a small turban about two or 
three cubits long is tied on the side of the head, so that the whole 
skull of the head and the hair arc visible. And the females wear 
one strip of cloth called a sari , half of it is wrapped round from 
below the navel to the leg, and the other half being drawn across 
aside is thrown down the neck. They arc bareheaded, and do 
not wear any other cloth ; nor do they wear shoes and stockings. 
Both males and females daily rub mustard oil over their bodies, 
and bathe in tanks and rivers. The Bengali females do not observe 
purdah , and go out of their houses for the performance of 
evacuations and other household duties. And the wildness and 
habitation of this country are similar, in that the people erect 
huts of thatch, made up of bamboos and straw. Their utensils 
are generally earthen, and few are of copper. Whenever quitting 
one plaec they migrate to another, straightway they erect a 
thatched hut, similar to their former one, and collect earthen 
utensils. Most of their habitations are in jangles and forests, so 
that their huts are encircled with trees. And in case one of the 
huts catches fire, all the huts arc burnt down, and after the con¬ 
flagration they get no trace of their habitations, except through 
trees which surrounded their huts. Most of them travel by water, 
especially in the rainy season, in which season they keep boats, 
small and large, for journeys and for going to and fro. For 
travelling by land, they have conveyances, such as singhasan 1 
and palhi and jowalah. Elephants arc captured in some parts 
of the country ; good horses are uot procurable, and, if had, they 
cost much. A curious sort of boat is made in this country for 
capturing forts. And it is in this wise: the boat is large, and 


district. Hero wc got a glimpse of the old fiscal system in regard to its 
account-branch. In the collection-brancb of the Musalman fiscal sjsUim, 
Shiqdvr, (corrupted into Hindu family names Sikdars) presided over Mahals, 
Majmwahdars (corrupted into Hindu family name, of Morumdar.) 
over a group or circle of Mahal, or a Turf, and over an aggregate of Mabala 
or l-urfe, oorreaponding to a modern District, an Amil presided and over an 
aggregate of Districts or a Division, the District., there ^ ”‘ W “ - 

TheTaet two functionaries were generally Musalman. whilst the first two 
subordinate functionaries were tlmost invariably H.ndns, 

, gjnghasan » of onr author correspond, to Abul Fail's “ Sukhasan 
the Am. (See Ain-i-Akban, VcL 2, p. 126). 
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the prow of it, which is called in the dialect of the country 
gnlki, is made so high that when it is placed alongside the wall 
of a fort, people from the boat can get on to the wall from it, and 
enter the fort. And a kind of carpet is manufactured from tho 
linseed plant, which is very pretty and much liked. And precious 
stones, pearls, jasper, and ruby do not exist in this country. Prom 
other countries these are imported into the ports of this Subah. 
And the best fruit of this country is mango, which in some parts is 
iarge, sweet, and without strigns, and tasty, and has a small stone. 
And the tree of three years’ growth—of the height of a man- - 
bears fruit. And large oranges, which are called ifea«n/a, and small 
oranges, which are called. naranqi, grow well in this country. And 
varieties of citrons are available. And lemons, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, betelnuts, palm-fruits, jack-fruits and plantains have no end. 
And grapes and melons, <fcc., do not grow here ; though the seeds 
of melons and grafts of vines have been often planted in this 
country, they have never thrived. Sngarcanes, good, delicate and 
sweet, red, white and black in colour, grow here cin abundance • 
pnger and pepper in some parts grow abundantly, and betel 
leaves also grow in abundance, and silk is also produced well and 
in abundance here. Good silk-stuffs are manufactured in this 
country, and cotton-fabrics of good quality are turned out here 
Rivers, small and large, are plenty in this country, and the prac- 
ticeof d,gging tanks is very common. People in this country 
seldom drink the water of wells, because everywhere the-water of 
tanks and rivers is found in abundance. And generally the wnt 

but with * w"-::::: 

aoa muk , s) flow tI h the |iroTiu j 7- 

bad, Alal.al,ad, and Behar into Bengal, and in r , 

called Qazihata,' within the Sarkfir of Barbakabad it"; * P 
Padda. From this place, a branch of the Ganges seP a™ 1 7 

down Mursbidabad, and at Nadiah joins the Jafang XeT d tu" 
flows in to the sea. This branch is called Bha-riati 
Wards Chittagong, flowing though the sea' The' C g °“ 
ahabad joins the rivers Jonn (or Jamna, and Sursati, an™ 

appear, t„ be onlhel'ett b^nlf "f ££? by °" r 

riace, near the entrance of tb. Bnra, 
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Hajiphr it unites also with the Gandak, the Saru and the Son, 
and becomes very broad. And the place where the three rivers 
unite is called Tirbini by Hindus, and its sanctity in the eye 
of the Hindus is immejasurable. And the Ganges, Sursati, and 

Joun or (Jamna), in flowing towards Chittagong and the sea, 

• 

branch off in a thmisaud rivulets. And Hindus lmve written 
volumes on the sanctity of these rivers. Considering the water 
of these rivers sacred, they fancy that bathing there washes 
off the sins of a lifetime; especially bathing at certain ghats 
of the Ganges, such as Benaras, Alahahad, and Hard war, is 
regarded as very sacred. The rich amongst the Hindus, getting 
their supplies of the Ganges water from long distances, take 
particular care of it, and on certain auspicious days, worship 
the same. The truth of the matter is, that the water of the 
Ganges, in sweetness, lightness, and tastencss has no equal, anti 
the water of this river, however long kept, doe* not stink. There 
is no river bigger than it in Bengal. 

And another of the big rivers of Bengal is the Brahmaputra, 
which flows from the regions of Khata towards Koch, and thence 
by the way of Bazuha flows down into the sea. In the environs 
of Chittagong, it is called the Megna. The smaller rivers are 
countless. On both banks of most of the rivers, naddy is culti¬ 
vated. Another feature of this country, unlike that of other coun¬ 
tries of Hindustan, is that they cut grafts of mango and lemon-trees, 
and plant them, and these, in the very first year, bear fruit. 

SECTION III.—RELATING TO A DESCRIPTION OF CER- 
TAIN TOWNS AND FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

The city of Lakhnauti, which in past times was the Capital of 
Bengal, was founded by Sangaldib. It :s said that at the time 
when Firuz Rai, the Rajah of Hindustan, being defeated by Rus¬ 
tam Vastan,' fled to Tirhut, and from there fleeing to the moun¬ 
tain-of Jharkhand 8 and Gnndwarah , 8 died, Rustam Dastan, who 


1 Dastan was the title of Rustam, the Persian Hercules—otherwise called 

^“'jharkand ” was the name by which, what we now call, “ Chutia Nagpur ’ 
was known in Muhammadan times 5 whilst « Bharkundah ” denoted “ Sonthal 

Parganas inclnding Biibbura.’* . . , - „ 

8 I think “ Gnndwarah ” in the U*<t here is a copy.st s mistake for Gon 

wanah ” which has been identified with the “ Central Provinces,’ of winch 
the capital is Garha-Katanga (Jabalpur). 
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was displeased with his insolence, not bestowing the kingdom of 
Hindustan on the Rajah’s children, awarded the sovereignty of 
Hindustan to a Hindu, named Suraj . 1 Suraj became a powerful 
Rajah, subjugated the kingdom of the Dakhlnand also the king¬ 
dom of Bengal. When Suraj died and the sovereignty passed to his 
son, Bahraj, disturbances occurring in all parts of the kingdom, 
ambition showed itself in every head, and at length a Brahmin, 
named Kedar, coming out from the mountains of Sawalik, and be¬ 
coming victorious after fightings possessed himself of the reins of 
sovereignty. Towards the end of his reign, a person named Sangal- 
dib , 8 emerging from the environs of Kuch, which adjoins the limits 
of Bengal, brought to his subjection, first, the countries of Bengal 
and Behar, and then fighting against Kedar became victorious, and 
buildiug the city of LakhnautI , 8 made it his capital. And for 


1 It is worthy of note that there is a town called Suraj-garh (or fort of 
Suraj) in UoDghyr district, on the southern banks of the Ganges, and close 
to Maulanagar, where there is also an old Muhammadan Khanqah founded by 
Mahabat Jang. 

8 In Firishta, * §haogal.' in the list of Hindu kings given in the Ain-i- 
Akbari, I do not find this name. 

8 The authentic history of the city begins with its conquest in 1198 A.C. 
(694 A.H.) by the Muhammadans, who made it [their first capital in Bengal. 
(See Tabaqat-i-Na?iri, p. 151, Pers. Text). This was the period when were 
erected numerous mosques and other Muhammadan buildings. (See Hunt. 
Imp. Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, p. 333, also Ravenshaw’s and Creighton’s “ Ruins 
of Gaur When the Musulman kings of Bengal established their inde¬ 
pendence, they transferred the seat of government to Sunargaon and Pan- 
duah. Panduah was soon after deserted, and the royal residence re-transferred 
to Gaur, whilst Sunargaon continued as capital of East Bengal. Minbajus 
Siraj visited the city in 641 H. or 1245 A.C., and gives an account of it in 
his Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. (p. 162, Pers. Text) Abul Fa?l in the Ain notices it 
(see p. 123, Vol. 2, Ain, Jar. Tr.), and states that the city was known in his 
time both as LakhnautI and Gaur, and that the latter epithet was ohanged 
to Jinnatabad” by Emperor Humoyun. Bad&iui (p. 58, Vol. 1, Pers. Text) 
states that Bakhtiyar Gliori founded a city and named it after himself ‘ Gour.’ 
The capital was shifted in Snlaiman Kararani’s timo further westward to 
Tandah. During the oonquest of Bengal by the Mughuls under the Em¬ 
peror Akbar, Gaur again became the headquarters of the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment, and the Moghul Imperialists under Munaim Khan. Khan-i-Khanan, 
the first Mughul Viceroy of Bengal, occupied it. A pestilence, however, broke 
out, in conrse of which Munaim died—and also thonsands of troops aud 
people daily (see pn. 318 and 376, Ain, Vol. 1, Bloch’s Tr. aud Badaoni, Vol. 2, 
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two thousand years it remained the Capital of Bengal. In the 
time of the Mughul Emperors it became ruined, and instead of it 
Tandah became the Viceregal Capital. Afterwards Tandah was 
also ruined, and Jaliangirnagar, and lastly Murshidabad, became 
the Viceregal Capital. The reason for the name of Gaur is un¬ 
known, but it is guessed that in the period of the rule of the sons 
of Nojgoriah, perhaps this name was given. And Emperor 
Humayun, considering Gaur an inauspicious name, changed it to 
Jinnatabad. This city at present is in complete ruin, and has 
become the haunt of lions and tigers. Excepting traces of gates 
of the fort, and dilapidated buildings, and the mosque, and founda¬ 
tions of the building of Qadam-Rasul, nothing else exists. 

The place where monarchs dwelt in gai'dens with friends, 

Has become the abode of crows and vultures and the haunt 
of lions and jackals! 

Gaur contained a large fort, traces whereof are still visi¬ 
ble. On the eastern side of the city are the lakes of Jbatiah and 
Bhatiah and other lakes, and the embankment 1 continues from that 
to this time, though it was stronger and kept out the flood of water 
in the rainy season, when the city was in a flourishing condition. 
At present, in the rainy season, boats pass across it, and every¬ 
thing is inundated. Towards the north of the Fort, to the dis- 

p. 217), and the Mughal metropolis of Bengal was removed to Tandah, and 
thence shortly after to Raimahal or Akbarnagar, which remained the capital 
of Bengal, until it was removed to Dacca or Jahang.rnagar, and lastly to 
Murshidabad. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton places the inhabited area of Gaur at 
20 square miles, containing over 000,000 souls. The author of Khurshed 
Jahaonuma notes the following principal buildings as still existing:— 

1 The Qadam-Rasul, a square, one-domed building in the enclosure of the 
Fort, erected by Sult.au Na 5 rat Shah, son of Sultan Allandin Husain Shah in 

937 A.H. (1530 A.C.). 

2. The Minar, north-east of the Qadam-Rasul, built by Sultan Firuz Sh«h 
The height of the Minar is about 50 cubits, and its circumference about 5. 

cubits. Firuz reigned in 893 A.H. (1487 A.C.). 

When I visited Gaur from Maldah in 1887 I found also portions of the 
rampart, the gateway, and the Qadam-Rasul building yet extant. 

I The embanked road a bridge is described in Tabaqat.x-Uatxn (p. 162). 
It connected Lakhnauti with Lakhnur in Rar on the western side, and 
La. hnauti with Deocoto in Barind on the eastern side, and was constructed 
by Hussamuddin Iwuz aims Sultan Ghiasuddin. 
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tance of one koi, a large building of ancient times existed, and 
also a tank called Peasbari—the water whereof was noxious, who¬ 
ever drank it became attacked with bowl-diseases and died. It 
is said that in past times, criminals were imprisoned in that tank, 
and by drinking the water of it they immediately died. And Em¬ 
peror Akbar, taking pity, put a stop to this form of punishment. 

-o- 

CITY - OF MURSHIDABAD. 

The city of Mur^hidabad 1 is a large town situate on the banka 
of the river Bbiglrati. Both banks of the river are populated. 

1 Marsh id abiid was the latest Muhammadan Capital of Bengal, its immedi¬ 
ate predecessor for over 100 years being Dacca or Jahangirnagar, in Eastern 
Bengal. In 1704 A.C., Mursbid Qnli Ehan also known as Jafar Khan (then 
the Moghul Diwan) falling out with Prince Azim-us-shan, the Mnghnl Vice¬ 
roy or Nawab at Dacca, transferred the seat of government from Dacca to 
the little town of Makhsusabad, and named the place after himself “ Murshida- 
^ad.” After the battle of Plassey in 1757 A.C., Clive on entering Marshida- 
bad describes it thus: “ This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as the 
city of London . . . The inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the Europeans, 
might have done so with sticks and stones.” Even after the battle of Plassey, 
Murshidibad remained for some years the seat of administration. The result 
of the battlo of Plassey was at the time appreciated both by Clive and the 
people, for the reason that it ended the misrule of Sirajndaula, who had ren¬ 
dered himself obnoxious both to the people and the English by his youthfal 
pranks and vagaries; it was not regarded at the time as interfering with 
Musulman sovereignty: it merely affected the substitution of a now Nawab 
(Mir Jafar) for Sirajndaula. In 1765, the East India Company received 
the grant of Diwani or financial administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
from the Moghul Emperor of Delhi, Shah Alam, and in the following year 
Lord Clive, as the Emperors Diwan, presided in person at the Puniya, or 
annual oolleotion and settlement of revenues. On this ocoasion, the young 
Nawab Nazim (as administrative and military representative of the Mnghnl 
Emperor of Delhi) sat on the viasnad, with the Diwan (Lord Clive) on his 
right hand. The work of administration still remained in the hands of 
Muhammadan officials. In 1772, Warren Hastings removed the Supreme, 
Civil, and Criminal Courts from Murshidabid to Caloutta, but after three 
.years the Criminal court (Nizamat Adalat) was re-transferred to Murshi- 
dabad, and it was only in 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, chat the entire 
revenue, civil, and orimin&l staff were posted in Calcutta. The Murshidibad 
Mint, the recognised emblem of metropolitan supremacy, was abolished in 
1799. Thenceforth, Murshidibad has been left only as the residence of the 
Nawib, a descendant of Mir Jafai. »I now it has ceased to be of importance. 
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In the beginning, a merchant named Makhsus Khan built a 
serai or guest-house there, and called the place Makhsusabad. 
The houses of a few shop-keepers were placed there. In the 
reign of Emperor Aurangzib Alamgir, Nawab Jafar Khan 
Nasiri, who held the office of Diwan of Orissa, received the title of 
Kartalab Khan and obtained the office of Diwan of Bengal. 
After bis arrival at Jahangirnagar, otherwise called Dhakah 
(Dacca), which at that time was the Viceregal Capital and where 
from before Prince Azim-u-shan, who had been appointed Vice¬ 
roy by Emperor}Aurangzib (as will be setforth here after) lived, 
finding that he (Jafar Khan) could not pull on with the Prince, 
put forward the pretext that the mahals of Bengal were at a long 
distance from that place (Dacca), separated himself from association 
with the Prince, and established himself at Makhsusabad, and placed 
there the Amlas of Zemindars, and Qanungos and other officials em¬ 
ployed in connection with the Revenue Administration of Crown- 
lands. And at Dughariah, which was quite a wilderness, he erected 
a palace, established the Board of Revenue (Dewankhanah) and the 
Court of Exchequer, and made collections of the Imperial revenue. 
And when he was appointed permanently Subahdar (Viceroy) of 
Bengal and Orissa in addition to the office of Diwan, with the 
title of Murshid Quli Khan and with the gift of a valuable Khil'at, 
and of the standard and the Naqarah (a royal drum) and the 
advancement of Mansab, on arrival at Makhsusabad, he improved 
the city, and called it after his own name “ Murshidabad.’ And 
establishing a mint 1 there, he had the words “ struck at Murshi¬ 
dabad ” inscribed on the coins. From that time, this city became the 
Viceregal seat. It is a beautiful city. Its inhabitants, in the society 
of the Subahdars, being thrown into contact with the people of 
Delhi, in point of refinement of manners and conversation, re¬ 
semble the people of Hindustan, unlike those of other parts 
of Bengal. Amongst its buildings, noae that was seen was note¬ 
worthy, except the Imambarah building, which was erected by 

l it may be of interest to note here that the following mint towns existed 
in Bengal daring the earlier Muhammadan kings : (1) Lakhnauti, (2) Firna- 

Sbad (Panduah), (3) Satgaon, (4) Shahr-i-Nau (not identified), 15) Ghiyaspur, 
(6) Stmargion, (7) MuazzamSbSd (i.e., Sylhet or Mymensingh), (8) Fatha- 

bad (Farldpur town), (9) Khalifatibid (Bagerhat town in Jessore), and (10) 
Husainabad (probably close to Gaur) 'See Thomas’ “ Initial Coinage an 
Bloctim&un’s Contributions). 
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Nawab SJraja-d-daulab. Its praise is beyond description; its 
equal is not to be found in the whole of Hindustan. Although at 
present one-tenth of it does not exist, yet a remnant of it is a fair 
specimen of the original edifice. These two verses of Maulana 
‘Urfi Shirazi , 1 (May peace of God be on him !) being found to be 
apposite to the present case, are transcribed below :— 

How much of morning is known to the dwellers at its gate, 

In that in its neighbourhood, the sunset has no access; 
Wonderful is the fairness of the building, that in gazing at it, 
The glance does not turn back to the socket from the flight 
of the wall! 

And the palaces of Mutijhil * and Hirajihl, which were most 
beautiful, at present have been dug up from their foundations, and 
are in complete ruin. 

PORTS OF HOQBLI AND SATGAON. 

# 

The Ports of Hughli and Satg&on 8 are at a distance of half a 
karoh from each other. In former times, Satgaon was a large 
city, thickly populated, and was the Beat of a Governor. And 
the factories of the Christian Portugese, and of other traders were 
also there. When Satgaon fell into ruin owing to its river silt¬ 
ing up, the port of Hughli became populous. The Faujdars of 

1 Urfi was a famous Persian poet of Shiriz, attached to the Court of Em¬ 
peror Jahangir. He possessed poetical genius of a high order, and was much 
appreciated by the Emperor. I published an English translation of some of 
his 44 Odes ” or 44 Qas&id,” many years ago. 

* The palace of Mutijhil was for several years, after the installation of 
Nawab Mir Jafar, the residence of the British Political Resident attached to 
the Court of the Nawab Nazims of Bengal. 

• Satgaon, the ancient royal port or 41 Ganges Regia ” of Bengal. It lay at 
the point of junotion of the Hughli and the holy Saraswati. The river Saras- 
witi silted up daring the first-half of the sixteenth century, and the Por- 
taguegi^merchants found that the harbour of Satgaon was no longer practica¬ 
ble, and accordingly fixed their port at Gholaghat in 1537, a few miles lower 
down on the same east bank of the river. Gholaghat soon became the chief 
emporiam, and took the name of the river, that is, Hughli town or port. 
8atgion is now become a petty village, though when I visited it from K’ighli 
in 1888,1 found traces of a ruined mosque. The first mention of Satgaon 
that I find in Muhammadan history is in the reign of Sul(an Ghiasuddin Tngh- 
Ink 0hah who invaded Jlengal to ohastise Bahadur Shah. King of Sunargaon. 
(See pp 45-46 Tarikh-i-Firoxahihi). 
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tliis port had always been appointed directly by the Emperors of 
Delhi, and 'had little concern with the Nazims or Viceroys of 
Beiigal. Nawab Jafar Khan brought the office of Faujdar of this 
port within his jurisdiction, as an appendage to the Nizamat and 
Diwani of Bengal, as will be mentioned hereafter, if God pleases. 
And in that the abovementioned Nawab placed the centre of the 
financial resources of the country of Bengal upon the customs- 
duties levied from traders, he maintained peaceful and liberal re¬ 
lations with the merchants of England, China, Persia, and Turan, 
and beyond the legitimate imports he did not levy one dam 
oppressively or against the established usage. Hence the port of 
Hughli, in his time, became more populous than before. And 
merchants of all the ports of Arabia and Ajav t , 1 and English 
Christians who were ship-owners and wealthy Mughuls made their 
quarters there; but the credit of the Mughul merchants was 
greater than that of merchants belonging to other classes. The 
English were absolutely prohibited from erecting towers and build¬ 
ing bazars and forts and moats. After this, when oppression aud 
extortion of the Faujdars increased, the port of Hughli declined, 
and Calcutta owing to the liberality and protection afforded by the 
English, and the lightness of the duties levied there, became 
populous. _ 0 _ 

THE CITY OF CALCUTTA. 

The City of Calcutta 8 in past times was a village in a taluqah 
endowed in favour of Kali, which is the name of an idol which is 
there. Inasmuch as in the language of Bengal, ‘ Karta and 


1 A jam. The Arabs divided the races of the world into the Arabia and the 
Ajamtt or non-Arabs. Persia Proper was called Irak-i-Ajam. 

8 In 1596 A.C., it is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akban as a rent-paying village 
named “ Kallkatta ” under Sarkar Satgaon. (See Ain, p. 141, Vol. 2, Jar. Tr.) 
In 1686, in consequence of a rapture with the Mnsulman authorities at 
Hughli port, the English merchants, led by their Chief, Job Charnook, were 
obliged to quit their factory there and to retreat to Sutaniiti (now a northern 
quarter of Calcutta). Their new settlement soon extended itself southwards 
first over the village of “ Kulikatta ” (between the present Customs-House and 
the Mint) and subsequently over the village of Gobindpur (whioh existed to 
the south of the present site of Fort William). In 1689, it beoame the head¬ 
quarters of the servants of the East India Company employed in Benga. 
factories. In 1696, the original Fort William was built, being replaced by s 
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Kata" means “master” or “lord,” therefore this village was 
named Kalikata, meaning that its owner was Kali. Gradually, by a 
process of the modulation of the tonguo, the alif and the ea being 
dropped it was called .Talfcata. The following is the account of the 
foundation of this city and the establishment of the English factory 
there. In the period of the Nizamat of Nawab Jafar IChan, the 
factory of the English Company, which existed in the port of 
Hughli, close to Lakhoghat and Mughulpurah, suddenly after sun¬ 
set when the English Chiefs were at dinner commenced crumbliug 
down; the English Chiefs harum-scarum ran out, and saved them¬ 
selves from this whirlpool of destruction. But all their chattels 
and properties were washed away by the tide. Many cattle and 
some human beings also perished. Mr. Charnock, the English 
Chief, purchasing the garden of Benares, the Company’s Gu- 
mashta, which was situate in Lakhoghat, adjoining to tho town, 
cut down its trees, and laid the foundation of a factory, and com¬ 
menced erecting two-storeyed and three-storeyed buildings. When 
the boundary walls were completed and they were about to roof 
them with the main beams, the nobility and the gentry of the Sayy id 
and Mugful tribes, who consisted of rich merchants, represented 
to Mir Nasir, Faujdar of fiughli. that when the strangers would 
get upon the terraces of their high buildings, it would interfere 
with the sanctity and privacy of their ladies and families. The 
Faujdar communicated the gist of this state of things to Nawab 
Jafar Khan, and subsequently deputed there all the Mughals 
and the whole of the nobility and the gentry. These, in the 
presence of the Nawab, set forth their grievances. Nawab Jafar 
Ehan despatched an order to the Faujdar prohibiting absolutely 
the English from placing a brick over a brick and from laying a 
timber over a timber. The Faujdar, directly on tl^e receipt of the 
order of prohibition, directed that none of the masons and 


new one in 1742, the above three villagee being purchased in 1700 from Prince 
Aram, son of Emperor Aurangzeb. In 1766, the town was sacked and Fort 
William captured by Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, who changed its name to 
magar. In Jannary 1757 it was re-taken by the English under Admirals 
, tsonandChve. Anew fort, the present Fort William, was commenced 
by Olive, but ,t was finished in 1773, when the maidan was also opened out 

kLrin ’’r” 6 !! r;-? ^ add6d * that the anth0r 0f the “ Seirul Muta-' 

kberm^ though hostile to Sirsju-d-daulah.aod though a contemporary historian, 
aoes not say » word about the „ Blaok HoIa „ , » 
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carpenters should do work in connection with the buildings, and 
in consequence the buildings remained incomplete. Mr. Charnock, 
gettiug enraged, prepared to fight. Bat as he had a small 
force and except one ship, no other ships were then there, and 
besides the authority of Nawab Jafar Khan was overawing, and 
the Mnghals were numerous, and the powerful Faujdar was on 
their side, seeing no good in shaking hands and feet, of necessity, 
raised the anchor of the ship. And directing from the top 
of the deck of the ship a lense-borner towards the populous 
part of the town alongside the bank of the river including 
Chandanagore, he set it ou fire and started. The Faujdar, in 
order to enquire into this matter, wrote to the officer in charge of 
the garrison of Makhwa to the effect that the ship shonld not be 
allowed to pass on. The above officer placed across the river an 
iron chain, every link whereof was ten seers in weight, and which 
had been kept ready alongside the wall of the fort for the purpose 
of blocking the passage of the boats of the Arracanese and Magb 
enemies, by being drawn from one bank of the river to the other. 
The ship on arriving at the chain got blocked, and could not 
move down further. Mr. Charnock cut up the chain with an 
English sword and effected his passage through, and sailed down 
with the ship to the sea, and started for the country of tbe-Dakhin. 
In that, the Emperor Anrangzeb at that time was in the Dakbin, 
and the Mahratta free-booters bad cut off supplies of food-grains 
from all sides, a great famine occurred amongst the Imperial 
troops. The Chief of the (English) factory in the Kamatik 
supplied the Imperial army with food-stnffs, carrying the same on 
board the ships, and thus rendered loyal and good service. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb being pleased with the English, enquired as to 
what the English Company prayed for. The English Chief peti¬ 
tioned for the grant of a Sanad (Royal patent), permitting the 
erection of factories in the Imperial dominions, and especially the 
erection of the Bengal factory. The petition was granted by the 
Emperor, and an Imperial Farman (patent) was issued, remitting 
all customs on ships of the English Company, and directing the 
levy from them of Rs. 3,000, by way of tribute to the Royal 
Oustoms-house, and permitting the erection of a factory. Mr. 
Cbarnock, with the Imperial Farman and orders, returned from 
the Dakhin to Bengal, and at a place called Clianak (Barrackpur) 
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landed. He sent agents with presents, tribute, and gifts, Ac., to 
Nawab JafarKhan, and obtained permission to build a factory at 
Calcutta, in accordance with the Imperial Sanad, and building a 
new factory there, devoted himself to the improvement of the 
town, and opened trading transactions with Bengal. To this day 
the factory is notable. 

Calcutta is a large city on the banks of the river Bhagirati. 
It is a large port, and the commercial emporium of the English 
Company, and is subject to them. Small ships, called sloops, 
always every year come to that port from China, England, and 
othe; parts, and many remain there. At present, this city is tho 
place of residence of the English Chiefs and officers and employes. 
The buildings are solidly made of lime and brick. As its soil is 
damp and salt, from proximity to the sea, the buildings of that 
city are two-storeyed and three-storeyed. The lower rooms are 
unfit for dwelling. The buildings are constructed after those of 
England ; they are well-ventilated, commodious, and lofty. The 
roads of.that city are broad and paved with pounded brick. And 
besides the Englisn Chiefs, the Bengalis, the Armenians, Ac., there 
are also rich merchants. The water of wells in this city, owing to 
salt, is unfit for drinking, and if anyone drinks it, he suffers much 
In summer and rainy seasons, the water of the river also become 
bitter and salt; but the water of tauks, which are plenty, is 
drunk. The sea is forty Karoh distant from this place; within 
every day and night the water of the river has one How and one 
ebb. At times of full moon, for three days, the tide comes furiously 
once in course of a day and night. It shows a wonderful condition 
and a strange furiousness. It drives across the banks many boats, 
and wrecks them, bnt those which are not on the sides of the rivers 
are left undamaged. Consequently, on that day, at that place 
boats, both small and large, are left without anchor. This tide in 
the language of Bengal is called bin, and the tide which occurs 
daily is called jodr. An earthen fort has been erected totbesonth, 
outside the city. The English are wonderful iu ventors. To re¬ 
late its praise is difficult; one ought to see it, to appreciate it. 
Viewed externally from any of the four sides, the quadrangular 
rampart looks low like the slopes of tanks; bat viewed internally, 
it looks lofty. Inside the fort, there are lnrge and lofty buildings. 
Wonderful workmanship has been displayed in the construction of 

the fort; and other curiops and rare workmanships are visible in 
6 
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this city. In point of beauty of its edifices and the novelty of its 
arts, no city is equal to it, barring Dehli, which is unique. But.its 
drawback is that its air is putrid, its water salt, and its soil so 
damp that the ground, though protected by roof, and cemented 
with brick and lime, is damp owing to excessive moisture, and 
the doors and walls, to the height of two or three cubits, are 
also wet and damp. For four months of winter, the climate is 
not very unhealthy, but during eight months of summer and rainy 
seasons, it is very unhealthy. At the present day, when since a 
few years the countries of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa have passed 
into the possession of the Chiefs of the English Company, this 
city has become the seat of Government of these dominions. The 
head of these Chiefs, who is styled Governor-General, resides 
in this city, and his deputies are appointed and sent out to each 
district, and remit to Calcutta the revenue-collections from each 
district. 1 The officers of the Board of Revenue are in Calcutta. 
Wonderful is the City of Calcutta in Bengal; 

For it is a model of China and England. 

Its buildings please the heart and the soul, 

And tower to the height of the air. 

A master-hand has wrought such workmanship in it, 

That everything is apaint and everything beautiful. 

From the exquisite workmanship of the English, 

Reason, in contemplating it, becomes confounded. 

* Until 1707, when Calcutta was first declared a Presidency, it had been 
dependent on the older English settlement at Madras. From 1707 to 1773 
it was on an equal footing with presidencies at Madras and Bombay. In 
1773, an Act of Parliament was passed, under which it was declared that the 
Presidency of Calcutta should exercise a sort of general control over other 
possessions of the English East India Company, that the Chief of the Presi¬ 
dency of Calcutta should be called Governor-General. In 1772, Warren 
Hastings had given into the hands of the servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany the general administration of Bengal which had hitherto been in the 
hands of Muhammadan Nizamat officials, and had removed the Treasury from 
Murshidabad to Calcntta. The latter town thus became both the capital o 
Bengal and the seat of Supreme Government. In 1834, the Governor-General 
of Bengal was created Governor-General of India, and was allowed to appo.D 
a Deputy-Governor of Bengal to manage the affairs of Bengal in his Rb “ e " oe ' 
In 1854, a separate Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for Bengal, debar, 

(See Wilson’s Early Annai * oj ti« " English in Bengal Buckland a Bengal 
under Lieutenant-Governors.”) 
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The hat-wearing: English dwell in it. 

They are all truthful and well-behaved. 

The dwellings are like these, the dwellers arc like those, 

How far can I detail their praises ? 

Its streets are clean and paved, 

The air every morning passes through and sweeps them. 

In every alley moonlike faces move about, 

Robed in pretty and clean dresses. 

Their faces are bright with radiance, like the moon, 

You might say the moon has become the earth-trottcr. 

One is like the moon, another is like Jupiter, 

Another is like Venus in effulgence. 

When large numbers, like wandering stars, stroll about, 

The alleys resemble tbe tnilky-waj’. 

You see, if you go to bazar. 

The rare goods of the world there. 

All the articles that exist in four quarters of the globe, 

You find in its bazar, without search. 

If I were to depict the people of art therein, 

The pen would fail to pourtray such a picture. 

But it is well known to all, [England. 

That pre-eminence in workmanship pertains to China and 
Its plain is level like the surface of the sky, 

Roads are fixed on it, like the equator. 

People, whilst promenading in gardens, 

Like wandering stars, meet each other in their walks. 

Such a city in the country of the Bengalis, 

No one had seen, no one had heard of. 

-o- 

Chandannagor 1 (Chandarnagar) alias Farashdangah, is twelve 
karoU distant from Calcutta. The factory of the Christian French 
is situated there. It is a small town on the bank of the river 
Bhagirati. There is a French Chief there. He is the administra¬ 
tor of the affairs and mercantile concerns of that town. The 
English Chiefs have no authority there. Similarly at Qbucharah 
(Chinsurah *), the Dutch hold authority. 

1 Chandanagore, founded as a small French settlement in 1673, rose to 
mercantile importance under Dopleix in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

* In the seventeenth century, the Dutch merchants who had hitherto resid¬ 
ed at Satgion and Hughli ports, founded their factory and port at Chiu- 
flurah, a little below Hu gh li town. 
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Qiucharah, or Chinsurah, which adjoins the port of Hughli , is 
to the south of that port, and is one karoh to the north of Chandar- 
nagor. And similarly Qhirampur (JS'nampur) 1 is on the banks 
of the same river, opposite to Chanak (Baiackpur). The factory 
of the Danes is there, and it is also called Dinamarnagar. In 
these places, besides the owners of the factories, no one else has 
authority. 

-o- 

TOWN OF PlIRNlAH.* 

In former times it was called Pargana-i-havili. Rupees 32,000 
were its revenue collections. Since the Rajah of Birnagar also 
had a force of 15,0U0 cavalry and in fan try, and other inhabitants 
of that part of the Chakwar tribe, &e., were refractory and of 
plundering propensity, and used to annoy much the travellers, 
therefore on the limits' of the Mnrang, 3 the fort 4 of Jalalgadah, 
to a distance of two karohs from Purniah, was erected, and a com¬ 
mandant, in charge of the fort, was posted there. In compliance 
with the petition of Nawab Saif Khan, s gmndson of Amir Khan 
the elder, who enjoyed the name and title of his father, and was 
descended from Syeds and illustrious Omra, and had royal con¬ 
nections, Nawab .Jafar Khan applied to Emperor Aurangzeb for 
the former’s deputat : ou, and accordingly Saif Khan was deputed for 
the purpose of chastising the Rajah «>f Birnagar 6 and other nml- 

* The Dsnes in the seventeenth centnry founded their factory and port at 
Serarapur, about eight miles sonth of Ch^ndanagorc. 

* In the thirteenth centnry, Purniah feli into the handB of the Muham¬ 
madans. Sarknr of Purniah is described in the Ain-i-Akbarl, as containing 
nine mahals. with revenue 6,408,775 dams (See Jarrett s irans. of Ain, Vol. 2, 
p. 134). Under its administrator, Nawab Saif Khan, a contemporary of Nawab 
Jafar Khan, the Viceroy of Bengal, it attained the height of its prosperity. 
Its manufacture in bidcr works, once so fatnons, was found by mo to have 

neurly died oat when I was at Pnniiah in 1898. 

8 The tract of country between the northern limits of Purniah district and 

the foot of Nepal Proper is locally known as the Murang. 

* Huins of the fort still stand. It is now in the zemindary of Mr. i-orbes 
of Purniah, a few miles to the north of Pnrniah railway station. 

8 The Maasn-ul- Uuiara (Vol. 1, Fasc. Ill, pp. 677-687) giveB a detailed 
biographical sketch of Amir Khan. It mentions Saif Khin, Faujdar of 

Purniah, as one of the sons of Amir Tbe Maasir calls Am,r — 

“ Amir Khan Mir-i-MiraD.” Amir Khan's mother, Hamida Banu Begatn. 

was a grand-daughter of Eminu-d-daulab A$af Khan. 

6 Birnagar is now a circle under the Sub-Manager of the Darbhanga J at 

Purniah. 
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contents of that part of the country. Nawab Jafar Khan, con¬ 
sidering the arrival of such a person to be an acquisition, conferred 
the office of Fanjdar of Zila’ Puminh nnd that of Commandant 
of Jalalgadah upon him, and also settled on him the Pargana 
of Birnagar alias Dliarmpur, 1 and Gundwarah, which is in the 
province of Beliar, pertaining to Purniab, and also the niahals of 
the Jagir forming an appendage to the office of Commandant of the 
above Fort. The aforesaid Khan, being appointed independent 
ruler of the district, after much fighting expelled Durjan.Singh. 8 
son of Bir Shah, the Rajah of Birnagar, who was disloyal and 
refractory, and brought the aforesaid pargana under his subjection, 
and having thoroughly chastised the other malcontents freed the 
roads from all perils. He represented the state of affairs to the 
Emperor, and submitted that the mahals were small, and that his 
stay in this ruahal was unlucrative. In consequence, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb wrote to Jafar Khan as follows : “ I have sent to 

you a lion, putting him in a cage. If he‘does not get Ids food, he 
is certain to give you trouble.” The aforesaid Nawab, who regarded 
the stay of such a person to be a boon, remitted all the outstand¬ 
ing reveuue due from him, and made concession in view of the 
suitable maintenance of his rank and station. The above Khan, 
following the example of Jafar Khan, imprisoned all the zemindars 
of that district, and did not omit any means of realising the 
revenue. So that realising eighteen lakhs of rupees from those 
mahals, he appropriated them to his own use, and day by day the 
strength of his government and finances and of his army increased. 
And making peace with the zemindars of the Murang, he com¬ 
menced to cut jungles and to bring them under cultivation. Bring- * 
mg under cultivation half the wastes up to the foot of the moun¬ 
tains of the Murang, and placing it under his mle, he enlarged 
his country and his resources. And Jafar Khan, seeing and hearing 
or it, used to connive. At present, Purniah » is a large city, and the 

nvers Kusi and Sum* pass through it. Its soil is low and full of 
water. In the rainy season the floods rush down from the moufc- 


1 At present each of these forms a police circle. 

“ nrja “ ar « mentioned in the Alamg.mamah. One Bir 

Singh, Zemindar of Srinagar, is also mentioned in it. 

“ 0t &Ppe * r me 80 I wn. at Purniah in 1696. The old 

twee of its fcrafi Peare< i ^ HaVe 801 infc ° com P lete ruin > aud vef v little 

trace of its former opulence and prosperity existed. 
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tains of the Murang, and the tit-ids and wastes are mandated. 
Much of the cultivation is consigned to destruction by the floods. 
Paddy, wheat, pulse and mustard-seed and other food-grains and 
all kinds of corn grow in abundance. And oil and turmeric and 
saltpetre, both of water and fire, and pepper, and large carda¬ 
mom and cassia-leaf and very large trees of ebony, are produced 
well there. And the flowers of jasmine and bela and the red-rose 
and other flowers that grow there possess exquisite scents. The 
mountains of the Murang are six days’ journey to the north of Pur- 
niah. The Murangi wood, which is called Bahaduri, is obtained from 
those mountains. From the top of the mountains, the road to¬ 
wards Nepal and Kashmir is very close, but it is very undulating. 
Half the mahals of Purniah pertain to the annexes of the province 
of Behar; but Purniah itself is within Bengal. It is a cold coun¬ 
try and the climate of that tract is insalubrious and incongeniftl. 
Tumours of the throat in men and women generally, as well as 
in wild beasts and birds, are common in that country. Masonry 
buildings are few, excepting the Fort,' the Lai Bagh, 1 and some 
others. Formerly. Sarnah was more populous than Purniah. 
And Gandah-golah (Caragola), 5 on the banks of the Ganges, was 
the resort of traders and mahajans from various places. OwiDg 
to cheapness of food-grains and comforts, landholders and travel¬ 
lers and professional men came from every part, and dwelt there. 
And very often boundary-disputes led to fightings with the Rajah 
of the Murang. Saif Khan, every year, used to go to Mu»§hidabad 
for visiting Nawab Jafnr Khan. The above Nawab used to treat him 
like a brother. Whenever a disturbance occurred in that district, 
the aforesaid Nawab used to send troops for assistance. From 
Gandahgolah (Caragola) and the banks of the Ganges to the 
Murang, the tract of Purniah is about ten days’ journey in extent. 
And from the mountains of the Murang, a route v leads to Kuch- 
Behar and Assam. And the tribute of the Rajah of the Murang 
was paid in game. 


1 a „d > No traces of these could be food by me, when I we. at Pornieb 
"®«r is still held annually at Caragola, and i. largely attended by Nepau- 

. Hp Rhntias and other hill-tribes, though not to the same extent as before. 

^ Three rentes to Kuch Behar and Assam are described n. the A amgir- 
namah (p. 683). 
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DHAKAH (OR DACCA) alias JAHANGlRNAGAR. 1 

Tliis city is on the banks of the Bndhiganga, and the 
Ganges, named Padma, flows three karoh or kos distant from this 
city. In past times it was known by this name. During the 
sovereignty of Nuru-d-din Muhammad Jahangir, the Emperor, 
the city was called Jahaugirnagar. From that time till about 
the end of the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, this city was the 

l Dacca or Jahinglrnngar was the Mnsalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
during Moghul role in India for a century, before it wur shifted to Morshidabad 
by Murshid Quli Khan in 1704 A.C. InlblOA.C., Islam Khan, the Mnghol 
Viceroy of Bengal, shifted the Viceregal Capital from Rnjmahal.or Akbamagnr, 
to Daoca. This transfer of capital Hppears to have been deoi&ed npon, becanse 
the Mnsalman dominions in Bengal had considerably extended eastward, 
and Rajmabsl ceased to occopy a central position, and also becanse Magh 
and Arraoanese incursions from Arrakan bad become frequent. To 
effectually guard against the latter, a powerfnl Beet was constrocted and main¬ 
tained at Dacca and on the rivers Padda and Megna; and colonies of 
Masalmiin feudal barons (most of whom have now died oat or sunk into 
ploughmen; were planted throughout Eastern Bengal, especially at plaoes 
of strategio importance, in order to hold in check all disloyal Afghan ele. 
meats, and to prevent their intriguing with the Magh raiders. Except for about 
sixteen years, when Prinoe Shah Shuja re-transferred the Viceregal Capital to 
Rajmahal, Dacca remained the Viceregal Capital of Bengal throughout the 
seventeenth century under three illustrious Moghul Emperors, rt's., Jahangir. 
Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb. The most notable amongst the Mughul 
Vioeroya of Dacca were lslnm Khan. Mir Jumla, the General of Aurangzeb, 
and Shasata Khan (nephew of Empress Nur Jahan). The latter two Nnwibs 
are still remembered for their encouragement of architecture, and for their 
construction of great public works conducive to the material improvement 
of the people. Whilst the great achievement of the first was the breaking 
of the last neok of Afghan opposition. The snburb of Dacca, it is related, 
extended northwards for a distance of 16 miles, now covered with dense 
jungles. The mnslin manufacture of Dacoa, onoe so famous, has now nearly 
died ont. The old fort, erected in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, has dis¬ 
appeared. The only old public buildings now remaining are the Katra, built 
by Shah Shuja in 1646, and the palace of Lai Bigh, both of these also being in 
ruins. (See Taylor’s Topography of Dacoa and Dr. Wise’s History of Dacoa). 
Dacca, or Dhakka, oocurs in the Akbamdmah as an Imperial Thana in 1684 
the mahal to which it belonged is named “ Dhakka Baza ; ” it pertained in 
those early days to Sarkar Bazuha. (See Ain-i>Akbari Jnrrett’s Trans., Vol 2, 
Faso. 11, p. 188). Dacca, though it has lost its former Viceregal magnificence 
and opulence, has not yet sunk into an ordinary Bengal town, by reason of 

its being the reBidenoe of the present liberal and public-spirited ' Nawabs 
of Dacca.’ 
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Viceregal Capital of Bengal. Since the period of his Nizamat, 
when Nawab Jafar Kban made Mflrshidabad the neat'of govern¬ 
ment, the latter became the Viceregal seat. At present on behalf of 
the Chiefs of 1 the English Company, there is a district officer at 
Jahangirnagar. White mnslin is excellently manufactured there. - 



SARKIR SUNARGAON.i 

SSrkar Sunargaon is,to a distance of six karoh to the south¬ 
east of Jahangirnagar. A species of very fine mnslin is manu¬ 
factured there. And in the Monza of Kathrahsundar there is a 
reservoir of water; whatever clothes are washed there are turned 
into white linen 


1 Sunargaon City, clou- to Dacca to the south-east, was long an ancient 
Musalmin Capital of Bengal. To this plnoe in 1281 A.C. (see p 87 Tarikh-i- 
Firnr Shahi by Barni) Emperor Balbau from Delhi came, and pursued Tugh- 
iftl, who had proclaimed himself Sultan Mughisuddin in 1279 A.C.; and about 
610 A.H. (1214 A.C.) it was together with Bang (East Bengal) snbdaed 
(Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Pern: text, p 103) by SultSn Ghiasuddin, one of the 
immediate successors of Bnkhtiar ghilji. Sunargaon is a place of melancholy 
historical interest, for it was here that the line of Balbaui kings of Bengal 
(1282 to 1331 A.C.) ended, and it was also here that the last Balbani sovereign 
of Bengal, Bahadur fjlhsh, in 1331 A C., nnder the order’of Emperor Mohammad 
ghih Tughlak, was captured, pot to death, and his skin stuffed and paraded 
throughout the Emperor’s dominions Sansequently, in 1338 A C., the first 
Independent Massalman king of Bengal, named Fakhrnddin Abul Mnzaffar 
Mubarak Shih, proclaimed his independence at Sonargaon, where he resided 
and minted coins Thomas’ “Initial Coinage” and Tarikh-i-Firut-Sh'ihi, 
p. 480). Mubarak Sash’s son, Ghazi Shah (third Independent king), also 
resided at Sunargaon, and minted eo*nn there. In 1352 A.C., Haji Ilya« or 
Snltin Shamsaddin Abul Muzaflar Ilyas ghah (fourth Independent king) 
established himself at Snnargaon (Thomas’ “Initial Coinage”) and there 
founded a new dynasty of Independent Bengnl kings, who (with an inter¬ 
ruption only of about forty years) continued to rule over Bengal for over 
a century (1352 to 1495 A.C.), and divided their residence between Gaur and 
Sunargaon. It was to Snnargaon that the illustrious poet of Sljirai, Hafis, 
sent bis famous ghazi to SoltSn Gbiasuddin (son of Sikandar ghlh nnd grand¬ 
son of Ilyas 8hah), when the latter invited the poet to his Royal Court 
at Sunargaon. Sunargaon has now become an insignificant village, without 
a strtglo truce of ita former regal splendour. (See also Dr. Tfise’s note on 
Sunargaon, J.A.8., 1874, p. 82). 
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ISLAMABAD alia* CHATGAON.i 

Islamabad alias CbafcgSon (Chittagong), from ancient times, 
has been a large town, and its environs are forests of trees. It is 
sooth-east of Mnrshidabad on the seacoast, and in anoient times 
it was a large port. The traders of every country—especially the 
ships of the Christians—used to frequent it. But at present, 
since Calcutta is a large port, all other ports of Bengal have fallen 
into decay. It is said that ships which founder in other parts of 
the sea re-appear in front of Chittagong; it rests with the nar¬ 
rator to prove this. The ebb and flow of the sea occurs also here. 
And the fighting-oocks of that tract are well known. 


SARKAR BOGLA.* 

Sarkar Bagla was also a fort on the seAcoast, and around it 
was a forest of trees. And the ebb and flow of the sea also occars 
there, similarly to what occurs at other places on the seaside and 
in the environs of Calcutta. In the twenty-ninth year of the acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Emperor Akbar, one hour of the day was re¬ 
maining, when a strange flood occurred, in consequence of which 
the whole town was submerged. The Rajah of that town, getting 
on a boat, escaped. For five hours the fury of the Btorm, and 
lightning and thunder, and tumult of the sea lasted. Two laks of 
human beings and cattle were engulfed in the sea of annihilation* 

1 Chittagong waa found to be in the handa of King Fakhruddiu of Sunar- 
gnon about 1350 A.C., when Ibu-i-Batutah visited it. It waa re-subdued by 
King Naarat Shah, boo of Husain Shah, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In Todar Mai’s rent-roll, it is assessed at Rs. 285,607, and the 
Sarkar is shown as including seven mahals. During the struggle forsupremaoy 
in Bengal between Afghans and Mnghuls in the seventeenth oentnry, it tempor. 
arily slipped out of Moslem hands, and had to be re conquered in 1664 A.C. bv 
Nawib Shaista Khnn, Emperor Aurangxeb’s Viceroy at Daooa, who namod 
it Islamabad (See the charming description of the re-conquest of Chitta- 
gong, in the Alamgimamah, pp. 040-956.) Chittagong wa9, from very early 

times, an important place of trade, and the early Portuguese traders cftlled it 
“ Porto Grando.” 

* Sirkar Bogla or Bakla in Abnl Fazl’s -fin is stated to have contained four 
raahnls, and its revenue was Rs. 178,756. It comprised portions of the Baoker. 
gunj and Suudarban districts and the southernmost portions of the Dacca 
district. T e author of the Sciral Mntakherin calls it Sarknr Hagtn. 

6 
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SARKAR RANGPtfR AND GHORAGHAT. 1 

R&ngpur and Qhor&ghSt .— Here silk is produced, and Tangan 
ponies, coming from the mountains of Bhutan, sell. A fruit 

called Latkan of the size of walnuts, and with the taste of pome¬ 
granates, and containing three seeds, grows there. 

-o- 

SARKAR MAHMUDABAD.* 

Sarkar Mahmudabad was a fort, and in its environs were 
rivers. In the period when Sher Shah conquered Bengal, a num- 

1 Sarkar Ghoraghat comprised portions of Dinajpur, Rangpfir, and Bogra 
districts. Being the northern frontier district skirting Koch-Behar, numer¬ 
ous oolonies of Afghan and Mughal ohiefs were planted there under the 
feudal system, with large jdgir lauds under eaoh. Many of the mahala bear 
purely Muhammadan names, such as Bazu Zafar Shahi, Bazu Faulad fihibi, 
Nasratabad, Bayizidpur, Taalnk Husain, THaluk Ahmad JOiiin, Kabul, Masjd 
Husain Shahi. The Sarkar prodnced much raw silk. Eighty-four mahals ; 
revenue, Rs. 202,077. The old Musalmin military outpost of Deocote near 
Gangarampur was in this Sarkar. It was established in the time of Bahtier 
Khilji (see Blochmann's Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 215, Tabaqat-i-Na?iri, p. 156, 
Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 135 and Vol. I, p 370). After the battle of Patna, 
982 A.H., when Daud retired to Orissa, ( Badaoni , p. 184, Vol. II),his generals 
Kalapahar and Babu Mankli proceeded to Ghornghat, (Badaoni, p. 192). 
Akbar’s general, Majnun Khan, died at Ghoraghat. 

8 Sarkar Mahmudabad, named after one of the Sulfan Mahmud Shahs of 
Bengal, comprised north-eastern Nadiya, north-eastern Jessore, and western 
Faridpur. Eighty-eight mahals; revenue Rs. 290,256. Its principal malmls were 
San tor, Naldi, Mahmudshahi, and Nasratshahi. When Akbar’s army in 1574 
under Munim Khan-i-Khanan invaded Bengal, Murad Khan, another Imper¬ 
ialist-General, invaded South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the Akbar- 
namah, Barkars Bakla and Fathabad (Faridpur) and settled and died there. 
It is remarkable that close to Faridpur there is a village (now a railway sta¬ 
tion) called Khan-Khananpur, which probably was the residence of Murad 
Khan, and which again is close to a place called Raj bar! (probably the seat of 
the old Rajahs'. His sons were treacherously murdered at a feast to which 
they were invited by Muknnd, the Rajah of Bhusna and Fatahabad. (Seo 
Ain-i-Akbari, p. 374, Blooh. Trans.) During the reigns of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahiin, Satrnjit, eon of Mukund, gave trouble, and at length in Shnh Jnhin’s 
reign was captured and executed at Dhaka (1636 A.C.) Nawab Jafar lOian 
about 1772 broke up this Sarkar, and annexed part of it to Rajshahi and part 
to the new Chaklah of Bhusna. Bhusna lies near Bonmaldih and Dakhinbari, 
ancient Moslem colonies, and it is curious that west of it, on the Nabaganga, 
we 6nd Satrnjitpnr close to an ancient Moslem colony, at Alukdih ; whilst 
opposite to Faridpur we find Mnkund-chor, which is again close to “ lOann- 
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bor of elephants belonging to the Rajah of that plnce oscaped into 
the jungles ; ever since which elephants are to be obtained in those 
jungles. And pepper also grows in those parts. 

-o- 

SARKAR BARBAKABAD.* 

Barbakabad. A good stuff called Qangdjal is manufactured 
there, and large oranges also thrive there. 

-o- 

SARKAR BAZOHA* 

Sarkar Bazuha is a forest of trees, these being trees of ebony 
which are used in construction of buildings and boats. And mineB 
of iron are also found in that tract. 


-o- 

SARKAR SILHAT.a 

Sarkar Silliat is a mountainous region, woollen shields are 
very well made there ; they are famous for their beauty tbrough- 


JQiHninpur” station, referred to above. Satrnjit'e descendant or successor 
the notorious Raja Sitaram Rai, bad his head-quarters at Mahmudpar town at 
the confluence of the Barasia and Madhamati rivers, in J 6S8 ore. Quite close 

v , I,” ' 8 *" ° ld ' SIuS ' llm * n oolon y- ** Shirgaon. (See Ain-i-Akbarl, 

vol. II, p. 132, and Blochmann a Contr., J.A.S., 1673, p. 217). 

1 SarkAr Barbakabad, so named after B .rbak gljih, King of Bengal It 
extended from Sarkar LukhnautI, or Gaur, along the Padda to BagQra ‘and 
comprised portions of Mnldah, DinajpQr, Rajs_hahT, and Bogra Its clothes 
were well known, especially the staffs called khac;h. Thirty-oieht mahals • 

&>■ lh+4kta * 701 «■ - *«■-*!— 

» Sarkar Bazuha extended from the limits of Sarkar Barbakibid, and in. 
eluded portions of MjghiUi, Bogra, Pabna, and Maimansingh, and reached in 

tZm. "Z Thirt7 ’ two mahR,fl5 ™ 

KfaJ J *'“ “,‘ he 6 “ d “ f tb ° when the Afghan 

King Shameuddin ruled over Bengal with his capital at Gaur. Shah Jallii-* 

Silh r tOWn " tn ! Si,hat » India ^th Snuohsand 

El .J, 7 n Q6d * D ed, °o f0rb,dd5n * P e °P ,e of Silhat from castrating boys 

(At - T * “■ -• I39 ' 
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oat the empire of Hindustan. And delicious fruits—such as 
oranges, Ac., are obtained. And the China-root is also procured 
from that tract, and the aloes-wood abounds in its mountains. It 
is said that in the last month of the rainy seasou, the ‘ud tree is 
felled and is left in water and exposed to the air, then whatever 
shoots forth is utilised, and what decays is thrown away. A kind 
of small bird called Banraj , which is black in colour, and has red 
eyes and long tail, and parti-coloured, pretty, and long wings, is 
easily snared and tamed there. It catches the note of every 
animal that it hears. Similarly, Shirganj is the name of another 
bird ; it is not different from Banr&j in any way, except in this 
that the legs and the beak of Shirganj are red. Both these are 
flesh-eaters, and prey on small birds like sparrows, Ac. 

SARKAR SHARlFABAD. 1 

Large cows, able to carry heavy loads, and large goats, and 
large fighting-cocks are bred there. 

SARKAR MADARAN. 8 

Sarkar Madaran, is on the southern limit of the kingdom of 
Bengal. There is a miue of small diamond there. 

AKBARNAGAR. 8 

Akbaruagar alias Rajmahal, is on the banks of the Ganges. 
Formerly it was a large and populous city. And a Faujdar of 

1 Sari -.r Sfiarifabad comprised south-eastern portions of Birbhum and a 
large portion of Burdwan, inoluding Burdwan town. Twenty-six mahals; 

revenue Rs. 662,218. (Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 139). 

8 S .rkar Madaran extended from Nejor in Western Birbhum over Rani- 
ganj, along the DamQdar to above Burdwan, and thence from there over J^and 
Ghosh, Jahinibod, Chandrakona (western Hugkli district) to Maudal^it^at 
the mouth of the Bupnarain river. Sixteen mahals; revenue Rs. 236,08 

(8ee Ain, Vol. II, p. 1*1)- , 

* fifeer gfcsh had already made plans to shift the seat or Government o 

Bengal from Tandah to Agmabal, bat this was carried out by Rljah lfon 

8i D gh, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, who named the place Rijmahal, and 

subsequently Akbaruagar, after Emperor Akbar. Before Min Singh, Daud, 

the last Afghan King yof Bengal^had fortified Agmahal (984 A.H.) in bu 
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rank, on behalf of the Nazim of Bengal, resided there. At present 
it is in complete dilapidation and rnip. 

—■—o- 

MALDAH. 

The town of Maldah 1 is on the banks ©f the l iver Mahananda 
At a distance of three karoh towards the north, is situate holy 
Panduah,* which contains the sacred shriue of Hazrat Majdl- 
dura Shah Jalal Tabriz® (May God sanctify bis shrine!) and the 

lust stand against Mo^hals under Khin Julian, Alcbar’s general ( Badaoni, 
Vol. If, p. 229). Subsequently, iu the time of Jahangir, Eajmahal was the 
scene of a sanguinary battle between Prince ghah Jahan and Jahangir’s 
Viceroy of Bengal, Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, who was killed ( Iqbalnamah~i - 
Juhangiri, p. 221). It was for about twenty years the Viceregal Capital of 
Bengal, ander Prinoe gh»h ghaja, who adorned the city with beautiful marble, 
palaces, no trace of which, however, now exists.—(See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
p. 340). 

I As early as 1686 A.C., the English East India Company, with permis¬ 
sion of Emperor Aurangzeb, established a silk factory here, and in 1770 A.C., 
English baxar, olose to Miildali, was fixed upon as the Commercial residency. 
Maldah is mentioned in the Tozok-i-Jahangiri; “When I (Jahangir) was 
prince, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyaudin of Tazwin, a Saifi Syed, who 
has since received the title of Mnstafa Kh an, to give him and his children 
Pargnna Maldah, a well-known Pargana in Bengal. This promise was now 
performed (1617 A.C.)”—See J.A S., 1873, p. 216n. 


* Panduah, like Ganr, is situate in the district of Maldah. 'Ali Mobarak 
had his capital at Panduah, and the third independent Mnsalman Afghan 
King of Bengal, named ghamsuddin Ilyas ghah, fortified the place, and iper- 
manently removed the headquarters there about 1363 A.C. Panduah for 
over 60 years remained the Capital of Bengal, daring the roigns of seven 
Afghan independent Kings of Bengal, after which the capital was in 1446 A.C. 


daring the reign of Nasiraddin Mahmud §fc&h re-transferred to Oaur, which 
was retained by Muhammadans for about three oenturies as their capital. 
Thg. princip^baildiogs at Panduah are the mansolenms of Makhdum ghah 
Jallal and his grandson Qnlb ghah, the Golden Mosque (1685 A.C.) with wall 
of granite, and ten domes of brick, the Eklakhi Mosque containing the grave 
of Ghiasuddin II, the fifth Mnsalman independent King of Bengal, the Adina 
Mosque (fourteenth century) characterised by Mr. Ferguason as the most 
remarkable example of Pathan architecture, and the Batargarh (seventy 
towered) palace. Pandnah was onoe famous for its mannfsctnre of indigenous 
paper, but this industry has now died out. Dr. Buohanan Hamilton gives 
a detailed description of the ruins of Panduah, and the Khurshid Jahannumah 
(an analysis of whioh >£r. Beveridge has published) supplements it. 

1 Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrixi was a disciple of Said Tabr**!, a vicegerent of 
gijahabuddin ghorawardi, and a friend of Kfewajah Qatbuddin and Shaikh 
Bahauddln Zakariah. Shaikh Najmuddin, Sfcaikh-ul-Islam at Delhi, bore him 

• / 
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sacred mausoleum of Hazrot Nur Qutubu-l-‘Alam Bangali 1 (May 
God illuminate his tomb !), which are places of pilgrimage for the 
people, and resorts of the indigent and the afflicted, and are 
channels of various boons. For instance, every traveller and 
beggar who arrives there, and stops therein the night, is not 
allowed to cook his food for three meals. The servants there 
supply him from the public store-house, either with cooked 
food, or with rice, pulse, salt, oil, meat and tobacco, according to his 
position in life. And every year in the month of Shab-i-barat or 
Zilhajh , whichever of these mouths falls in the dry season, a fair 
attended by a large number of people is held, so much so that 
laks of people from distances of fifteen and twenty days’ journey, 
such as Hnghli. Silhat and Jahangirnagar, &c., come and congre¬ 
gate, and benefit by pilgrimage. ( And in Maldah aud in its en¬ 
virons, good silk-stuff as well as a kind of cotton-stuff of the sort 
of muslin is manufactured. Plenty of silk-worms ave found in its 
environs, and raw silk is turned out. And for a period of 
time, the factory of the English Company has been fixed on the 
other side of the Mahananda. They buy cotton and silk piece- 
goods, made to order of the chiefs of the English Company, who 
make advances of money in the shape of bai ‘ sallam. Raw silk is 
also manufactured in the factory. And since two or three years, an 
indigo-factory has been erected, close to the above factory. The 
Company manufactures and purchases iudigo, loads it on ships, and 
exports it to its own country. Similarly, close to the ruins of 
Gaur, in the village of Goamalti, another masonry-built factory 
has been erected ; at it also indigo is manufactured. Although a 
description of the town of Maldah was not necessary, yet as since 
two years my master, Mr. George Udney (May his fortune always 
last) has been holding here the office of the Chief of the factory 
of the Company, and also since in this place this humble servant 
has been engaged in the composition and compilation of this book, 
the above Narrative has been given. 2 

enmity; bo the saint went [to Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mahal 

(or Maldiveisle).—See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 366. 

1 ghaikh Nur Qutbu-l-'Alam was son and vicegerent of Shaikh Alau-l-Huq 
(the latter having been vicegerent of Shaikh Akhi Siraj). He was a mystic 
of eminence, and died in A.H. 808 (A.C. 1405) and was buried at Panduah.- 
See Ain , Vo). II, p. 371. 

2 Note on 8arkart of Bengal (principally compiled from Blochmann's Contnbu- 
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SECTION IV.—A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF THE RULE OF 
THE RAIAN (THE HINDU CHIEFS), IN ANCIENT 
TIMES, IN THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL. 


Since by the laudable endeavours of Bang, son of Hind, the 
dominions of Bengal were populated, his descendants, one after 

tion», Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, Tarikh-i-Firnz Shahi, Ain-i-Akbnri, Badoani, Thomas’* 
Initial ooioage, Iqbaliiamah-i-Jahangiri, Badshahnamah, and Alaingirnamah.) 

Before proceeding to the next section, it may be noted here that 
our author has not desoribed all the Sarkars or old Mosalruan administrative 
divisions or districts of Bengal. 

Bengal before Muhammadan conquest in 1198 A.C. consisted of five 
Divisions, namely (1) Radha, the tract south of the Ganges and west of 
the. Hughlij (2) Bagdi, the deltaic tract of the Ganges; (3) Bnnga, the 
tract to the east and beyond tl.e delta; (A) Barendra, the tracts to’ the 
north of the Paddn and between the Karatya and Mnhnnanda rivers, aud (5) 
Mithila, the oountry west of the Mahananda (See Hamilton’s “ Hindustan 
These Divisions appear to have been under different Hindu Rajas r-r petty 
chieftains, who had no oohesion amongst them, aud were under no allegiance 

‘I"" 7 Till- “ 7 ’ ""‘I Wh0S ° f ° rm ° f patriarchal. 

When Bakh iar Khilji with eighteen troopers stormed Nadia, then the 

Hindu capital of Bengal, aud conquered Bengal, in 1198 A.C. (59* AH) ho 

appears to have conquered Mithila, Barendra, Radha, and theWth-western 

po,tiou o Bagdi. This tract was named Vilayet-i-Lakhnant. after itscapital, 

Lakhnauti city. Its extent is roughly described in 1245 A. C (641 4 HI in 

T, " he "' >othor veiled 

Minhaj says that the V,ln;et-,.Lakhnauti lies to both sides of the Ganges 
and consists of two wings, the eastern one is called Barendra to wS 

boTongs tTa g t’ ttDd th0 r? Cftl,0d 1111 (Rad ' ia) 10 ' Vhich bakhnanti 

belongs, that on one s.de the town of Lakhnauti is connected with 
Deohot, and on the other side with Lakhnor by a causewav or 

^r"t now^k 10,1 <lay3 ’ . di8tan0e - De ° k0t hns been identified with an old 
fort, now known simply a 8 Damdamnh, on the left branch »i 

llZT n> 8 ° a ? °! Di ^ ipUr ’ and c,03e t0 Gangarampur. Bang or East 

, by s s ; 

in « he —— 
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another, rendering them habitable in a beautiful form, ruled over 

Sarkars North ami Kant of the Oanget. 

1. Snrkar Lakhnauti or Jeunatubad eitending from Teliagadhi (near Col- 
gong), including a few mahals now belonging to Bbagalpur and Purneah dis¬ 
tricts, and the whole of Maldah district. Sixty-six mahals: kbalsa revenue, 
Rs. 4,71,174. 

2. Sarkir Purneah, comprising a great portion of the present district of 
Purnenh, ns far as the Mahananda. Nine mahala ; revenue Rs. 1,60,219. 

3. Sarkar Tajpur, extending over eastern Parneah, east of the Mahananda 
and western Dinajpur. Twenty-nine mahals; revenne Ra. 1,62,096. 

4. Sarkir Panjrih, north-east of the town of Dinajpur, comprising a large 
part of Dinajpur district. Twenty-one mahals ; revenue Ra. 1,45,081.. 

5. Sarkir Gborajhat, comprising portions of Dinajpur, Raugpur, and Bogra 
districts, as far as the Brahmapntri. Eighty-four mahals; revenue 
Rs. 2,02,077. 

6. Sarkir Barbokabad, comprising portions of Maldah, Dinajpur and 
large portions of Rajahahi and Bogra. Thirty-eight mahals; revenue 
Rs. 4,36,288. 

7. Sarkir Bazuha comprising portions of Rajahahi, Bogra, Pabna, Maiman- 
singh, and reaching a little beyond the town of Dacca in the south. Thiry-two 
mahals; revenue Rs. 9,87,921. 

8. Sirkir Silhat. Eight mahals; revenne Ra. 1,67,032. 

9. Sarkir 8unargaon, extending to both sides of the Megna and the 
Brahmaputra, including portions of western Tipperah, eastern Daoca, Mairaan- 
aingh and Noakhali. Fifty-two mahals; revenue Rs. 2,58,283.—(See also Dr. 
Wise’s ‘ note oirSunargaon,’ J.A..9., 1874, No. 1, P- 82). 

10. Sarkir Chatgara. Seven mahals ; revenue, Rs. 2,85,607. 


8ar1cart in tfu. Delta of Me Oanget. 

11. Sarkir Sntgaon comprised a smili portion to the west of the Haghli, 
whilst a large portion comprised the modern districts of the 24-Parganas to 
the Kabadak river, western Nadia, south-western Murshidabid, and extended 
in the sooth to Hatiagarh below Diamond Harbour. To this Sarkar belonged 
mah..l FUlkatta (Caloutta) which together with 2 other raahalB paid in 1532 
a land revenue of Rs. 23,405. Fifty-three mahals; revenue Rs. 4,18,118.—See 


also J.A.S., 1870, p. 280. 

12 Sarkir Mahmudabid, so called after Mahmud Shah, King of Bengal 
(846 A H.), comprising north-eastern Nadia, north-eastern Jessore, and 

western Faridpnr. Eighty-eight mahals; revenue, Hs. 2,90,256. 

13 Sarkir Kh ilifatibad, comprising southern Jessore and western Baqir- 
ganj (Backergungc). The Sarkar is so named after the haveli 
Khalifatibid (or ‘clearance of Khalifah’ ^in Jahin) near Bagerbst^ The 
largest mahal of this Sarkar was Jesar (Jessore) or Rasulpur. Thirty- 
mahals ; revenue. Rs. 135,053. In this Sarkar is also A ’'* 1 P ur ’^ h, ° h Pf ° 

Blochmnnn surmises to have been the residence of Snlfan Alauddin Hnsam 

£h5h, before the latter became King of Bengal. 
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the country. The first person who presided over the sovereignty 

14. Sarkir Fathabad, bo called after Fath Shah, King of Bengal (886 A.H.) 
comprising a email portion of Jessore, a large part of Fnridpnr, northern 
Baqirganj, a portion of Dhnka district, the island of Dakhin Shohbazpur, 
and Sondip, at the month of the Megna. The town of Faridpiir lies in the 
baveli pergana of Fathabad. 81 mahals; revenue Rs. 1.09,239, 

16. Sarkir Bakla or Bogla, south-east of the preceding, comprised 
portionsiT Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. Fonrtnahals ; revenue Rs. 1,78,766. 

Barhxrs South of the Ganges and West of the Bhagirati (Hughli.) 

16. Sarkar Udner, or Tandah, comprising the greater portion of 
Murshidabid district, with portion of Birbhnm. Fifty-two mahals; revenue 
Rs. 6,01,985. Snlaiman §h£h Kararsni, the last but one of the Afghan Kings 
of Bengal, moved the seat of Government to Tandah from Ganr in 1664 A C., 
that is, 11 years before the rain of the latter.—(^in-i-Akbnri, Vol. II. 
p. ISOr.) 

17. Sarkar Sharifabid, south of the preceding, comprising remaining por¬ 
tions of Birbhnm, nnd a large portion of Burdwan districts, including the 
town of Burdwan. Twenty-six mahals ; rovenae Rs. 6,62,218. 

18. Sarkar Snlaimnnabnd.so called after Snlaiman Shah, King of Bengal, 
comprising a few southern parganas in the modern districts of Nadia, Burdwan 
and the whole north of Haghli district, rnndaah on the E. I. R. belonged 
to this Sarkar. The chief town of the Sarknr called Solaimanabld (after¬ 
wards ohanged to Salimabsd) was on the left bank of the Damudar, south¬ 
east of the town of Burdwan. Thirty-one mahals ; revenne Rs. 4,40,749. 

19. Sarkar Madaran, extended in a semicircle from Nngor in western Bir- 
bhnm, over Raniganj along the Damudar to above Burdwan. \nd from there 
over Khnnd Ghosh, Jahauabid, Chandrakona (western Haghli district 
to Uandalgh&t at the month of the Kupnarain river. .Sixteen mahals ; revena. 
Rs. 2,36,085. 

The above 19 Sarkiirs whioh made np Bengal Proper in 1682, paid a revenue on 
khalte lands (crown lands) inclusive of a few duties on salt, hats, and fisheries, 
of Rs. 6,8,87,052. Acoording to Grant the vnlue of jagir lands was fixed at 
Rs. 4,348,892, so that in 1582 A O. and from before it, Rs. 10,685,944 was the 
total revenue of Bengal.—( See J.A.S , 1873, p. 219). This was levied from 
rynU in specie, ns the equivalent of the sixth share of the entire produce of 
the land, elaimed by the sovereign as his share.—(See jfrn-i'-Afcbari). pp. 55 and 
63, Vol. 2. This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. Undei 
Shah Jnhnn, the boundaries of Bengal were extended on thp soul h-west, Medni- 
par and Hijli having been annexed to Bengal, and in the east and north-east by 
conquests in Tipperah and Koch Hajo; and when Prinoe ghuja was made 
Governor of Bengal he made about 1658 A.C., a new rent-roll whioh Bhewed 
84 Sarknrs and 1,350 mahals, and a total revenne, in khalsa nnd jagir lands, of 
Rs. 1,81,15,907.—* {See J.A.S., 1873, p. 219). ghnja’s rent-roll remained in 
force till. 1723 A.C., an addition having been made after the re-conquest of 
Chittagong, and conquest of Assam and Koch Behar in Anrangzeb’a time. Ir 

7 
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of the country of Bengal was Rajih Bhigirat, 1 of the Sbatri tribe 
For a long period lie held the sovereignty of Bengal. At length he 
went to Delhi and was killed with Darjudha^ * in the wars of the 
Mahabbarat. His period of rule was 250 years. After this, 
23 persons amongst his descendants, one after another, ruled for a 
period of nearly 2,200 years. 3 After that, the sovereignty passed 

that year, Nawib Jafar Khan (Mnrshid Quli Khin) prepared his 'Kamil 
Jams’ Taman’ or ‘ perfeot rent-roll,’ in which Bengal was divided into 34 
S&rkars, forming 13 chaklahs, and subdivided into 1,660 perganas, with a revenue 
of Rs. 1,42,88,186. After the rule of Nawab Jafar Khin, ^6u?ab revenue 
(imposts as fees, Ac.), appeared in the books. In the time of Shnja Khan, Nawab 
Jafar’s sncoessor, the Abicabs (see Bloohmann’s Contributions and Grant’s 
report) amounted to Rs. 21,72,952, and they rapidly increased under Nawaba 
Ali Vardi Khan and Kasim Khan, so that when the E.I. Company in 1765 
aoqnired the Deuani from Emperor Shah Alam, the net amount of all revenne 
collected in Bengal Proper was (see Grant’s report) Rs. 2,56,24,223. 

I respectfully differ, however, from Professor Blochmann’s conclusions on 
one point. He would seem to suggest that the above extent of territory with 
the above Revenue, as gathered from Todar Mai’s rent-roll pri rared in 1682 
and also from the Ain-i-Akbari, Iolalnamah, P<idshahnamah and Alamgimamah, 
might be taken to represent the territorial and fiscal strength of the Mosalman 
Bengal kingdom of pre-Mughal times —(J.A.S , 1873, p. 214). This inference 
is vitiated, in view of the fact that the Musalman Bengal kingdom in pre-Mughal 
times included for the most part the ichole of north Behar, and, under several 
Mnsalmnn Bengal rulers, also south Behar ns fur westward ns Sarkars 
Mungber and Behar, besides Orissa. This consideration would indicate that 
the territorial and financial strength of the Mnsalman Bengal kingdom in 
pre-Moghul times was greater than what is arrived at in Professor Bloch- 
iniinii’s conclusions. In the Ain-i-Akbari, Orissa is included in the $ubah 
of Bengal, Orissa consisting of 5 Sarkars. Thus, the Subah of Bengal is 
described as consisting of 24 Sarkars (that is, including 5 Sarkars of Orissa), 
nnd 787 mahals, aud the revenue is stated to be Rs. 1,49,61,482-16-7. (fee 
Ain, Vol. II, p 129). Mutamad Khan who was attached to Emperor 
Juhnngusis Court, in hie account of the seventh year of Jahangir’s reign, states 
A revenue of Bengal was one Kror and fifty labs in rupees.— (Vide 

Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 60). 

I Rajah Bhagirath or Bhagdat, son of Narak, had his Capital at the city 
of Pragjatespnr (identified with the modern Ganhati), is described in the 
Mahabbarat as espousing the cause of Darjudban, and as being slain by the 
victorious Arjun. According to the Ain-i-Akbari, p. 144, Vol. 2, Bliagirat or 
Bhagdat had twenty-three successors in hie dyuasty. 

4 According to the Ain, p. 147, Jarjudhan. 

8 This is the period daring which his dynntty ruled. In the Ain, p. » 
2418 years. 
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from his family to Noj Gouriah,* who belonged to the Kyesth 
tribe, and for 250* years he and his eight descendants ruled. 
The fortune of sovereignty passed from his family also to Adisar, 8 
who was also a Kyesth, and eleven persons, including himself and 
his descendants, ascending the throne, ruled for 714 years over the 
Kingdom of Bengal. And afterwards tho sovereignty passing from 
his family to Bhupftl Kyesth, the latter with his descendants, 
forming ten persons, ruled over this kingdom for a period of 698 
years. When their fortune decayed, Sukh Sen Kyesth with his 
descendants, numbering seven persons, ruled over the Kingdom of 
Bengal (Bangalah) for 160 * years. And these sixty-one persons 
ruled absolutely over this kingdom for u period of 4,240 6 years. 
And when the period of their fortano was over, their fortune 
ended. Sukh Sen,® of tho Boido caste, became ruler, and after 
ruling for three years over this kingdom, died. After this, 
Ballal Sen, who built the fort of Gaur, occupied the throne 
of sovereignty for fifty years, and died. After this, Lakhman 
Sen for seven years, after him Madhu Sen for ten years, after 
him Kaisfi Sen for fifteen years, after him Sada Sen for 
eighteen years, and after him Nauj 7 for three years ruled. When 
the turns of these were over, Rajah Lakhman ia, 8 son of Lakhman, 
sat ou the throne. At that time, the seat of government of the 
Rais of Bengal was Nadiah, 9 and this Nadiah ia a well-known 
city, and a seat of Hindi! learning. At present, though compared 
with the past, it is dilapidated and in ruin, still it is famous for its 
learning. The astrologers of that place, who were known over the 
world for their proficiency in astrology and soothsayings, unitedly 



L In the Ain, p. 145, “ Bhoj Gauriah.” 

* In the Ain, p. 145, “ 620 years.” 

8 In the Ain, ** Adsur." 

* In the Ain, p. 146, " 106 years.’' 

1 In the Ain, “ 45 44” years. 

8 In the Ain, “ Sukh Sin.” Tie is not described as a Boido. . 

7 In the Ain, “ Naugah.” • ; 

8 In Ferishta “ Lakhraanah ”; in Tabaqat-i-Nnjiri 11 Lakhmaniah.’’* 

9 In Tabaqat-i<Na?iri, “ Naadiah ” or “ new isle.” According to carrent 
legends, it was founded in 1063 A.C. by Lakhman S8n, eon of Ballal Sen, who 
resided partly at Ganr, and principally Rt Bikrampnr, in Daoca distriot. 
Mohammad Bakhtiir Khllji in 594 A. H. or 1198 A.C. stormed the fort of 
Nadiah, and conquered Bengal with eighteen troopers—a sad commentary on 
the feebleness of the Hindu Rajah ! 
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nt the time of delivery, informed Lakhmania’s mother, that at this 
hour, an unlucky child would be born, who would bring about 
bad luck and misfortune, and that if it be born after two hours, it 
would succeed to the throne. This heroine ordered that both her 
legs should be bound together, and she should be suspended with 
her head downwards ; and after two hours she came down, and the 
child was brought forth at the auspicious moment, but its mother 
died. Rajah Lakhmania for eighty years occupied the throne. 
In justice, he had no equal, and in liberality he had no match. 1 
It is said that his gifts amounted to no less than one hundred 
thousand. Towards 8 the end of his life, when the perfection of the 
period of his sovereignty approached decay, the astrologers of 
that place said to Rajah Lakhmauia: “ From our knowledge of 
astrology, we have come to know, that shortly your sovereignty 
would come to an end, and that your religion would cease to be 
current in this kingdom. ” Rai Lakhmania, not regarding this 
prediction as truthful, put the cotton of neglect and ignorance in 
his ear, but many of the elite of that city secretly moved away to 
different places. And this prediction was fulfilled by the invasion 
of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-diu Muhammad Bakhtiar Kbilji, as will be 
soon related hereafter. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE DOMINATION OF CERTAIN 
HINDU RAIS OVER THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL, 
AND OF THE CAUSE OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
IDOL-WORSHIP IN HINDUSTAN. 

Be it not hidden that, in ancient times, the Rais of the Kingdom 
of Bengal (Bangalab) were powerful, and of high rank and 
dignity, and did not owe allegiance to the Maharajah of Hindu¬ 
stan, who ruled over the throne at Delhi. For instance, Suroj, 8 

l This account is repeated in several Mnsalman histones, such as Tabaqat- 
i.Nai*ri, Ferishta, Ain-i-Akbari. The Tabaqat, p. 151, being the nearest con- 
temporary record, may be specially referred to, especially as its author, 
Minhajo-s-Siraj, shortly after, in 641 A.R. visited Lakhnanti. One Ink cowne 

is meant. 

9 Minhaju-s-Siraj in the Tabaqat, pp. 150 and 151, pays a high eulogium to 
this Rajah, and extols his virtues and liberality, and winds up by saying. 
"May God lessen his punishment in the next world ! ” Verily, Minhaj was 

himself liberal in his views! 

8 In Ferishta (Per. text), Vol. 1, p. 121, Bahdaj, father of Suraj, is described 
as descended from Noah. It is worthy of note, that in the distriot of Mong yr, 
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who was a powerful Rajali, subjugated the Kingdom of Dakhin 
(Daki\i). At that time, his deputies commenced grasping and 
usurping; and in the Kingdom of Hindustan, idol-worship dates 
from his time. It is said that, in the beginning, Hind, having seen 
and heard from his father Ham, son of Noah (peace be on him ! ) 
devoted himself to the worship of God ; and that his children also, 
in the same manner, worshipped God, until, in the time of Rai 
Maharaj, 1 a person coming from Persia perverted the people of 
Hindustan to sun-worship. I ffluxen of time, some became star- 
worshippers, and others fire-worshippers. In the time of Rai 
Suraj, a Brahmin, coming from the mountains of Jharkand, * 
entered his service, and taught the Hindus idol-worship, and 
preached that everyone preparing a gold or silver or stone imngo 
of bis father and grandfather, should devote himself to its wor¬ 
ship; and this practice became more common than other practices. 
And at the present day in the religious practice of Hindus, tho 
worship of idols, and of the sun, and of fire is very common. Some 
saj that fire-worship was introduced by Ibrahim Zardasht 3 in 


on the southern bank of tho Ganges, near Maulanagar, there is a town called 
‘ Siirajgarh, ” or “ fort of Siiraj.” Might not this place have been the birthplace 
or seat of government of Rijih Suraj in the text ? The locality 19 one which 
would facilitate his excursion into tho Dakhin through tho defiles of the 
Vindhya rango, of which the text speaks. 

1 This is apparently a mistake in the text for " Rni Bahdnj, ” who is men¬ 
tioned in Ferishta as the father of Rai Siiraj, and as a descendant of Noah. 

3 We meet with the name of “Jharkand” in the “ Akbarnamah” j it was 
thp Musalman appellation of “Chutia Nagpur” just as Bharkund was tho 
Mksalman appellation of “ Sonthal Parganna.” 

The Aryans must have fallen very low in tho scale of spiritualism, 
tf have needed lessons in religion from a preceptor hailing from Chntia Nagpur, 
who was apparently a Dravidian or Sonthali Brahman. 


Thi B infringement of “spiritnal light” from the defiles of Chutia Nagpur 
tract, in the time of Rajah Suraj, strengthens my surmise that Surajgarh, 
whioh is not far from Chutia Nagpur, was tho home or residence of Rajah 
Suraj. Jt may also be noted that tho Southalese worship images of their 
ancestors, whioh worship is referred to in tho text. 

® Zaidasht or Zartasht or jZardahasht is the name of a person descended 
fromManuchahar, and ^disciple of Tythagorai. During the reign of Emperor 
as_tasp of Persia he claimed to be a prophet, and irtroduccd fire-worship. 
The Magians regard him as a prophet, and say that his name was Ibrahim, 
an consider his book the Zend (or Zendav&rta), as a revealed book. Ho is 
supposed to have been the Zoroaster of the Greeks 
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I he time of Gashtasp, 1 Emperor of Persia, and spread to Kabul 
and Sistan and throughout the empire of Persia, and that, in 
process of time, the kingdom of Bengal became subject to the Rais 
of Hindustan, and the Rais of Bengal paid revenue and sundry 
tributes. After this, Shangaldip,* emerging from the environs 
of Koch, 3 became victorious ovcn-Kidar, and founded the city of 
Gaur, and made it the seat of government, and for a period ruled 
over the Kingdom of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan. 
When Shangaldip collected four thousand elephants, one lak 
cavalry, and four laks of infantry, the breeze of insolence wafted 
in the recesses of his brain, and he ceased to pay tribute to the 
Emperors of Persia, 4 as was hitherto the practice with the Rais of 
Hindustan. Aud when Afrasiab 6 deputed some one to demand 
the tribute, he rebuked and insulted him. Afrasiab flew into 
rage, and despatched his General, Piran-visab, with fifty thousand 


l Gashtasp or Keshtab was the Darina Hystaspus of the Greeks, and 
belonged to the Kainian dynasty ; his son, Isfandiar, was the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, and his grandson, Bahman, was the Artaxorxes Longimanus of the 

Greeks. (See Nanuih-i-Khiuruan, p. 59). 

8 In Ferishta, '‘Shangaldip” is called “ Shangal, ” and so in the text in 
another place. In Ferishta (Persian text), Vol. 2, p. 233, the following 
account of Shangaldip or ghaDgal appears: “ Shangal, towards the close 
of the reign of Bajah Kedir Brahman, emerging from the environs of Koch 
(Koch Behar) wou a victory over Kedar, and founded the City of Lakhnaoti, 
which is otherwise known as Gaur. Skangal mobilized a force of four thousand 
elephants, one Ink cavalry, and five lak infantry, and stopped paying tatatoto 
Afrasiab, the King of Titan or Tartary or Soytbrn. Becoming eoragod, 
Afrasiab depated bis generalissimo, Piraa-Visah, with fifty thousand cavalry 
to Tbasti.e Shangal." The rest of the occouat of Ferishta Wl-e. vnth that 

i0 8 Ka^h Behar used to be known iaeariy days s» the tract of the "Koch 

- im jr ,y Pe“ ;;re;». - is ^ "z 

Tartary or Scythia, of which Afri.iib was monarch. This rndmates 
subjection of India (like Persia) to the Scythians at a 'emote Pane . 

or s^ rr.: aMtgX’-f nr; 

Oxus by a famons chief called aza. z , and hi8 celebrated son, 

ram 8 6 

family surname, like the Pharaoahs, the Ptolemys, the Cmsars. 
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Mongols, thirsty for blood. In the mountains of Koch, near the 
limits of Ghoraghat, in Bengal, an engagement took place ; tor 
two days and nights the fighting continued. Although the Mon¬ 
gols displayed deeds of bravery, and put to the sword fifty thousand 
of the enemy, yet owing to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Indian army, they could effect nothing. The Mongols also lost 
eighteen thousand of their numbers, and on the third day, 
seeing symptoms of defeat on the forehead of their condition, 
they retreated. And as the Indian army was victorious, and 
the Mongol’s country was distant, the Mongols gave up fighting, 
and retiring into the mountains, secured a strong place, where they 
entrenched themselves, and sent to Afrasiab an account nairating 
the state of things. At (hat time, Afrasiab was in the town of 
Gaugdogb, which is situate midway between Khata and China, 
and is distant a month’s journey on the other side from Khanbi. 
ligh.« On the simple receipt of the account, and being apprised 
of the state of things, he marched swiftly to the aid of the Mongols, 
with one lak chosen cavalry. And at a time, when Shangal, 
summoning together the Rais of the surrounding countries, was 
pressing the siege hard against Piran, and was about to put all to 
the sword, he ( Afrasiab) attacked him on the way. The Hindus, 
on the first onslaught, losing heart and feeling paralysed, dispersed, 
like the constellation of the bear. Piran, relieved from the 
anxiety of the siege, paid his obeisance to Afrasiab. Afrasiab 
threw down on the soil of annihilation as many of the Hindn 
nrmy as he could. And Shangal with the remnants being 
vanquished, retreated to the town of Laklinauti, and owing to 
the pursuit of Afrasiab, could not prolong his stay at Lakhnanti 
more than a day, and took refuge in the bills of Tirlmt. And 
the Mongols, ravaging the Kingdom of Bengal, spared no trace 
of fertility. And when Afrasiab planned an expedition towards the 
hills of Tirhut, Shangal begged forgiveness for his misbehaviour 
through wise envoys, and presented himself before Afrasiab with 
a sword and a winding-sheet, and prayed for leave to go to the 
country of Turan. Afrasiab, being pleased, bestowed the Kingdom 
of Bengal and the whole empire of HindQstan on Shangal’s son, 
and carried Shangal in his company, and in the battle of Hama- 

I 

1 The capital of China used to be called iu those days “ Khanbaligh,” pr 
“ City of the Great Khan. 1 * 
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waran Shansi was killed at the hands of Rustam. 1 And in the 
reign of Rajah Jaicliand, 8 owing to whose neglect, decay had over¬ 
taken several provinces of Hindustan, and for years Hindustan 
did not see its normal state, ruin was visible over the whole empire 
of India. At that time, certain Rajahs of Bengal, finding an oppor¬ 
tunity, and grasping at domination, became independent. And 
when Fur (Porus), 3 who was a relation of the Rajah of Kumayun* 
emerged, lie first subjugated the province of Kumayun, and then 
capturing in battle Rajah Dahlu, brother of Jaichand, who had 
founded Dehli, 6 subjugated KanQj, and after this he marched with 
his force towards Bengal, and brought it to his subjection, up to 
the confines of the sea. And this Porus is he, who was killed at the 

* Rustam, the Persian Hercules. He was a successful general under the 
first kings of the Katanian dynasty, in their wars of defence against the in¬ 
cursions into Persia of the Turanian or Scythian inonarchs. For a graphic 
account of those stirring warfares between the Scythians or Turanians or 
Mongolians and Iranians or Persians, see “ Shahnutnah ” of Firdausi, the 
Homer of the East. It is worthy of note that Firdausi, in his immortal Persian 
epic, gives also the name of an Indian prince as Shangal, in connection with 
the adventures of Bahram Gaur, a Persian monarch of the Snssanian dynasty, 
who reigned in the middle of the fourth century. Perhaps, this later Slmngal 
was a descendant of the original Shangal taken captive by Afrisiab, the 
Scythian monarch. In this connection, it may also be noted for grasping 
chronological relations referred to in the text, that there were the following 
fofcr dynasties of old Persian kings : (I) Peshdadians, including the Kaimnras, 
the Jamshids, and the Fariduns; (2) the Katanians, founded by Kaikubad 
about 600 B.C. -including Khusrau or Kai Khusrau, Bahman, and Darah or 
Darius Ac. (3; A«Jrkanins, including Hormuz, Ac., Ac. (4) the Sassanians, 
founded in 202 A~C. by Ardisher Babegan, including Bahrain Ganr and 
Naushirvan, Ac. (See Namai-Khusruan, a short Persian History of Persia 
by Mirza Muhammad). 

2 At the time when Sult/m Muizuddiu Muhammad Sam alias ShaliSb- 
udin Ghori, made incursions into Hindustan, Rnjnh Jaichand Rmhor ruled" 
at Kanauj and Benares, hju! Rijfih PetlmuraJEonwar ruled at Delhi. Tabaqat , 
P. 120. 

b But 1 it must be noted that there is in the text (probably owing to mistake of 
the copyist of the original manQBcript text) a confusion in the sequence of 
events related 

♦ In the neighbourhood of the Panjab, Alexander gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Porus, who had advanced from Kanauj, and put him to rout. 

6 Abul Pa|l in the Ain says: “ A part of the northern mountains of the 
Subah of D«lbl is called Kumayun. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, 
iron, copper, and borax. Here arc also found the musk-deer aud.the Kulns cow 
and silkworm* ” Ain-i*AkO\ri t Vol. 2, p. 280. 



hands of Alexander. After this, Rajah Modiw Rathor, 1 like whom 
there had been few such powerful Rajahs in Hindustan, marching 
with his forces, conquered the Kingdom of Lakhnauti, and allotted 
it to his nephews, and after introducing perfect methods of govern¬ 
ment, returned to Kananj with immense booty. And, in efflux of 
time, the Rajahs of Bengal again assorting independence, continued 

to rule peacefully. 8 

Inasmuch as the object of the author is to chronicle the history 
of the Musalman sovereigns, therefore, not busying himself with 
the details of the affairs of the Hindu Rais, he reins back the 
graceful steed of the black pen of writing from striding this valley, 
and gives it permission to canter towards relating and reciting the 
details of the history of the Muhammadan rulers and sovereigns. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BEGINNING OF THE ILLUMI¬ 
NATION OF THE DARKNESS OF BENGAL BY THE 
RAYS OF THE WORLD-ILLUMINATING SUN OF 
THE RELIGION OF MUHAMMAD (PEACE BE ON 
HIM!) BY THE ADVENT OF MALIK IKHTIARU- 
D-DIN MUHAMMAD BAKHTIAR KHILJI, AND OF 
HIS SUBJUGATION OF THAT KINGDOM:- 


l In Ferishta, u Kamdeo Rathor.” 

* Most of these legends ana traditions regarding Bengal and India of 
prc*Mosletn times have been borrowed by oar author from Feriahta. For the 
most part, they consist of a huge mass of mythological fictions, to extract a 
few grains of sober historical truth wherefrom, I mast leave to more 
competent hands. Yet it is worthy of note (03 our author's narrative indicates) 
that India and Bengal in very early times had political connection of some 
sort with Scythia and (through the latter ) with Persia. It is probable that 
ethnologically, these Scythinu incursions resulted to a groat extent in an 
admixture of Scythian and Aryan races in India y which admixture was 
further complicated by the subsequent Dravidian incursions from the soutli 
8 •* 
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CHAPTER I. 

A DESCRIPTION OP THE RULE OF THE MUSALMAN 
RULERS WHO RULED OVER THIS KINGDOM OP 
BENGAL, AS VICEROYS OF THE EMPERORS OF 
DELHI.' 

Be it not hidden from *he enlightened hearts of those who 
enquire into the histories of Musalman sovereigns and rulers, 
that the commencement of the effulgence of the sun of the 
Muhammadan faith in the Kingdom of Bengal, dates from the 
period of the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Aibak, 8 Emperor of 

i This period extended from 1198 A.C. to 1338 A.C. 

8 This is not qnite accurate. Bengal was conquered by Bakhtiar Khilj-al- 
Ghazi (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 146), in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. (for the discussion 
of the date, see Tubaqat, p. 150, and Blochmann’s contribution to history of 
Bengal), whilst Emperor Shahabuddin Ghori alias Muiznddiu Muhammad 
Sara was yet alive, and whilst Qutbuddin Aibak ruled at Delhi, ns the 
latter’s Indian Viceroy, that is, only 7 years after the Musalman occupation 
of Delhi, which took place iu 587 A.H. or 1191 A.C. ( Tabaqal , pp. 
139, 140 and 128). He was called “ Aibak,” because his little finger was 
feeble or paralyzed (Tabaqat, p. 138), whilst according to another account, 
"Aibak” signified the “brilliant chief.” His name is preserved in 
bis Capital by the Qujb mosque and by the Qut.b Minar, though these were 
erected to commemorate other more or less forgotten worthies. Bakhtiar 
Khilji in the first instance conquered Bengal on his own initiative, though lie 
acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Shahabuddin and subsequently 
of Qutbuddin, when the latter mounted the throne of Delhi ( Tabaqat , p. 140). 
That this was so, appears from the circumstance that in the list of Maluks 
and SuljanB under Shahabuddin alias Muizu-d-din contained iu Tabaqat 
(pp. 146 and 137), Bakhtiar is assigned a co-ordinate position with Qutbuddin. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that owing to a popular and common 
fallacy, these early pre-Mughul Moslem rulers of India have been described 
as ‘ Pathan rulers of India.’ As pointed out by Major Kaverty in his trans¬ 
lation of Tabaqat-i-Na?iri, iwither the Ghoris, nor their slaves, “ the Slave- 
kings of Delhi,” nor the Tughluks, nor the Khiljis were Afghans or 
• Pathans,’ but that they were all Turkish tribes. (See also Tahaqat-i-Naftn, 
p. 150, where the expression “ Turkdn ” or ‘ Turks ’ is constantly employed, 
with reference to the first Musalman conquerors of Behor and Benga ). 
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Delhi. And the origin of the title ‘‘Aibak" is that his little finger 
was feeble; hence he was called ‘ Aibak. ’ When Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din in 590 A.H. wrested by force the fort of Kol from the 
Hindus, and captured one thousand horses and an immense 
booty, the news spread that Saltan Mui’zu-d-din Muhammad Sam, 
also called Sultan Shahabu-d-din, had planned expeditions for 
the conquests of Kanuj and Bauaras. Sultan Qutbu-d-din 
marched forward from Kol to receive him, presented to him the 
booty of Kol with other valuables, and becoming recipient of a 
special Khila’t, formed the vanguard of the imperial forces, and 
marched ahead. And engaging in battle with the forces of the 
Rajah of Banaras, he routed them, and at length, slaying on the 
battle-field Rajah Jaichand, the Rajah of Banaras, he became vic¬ 
torious. Sultan Shahabu-d-din, marching with a force from the 
rear, moved up and entered the city of Banaras, and pillaging 
the whole of that tract up to the confines of Bengal, carried off 
as booty incalculable treasures and jewels. The Sultau then re¬ 
turned to Ghazni. And the Kingdom of Bengal as an adjunct 
of the Empire of Delhi, was left in the hands of Qutbu-d-diu. 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din entrusted to Malik Ikhtiaru-d»diu Muham¬ 
mad Bakhtiar JQjilji the Viceroyalty of the Provinces of Behar 
and Lakhnauti. 1 Muhammad Bakhtiar, who was one of the 

According to the ' Mnealik-ul-Mumalik,’ says Major Raverty iu an article in 
A.S.J. for 1875, No. 1, p. 37, “ the Khalj are a tribe of Turk* which in former 
times settled iu Garinsir, between Sijistau and the region of Hind. They are 
in appearance and dress like Turks, and observo the customs of that race> 
and all speak the Turkish language.’' The Khaljs or Khiljis have been by 
several writers erroneously confounded with the Afghan tribo of " Gh&lzia M 
or“Ghilji8.” The first Afghan or ‘ Pathnn ’ who sat on the throne of Delhi- 
waa Sultan Bahlol of the Lodi tribe, the thirtieth Muealman ruler of India, 
counting from Qntbuddiu Aibak. 

I It is worthy of note that in the times of Bakhtiar Khilji and his imme¬ 
diate successors, South Behar was included in the Bengal or Lakhnant 
Viceroyalty. South Belior was separated from the Bengal Vioeroyalty in 
622 H. by Emperor Altainsh who placed it under a distiuct governor, named 
Alauddin Jani. Ou withdrawal of the Emperor, Behar was again annexed 
by the Bengal ruler, Ghiasuddin (see Tabaqnt-i.Nafiri, p. 163). It continued 
to be a part of the Bengal Kingdom till 1320, when Emperor Ghiasnddiu 
Tughlak again separated it. Behar belonged to the Sharqi Kingdom of 
Jannpur from 1397 A.C.; again under Ibrahim, Bahadur Khan, son of 
Governor Darya Khan, assumed independence in Behar, with the titlo of 
Shah Muhammad, and about 1498 A.C. or about 903 A.II. South Behur 
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chiefs of Ghor 1 and Garmsir, was a brave man, well-built and 
very strong. 1 In the beginning, he was in the service of Sultan 
Shababu-d-din Ghori at Ghazni. He was allowed a small 
allowance, as neither he was externally prepossessing, nor was his 
appearance grand. Becoming despondent, Muhammad Bakhtiar 
came to Hindustan in the company of the Sultan, stayed behind, 
and did not even then get into the good graces of the Ministers 
of Hindustan. Departing thence, he went to Burdawon 8 to 
Anghal Beg who was the ruler over the Doab country, and there 
gaining in eminence, he advanced himself to the exalted office of 
generalissimo. And the tract of Karabalah 4 and Bctali was 
given to him as a jagir. From there he went in the service of 
Malik Rassama-d-din B to the Subak of Audh (Oude). Subduing 


again became moro or lees subject to the Mosalman Kings of Gaur, Husain 
§hah and Na?r;it Shah. Under the early Muglinl Emperors, Behar was again 
formed into a distinct §ubah, but under the later Moghuls, it again 
became incorporated along with Orissa iu the great Bengal Viceroyalty. 
North Behar appears to have been generally included in tho Musalman 
Kingdom of Bengal (see Tarikh-i-Firuz Shdhi, pp. 451 and 586). 

1 Abul Fazl places ‘Ghor’ to the north „f Kandahar, and ‘Garmsir’ to the 
west of Kandahar. In ‘ GarmBir’ lay the city of Ferozkoh, tho capital of the 

Ghorian Sultans. 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, (Pers. text, p. 146) which is the nearest contemporary 

account, describes Bakhtiir Khilu as “ active, agile, brave, bold, learned and 
intelligent.” It says that he went to Ghazni to seek service under Sulton 
Muizuddin, but owing to his slender appearance was rejected by the SuU.on s 
War Minister. Disappointed, Bakhtiar came to Delhi, where also he was 

rejected by the War Minister (Dewan-i-‘Arz). ( , 

3 In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri p. 147, which is the most reliablo account, ‘ Badaou. 
Tho Tabaqat mentious the name of the feudatory of Badaon to ba Btpanalar 

Hazbaru-d-dlu Uaean Arnab. \ # 

* Major Rnverty identifies Bakhtiir Kkilji’s jagir lands with tho /parganahs 

of ‘ Bhagwat and Bhoili,’ south of Benaras, and east of Chunargarty Professor 
Blochmann considers this identification satisfactory. (See Kavoryy ■ trans a 
tion of Tabannt-i-Natiri and Blochmann’s oontr. to history and Geograp y 


6 ThiB account does not aooord strictly with what is contained in the 
Tob.q.t-i-No,iri, (Pent fit, p. U7), lb. 

tbo period. Id Tab..,at, it i. .Uted that afUt being rejected by »r M.nnde 
both at Ghami and at De.hi, coring to hi- .loader appe*r.;».,»»tt^ 
Sjilji proceeded to Badaoa, presented hitniolt before i 
general Hazbarn*d-dio Haeaaa Arnab, who allotted 
Lace Bakhtiir proceeded to Cadb aud predated hrnnadf bofort .1. 
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that province, he advanced himself further in rank and dignity. 
When the fame of his bravery and liberality, and the reputation of 
his heroism and gallantry, spread over the confines of Hindustan, 
Sultan Qutba-d-din who, not yet ascending the throne of Delhi, 
was still at Lahor, 6ent to him valuable IChila’t, and summoned 
him to his presence, and granting to him an illuminated Farnian of 
Chiefship over the province of Behai*, deputed him there. And 
Muhammad Bakhtiar marching quiikly to that side, spared no 
measure of slaughter and pillage. It is said that in Behar there 
was a Hindu Library which fell into the hands of Muhammad 
Bakhtiar. The latter enquired from the Brahmins as to the reason 
for the collectiou of the books. The Brahmins replied that the 
whole town formed a college, and that in the Hindi language a 
college was called Behar, and that hence that town was so called. 
After this, when Muhammad Bakhtiar beiug victorious 1 4 eturned 
to the service of the Sultan, he became more renowned and 
enviable than other servants. And his rank was ndvauced so 
much, that the juice of envy set allowing amongst Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din’s other officers, who burned in the fire of envy and shame, and 
combined to expel and destroy him, so mnch so, that one day in 
the presence of the Sultan, in regard to his strength and prowess, 
they said unanimously that Muhammad Bakhtiar, owing to exuber¬ 
ance of strength, wanted to fight with an elephant. The Sultan 
wondering questioned him. Muhammad Bakhtiar did not disavow 
this false boastfulness, though he knew that the object of the 
associates of the king was to destroy him. In short, one day when 
all the people, the elite as well as the general public, assembled in 

baron, Malik Hassiunaddin Ughalbak, who conferred on him fiefs of Sahlat 
and Sahli (identified with Bhngwnt and Btioeli), nnd finding him brave and 
bold sent him (apparently on reconnoiteriog expeditions) towards Munir near 
Patna, and Behar town. In these rcconnoitering expeditions for one or two 
years, Bakhtiar gathered a largo booty, when the Delhi Viceroy (Qatbuddin) 
recognized tardily Bakhtiar’s merits. It would thus appear that but for 
Balditiar’s own tenacity, tho Btupidity of the War ministers of Ghaznin and 
Dolin would have robbed the Imlo-Moslem Empire of a valuable recruit, and 
perhaps postdat'd indefinitely its rapid expansion towards Behar and Bengal 1 
1 In Tabaqat-i-Na?iii, pp. 147 and 148 it is stated that Bakhtiar presented 
himself before the gate of the fort of Behar with two hundred boree-girths 
and armours covered with fur-cloth ji) y uud stormed the fort, and 

that Bakhtiar hail with him at the lime two wise brothers, named Nizamud- 
din and fiawsamnddiu (of Fnrglinnn). 



Itorbar , a white rogue elephant was brought to the White Castle 
(Qasr-i-Sufed). Muhammad Bakhtiar tying up the loin of his 
garment on the waist, came out to the field, struck the elephant’s 
trunk with a mace, when the elephant ran away roaring. All the 
spectators, including those assembled, and the envious, raising 
shouts of applause to the sky, were confounded. The Sultan 
bestowing on Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar special Khila’t and 
many gifts, ordered the nobles to bestow on him presents, so that 
all the nobles gave him numerous largesses. Muhammad Bakhtiar, 
in the same assembly, adding his own quota to all the largesses, 
distributed the same amongst those present. In short, at this 
time, the Viceroyalty of the Kingdoms of Behar and Lakhnauti 
was bestowed on him ; and with peace of mind, having gained 
his object, he proceeded to the metropolis of Delhi. That year 1 
Malik Bakhtiar, bringing to subjugation the Subah of Behar, en¬ 
gaged in introducing administrative arrangements, and the second 
ycareoining to the Kingdom of Bengal, lie planted military out¬ 
posts in eve*y place, and set out for the town of Nadiah, which at 
that time was the Capital of the Rajahs of Bengal. The Rajah of 
that place, whose name was Dakhmania, and who had reigned for 
eighty years over that Kingdom, was at the time taking his food* 


1 Thu 6cc<md year after his conquest of Behar, Bakht'ar Khilji set out for 
Bengal, stormed Nadia, and conquered Bengal. Therefore, the conquest of 

Behar took place in 592 A. 11. or 119(5 A.C. 

The text is not strictly in accord with the account given in the lubaqat-i- 

Na?iri which is the most reliable and the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. Whilst in the service of the feudatory of Oudh (Tabaqat, Pers. 
text p 1-47) Bakhtiar reconnoitered Behar for one or two years, and carried off 

much plunder. QnJ.b.u-din, the Delhi Viceroy, then called Bakhtiar to Lahore 
tardily recognized his merits, and loaded him with presents. Bakhtiar re- 
turned to Behar, and conquered it, and carrying off again a large booty, 
Presented himself to Qutb-u-din at Delhi, where he had to undergo a gladia¬ 
torial ordeal at the White Castle (Qasr-i-Sufcd of Delhi), and then receiving 
pr, seats from Qatb-u-din, returned to Behar, and the second yea rafter.his 
Lnnnest of Behar, he invaded and conquered Bengal, storming and sacking 
Nadia, and establishing himself at the village or ,„au-.a of Lakhnaat. 
i-Nafiri, p. 151 )• This would indicate that Lakhnauti was founded by him, 

aud wm distinct from Gaur, though possibly close to it. 

. Th“ Tabaqat (Per., teat. p. 151) states that the Bajal. (Ukhmar,a waa 
then sitting in his inner apartments, with his food set before him in gold an 
Silver pistes, when the so,idol, inrush of II,ikhtiur Khilji with eighteen t«op.m 
struck terror, end the BSjal, rnn ont barefoot by a back door, and 


Suddenly, Muhammad Bakhtiar, with eighteen horsemen, made 
an onslaught, so that before the Rajah was aware, Bakhtiar burst 
inside the palace, and unsheathing from the scabbard his sword that 
lightened and thundered, engaged in fighting, and put the harvest 
of the life of many to his thundering and flashing sword. Rajah 
Lalchmania getting confounded by the tumult of this affair, left be¬ 
hind all his treasures and servants and soldiers, and slipped out 
bare-foot by a back-door, and embarking on a boat, fled towards 
Kamrup. 1 Muhammad Bakhtiar sweeping the town with the broom 
of devastation, completely demolished it, and making anew the city 
of Laklmauti, which from ancient times was the seat of Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal, his own metropolis, he ruled over Bengal 
peacefully, introduced the Khutbah , and minted coin in the 
name of Sultan Qutbu-d-din, and strove to put in practice 
the ordinances of the Muhammadan religion. 1 From that 

Sanknat and Bang, liis treasures, harem, slaves and servants and women and 
elephants all falling into Bakhtiar’s hands. 

I Some cop*es of the Tabaqat-i-Na$iri have ' Saknnt’ mid also * Sanknnnt.* 
Tabaqnt-i*Akbari has u Jagannath.” 

According toother and more reliable accounts, the Rajah fled from Nadiali 
to Bikrampur, south-east of Dacca. I think therefore “ j 
ill the printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri is a copyist’s mistake for 
f ” meaning the Rajah’s M Bengal Residence” which was at 
Bikrampur from before. 

Kamrud (or Knmrup) as well as Sanknat and Bang is mentioned in the 
Tabaqat (Pers. text, p. 150j, in connection with the previous flight from Nadiali 
of Bralunans and Sahas who hearing of liakhtiar's prowess and of his con¬ 
quest of Beliar, anticipated Bakhtiar’s invasion of Bengal, ami had advised 
the Rajah to shift with all his troops and people from Nadiali to his residence 
in East Bengal (at Bikrampur). The astrologers had also prepared the Rajah 
for Bakhtiar’ conquest. But the Rajah was deaf to all advice, whilst tin* 
Brahmans a; d Sahas had fled. It is opposed to the probablitics of tlie case 
that the subsequent defeat of the Rajah by eighteen troopers of Bakhtiar was 
brought about by any foul play or stratagem from one side or the other; 
because the Rajah was a good, noble and generous prince, and the idol of his 
people, and even the Musalman historian (author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri) 
pays him a glowing tribute. (See Tabaqat, p. 149). 

* Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji was not a military marauder or a religious 
fanatic. He was, no doubt, a champion of Islam, but at the same time 
combined in himself all the qualities of a great general and a wise statesman. 
We read in the Tabaqat-i-Na$iri (Pers. text, p. 151), that both in Behar and 
Bengal, iust after their couqueat, he established Mosques, Colleges, Khanqahs 



date 1 the Kingdom of Bengal became subject to the Emper¬ 
ors of Delhi. Malik Ikhtiarud-diu Muhammad Bakhtiar was 
tlie iii*st Muhammadan ruler of Bengal. In the year 599 
A.H. when Saltan Qntbn-d-din after conquest of the fort 
of Kalin jar, 3 proceeded to the town of Mabubali 3 which it 
below Kalpi* and conquered it, Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar 
going from Beliar to wait on him, met the Sultan, at the time, 
when the latter was proceeding from Mabubali towards Badaun. 6 
He presented jewelleries and divers valuables of Bengal 
and a large amount in cash. And for a time remaining in 
the company of the Sultan, he took permission to return, and 
came back to Bengal, and for a period ruling over Bengal he 
engaged in demolishing the temples .and in building mosques. 
After this, he planned an expedition towards the Kingdoms 
of Khata 6 and Tibbat, with a force of ten or twelve thousand 
select cavalry, 7 through the passes of the north-eastern moun- 

or Charitable establishments consisting of Students’ Hostels and travellers’ 
Gucst-lionses, founded cities, and established military outposts a. strate¬ 
gic points, and introduced the coinage of money (see Talaqat, pp. 151 and 
149). lie laid down embankments, constructed roads and bridges con¬ 
necting his northern military outposts at Deokot and his southern military 
outpost at l.aknor (perbnpc Nagor in Birbhmn) with his newly-founded 
capital at Laklmauti. 

1 U., 591 A.1I. or 1198 A.C. This subordination (during Bakhtiar Khiljinnd 
at least two of his immediate sncccssors) was nominal, as Bakhtiar conquered 
Bengal and Behar on his own account, though he outwardly acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Delhi. 

2 A town and a celebrated hill-fort in Banda district. 

* In the text ‘ Mahma,’ which is evidently a mistake of the copyist. 
Mah&ba ie a town about 15 miles from Lucknow city. 

.♦ A town in Jalaun district, North-Western Provinces, on the right bank of 

the Jamna. 

6 On the banks of the river Sot, North-Western Provinces, f conquered 
by Sayad Sabar Masud Ghazi, nephew of Sultan Mahmud of Gjazni, in 1028 
A C., and re-conquered by yutba-d-din in 1190 A.C. 

• In Tabaqat-i-Na?iri, p 152, " Tibbet and TarkisUn/’ 

1 One can easily imagine What an immense Musalman army Bakhtiar 
Khilji mast have subsequently poured into Bengal from the Upper Wostern 
Provinces, to have enabled him to detach 10,000 cavalry for an expedition into 
Tibbat, without weakening his garrison in the newly conquered Proi inceso 
Bengal mh! Behar, especially as we read in the Tabaqat (p. lo7), that at t e 
same time he sent a detachment under Muhammad Shiran to invade Jajna* 
gar (Orissa). Those who nro given to awaaement at the present numerics 
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tains of Bengal. Gnulcd l>y one of the fliipls of Koch, named 
•Ali Mich, who had been converted to Mnhammadnn faith by 
Muhammad Bakhtiar, he reached towards those mountains. 
‘Ali Mich led Bakhtiur’s forces to a country, the town whereof 
is called Abardhan. 1 and also Barahmangadi. It is said that 
this town was founded by Emperor Garshasp. 8 Facing that 
town, flows a river called Namakdi,- which in its depth and 
breadth, is thrice as much as the river Ganges. Since that river 
was tumultous, broad, and deep, and fordable with difficulty, 
marching along the banks of the river for ten days,* be reached 
a place where existed a largo bridge* made of stone, and extending 

over twenty-nine arches, erected by the ancients. It is said that 

Emperor Garshasp, at the time of invading Hindustan, constructed 
that bridge, and came to the country of Kiimrftp. In short, 


strength of Mnsalmnn population in Bengal, anil are at pains to evolve theo¬ 
ries to account for it, might as well bear in mind these elementary farts of 

history. 

1 In Tabaqat-i-Xa<iri p. 152 “ Rfnrdhan-Koto ’* and “ Bardhan-Kote ; ” m 
Bitdaoni, p. 53, Vol. 1, " Brahman.” The ruins of ‘ Birdhnn-Kotc ’ lie -north 
of Bogra close to Gobindgunje, on tlie Karatya river, not far from Ghoraghat, 
and this is the place meant according to Professor Blochmann. 

2 A. King of Turin or Turkistan or Tartary or Scythia; but in .V«mn/i- 
i-Khiisruan, p. 7, he is described as the last sovereign of the Peshdadian 
dynasty of Persia. In Feri shta it is stated that wheu Garshasp mado an 
inclusion into Hindustan from TnrkisWn. he founded the city of Paidhan." 

Sin Tabaqat-i-Na?iri p. 152, ' Bagmnti ’ and ' Bakmadi ’; in Bndaoni, 
p. 58, Vol. I, “ Brahmanputr” and “ Brahmkadi.” The river referred to 
has been identified by Professor Blochmann to be the Karatya, which formed 
for a long time the boundary between ancient Muhammadan Bengal and 
Kamrup. 

* This ten days’ march extended northward along the banks of the Karatya 
and the Teesta, which latter before 1781 flowed west of the Karatya, joined the 
Atrar, and fell into tho Pudma, and of oil Bengal rivers extended farthest into 
Tibbat. This march then was along the frontier between ancient Mnaalman 
Bengal and the territory of the Rajah of Kamrup. Bakhtiar’s Tibbatan 
expedition must hove oommenced in the latter part of 005 A.H. (1209 A.C.) 
or beginning of 606 A.H. (1210 A.C.) 

6 This bridge must hare been in the neighbourhood of Paralleling (or Dnr 
jeeling) which in those daya appears to have been the boundary separating tho 
Mechcs from the kill-tribes. The author of tho Tabaqat-i-Xnsiri (Pers. text, 
p. 152), in this collection mentiona the following three tribes ns then inhabit¬ 
ing Northern Bengal, vis., (1) Koch, (2) Mech, and (0) Tharo; rule J<*o Dalton’s 
Ethuology of Bengal. 
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Muhammad Bakhtiar sending across his forces by that bridge, and 
posting two commandants for its protection, planned to advance. 
The Rajah of Kanmip, dissuading him from an advance, said that 
if he (Muhammad Bakhtiar) would postpone his march to Tibbat 
that year, and next year collecting an adequate force would 
ndvauco towards it in full strength “ I too would be the pioneer 
of the Moslem force, and would tighten up the waist of self-sacri¬ 
fice." Muhammad Bakhtiar absolutely unheeding this advice, 
advanced, and after sixteen days, 1 reached the country of Tibbat. 
The battle commenced with an attack on a fort which had been 
built by king Garshasp, and was very strong. Many of the 
Moslem force tasted the lotion of death, and nothing was gained. 
And from the people of that place who had been taken prisoners, it 
was ascertained that at a distance of five farsung from that fold, 
was a large and populous city. 2 Fifty thousand Mongolian 
cavalry thirsty for blood and archers were assembled in that city. 
Every day in tho market of that city, nearly a thousand or five 
hundred Mongolian horses sold, and were sent thence to Lakhnauti. 8 
And they said “yon have an impracticable scheme in your head 
with this small force." Muhammad Bakhtiar, becoming apprised 
of this state of affairs, became ashamed of bis plan, and, without 
attaining his end, retreated. And sincetheinhabitantsoftho.se 
environs, setting lire to the fodder and food-grains, had removed 
their chattels to the ambuscades of the rocks, at the time of this 
retreat,* for fifteen days, the soldiers did not see a handful of 
food-grains, nor did the cattle see one bushel of fodder. 


1 lu the Tabaqnt.i-Na?u-i (Pers. text, p. 153), this march .a thua rented: 
• \fter leaving a Turkish officer and a Khilji officer with a large body of troops 

to cmard tho bridge.Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji with his army or fifteen 

aw”, marched neross high hills and low defiles, and on the ..tteenth day fton, 
hi, march from tho bridge) descended into the open plain of T.obat and 

passed many populous villages..and after some eight hoars hard fighting, 

entrenched himself in a fort theie. 

2 The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri names the city Karmbntan. Bakhtiar Khilji s march 

r, om the bridge was northward for sixteen days. attracts 

»The fnir at Nik-mardan, 40 miles north-west of hna pur, attr.c 

every year a large number of hill-ponies, which go thence to other place. 

K.mnip. According to Major Karerty, from the hdls of Derjeding. Bskhtiar 
Khilj. had silenced throngh Sikkim into Tibba- towards the Snngpn. 




Neither human beings saw any bread except the circular di*o 
of the sun. 

Nor did the cattle see any fodder except the rainbow ! 

From excessive hunger the soldiers devoured Hesh of horses 
and horses preferring death to life placed their necks under their 
daggers. In short, in this straitened condition, they reached the 
bridge. Since those two comiupndants quarrelling with each other 
had deserted their posts at the head of the bridge, the people of 
that country had destroyed the bridge. At the sight of this des¬ 
truction, the heart of the high and the low suddenly broke, liko 
the Chinese cup. Muhammad Bajchtiar engulphed in the sea of 
confusion and perplexity, despaired of every resource. Ai'ter 
much striving, lie got news that in the neighbourhood there was a 
very large temple, 1 and that idols of gold and silver were placed 
there iu great pomp. It is said that there was an idol in the 
temple whieli weighed a thousand mannds. In short, Muhammad 
Bakljtiar with his force took refuge iu this temple, and was busy 
improvising means for crossing the river. • The Rajah of Kam- 
rup* had ordered all his troops aud subjects of that country 
to commit depredations. The people of that country, sending out 
force after force, engaged iu besieging the temple, and from 
all sides posting in the ground bamboo-made lances, and tying 
one to the other, turned them into the shape of walls. Muhammad 
fiakhtiar saw that all chance of escape was slipping out of his 
hands, and that the knife was reaching the bone, so at once with 
his force issuing out of the temple and making a sortie , he broke 
through the stockade of bamboos, aud cutting through his way, 
rescued himself from the hard-pressed siege. The infidels of that 
country pursued him to the banks of the river, aud stretched their 
hands to pluuder aud slaughter, so that some by the sharpness of 
the sword and others by the inundation of water, were engulphed 
in the sea of destruction. The Musalman soldiers on reaching the 
river-banks stood perplexed. Suddenly, one of the soldiers 
plunged with his horse into the river, and went about one arrow- 
shot, when another soldier seeing this, plunged^similarly into the 
river. As the river had a sandy bed, with a little movement, all 

1 Very likely, the temple of M&hutu&ni »u Karnrup district. 

* It would appear that the Kijah of Kimrup who had offered Ais eeprq-es 
to Bakhtiar Khilji, iu the eud turned out treacherous.. 
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were drowned. Only Muhaiumnd BnMiiiav with one thousand 
cavalry (and accord ini' to another accv .mt, with three hundred 
cavalry) succeeded in crossing over ; 1 the rest met with a watery 
grave. After Muhammad lJaHitiar had crossed safely over the 
tumultous river with a small force, from excessive rage and 
humiliation, iu that the females and the children of the slaughtered 
and the drowned from alley* and terraces abused and cursed him, 
he got an attack of consumption, and reaching Deokot 2 died. 
And according to other accounts, ‘Ali Martian Khilji, who was one 
of his ottieers, during that illness, slew Bakhtiar, and raised the 
staudard of sovereignty over the kingdom of Laklmauti. lhe 
period of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-din Muhammad Bakhtiar’s rule over 
Bengal was twelve years. When Muhammad Bakhtiar passed 

o y 


i For a discussion of the route of Uakhtiir Khilji’* expedition into Tibbat, 
aud of bis retreat therefrom, see llaverty’s notes in his translation of lubaqat- 
i-Na>iri, and Blochuiami’s Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal, 
J.A.S. for 1875, No. 3, l»art I, |>. 283. 

Tub:tqat-i.Na*iri (Pcrs. printed text, p. 156} >tatos that Bakhtiar Khdji 
successfully swain across the river with only one hundred troopeis, \>hil>t all 
the rest of his army were drowned. 

8 Deokot or Dumdamah, near tfangarumpur, south of Diuajpur, was the 
northern Musnlmun Military outpost iu the time of Bakhtiar Khdji, who 
hud set out for Tibbat cither from Deokot or Lakhnauti. 

3 Ali Mardan assassinated Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji in 1306 A.H. 
(1210 A.C.) at Deokot. This date is arrived at if Bengal was conquered «>• 
504 A. 11. or 1198 A.C. hy B-Miliar Khilji, as the best accounts would indicate, 
aud also if he reigned for 12 years over Bengal. Professor Blochnianu men¬ 
tions <302 A.H. as the date of Bakhtiar’s assassination, bathe accepts o‘J4 
A.H. as the date of the Bengal'couquest—which involves chronological 

contradiction. ...... 

Mr. Thomas in hie‘'Initial Coinage of Bengal” slates that A t Ma.d.«u 

assumed independence under the title of Abiuddiu when Quitudd.n A.bak 
died in Lahore in 607 A.H. Thus allowing 8 months for Malik A/uddin s 
role, Bakhtiar Khilji appears to have been assassinated about the nml e 

of 606 A.H.—the date previously airived at by me. 

In Badaoni, it is stated that Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji returned to 
Deokot from Tibbat with only some three hundred troopers. t< 
rest of l.ia expeditionary force having perished, and fell ill from \e , 
and was attacked with hectic fever, and used to say no doubt bull« 
Muhammad Muixuddin has met with an accident, that fortune has gone so 
against me.” And when he became weak from illness, Ah Mnidnu 
of Muhammad Bakhtiar’s principal officers, arrived at co o • a " d 
ing him bed-ridden, pulled down the sheet from his face, and i si 
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from the rule of this transitory world into the eternal world, 
Malik 1 *Azu d-rl-in Khilji succeeded to the rule over Bengal, 
tight months had not passed, when ‘All Mardan Khilji slew him. 

-o- 

RULE OF ‘ALL MARDAN KHlLJl IN BENGAL. 

After the assassination of ‘Ass-ad-din, his assassin, 4 Ali Mardan 
Khilji beccane ruler of Bengal, styled himself Sultan ‘Aliiu-d-din, 

him with one blow of a dagger. The above account is rendered thns by 
the Tnbnqnt-i-Nisiri, the nearest contemporary account, (Pn-». text, 1 p- 
166):—When Bakhtiar Khiji with abont one handled troopers only made 
good his escape across the river, ‘Ali Mich with his relatives rendered good 
services, and conducted Bakhtiar Khilji towards Deokot. On arrival at 
Deokot, front excessive humiliation Bakhtiar fell ill and slint himself up, 
and aid not ride out in the streets, for whenever he did so, widows and 
orphans of the soldiers and officers that had fallen, used to enrse and abuse 
him from the terraces and the streets. Bnyitiiir would say “ Some mishap 
must have befallen Sultan Mnizuddin, for the tide of fortune to have 
thus tamed ngniii9t me.” And it was a fact, for at tlia". time Sultan Muiz* 
uddin hnd fallen at the hands of an assassin (a Glmkknr). From excessive 
humiliation, Mohammad Bakhtiar Khilji fell ill and was confined to bis 
bed, and at length died. And according to another account, one of Ids officers 
‘Alt Mardan Khilji who was bold and ferocious, and held the tief of Deokot, 
on hearing the news of Bakhtiar’s illness, came to DeOkot, found him lying 
in bed, threw nside the sheet from his face, and slew him.” 

1 His name was Malik * Azuddiu Mnlmmmad Shiran Klidji (Tubnqut- 
i-Nasiri, Pora. text p. 157). The following account of him is summarised 
from Tubnqat, the nearest contemporary account: ".Muhammad gbirun 
nud Ahmad Iran were two brothers, both being Khilj noblemen, and iu the 
aervice of Bakhtiir. When Bakhtiar led his expedition towards Tibbat, bo 
sent the above two brothers with an array towards Lakhnnuti and Jnjnagnr 
(Orissa). When these heard the news of Bakhtinr's assassination, they retnrued 
to Deokot, and after performing funeral Ceremonies, proceeded towards 
Nurkoti (not identified, bat mast have lain uot far from Deokot) which was 
held in fief by ‘ Ali Martian Khilji. They oaptnred the latter, and placed him 
in charge of the Kotwal (the police commissioner) of that place, named Baba 
Kotwal Ispahan!, and returned to Deokot. Muhnmmnd Shiran was an 
energetic man endowed with noble qualities. At the conquest of Nudenh, 
he had rendered good service by capturing elephants. As be v.as head of the 
Khilji oligarchy, all the Kbilji nobles acknowledged him as their chief and 
paid homage to him. In the meantime, Ali Mnrdau Khilji made good hit 
escape, proceeded to Delhi, and persuaded Sultnu Qntbnddin to depute from 
Ondh (Joimaz Hum! to Lakhnanti, in order to put down the Khilji oligarchy 
in Bengal. Ilussauiuddin Iwuz who hold tho fief of Kuuktori (Kangor, neur 


and introduced the ghutb'ih and the coin in liis own name. 1 Tlio 
breeze ot insolence aud vanity blew into the recesses of liis brain, 
and lie commenced oppressions and innovations. Two years he 
continued to rule, at length wben the Imperial army from Delhi 
arrived, all the Kliiljis making a common cause with the Imperial 
army avenged the murder of ‘Azu-d-dln. After this, the rule 
of this kingdom passed to Ghiasu-d-diu Khilji. 


RULE OF (}HlASU-D*DlN KglLJi IN BENGAL. 

Ghiasu-d-din Khilji 2 succeeded to the rule of Bengal. In that 
year G07 A.H., Sultan Qutbu-d-din, whilst playing at polo at 

Deokot) from Bakhtiar Khilji, went abend to receive Qaimaz Rumi, aud 
in the lattcr’e company proceeded to Deokot, and on the initiative o 
Qaimaz, received the fief of Deokot. When Qaimaz was returning from 
Deokot, Muhammad Shiran and other Khilji nobles collected together, and 
attempted to re-take Deokot. Qaimaz came back, fought with the Khilji 
nobility and Muhammad Shiran, who being defeated, dispersed, quarrolled 
amongst themselves near Makidah (Masiduh, a perganah south-east of Deo- 
kot) aud Mantosh (Snntosh, a perganah south-east of Deokot), an 
Muhammad Shiran was slain. He lies buried at Santosh (ou the banks o 

the Atrai river). , 

l ‘AliMardan Khilji. assassin of Bakhtiar KhAjiand Azuddin Khilji, ruled 
from 607 A.U. to 609 or 010 A.H. and assumed independence and title of 
Sultan ‘ Alauddiu, on the death of Qutbu-d-din Aibak. In Tabaqat-i-Ns»iri it 
is stated that he recited the Khutbah ; but Badaoni states that he minted also 
coins iu his own name. [I have not yet seen any of his coins. Mr. Thomas 
in his ' Initial Coinage of Bengal” notices the coins of Abauddio’s MCCMter. 
Gbmsnddin, struck in A.U. 616, sec J.A.S., p. 354, p. 1, Vol. XLII for 1873J. 
It is also suited in Tnbaqat-i-Nasiri (Peru. text, p. 159), that from eicesswe 
insolence, he divided the country of Irin and Turin amongst his tOherw , 
nd no one dared to suggest that those dominions did nutJ* rUu ” to 1 * 
Ono periou compl.ine.1 of poTCy to AWli. who .nqmred -beoce ^ 
came On learning he came from Ispahan, he ordered bis minis 
write out a document assigning lands in Ispahan to him ! 

It is stated iuTabaqat, that on escape from.the ca9tody ^ tli f V ice- 
of Narkoti, Ali Mnrdin went to Sultan Qut.bu-d-dm, and received the Vice 
royalty of Lakhnauti. When he crossed the Kosi nver, Hussamu^from 
Deokot received him, conducted him to Deokot, w ere ‘ 
formally installed in power. «te was cruel and ferocious, . X -— ^ 

nobles, aud tbe native chieftains trembled under him. J 

H rr * 

* U ! uod G.rinsir, ». oo joioi.,* BW - ^ 
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L»!ior, fell from In's horse, and died, and his son, Aram Shah, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and the Empire .fell into decay. 
Ghiasu-d-din establishing completely his rule over this province, 

pointed to fief of Kangor, (which lay south-east of Deokot) and next 
promoted to charge of the important northern military outpost of 
Deokot. On the appointment of Ali Mardan Khilji to the rr.le of Bengal, 
he advanced to receive the new Vioeroy on the banks of tho Koei river, 
and helped in the latter’s installation at Deokot. On the assassination 
by the Khilji nobles of Ali Mardan, who had since the death of Emperor 
Qutbnddiu Aibak assumed independence, Hussamuddin was elected 
chief of tho Khilji oligarchy in Bengal in 609 or 610 A.H. Seeing the 
feebleness of Qutbuddin's successor, Aram Shah. Uussamn-d-din assumed 
independence, made Lakhnanti his capital, and assumed the title of 
Sultan Ghinsu-d-diu about 612 A.H., and minted coins in his own name. 
Mr. Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal ” notices several coins of 
Sultan Ghinsn-d-din strack at Gaur or Lakhuanti between 614 and 620 
A.H, An examination of these coins indicates the interesting and curious 
fact that Ghiasu-d-din had put himself in communication with the Khalifa 
of Baghdad so far back ns 620 A.H. (that is, earlier than Emperor Altamsh 
of Delhi who obtained similnr honour in 626 A H.) and obtained a 
pontifical patent, recognizing the sovereign of Bengal amongst the 
Moslem hierarchy of the world. This circumstance, as suggested by 
Mr. Thomas, would also indicate that in those days there was freer sen 
and ocean-intercourse between the Mnsalmans along the shores of Bongal 
and the Arabs of the sea-ports of Basrah and Baghdad, than between 

Mnsalmans of more inland places in India and the Arabs of the aforesaid sea¬ 
ports. 

In 622 A.H., Emperor Altamsh from Delhi invaded Bengal, and on 
Snljan Ghinsuddin paying him tribute, pence was concluded. In 624 A.H. 
8 nllau Nisirnddm, eldest son of Emperor Altamsh, invaded Lakhnanti, 
whilst Ghinsuddin was engaged at Kamrup and Bang (East Bengal;, and 
ought a battle with Sultin Ghinsuddin, on the latter’s return, and 
killed the latter, and succeeded to the rule over Bengal in a semi-sovereign 
capacity, with the approval of his father, Emperor Altamsh. It is stated 
t at Sultan Ghiasuddin extended and consolidated the Moslem sovereignty 
j? *** extended his empire over Jajnagar (Orissa), Bang (East 

"engalj, Karornd (or Kamrup, Western Assam), and Tirbut (see Tabaqnt- 
>-i a^ri, Pers. text, p. 163.) Minhajus-Siraj, Author of Tabaqat-i-Na$iri who 
"sited Lakhnanti shortly after in 641 A.H. and appreciated the material 
-provements effected by Ghiasuddin, pays him a high tribute (Pers. text 
P- 101 ), a tribute which in 627 A H. Emperor Altamsh had also paid to the’ 
°u. tti8 g<X>d and Kreafc 80Vere ‘fc> n i by decreeing that Ghiasuddin 

Tsh. r! 13 -^' 6 b6 “ tyled M a SQ,,in - Amon & st his Public works 
‘-Na?iri mentions that he founded the Fort of Basket (Basankoi 
near Ganr), established mosques, and Public Halls, Ac. 
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'introduced the Khutbah and the coin iu his own name, and to 

some extent arrogating to himself the sovereign power, he ruled 

over this country. And when the throne of Delhi by the accession 

of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh received eclat in the year G22 
•• 

A.H., the latter marched with his forces to Beluir, and invaded 
Lakhnauti. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din not finding strength in himself 
to stand an encounter, presented to the Emperor thirty-eight 
elephants, eighty thousand rupees, together with various 
valuables and other presents, and enlisted himself amongst the 
adherents of the Emperor. Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh 
introducing there the Khutbah and the coin iu his own name 
and bestowing on his eldest son the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-dim 
and entrusting to him the rule over the kingdom of Lakhnauti, and 
presenting to him the royal umbrella and staff, himself returned 
to the metropolis of Delhi. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din was just and 
liberal, and the period of his rule was twelve years. 


-o - 

RULE OF SULTAN NASIRU-D-DiN, SON OF SULTAN 
SHAMSU-D-DIN ALTAMSH, EMPEROR OF DELHI. 

Sultan Nasiru d-din succeeded to the rule of Bengal. After 
the return of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh towards Delhi, 
Ghiasu-d-din who had gono towards the kingdom of Kamrup, 
returning, raised the standard of revolt. Saltan Nasiru-d-din killed 
him afte" a bloody engagement, and obtaining much booty sent 
many valuables and presents of this country to many of his 
acquaintances at Delhi, and for three years and some months he 
continued to rule over Bengal. In the year 026 A.H., at Lakhnauti, 
he tasted the untasty lotion of death.* And Husslimu-d-dinKhilji 


1 His body was brought to Delhi, and enshrined by the loving father m ft 
beautiful mausoleum (known ns the mausoleum of Sullln Gh«0, "bon 

three miles west of the celebrated Qulb Minar. '*'™*°* 

. flie mausoleum, Nasirnddm is entitled “Emperor of the Eas,, 

» Malik ul Mafuk-ul-Sharq.” Emperor Altamsh so much loved the memory 

-on <2 Kin, of Bang,!) that he b,.to.e,l h.. -» 

r ie Nasirnddm) on his (Emperor’s) yonnger son who afterwards monn 

1 ‘Vm..* of Delhi after whom Tabaqat-i-Na?iri is named. 

11,9 ? n M..ik am- The correct nnnre »P P .»™ 

I; d ^rc 0 r ~.e in hi. "Initial Coinage o, Ben,.-" oot,ce. 
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who was one of the nobles of Md. Bakhtiar succeeded to the rule 
of Bengal. 

RULE OF ‘ ALAU-D-DlN CTAN. 

When Saltan Shamsu-d-din Altamgh heard the news of the 
death of his beloved son, he observed the necessary ceremonies 
of monrning, and in the year 627 A. H. for the purpose of quench¬ 
ing the fire of insurrection which had appeared ip Bengal after 
the death of Nasiru-d-din, proceeded to LaWjnauti, and after 
fighting with Malik Hnssamu-d-diu Kbilji, who raising insurrec¬ 
tion had brought about complete disorder in the government of 
Bengal, captured him. After weeding out the root of insurrec* 
tion, and quelling the tumult of rebellion, he assigned the rule 
of that kingdom to Izzul-mulk Malik ‘Alau-d-din Khan. 1 And 
the latter devoting himself to the subjugation and administration 
of the country enforced in this country the Imperial Khutbah and 
coin. After ruling three years, he was recalled. 

RULE OF SA1FU-D-DIN TURK.* 

After supercession of Izzu-l-raulk ‘Alan-d-din, Saifu-d-Uln 
Turk received the Royal patent of Viceroyalty of Bengal. He. 

a coin of Donlat Shah strode iu 627 A.H. To pnt down Doulat ghnh, Emperor 
Altamsh personally invuded Bengal for the second time in 627 A. H., defeated 
Donlat Shnh or Ikhtiaruddin Balka, and entrusted the government of Bengal 
to Alauddin Khan or Alauddin Jam. (Tabaqnt-i-Najiri, Pers. text, p. 174). 

1 In Budoni, “Malik Alauddin Khafi, ” in Tabaqat-i-Na?iri “Alanddin 
Jani.” After his first invasion of Bengal, in 022 A.H., Saltnn ghamsuddin 
Altamsh separated Belter from Bengal, which wa9 under Sultan Ghiaanddin 
and left Alauddin Jani as its Governor. On Altamsh’s withdrawal, Saltan 
Ghiasuddin wrested Behar again from Alauddin Jani, and hence the second 
invasion of Bengal by Emperor Altamsh’s son. 

8 The following account of him is abridged by me from Tabaqat.i-Na?iri, 
tho nearest contemporary account (Pers. text, p. 238)" Malik Saifnddin 
Aibak Ighantat was a Turk of Khata; he wns a noble Malik, and was 
endowed with excellent qualities. Saltan Nrijiruddin Mahmud, King of 
Bengal, (son of Emperor Altamsh), purchased him, and kept him in his 
company, first appointing him as Amir-nl-Majlia (Lord Chamberlain) and 
then conferring on him the fief of Sarsati. Subsequently, for his good 
services, he was appointed Governor of Behar, and next promoted to the 
10 
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too, occupied the Viceregal throne for three yearn, when he died 
of poison. 

RULE OS' lZZU-D-DlN TUQHAN KHAN. 1 

Since the juggling sky at that time had thrown the reins of 

Viceroyalty of Bengal (Lakhnauti), when Alaaddin Jani, the Bengal Viceroy, 
was recalled. He captured several elephants in Vilayet-i-Bang (East 
Bengal), sent them as presents to tho Delhi Emperor (Shamsuddin Altamsh) 
and received the title of Ighantat. 

1 The following account of him is summarised by me from Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri, the nearest contemporary account (Pers. text, p. 242);—Malik Tughan 
Khan Turki was comely in appearance, and noble in heart. He hailed 
from Khata. He was liberal and generous, endowed with noble qualities ; 
in liberality and generosity, and in conciliating and winning over people, 
he had no match in the army. When the Snljin (Emperor Altamsh) 
purchased him, he first became the Royal cup-bearer, next he was appointed 
Secretary and Keeper of the Imperial Seal (Dawat Dar). He lost the 
Imperial jewelled ink-pot, and was degraded to the office of Chashmgir 
(a taster to a prinoe), and after a long time, was appointed Superintendent 
of the Imperial stables (Amir-i-Akhur); and after some time, was appointed 
feudatory of Badaon, and next appointed Governor of Debar, when Lakhnauti 
(Bengal) was conferred on Ighantat Saifuddin Aibak. At, leugth when ui 
uddin died, Tughan ^in was appointed to the vacant Bengal (Lakhnauti) 
Viceroyalty. After the death of Suljin Ni?iruddin Mahmud (son of Emperor 
Altamsh, and Viceroy of Bengal), between Tughan Khan and ^ e . feu ^^j V 
Lakhnauti named Laker Aibak, who enjoyed tho title of Aar Khan .ll-feeh«,g 
broke out. Tughan Khan fought with Laker Aibak before the fort of 
Basankot, close to Lakhnauti, defeated and killed the latterand subdu d 
both wings of Lakhnauti, one being in Radh on tho side of La -or■ (pro 
Nugor) and the other being in Barand, on the side of DookoL M th- 

time, Empress Rnzinli ascended the Imperial throne ° e ’’ t imperial 
Z n sent eavoys with presents to Delhi, and received » "turn^ nr per. a. 

SLte sent in charge of Qazi Jallaluddin. Tughan 

lUbhuauti to Tirhut district, and acquired much booty of 

When Sultan Muixoddin Bahram SliSh ascended the. Impe ^ 

Delhi Toghan Khan sent the former also presents. When © 

H B*— Holla' 

Manikpor, and Karah and cast eye. on the „„ d to tarn 

Khin went to Karah and Manikpur, COn0, ""‘* B *‘*^„ t .i.N.,iri), 
him back), and in Ondl, met Minim,c-.-Sua,, (author * (hU tinl0 

and with the latter went back to Lakbnant, in 041 A^H. 
tho Rajah of J.jaagar (Oriaa.) commuted do P? dat “” (Mi „l,njo. 

Tughnn Khtn that year, by way o ropn»l. Vktaaaa, 

d-Siraj accompanying him) and reached and stormed the 
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the empire of Delhi into the hauds of Sultan Raziah , 1 daughter 
of Sultau Shamsu-d-din Altatnsji, during her reign, the Viceroyalty 

which is on the (hiss - * frontier. Fighting ensued, and the Musalmans 
were defeated. Taghan Khan returned to Lakhnaati, sent Sharfa-l-mulk 
Ashari to the Emperor of Delhi, to seek for help. Under Emperor’s order, 
a large army led by Tamar Khan Qararuddin Qiran, feudatory of Oadh 
was sent to Lakhnaati, in order to repel and chastise the infidels of 
Jnjuagar (Orissa) The Rajah of Jajuagar invaded Lakhnaati, owing 
to Musalmans in the previous expedition having demolished the Orissa 
fort of Katasan (or Faktasan). The Orissaus first took Lakor (probably 
Nagor), and slaughtered a large body of Mnsalinans including the Command¬ 
ant of Lakor, named Fakhrul Mnlk Karimnddin, and then approached 
the gate of Lakhnaati, bat after fighting retreated. Then between 
Toghan Kh an and Tamar Kh an ill-feeling ensued, and they fought against 
each other, and on both sides many were killed. By tho intercession 
of Minhsiju-s-Siraj (author of Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri) peace was brought about 
between tho two,' on condition that Lakhnaati would be loft to Tamar 
Khan, and Tagh'.n Khan with his treasures and elephants aud effects 
would retire to Delhi. Tughan did so (in his company being Minhaju- 
s-Siraj); tho Emperor loaded him with presents, bestowed ou him 
the Governorship of Oadh, whilst Tamar Khan held the Bongal 
Vioeroyalty. On the same night, both died, Tamar Khan at Lakhnauti, 
and Taghan in Oudh ! ” 

It would appear from the above that tho iuvasion of Bengal by Mnghals 
nuder Cbangiz Khan referred to in the text, is a myth and a mistake for tho 
invasion of Lakhnaati by the Hindus of Jajnngar (Orissa). The mistake 
is repeated in nany histories, but Tabaqat’a account is tho most reliable, 
as its author was au eye-witness of the affair. 

1 The daugiter of Emporor Altams]*. named Raziah, ascended the throne 
of Delhi in accordance with her father’s wishes iu C34 A.H. (1236 A.C.) 
The sight of an unveiled Moslem Empress seated on tho Imperial 
throne of Delbt, struck all Indo-Moslem eyes in thoso days as a carious 
phenomenon, and henco our author's expression, 11 Juggling sky.” She 
reigned for three years from 1236 A.C. to 1239 A.C. According to 
Badaoni, the Empress was endowed with exoellont qualities, and was 
brave, generous and intelligent. She followed the path of equity and the 
principles of J'-tattoo, aud set in order the affairs which had remained in con¬ 
fusion daring the brief reign of her step-bkother Fultin Ruknaddin Firnz 
Shah. She se: before her the pursuit of beneficence as tho object of her 
ambition, and made Nixamul Junaidi, Chief Vizier. The Empress came out 
of the curtain Tore masenliue garments, such as a tauic and a Kullah, and sat 
on the thron According to Tubaqat-i-Na?iri, she was put to death by 
the Hindus, she was learned iu the Qoran, industrious in public business, 

firm and energetic in every crisis. Indeed, she was a great woman and a groat 

Qneea. 
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of Lakhnauti was bestowed on Izzu-d-din Tughan Khan. The latter 
devoted himself to the administration of the country, and for a 
period was successful. When in the year 639 A.H. Sultan 
Alau-d-din Masud ascouded the throne of Delhi, Tnghan Khan sent 
many presents and valuables to the Emperor of Dehli in charge 
of Sharfn-l-Mulk Sanqarl, and the Emperor sent to Izzu-d-din 
Tughan Khan in charge of Qazi Jnlalu-d-diu, Governor of Oudh, 
a ruby-laid umbrella and a special robe of honour. And in the 
year 642 A.H., thirty thousand Mughal soldiers of Changiz Khan, 
making an incursion into the kingdom of Lakhnauti through 
the passes of the northern mountains, created much confusion. 
Malik Izzu-d-din sent an account of this to Sultan Alau-d-din. 
On hearing of this, the Emperor despatched to Lakhnauti a 
large force under Malik Qurabeg T. mar Khan, who was one of 
the servants of Khwajah Tash, for assisting Tughan Khan. At 
the time of engagement, the Mughal forces not being able to give 
battle returned to their country, vanquished. In the meantime, on 
certain occasions between Izzn-d-din Tughan Khan and Malik 
Qurabeg Tamar Khan, dissension set in; consequently, Sultan 
Alau-d-diu, in accordance with the saying “Two rulers cannot 
rule over one country,” appointed Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan 
to be ruler of Lakhnauti, and recalled to Dehli Malik Izzu-d-din 
Tughan Khan. Tughan Khan ruled for 13 years and some 

months. 


RULE OF MALIK QURABEG TAMAR XUAh*- 1 

After supercession of Malik Izzu-d-din Tughan Kmn, Qurabig 
Tamar ghan, becoming ruler of theddngdom of Lakhnauti, set 

I Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khin or Qamru-d-dm Qirau Icmarghsuw*" 
Governor of Bengal from 642 A.H. to 644 A.H. when he died ^ 

An account of his career in Bengal already appears in P ^ ^ 
Hi* previous career may, however, be noticed here. I au fc _ 

Tabaqat-i-Na$iri (Pars, text, p. 247), which is a 
“ Mall* Tamar Khan Turk was virtuous and polished in mann . * 

JSo id generpus and active and brave. He had a handsone app-*** 
E. ghaoiia-d-din Alt.mah pnrche.ed him for 5O,0C0eAda 
Depoty Superintendent. of the Uoynl Stable., .MM Ta*h. £ 

Chief Superintendent. In the reign of Emprene B.rrnh . , b~«,e f.=d» 

» _ of Kauaai and fought in the expedition against Kahw r >ind 
S rtd«r^ JL. He reunited def of Kerah, « »» « B ood 
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himself to administrative affairs. After ruling ten years, he died. 
And in the reign of Emperor Nasiru-d-diu* Mahmud, son of 
Sultan Sharasu-d-din Altam^h in the year 655 H. the Viceroyalty 
of Lakhnauti was entrusted to Malik Jalaln-d-din Khan. 

-o- 

RULE OF MALIK JALALU-D-DlN KHAN* 

When Malik Jalalu-d-din Khan succeeded to the Viceroyalty 
of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, he ruled over it for a year more 
or less, and in the year 656 A.H. he was superceded, and Arsalan 
Khan was appointed Viceroy of that province. 

RULE OF ARSALAN KHAN. S 

When Arsalan Khan became Viceroy of Lakhnauti, he devot- 
ad himself to administrative matters. He asserted some amount 
of independence. In the year 657 A.H., he sent two elephants 
and much jewellery and rare stuffs to Sultan Nasiru-d-din, and 
shortly after died at Lakhnauti. 

service there. On the death of Nasiru-d-din, he was appointed Governor of 
Oadh. Whilst at Oadh, ho invaded all the eastern tracts including Tirhut, 
und carried off immense booty. He was thence 6ent to Lakhnauti to help 
Toghan Khan in repelling the Ooriya iuvaaiou, and after th&t settled down 
in Bengal as its Viceroy. 

t After him tho Tubaqat-i-Na?iri is named ; it is a general history of 
India from the commencement of Mnaalman Rule down to 658 A.II. 
(1260 A.C.) SulJ.au Nasiru-d-din succeeded Sultan Alau-d-din to the throne 
of Delhi in 1246 A.C. His Vizier was Ghinsu-d-din Balbau (afterwards Em¬ 
peror Balban). Of the six years whioh intervened between 668 A.H. and 
664 A.H. (the date of assumption of sovereignty by Emperor Balban) there 
is no known historical work. Tho Tarijth Firax Rhahi of Ziau-d-din Bami 
only began from Ghiasn-d-din Balb&n’s reign. Emperor Balban roignod from 
1265 to 1287 A.C. 

* Jalaluddin Masud, Malik Jani Khilji Khan, became Governor of 
Bengal in 656 A.H. 

I do not find any detailed account of him given in the Tabaqat-i-Najiri. 

* Ixzu-d-din Balban was Govornor of Bengal in 657 A.H., in which 
year he was attacked by Taju-d-din Arsalan Khan Sanjar-i-Khwarizmi. who 
was subsequently captured or killed at Lakhnauti by Izzu-d-din. Hence 
Taju-d-din Arsalan Khan cannot oonnt amongst Governors of Bengal (see 
Blochmann’s Contr. to Hist, and Geog. of Bengal, and Tabaqat-i-Najiri, 
Peru, text, p. 267). 
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RULE OF MUHAMMAD TATAR KEAN.t 


After the death of Arsalan IQjan, his son, Md. Tatar JQjau, who 
was illustrious for his bravery, liberality, heroisn and honesty, 
becoming independent in his rule of Lakhnauti, did not much 
bend his head in submission to Emperor Nasiru-d-din. And after 
a while, he had the Khutbah ip the kingdom of Lakhnauti recited 
in bis own name, and for some time he passed in this wise. And 
when in the year 66t A.H. the throne of Dehll received eclat 
from tlic accession of Sultan Ghiasu-d-dln Balban, and the fame 
of high aspiration and steadiness and high ambition of that 
Emperor spread to all sides, Md. Tatar Khan, using foresight, 
sent sixty-three head of elephants, together with other presents, 
to Dehli. As this was the first year of his accession, Sultan 
Ghiasu-d-din Balban considering this an auspicious augury, illu¬ 
minated the City with lamps, and the nobles, feudatories and the 
principal officers presenting nazcir became recipients of gifts. 
And the envoys of Muhammad Tatar Khan, after being loaded 
with presents, got permission to return. Tatar Khan pleased with 
the Imperial gifts,submitted and enrolled himself in the ranks of 
the Eiupcror’s Omara. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Balban appointed a 
Turkish slave named Tughral to the Viceroyalty of Lakhnauti.* 


I Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Kh«D, son of Arsalan 5han Sanjar, had 
been for some time Governor of Bengal, when the Emperor Balban 
ascended the throne (664 A.H.) (See Tnrikh Firuz Shahi, by Ziau-d-dm 
Barni, Pers. text, pp. 53 and 66.J He was generous, liberal and brave. After a 
few years he was succeeded by Tughral, who proclaimed himself kmg, under 

the title of Sultan Maghisu-d-din. 

a This acconnt differs slightly from Professor Blocbmann s conclus.ons 
derived from inscriptions and the evidence of coins, as set forth .a his Contn 
butions to the History and Geography of Beogal. Professor Blochmann hoMs 
that on the death of Mohammed Titir Khin, -hud. tech place 

rr:u*=er X. irx sr 

-hose Deputy o7 Na* was Toghral. Tughral 

attacked and defeated Ami. &n Tdia (X Tj“) Balban 

rid tm 

Tughral, at n g" S “ d “ia 681 h"^ "oXmJW wTleaviag Bengd 

(T f X thaltna 'o'' Bela. la his‘ (tha Emperor Bulhaa’s, son, Bnghm 
conferred tit , 0 of SuIJ .a n jlasiru-d-din. Ni$iru-d-din nppears to 

Sve^ed in^l H. (1292 A.C.), that is about five years after the death of 
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RULE OF TUQHRAL, STYLED SULTAN HUQHISU-D- 

DlN. 

Tnghval became Viceroy of Lakhnauti. In that, in liberality 

and bravery, courage and sagacity be was oneqaalled, in a short 

time he brought the kingdom of Lakhnauti to subjection and 

order, and subjugated Kamrup (Western Assam). In the year 

678 A.H. he marched with his forces from Lakhnauti to Jajnagar, 

and vanquishing the Rajah of that pluce, obtained many elephants 

and much riches and chattels and stuffs. In that Sultan Ghiasu- 

" - •• 

d-din Balban had become old, and both of his sons were at Multan 
with large forces engaged in fighting the Mughals, the kingdom 
of Lakhnauti was lost sight of. In consequence of this circum¬ 
stance, Tughral failed to despatch elephants and booty to the 
Emperor. And also as at the time the Emperor was sick at Delhi, 
and had not come out of the palace for one month, and rumours 
of his death had spread iu the Empire, Tughral finding tho field 
completely open, sallied out, and collecting a lar ge force proclaimed 
himself Sultan Mughisu-d-din, and unfurling on his head the rod 
Royal umbrella, had the Khutbah in that country recited after his 
own name. Simultaneously with this event, the Emperor recovered 
health, and royal edicts aunouncing the recovery were received. 
Tughral, not becoming ashamed of what he had done, struck l he 
hand of disloyalty on the hem of hostility. When Sultan 
Ghiasu-d-din Balban became aware of this, he despatched Malik 
Abtakin who bad long hairs, and who had the title of Amin 
Shan and was Governor of Oudh, appointing him generalissimo 

illustrioas father Emperor Balban. For a full account of Toghral styled Sul¬ 
tan UughisQ-d-din, see Tabaqat-i-Nnfiri (Pers. text, p. 261), and also Tarikh-j. 
Firnz Shahi (Pers. text, pp. 81 to 94), by Ziao-d-din Barni. Before becoming 
Governor of Bengal, he held the following offices: Chashnigir (Taster to a 
prince) under §hainsn-d-din Altamsh ; Amir-ul Mnjlis or Lord Chamberlain 
under Emperor Knknn-d-din, Superintendent of Elephants, next Superintend, 
ent of Stables under Empress Raziah, feudatory of Tabarhind nnder Snlpin 
Alnn-d-din, next feudatory of Kananj and Governor of Oudh, nnd next Vice- 
roy of Bengal. He invnded Jajnagar (Orissa), Ondh and Kamrnp (Western 
Assam) successfully, and then proclaimed his independence. Tnghral was 
active and energetio, bold and oourngeons, liberal nnd generous. It is worthy 
of note that in this connection, the author of Tarikh-i-Firuz ghahi (p. 93 ) ( 
for the firtt time uses expressions like these, “ Iqlim-i.Lnkhnauti, ,, “ Iqllm-i! 

Snnargaon,” “ A^ah-i-Bangalah,’*—indicating that Tnrhral had considerably 
extended hia Bengal Satrap* 
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of the expedition, and also Viceroy of Lakhnauti, together with 
other nobles, such as Tamar Khan Sljainsi, Malik Tnju*d*din, sou 
of ‘Ali Khau, 1 and Jaraalu-d-din Qandahurl, for destroying 
Tughral. And when Malik Abtakin with a large force crossed 
the river Sro, and marched towards Lakhnauti, Tughral, too, with 
a large force came to encounter him. In that, in bravery and 
generosity, he was matchless, some nobles and soldiers deserting 
Amin Khan joined Tughral, so that on 'the day of engage¬ 
ment the force of Amin Khan was routed. And when Amin 
Khau being vanquished retreated to Oudh, the Emperor hearing 
of this became anxious and ]>erplexed, ordered that Amin Khan 
should be banged at the gate of Oudh, and afterwards appointed 
Malik TarminI with a large force for destroying Tughral. And 
Tughral making a bold attack vanquished this force also, and 
obtained much booty. 

Owing to strength of fortune, 
that rampant lion, 

Twice routed the army of the enemy. 


Sultan Ghiasu-d-diu, on hearing this bad news, became 
dejected aud anxious, and made kingly efforts, and boldly resolved 
to march out himself, aud ordered that numerous boats should be 
kept ready in the rivers Jon and Ganges, and he himself on the 
pretext of a hunting excursion went towards Sanam and Samiinah. 
Appointing Malik Sunaj to be governor of Samanah, he took his 
young son, Bughra Khan, with a select force in his own company, 
aud passed from Samanah to Doab. Leaving Maliku-l-Umara- 
Fakbru-d-din Koticil to rule as Viceroy at Dehli in l.is absence, 
he crossed the Ganges, and not heeding that it was the rainy 
season, by forced marches, proceeded towards Lakhnauti. 
Tughral who in this interval had collected his efficient troops, 
marched iu state towards Jajnagar with his treasures and ft large 
army, and planned to take it and to encamp there, and subse¬ 
quently to return to Lakhnauti, when the Emperor would return 
to Dehli. But when the Emperor reached Lakhnauti, after s ay- 
incr there a few days, he despatched General Hassamu-d-din 
Vakil-da,- Barbag (Secretary of State), who was the grandfather 
of the author of the Tlrtkt-i-F>ruz toSh,, to subjugate the 

I Iu Tarikh-i-Firuz Shohi, “ Qattagh Khan Shamsi.” 
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kingdom of Lakhnauti, and the Emperor himself marched towards 
Jujnagar,* to chastise Tughral. At the time, when the Emperor 
reached the confines of Sunargaon, Bhuj Rai. 8 who was the Zamin- 
dar of that place, enrolled himself in the ranks of the Imperial 
adherents, and promised that in case Tughral attempted to escape 
aoross the river, 3 he would prevent his doing so. But when the 
Emperor swiftly passing from that place marched several stages, 
the trace of Tughral was lost, and no one could give a clue to his 
whereabouts. The Emperor ordered Malik Barbak Baras* that 
he should inarch ahead ten or tweh e Karoh with seven thousand 
chosen cavalry. Although these tried every means of pursuit and 
search, they could obtain no iraco of Tughral. One day, Malik 
Muhammad Tirandav., 3 the ruler o. Koel, b and his brother, Malik 
Mnqaddar, separating themselveB from the vanguard force, with 
thirty or forty troopers marched ahead. Suddenly, ou a field they 
came across some grocers. Arresting these, they made enquiries, 
and in order to frighten them, they commenced slaughter by 
breaking the neck of ono; then the others cried out:— ,k If your object 
is to obtain goods and provisions, whatever we have, you may take; 
but spare our lives.” Malik Muhammad Tirand&z said : “ We 
have no concern with your goods and stores: our object is to 
ascertain the whereabouts of Tughral. If you show the way, your 
lives aud things would be spared ; otherwise whatever will beful 
you, will be the consequence of your misconduct.” The grocers 
said: “ We carried food-grains to the camp of Tughral. 7 and now 

1 From the manner of description giveu hero, tho JnjnngAr hero referred 
to would seem not to be in Orissa, but some plaoo in East Bengal (probably 
Tipperah). For an exhaustivo and interesting discussion on “ Jdjnagar,” 
see Bloclimann’s “ Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal.” 

8 In Tarijcfe-i-Firuz Shahi, “ Dannj Rai,” (p. S7). 

3 Probably the river Brahmaputra or Mcgua is meant. Sauarguon is Bitnate 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra, 13 miles S *E. of Dacca. For a contempo¬ 
rary and graphio description of Emperor Ghiasu-d-diu Balbun’s expedition 
to Bengal, see Tarifch-i-Firuz Shahi (pp. 85-94 Pera. toxt.) 

* In Ferighta, “ Barbaq Barlas,” in Tarikh-i-Firnz Shahi " Barik Begtaras.” 

3 In Tarijgw-Firuz Shahi. ( “ Malik Muhammad Sherandax,” p. 88). 

• Koel is a tehtil in Aligarh District. 

1 From the description given, Tnghral alia* Sultan Mughisn-d-din would 
appear to have pitched hie tent at the time on tho western banka of tho 
Rraluuaputra not very far from Sunargaon. Or, one might imagine him 
this point of timo having shifted his tent further eastward to tho 
wegtern bank of the Megan, opposito perhaps to the old ferry of Manicknagar 
11 
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we are returning from there. Bel een you and Tughral, there is 
a distance of half a farsafeh. To-day he is encamping there; to¬ 
morrow he will march to Jajnagar.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz 
sent the grocers with two troopers to Malik Barbak Baras, and seDt 
word that after ascertaining the truth from the grocers, he should 
march up swiftly, so that Tughral might not march to the 
Vilayet of Jajnagar which is in the kingdom of Bengal, and leagu¬ 
ing with the people of that part, might not hide himself in a 
jungle. And he himself with troopers went forward, and saw 
the tent of Tu gh ral. and his \rmy resting in false security, and 
his elephants and horses grazing about. A vailing himself of the 
opportunity, he rushed with his cavalry towards the camp of 
Tu gh ral. No one opposed their progress, fancying that they 
were officers attached to the army of Tughral. When they 
arrived in front of Tnghral’s tent, all of a sudden drawing their 


swords, they killed every one they found in the Audience-Hall, 
and shouted out that the kingdom of Bengal pertained to the 
Empire of Balban. Tughral fancied that the Emperor had him¬ 
self arrived. Becoming totally confounded, he slipped out in 


great perplexity by the bath-room door, and mounting an un¬ 
saddled horse, and not mustering his own adherent's, owing to 


great confusion of mind, he intended to plunge into the river near 
the soldiers’ quarters, and then to swim across to Jajnagar. As 
misfortune would have it, owing to the disappearance of Tughral, 
all his officers, soldiers and followers turned towards different 
directions. And Malik Muqaddar, at whose bands the slaughter 
of Tughral had been destined, marched in pursuit of Tughral, 
and encountered him on the river-bank. Then Malik Muqaddar 
shot a shooting arrow at Tughral’s shoulder, dismounted the latter 
from his horse, and himself dismounting from his own horse, sever¬ 
ed Tughral’s head from the body. Seeing that the followers of 
Tughral were searching for their master, Malik Muqaddar hid 
Tughral’s head in the mud by the river-side, and flung his body 
into the river, and pulling off his own garments, he set himself to 
washing them. At this moment, Tnghral’s soldiers arrived, 


across the river, or somewhere close to the modern Bhoyrab Bazar ferry, 
seriously planning to cross over on boats from the Dacca side to the l.pperab 
tract (which has been identined here with JAjnagar), with the old and 
powerful Emperor of Delhi (Ghmsa-d-din Balban) shadowing him. Th.s Jnj- 
nagar, therefore, in Bengal, is different from Jijnagur in Orissa. 
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shouting out “ Lord of the world ! Lord of the world! ” and 
searched for Tughral. Not finding him, they took to their heels. 

They shot an arrow at his heart, 1 * 

Dismounted him from his horse, and cut off his head: 

When Tughral at that place was killed owing to his in- 
alertness. 

One shout arose from every side. 

The adherents of Tughral were completely routed, 

From the absence of their leader, tucy were all cowed down. 

At this time Malik Barbak Baras 8 arrived, and Muqaddar run¬ 
ning forward announced the joyful tidings of the victory. Malik 
Barbak applauding him sent a despatch to the Emperor, i anouncing 
the victory, together with the head of Tughral. On the following 
day, together with the booty and prisoners of Tughral’s army, he 
proceeded himself to the Emperor, and narrated the story of tho 
victory. And Malik Muhammad Tirandaz 3 * * was promoted to the 
first rank, and his brother Malik Muqaddar* received the title of 
Tughral-kush (“ Tughral-slayer ”), and was raised to the peerage. 
Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Balbau after this marched back to Lakhnauti, 
and set himself to the work of chastisement. Along both sides of 
the road passing through the market-place of the City, putting up 
scaffolds, the Emperor hanged such adherents of Tughral as had 
been takeu prisoners, and capturing their women and children, 
wherever fouud, he had them slaughtered at Lakhnauti, after 
putting them to indescribable tortures. Till that time, none of 
the Emperors of Dchli had slaughtered the children and women 
of miscreants. 6 * After this, the Emperor bestowed the kingdom of 

1 These verses, with slight variations, have boon borrowed very 

probably from Amir Khnsran, the poet-laareato of Emperor Ghiasa-d-din 

Balbau. 

* In Tarikh Firoz §hahi (p. 88.) Malik Barbak Bcktars. 

8 In Tarikh Firuz Shahi (p. 88) Malik Muhammad Shirandaz. 

* From Tarikh Firuz SlinKi (pp. 88, 90 and 91) Malik Muqqadar and 

Tug^ral-kush would Bcem to be two different individuals. 

8 The author of Tarikh Firnz Shahi remarks that on both sides of tho 
principal bazaar of Lakhnauti that was more than oue karoh long, scaffolds 
were set np, and men, women and children wore hanged. Such crnolty, 
sorrowfully rcniiLrks Ziau-d-din Barni, had never before been perpetrated by 
Uusalmuu sovereigns of Delhi. {Sco pp. 91-92 Tarikh Firuz Shahi). 



Lakhnauti on his own son, Bophhra Khan. 1 giving him at the 
same time the treasures, etc., and other valuables of Tughral that 

I Bughra Khan, younger son of Emporor Balban, assumed the royal 
title of Sultan Nasiru-d-din at his elevation to tho throne of Bengal. He 
was the first of a snecession of Bnlbani Kings who rnlcd over Bengal, 
from 1232 A.C. to 1331 A.C. (or 631 A.H. to 731 A.H.) and had mostly 
their court at Sunargaon near Dacca. Nasiru-d-din Bughra Khan, son of 
Emperor Balban, reigned o7er Bengal from 6SL II. to 691 (1282 A.C. to 
1292 A.C.) and was succeeded by his son Buknu-d-din who assumed the 
title of Sultan Kai-Kans. From inscriptions found at Gangarampnr and 
Khagol, near Lakhisarai, he appears to have been alivo in 697 H. (A.C- 
1297). Mr. Thomas has published coins of this King bearing the dateB 
691,693,691, 693 A.II. lie appears to have been succeeded by his brother 
who reigned under the name of SJhamsu-d-din Firuz Shah. Firuz Shall had 
several sons, namely, Bughra Khiin, Nasiru-d-din, Ghiasn-d-din or Bahadur 
Khan, Qntlu Khi", and Ilatim Khan. Tho third son, Ghiasu-d-din, made 
conquests ii. Eastern Bengal, established himself at Sunargaon near Dacca, 
and struck coins from 1311 A.C. under the name of Bahadnr Shah. The 
fifth son Ilatim Khan was in 1309 and 1315 A.C. Governor of Oudh. Fimz 
Shall died in 713 El. (1318 A.C.) Quarrels then broke out between the 
several sons of Firuz Shah, who was succeeded by his eldest son who took 
the title of Rhalmbn-d-din Bughra Shah who ruled at Lakhnanti in 1318-19. 
Soon after his accession, Bughra Shah was defeated by his brother Bahadur 
Shiih who reigned at Sunargaon. Bughra Shah and his brother Na?iru-d-din 
took refuge with Emperor Tughlak Shah who in 1320 bad mounted the throno 
of Delhi. Qutlu Khan, another brother, was killed by Bahadnr Shah who 
was now supremo King over Bengal and Behar, and held a magnificent 
Court at Snnargaon. 

At the instigation of Bughra Shah and N5?irn-d-din, the fugitives (says 
Ibn Batutah), Emperor Tughlak Shall invaded Bengal. When the Imperial 
army left Delhi, Bahadnr Shah retired to Sunargaon, whilst Na?iru-d-din 
joining the Emperor at Tirhut came with tho latter to Lakhnanti, when the 
Emperor confirmed NSsirn-d-din as Governor of Lakhnauti. The Emperor 
scut lus adopted sou Tatar Khan, Governor of Zafarabad (near Jaunpur) with 
an army to operateagainst Sultan Bubadnr Shin, who was captured and sent 
tl) Delhi with a chain round his neck. At this time, also, two additional 
distinct Provinces in Bengal were constituted, vis., Sunargaon and Satgaon, 
each being placed under a Military Governor ; whilst Behar was separated 
from Bengal. Snnargaon was placed under Tatar Khan. 

With the accidental death of Emperor Tughlak Shah and tho acces¬ 
sion of his successor Emperor Mnhamoiad Shah Tughlak, other changes 
took place in the administration of Bengal. The new Emporor released 
Bahadur Sfciih, allowed him to return to Snnargaon, on condition that tuo 
Bengal coinage was to bear the joint names of Bahadur Shah and the Emporor 
Muhammad Tughlak, and also that iu the l&utbah the names of both wore to 
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had been captured, except the elephants ; and conferring on him 
the title of Sultan NYisini-d-din, he placed on the son’s head the 
royal umbrella, and allowed also the Khuthah to be recited and the 
coin to be minted in his name. And at the time of departure, tho 
Emperor siring his son some parting advice.* said: “ It is not 
discreet for the king of Lakluiauti. he he a relation or a stranger, 
to quarrel with or rebel against the Emperor of Delhi. And if 
the Emperor of Delhi marches to Lakhnauti, the ruler of Lakhnauti 
should retreating tike refuge in some distant corner, and when 
the Emperor of Delhi withdraws, he should return to Lakhnauti, 
and resume his work. And in the levy of revenue from sub¬ 
jects, he should observe the middle course, that is, he should 
not levy such a low amount, that they should become refractory 
and disloyal, nor such an excessive amount, that they should he 
ground down and oppressed. And lie should pay such an amount 
of salary to his officers, that it may suffice for them from year 
to year, and that they may not be pinched in regard to their 
necessary expenses. In matters of administration, he should tako 
counsel with wise people who are sincere and loyal ; and in the 
enforcement of orders, he should abstain from self-indulgence, and 

be recited, latar Khan who was hitherto Military Governor of Sunargaon, 
received the title of Bahram Khan, and was stationed at Snnargaon at the 
Court of Bahadnr Shah, as a sort of Imperial Residcut. Nnsiru-d-din was 
continued as Subordinate Governor of Lakhnauti, 

In 726 A.H. (1326 A.C.), N5siru-d-din died, and Muhammad ghali 
appointed Malik Bidar Khilji ns Governor of Lakhnauti with the title of 
Qadr Khin. Bahadnr Shah, the king, at Sunargaon. attempted soon after 
to throw off all outward signs of allegiance to tlie Emperor, who sent an 
army to Bahrein's assistance. Bahadur Shnh, the last Bengal Balban i 
sovereign, and tho last royal representative of tho house of Emperor Ghiasu- 
d-din Balban, was defeated and put to death about 731 A.H. or 1331 
A.C. Bengal remained Imperialist till tho death of Baliram Khan in 1338 
A.C., when Fakljra-d-dm successfully revolted, killed Qadr Khin and 
established tho independence of Bengal. (See Blochmann’s contribution 
to History of Bengal, Thomas’ Initial coinage, Ibn-i-Bntutah, Tarikh 
Firuz Shihi, pp. 92, 181, 254, 450, 451, 461, 480). ~~ 

1 The pieces of solemn advieo given by Emperor Balban to his Bon 
Bughra Khin, nt the time of former's departure from Bengal, are set forth 
in detail in tho Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi (pp. 95 to 106), and will repay perusal. 
They contain golden rules for the conduct of sovereigns, and indicate that 
this Mwalraan Emperor cherished a noble and exalted ideal of kingly duties 
and retponsibilities. 
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should not act unjustly from selfishness. In the care for the condi¬ 
tion of the army, he should not be negligent, and he should consider 
it incumbent upon himself to show them considerateness and to win 
their hearts, and he should not allow negligence and indoleuce to 
intervene. And whoever tempts you away from this coarse, you 
should look upon him as your enemy, and you should not listen to 
his talk. You should seek protection with persons who relinquish¬ 
ing this world, have dedicated themselves to God’s service. 

Help from the old hem6 of saints, 

Is stronger than the strength of a handled walls of 
Alexander.” 

After this, bidding adieu to his son, the Emperor returned to 
Delhi, by forced marches, after three months. 1 The period of the 
rule of Tughral in Bengal was twenty-five years and some months. 

-o- 


RULE OF BUGHRA KHAN, STYLED SULTAN NASIRU- 
D-DlN, SON OF EMPEROR GHIASU-D-DlN BALBAN. 

When Sultan Nasiru-d-din became ruler of the kingdom of 
Lakhnauti, after some time, his elder brother who was named 
Saltan Muhammad and was known as Khau-i-Sfcahid 8 was killed 
at Multan, fighting against the Mughals. And Sultan Ghiasu-d- 
din Balban who was much attached to him, became dejected by 
his death, and summoned Sultan Nasiru-d-din from Lakhnauti. 
When the latter reached Delhi, after observing the necessary 
mourning ceremonies for his elder brother, he attempted to 
console the heart of his father. The Emperor said : “ The death 

of your brother has made me sick and feeble, and soon the time of 


1 In Tarikh Firm Shihi (p. 107), '* after three years.” 

3 Saltan Muhammad, eldest sou of Emperor Ghiaan-d-din Balban, was 
Imperial Viceroy of Multin Province or Vilayet at this time. This Prmco 
was brave, gallant and accomplished, and he fell gallantly fighting between 
Lahore and Dibalpur against the Moghul hordes under Tamar from Central 
A fl ia who were harrying’ at this time the North-Western frontier of India- 

Hel th 0 Pnn M T.^.ed - Khin-i.ghabid » « » Martyred 

Chief." Uis death n. a great ehoekr to the aged Bmpet-or. (Sec M-' 
Firm Shihi, pp- 109-10). The Prince was a patron of learn,ng, and to h 
court at Multan wer.att.ched the celebrated jiooto, Amir Amir 

Hasan, for whoso biographical sketob, see Badaont, Vol. 1, pp. 200-201 


% 
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my departure from the world shall approach. At this time, your 
separation from me is not proper, because besides yourself, I have 
no other heir. Your son, Kaiqubad, and your nephew, Kai ghusrau, 
are young, and have no experience of life. Should the Empire 
fall into their hands, they would be incapable of defending it, and 
you would have to pay homage to either who might ascend the 
throne of Delhi. Therefore, it is meet that you should remain 
with me.” Nasiru-d-din, according to his father’s request, re¬ 
mained with his father. But on seeing his father regain some 
health, he quickly under pretext of hunting went out of the city, 
and without taking leave of the Emperor returned to Lakhnautl. 
The Emperor, being affected at this, again fell ill, and in the year 
685 A.H., passed from this transitory world. And when Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad, after the death of his grand-father, at the 
age of eighteen years, mounted the throne of Delhi, in consequence 
of youth, indulging in frivolities and dissipations, he became un- 
mindful of the affairs of the Empire, excepting women and win^. 1 
And Malik Nizamu-d-din setting himself to the destruction of the 
Balbani family, induced Muizu-d-din to call bis cousin KaikhusraQ 
from Multan; and to kill him on the way, and to dismiss many of 
the loyal Umara. Sultan Na§iru-d-din Bughra Khan at Lakhnauti 
on receiving news of the negligence of his son, and of the over¬ 
bearing influence of Malik Nizamu-d-din, wrote to his son letters 
containing instructions, and by insinuations and hints, advised 


Z^uddm Barm, author of Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi ( p . 121) 8Ut *s that 

shortly before his death in 686 A.H. (1287 A.C.), the aged and venerable Em- 
peror G^asu-d-din Balban enmmoned to his presence in his palace in Delhi 
Malik-ul-Umara FakWd-din Kotwal (or police commissioner) of Delhi 
Khwajah Hussain Ba*ri, the Vizier or Prime Minister, and some others, and 
mstructecI them to place Kai Khuarao, son of Sultan Muhammad, on the 
‘ _f fter the Emperor’s death, however, the Kotwal and his party placed 
Kaiqubad, son of Sultan Nasiru-d-dln Bughra Khan (King of Bengal, and 

of v the on th ® throne. m personnel of Salffn 

. d ’ d ‘r *“* Bb,d 8 administration consisted of ( 1 ) Malik-ul-Umara 
wal of Delhi, (2) Nizamu-d-din, nephew of Malik-ul-Umara, who 
CK\ r,.; a l blg ° r Chief Jastice, and subsequently Wazir or Prime Minister 
J MaIlk Qaamu-d-din who became Wakildar or Administrator-General! 
mperor Kaiqubad, who was a boy of seventeen years, was addicted to 

aDd 8PeDt m0St ° f hia time iD the oharn, * n 8 Pleasure-villa of 
m . fche Bubnrba of Delhi. Nizamu-d-din the Wazir who now 

thn r 0 tltle ° f NizamQ - 1 “Mulk, set about devising means to destroy 
the house of Balbali (see Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, p. 132) 
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him to beware of the wily enemy in the person of Nizamu-d-din. 
It was of no use In despair, two years after the death of Emperor 
Balban, in the year 687 A.H with the object of conquering the 
province of Delhi, and chastising his son, Na§iru-d-din Bu gh ra 
Khan marched with his army. On reaching Behar, Sultan 
Nasiiu-d-din passing from Behar to the banks of the river Saru, 
encamped. 1 

The standards of the Emperor of the world were pitched 
On the banks of the Ghagar, in the environs of the town. 
The Ghagar was on one side, and the Saru on the other, 
From excessive heat, the soldiers foamed from their mouths. 
The sword-casting East from yonder side of the river 
Became bright as if the sun had risen ; 

On the banks of the river, the marshalling of the forces 
Flashed like two Suns from two sides. 

At length, after nearing each other, Sultan Nasiru-d-diu, aban¬ 
doning the idea of the conquest of Delhi, made overtures for peace. 
And Sultan Muizu-d-din, owing to the instigation of Malik 
Nizaiuu-d-diu, refused to make peace, and prepared to fight. 
After negotiations had proceeded for three days between the con¬ 
tending parties, on the fourth day, Sultan Na§iru-d-din with his 
own hand wrote :— 

“ Son! I have a great longing to meet you. I have no further 
strength of self-restraint in your separation. If you show a way 
by which I who am consumed by the fire of misfortune, may behold 

1 The text here is rather confused. In Fcrishta, the rendering is as fol¬ 
lows : “ When Sultan Muiza-d-din Kaiqubad heard of the intention of his 
futher (Sulfcan Na?iru-d-din Bughra Khan, King of Bengal) and of the latter’s 
arrival in Behar, he (Emperor Kaiqubad), too, arrayed his forces, and iu tho 
hottest part of the year reached th^ banks of the Ghagar river, and halted. 
And Sultan Na?iru-d-din, on hearing of the news, advanced from Behar, 
reuched the banka of tho river Sro, and halted.” The meeting between 
Sultan Nisiru-d-din Bnghra Khan and his son the Emperor Kaiqubad is 
immortalized in the pages of “ Qiranu-s-Sadain ” by Amir Khusrau, the 
celebrated poet of Delhi. The camp of the father was on the bank of the 
river Sro or Saru or Sarju, the old river boundary-line between the Masaliuan 
Kingdom of Bengali which inoludod Behar iu tlioso days) and the Empire 
of Delhi, and the camp of the son was on Hie opposite banka of the Sro. 
Tarikh-i-Firm Shuhi, p. 141. The Qiranu-s-Sadain fixes the meeting-place at 
Ajmlheya on the banks of the Ghagar. 
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yon, and, Jacob-likc, if once more my eye which lias become 
blind, becomes bright by the sight of Joseph, no harm shall betide 
to your sovereignty and enjoyment.” The Sultan wound up this 
message with the following verse :— 


‘•Although paradise is a happy region, 
Nothing is better than the joy of union.” 


Sultan Muizu-d-din being touched by the perusal of his father’s 
letter desired to proceed unattended, to meet his father. Nizamu- 
d-din used dissuasion, and arranged that the Emperor, with all 
Imperial pomp and paraphernalia, should for the purpose of 
mcetiug his father march from the bank of the river Ghagnr to¬ 
wards a plain, and then encamp on the bank of the Saru. And it 
was also arranged that out of regard for the rank of the Emperor 
of Delhi, Nasiru-d-diu crossing the Saru should come to visit 
KaiqubSd, who should remain seated on the throne. Then Bughra 
Khan embarking on a boat crossed the river, and proceeded to the 
tent of Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad. Kaiqubad being overpowered by 
feelings dismounted from the throne, prostrated himself on his 
father’s feet, and both the father and the son embracing each 
other, and giving each other kisses on the head and the face shed 
tears. After this, the father catching the hand of the son, placed 
the latter ou the throne, and desired to stand in front of it. The 
son descending from the throne placed the father on it, and him¬ 
self respectfully sat before him; and ceremonies of rejoicings were 
performed. After a while, Sultan Nasiru-d-din left, and crossing 
the river returned to his tent. From both sides gifts were ex- 
changed. Several days Successively, Sultan Nasiru-d-din went to 
meet bis son, and both were in each other’s company. And on 
the day of departure, after speaking some words of advice, ‘ and 
taking his son in the lap, he departed, and weeping and crying 
returned to his own camp. That day he ate no food, and told his 
confidants: “To-day I have bid the last farewell to my son.” 


Bulhl l^-. atnt0 l d tb “! ° n the day of <ie P artttre - SaUin Nasira-d-dm 
ughra Khin exhorted Ins son, Emperor Kaiqubad, to attend to prayer and to 

serve e fast of Ramzan, taught him certain regulations and fixed rule* 

vereignty, warned him against excesses in wine and neglect of Slate 

Kai KhUS ™ and 0tl - Amirs and 

Nil firs ™' dl “ Balba, ‘' RUd ad7i8ed Mm *»»*■■ Nizamu-d-din alia* 

l] tl,c (See Tarikh^Firuz.Shdhl, pp. 1U to 150). 

X — 
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Then marching back from that, place, he returned to his kingdom. 
And when Sultan Muizu-d-dm Kaiqubad at the end of 689 A.H. 
was slain, 1 and the Empire was transferred from the Ghorian 
dynasty to the Khilji family, and Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khilji 2 
mounted the throne of Delhi, Sultau Naeiru-d-din seeing no alter¬ 
native except profession of loyalty and submissiou put aside the 
royal umbrella and the Khutbnh , conducted himself like other 
nobles, and remained contented with the fief of Lakhnautl. Till 
the reigns of Sultan Alau-d-din and Sultan Qntbu-d-din, 5 Sultan 

Nasiru-d din Bughra Khan conducted himself in this wise. The 

period of the rule of Sultan Nasirn-d-dln in Bengal was six years.- 

-o- 


RULE OF BAHADUR SHAH. 

In the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, Bahadur Khan who was one 
of the connexions 4 of Saltan Nasiru-d-din, and was one of; the 
leading nobles of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, was entrusted with the 
Vice royalty of Bengal. For many years he occupied the Viceregal 
throne, and enforced the recital of the IQyutbah and the minting 

1 See Tarikh.i-Firut Shah i, p 173. According toother accounts Emperor 
Kaiqubad was poisoned at the instigation of the Amir-uMJmara who> was 
in league with Jallalu-d-din Khilji. With him (Kaiqubad) ended the Balbam 
dynasty in Delhi, but, as will be observed iu these pages, it lingered fora 
longer period in the Bengal Kingdom in the persons of the Balbam Kings 

0t * B SuSn Jallaln-d-din Khilji is said to have been descended from Qalej 
Khun, son-in-law of Changiz Khan. He was Governor of Samanah and held 
^Te office of State Secretary (Arzi Mamalik) in the Cabinet of ^" 1 P ei ° r 
Kaiqubad. Jallaln-d-din ascended the Delhi throne in 1290 A.C or 689 A.JL 
and with him commenced the Khilji dynasty which continued to reign over 
India till 1320 A.C. During 1,is reign, Muhammadan conquests were. ex- 
tended into Southern India through the prowess of h.s nephew, Alan-tl 
din Khilji. See Tnrikh-i-Firuz Shahi pp. Ii0-I,4, Badaont, p. 1 •, • , 

Bad (ion i states that ’• Qalij " and “ Khilj ” were different, and that Khilj 

was one of the children of Yafue, son of Noah. - s 

3 Sultan Qutbu-d-diu Khilji was son of Sultan Alau-d-dm Khilji. 

^♦ In reBpect^of'the weak^lult in Bengal of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Bugjira 

Shah (son^f Emperor Balban, Ziau-d-d.n Barni (p. 

- t^IhIu-J- din’s fuvouiite mode of disposing of dacoits cap 

in'the Delhi territory, was to send them in shiploads to Bengal, where ey 

were let loose 
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of coins after tho names of the Emperors of Delin'. Daring the 
reign, however, of Sultan Qutbu-d*din S»ilji, he usurped the 
sovereignty of Bengal, and proclaiming himself Bahadur Shah, 
introduced the ghutbah and the coin in the kingdom of Bengal 
after his own name, and commenced oppressions. For some time, 
he passed in this wise. But when the Empire of Delhi passed to 
Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shall,« in the year 721 A H. petitions from 
Laklmauti describing the oppressions of the rulers of that country 
were received. Sultau Tughlak Shall with au efficient anny 
marched towards Bengal. When he reached Tirhut, Sultan 
Nasiru-cl-din % whose fief had not been confiscated during Alau-d- 
diu’s reign owing to his good conduct and who resided in a corner of 
Laklmauti, not findiug strength in himself to contend against 
Tughlak Shah, submitted to his fate, marched from Laklmauti 
to Tirhut, and presenting himself before the Emperor offered 

1 On the defeat of Khusrau Khnn, (Tarikh-i-Firoz Rhahi, pp. 420 and 
421) the nobles placed Ghuzi-ul-Mulk on the throne of Delhi. Ghazi-ul- 
Slalk then assumed the title of Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah. His father 
was a Turkish slave, named Malik, of SuU.au Ghiasu-d-din Balban, and 
his mother wus of a Fun jab family. Brave, noble, and magnanimous, 
he was the founder of the Tughlak dynasty which reigned for ninety* 
four years at Delhi (13.0-14U AC.). He founded the city of Tughlri- 
kabad, about 4 miles cast of Delhi. He reigned from 1320 to 1324 A.C. In 
order to put dowu the n9samptiou of entire independence by Bahadnr RhSh 
at Sunargaon in Bengal, Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak marched to Snnargaon, fought 
a decisive engagement, took Bahadur Shfih a prisouer, and marched back with 
the latter towards Delhi, storming the fort of Tirhnt, and leaving Na?irn* 
d-din as Governor of Vilayet-i-Laklmauti. Gh\a9u-d-din divided Bengal into 
three provinces, namely (1) Vilayet-i-Luklinaini, (2) \ ilayet-i-Satgnon. 
(3) Vilayet-i-Sunargaon, placing each under a distinct Governor, and placing a 
Viceroy (stationed at Sunargaon) over all the Governors. Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi 
p. 451. 

* This Na*iru-d-din was a grandsou of Sultan Xasiru-d-din Bughra Shah, 
son of Emperor Balban. He wa9 Governor of Laklmauti, but had been 
ousted by his brother Bahadur Shah, king of Bengal, who held his court at 
Sunargaon. This Na$iru-d-diu and another brother Bnghra Khan had taken 
refuge at the time with the. Emperor of Delhi (Tughlak Shah) who at their 
instigation invaded Bengal to chastise their brother, Bahadur Shah (king 
of Bengal). The text, however, is misleading, and would incorrectly 
indicate that the Nasiru-d-din here referred to is SulHn Xiairu-d-din Bughra 
Shah, king of Bengal (son of Emperor Balbau). See, however, Blocbmann's 
“Contributions to History and Geography of 'Bengar’ and Tarikh-i-Firuz 
ghahi, pp. 450-451. 



numerous presents. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah treated 
him honourably, bestowed on him the Royal Umbrella and the 
Royal Staff, and ratified according to the old custom the continu¬ 
ance of Sultan Nasiru-d-din’s fief. And bringing to his presence 
Bahadur Shah who had proved hostile, the Emperor enrolled 
him in the ranks of nobles. He, too, submitting to the Emperor, 
behaved like one of the nobles. Emperor Ghiasu-d-din, appoint¬ 
ing his adopted sod, Tatar Khan, Governor of Sunargaon, 
and entrusting to Nasiru-d-din the over-lordsliip of Sunargaon, 
Gaur and Bengal, returned to Delhi. 1 But soon after, Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din died. The period of the rule of Bahadur Shah in 
Bengal was thirty-eight years. 


RULE OF QADR KHAN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah returned from 
Bengal, before he could reach Delhi, on the way, in the month of 
Rabiu-l-awwal in the year 725 A.H., he perished under the roof of a 
newly built pavilion. His son, Ulagh Khan *, ascended the throne 
of Delhi and proclaiming himself Muhammad Shah bestowed on all 
the nobles offices and Jagirs, and bestowing I he title of Qadr 

1 This text is not quite accurate on all points. See note ante, regard¬ 
ing the fortunes of the Balbani dynasty in Bengal. 

* Ulagh Khan or Alagh Khan alias Fakhru-u-din Juna, nephew and 
son-in-law of Emperor Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah, on the death of the latter 
by the accidental fall of the roof of a newly erected pavilion, ascended the 
throne of Delhi under the title of Sultan Muhammad Shih Tughlak in 725 A.H. 
An accomplished scholar, a general of the first order, a man of consummate 
ability, his eccentricity and visionary schemes marred his success as a 
sovereign. His great ambition was to extend his empire over the world, 
and to be a second Alexander. He fruitlessly threw away the pick of his 
splendid army for the invasion of Persia and the conquest of China. 
Though the fertility of his genius evolved and organised a revenue system, 
his financial ecoentricity ‘ in establishing a fixed currency of copper 
coins completely disorganised it. He received an embassy from the 
Khalifa of Egypt, who sent out to him the investiture of Royalty. 
In his reign a severe famine broke out in Delhi, and iu consequence 
there was a general exodus of its population to Bengal. He restored a a 
dur &bsii to the kingdom ofSunargaon on certain conditions, but 8ub6eq ' 16D * 
jy dethroned him. In his reign, Bengal became independent under 
d-din. (See Tarikh-i-Firuz §hihi, pp. 428, 46S, 467 to 461, 473, 476, 47 , 

80 , 492 .) 



Khun on Malik Bedar Khilji, who was one of his leading nobles, 
ho assigned to him the country of Lakhnnuti, which had fallen 
vacant by the death of Saltan Ni?ii-u-d-din. And giving the 
title of Bahrain Khan to Tatar IOjan, whom Tughlak Shah had 
appointed Governor of Sunargaon, and who was an adopted brother 
of Saltan Muhammad Shah, and bestowing on him in one day 
one hundred elephants and one thousand horses and one knror 
gold coins, and conferring on him the royal umbrella and the 
staff, and making him Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, he 
sent him to Bengal with all honours. And after fourteen years’ 
administration of that country, Qadr Khan was killed at the 
hands of his servant, Fakhru-d-din, ns will be related hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDEPENDENT MUSALMAN 
KINGS WHO IN THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL MOUNT¬ 
ED THE THRONE, AND RECITED THE KHUTBAH 
AFTER THEIR OWN NAMES. 


It ought to be known that from the reign of Sultau Qntbu- 
d-din Aibak to the reign of Sultan Ghiasn-d-din Md. Tughlak 
Shah, seventeen Emperors ruled at Delhi for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, and that in the kingdom of Bengal its 
rulers exercised authority as Viceroys of I he Emperors of Delhi, 
and that the Khutbah and the coins of the Emperors of Delhi 
were current in Bengal. If any of the Viceroys rebelling intro¬ 
duced the Khutbah and the coins after their own names, the Emper¬ 
ors of Delhi considering their chastisement uecessary, swiftly 
punished thcui. In the reign of Muhammad Shah, Qadr Ifham 
beincr appointed Governor of Lakhnauti, for fourteen years admin¬ 
istered the affairs of that State. Then Malik Fakhru-d-din, 
who was Qadr Khan’s Armour-Superintendent, meddhug in 
administrative matters, obtained ranch influence, and, resolving in 
mind to usurp the Viceroyalty, watched for an opportunity. 
Finding Qadr Khan off his guard, Fakhru-d-din revolted, killed 
bis owu master, and became Viceroy of the kingdom of Bengal- 
When the Empire of Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, 
fell into complete decay, aiming in his mind amongst other thiDgs 
at the Emperor’s capture, Fakhru-d-din withdrew his hand from 
submission to the Emperor of Delhi, and proclaimed himself 
king i The Emperor of Delhi, owing to confusion in h.s own 


l The period of the Independent Musalmau Kinga of Bengal lasted from 1338 
to 1538 A C. and began with Fakhru-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Mubarak hl-ab, who 
ll Zahdar or alonr-bearer to Bahrain Khan, the Governor of Sonar- 
- 0q hiB master’s death in 739 H. or 1338 A.C., Fakhra killed Qadr Khan, 

Governor*o^Lakhnanti, and subdned provinces 

Snnargaon, and assumed iudepcndcuee under the t.llo of l a&rud ( - 
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Empire, could not direct his attention towards the kingdom of 
Bengal. From that time, the kingdom of Bengal became in¬ 
dependent and distinct from the Delhi Empire. Fakbru-d-din 
was the first king who had the ghutbah of sovereignty recited 
after his own name in the Kingdom of Bengal. 1 

-o—— 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SULTAN 

FAKHRU-D-PlN. 

When Saltan Fnkhru-d-din ascended the throne of the 
kingdom of Lakhnanti, he sent ont his officer Mukhali? Kban 
with on efficient army for the subjugation of the outlying pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. Malik ‘ All Mubarik, the generalissimo of 
Qadr Khan, encountered him with a large army, and after much 
fighting killed Mukhalis Khan, and routed the latter’s entire force. 
Sultan Fakljrn-d-din who had jnst become king, and was not 
confident of the loyalty of his officers, did not venture to attack 

i-Firnz, Shnhi, p. 480). His coins minted nt Snnargaon, (published in Thomas’s 
“ Initial Coinage wonld indicate that he reigned for ten years and some 
months. Ibn-i-Batutah mentions that he was an eminent man, and ver^ 
generous His capital appears to have been ot Snnargaon. His son-in-latv, 
Zafar Khin fled from Sunargaon to Firuz §hfih in Delhi, who Ht his request 
(Tarikh-i-Firuz Shiilii by Shnmsi-Sir.ij, pp. 105-114) invaded Bengal n second 
time during Seknudur Shah’s reign. Bengal attained grent prosperity during 
the rnle of these Independent Mnsalman Kings. Forts and ' public buildings 
were erected, Mosques, Colleges, Stndents’ Hostels nnd Travellers’ Guest-houses 
and Khanqnhs were established in all parts of the Kingdom, tanka excavated, 
and roads laid down. Two great Royal Honse9—one of Haji Ilyas and another 
of Alati-d-din Husain Shah (with a brief break of about forty years, during 
which Rajah Kans nnd his successors usurped the Bengal Kingdom ) 
reigned during this period. The Kingdom of Bengal received territorial 
expansion daring this period. Western Assam (or Kamrup), portions of Koch- 
Behar, and portions of Jnjnngnr (or Orissa*, the whole of North Behar, 
(Tnrikh-i-'FirQZ Shalii. p. 586) and eastern portions of South Behar up to 
generally the town of Behar, were subject to the Bengal Kingdom. 
Masalman armB were carried far to the east across the Megna, which had 
hitherto proved a great barrier to Mnsnlinnn extension, right up to 
Silhat and the westeru portions of Tiperah and Noakhali districts, including 
Chittagong. Great theistic movements having for their object the con¬ 
ciliation of the two raoea, sprang np. Kabir and Chaitnnyn, the great spiritnat- 
leaders who preached catholic dootrines, flourished in this period. 

1 This was in 1388 A.fc. 
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' Alt Mubarik. And Malik 4 Ali Mubarik collecting a large army 
proclaimed himself Sultan Alau-d-din, marched with his forces 
against Sultan Fxkhru-il-din, and, in the a year 741 A H., after 
lighting captured him. and slaying him, 1 avenged the murder 
of Qndr Khan. 

Ye murdered, whom hast thou murdered, that to-day they 
have murdered thee ? 

To-morrow they will kill him who has to-day killed thee! 

Alter this, Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, after leaving an oHicicnt force 
to garrison Lakhnauti, himself proceeded to subjugate the out¬ 
lying provinces of Bengal. The rule of Sultan Fakhru-d-din 
lasted two years and five months. 

-o- 

THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF ‘ ALI MU BARI K 

STYLED SULTAN ‘ALAU-D-DiN.* 

It is said that in the beginning Malik ‘All Mubarik was one of 
the trusty servants of Malik Firuz Rajab. And MalikFiruz was 

l The account in Badaoni (vol. I, p. 230 Pers. (text) gives a different ver¬ 
sion. liadaoni states os follows On the death of Bahram Khan, Governor of 
Sunargaon, in 739 A. H, Malik FakhruJdin who was his Silahdar or Quarter¬ 
master General, revolted, assumed the title of FaMiruddin, and fonght 
against Qadr Khan, Governor of Lakhnauti, and was defeated. A second 
time, Faklirnddin fonght against Qadr Kh5n, and defeated the latter (Qadr 
Khan’s own soldiers killing Qadr KhSn), established his rule over Snnargnon 
Province, and detached his officer Mukhalis to operate against Lakhnauti. 
Ali Mnbarik, Adjutant General (Ariz-i-Lnghkar) of the Army of Qadr Khan 
killed Mukliali?, established his own independence tin Lakhnanti), and sent 
out letters to the Emperor Mohammad Shah Tughlak, who sent out Malik- 
Tnsaf, who died on his way to Bengal. After this, the Emperor being engaged 
with other affairs, did not send ont any others to Bengal For State reasons 
(observing the hostility of Fakhruddm of Sunargaon) Ali Mubarik in Lakh¬ 
nauti assumed regal honours and the title of Snltin Alau-d-din. Malik Ilyas 
Haii, who was a tribal chief and a military commander, after some days, in 
collusion with certain Omara and Maliks of Lakhnanti, killed Alau-d-din, 
and himself assumed the title of £ amsu-d-din. In 741 A. H., the Emperor 
Muhammad ShSh Tughlak marched to Sunargaon, captured Fakirnddin, 
brought him to Lakhnanti, and killed him, and then retired to Delhi. Thence¬ 
forth Shamsnddin Ilyas Hnji ruled independently over Bengal. 

» His name appears from his coins (published in Thomas’s “Initial Coinage), 
to be Alau-d-din Abnl Mniaffar *Ali Shah. His capital appears to have 
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a nephew of Sultan Ghmsu-d-din Tughlak Shah, and a cousin of 

Saltan Muhammad Shah. When Sultan Muhammad SliSh 
« ■ — •• 

ascended the throne of Delhi, in the first year of his reign, he 
appointed Malik Firuz to be his Secretary. At that time, some 
misdemeanour came to pass on the part, of Haji Ilj'as, foster-brother 
of ‘Ali Mubarik, and owing to that he (Haji Ilyas) escaped from 
Delhi. When Malik Firuz demanded him from ‘ Ali Mubarik, 
the latter searched for him. When no trace of his whereabouts 
was obtained, ‘ All Mubarik informed Malik Firuz of his escape- 
Malik Firuz remonstrating with him, banished him also fiom his 
presence. ‘Ali Mubarik started for Bengal. On the way he saw 
in ft dream Hazrftt Shah Makhdfnn Jnlalu-d-din Tabrizi 1 (may 
God sanctify his sepulchre !) and showing submissiveness and 
humility pleased the saint, who said : “ We have bestowed on 
you the Subah of Bengal, but you should build for us a shrine.” 
‘ Ali Mubarik agreeing lo this, enquired in what place the shrine 
vas required to be built. The saint replied : “ In the town of 
Panduah, at a place where thou slmlt find three bricks, one over 
the other, and one fresh hundred-leaved rose beneath those bricks; 
at that place the shrine should he built.” When he reached 
Bengal, entering the service of Qadr Khan he stayed there, until 
gradually he became generalissimo of Qadr Khan’s army. And 
when Malik Fakhru-d-din revolting against Qadr Khan, and 
killing his benefactor, assumed the reins of sovereignty, ‘All 
Mubarik proclaiming himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din aud drawing 
his forces against Fakhru-d-dlu, as has been mentioned before, 
avenged the murder of his benefactor, by slaying Fikhru-d-din. 
With great promptitude, posting a garrison at Lakhnauti, Sultan 
Alau-d-din turned his attention to the conquest of other pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. When he introduced the Khutbah and the 


boon at Panduah, from the circumstance that his coins appear all to 
have been minted at Firuzab td (t.c, Panduah). Indeed, PandQah is known 
as ‘Ali Shah’s capital.’ 

1 Shaikh Jnlaluddin Tabrizi was a disciple of Shaikh Said Tabrizi. 
After travelling for some time, he joined Shaikh Rbahabaddin and becamo 
ie latter’s Khalifa or chief disciple. He was a great friend of Khwajah 
Qufcbuddiu and Shaikh Bahanddin. Shaikh Najmuddin the jnnior who 
was at the time Shaikh uUalam of Delhi, bore ill-feeling towards him 
i a!? 8 fal “ 0 accamioua ag»‘"Bt his piety and character, and so 

? r tind t0 Bengal He i8 baried Rt th0 P° rt of Deomahal 
(Maldivo) See Beir, Vol. I, p. 231 and Ain. 

13 
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coin of the kingdom of Bengal after his own name, becoming 
intoxicated with luxury and success, he forgot the injunction of 
the saint, so that one night he saw in a dream the saint, who 
said: “ ‘Alau-d-din, yon have obtained the kingdom of Bengal, 
but forgotten my bidding.” ‘Alau-d-din on the following day 
searching for the bricks, and finding them agreeably to the direc¬ 
tions of the saint, erected there a shrine, the trace whereof exists 
up to this time. At that time Haji^Ilyas also came to Panduah. 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din for some time kept him a prisoner, but by tho 
intercession of Ilyas’s mother, who was the nurse of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-din, he released him, and giving him an important position 
admitted him to his presence. Haji Ilyas in a short time gaining 
over the array to his side, one day with the help of eunuchs slew 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, and proclaiming himself Shamsu-d-din 
Bhangrah usurped the provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal. Ihe 
reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din lasted one year and five months. 

-Qi- 


REIGN OF HAJI ILYAS STYLED SULTAN SHAMSU-D- 

DlN. 


When Sultan ‘Alau-d-din was killed, and the sovereignty of 
Bengal passed to Haji Ilyas ‘Alai, proclaiming himself Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din he mounted the throne in the holy city of Panduah. 1 
As he took much bhang , he was called Shamsu-d-din Bhangrah. 
In conciliating the people, and winning the heart of the army, he 
put forth noble efforts. After a wl.ile, mustering an army, he 
went to Jajnagar, and from there obtaining many valuables and 
presents and large elephants, returned to his capital. And owing 
to the decay which had set in in the Empire of Delhi from the 


1 Panduah is situate 12 miles north of English Bazar in Maldah district. 
Prom the beginning of the reign of ShamsQddm Wjhs to the end of the reign 
of Rajah Kans, si* kings ruled there for a period of 52 years, from 743 to 795 
AH But perhaps ‘All Mubarik shonld also be included amongst the kings 

who ruled at Panduah. His reign appears to have «»""<»* ™ 

(1340 A.C.) Professor Blochmann calls PandGah ‘Ah Shah s capital (J.A.S B., 
XLII 254) and Professor Blochmann's statement seems to be supported by the 
narrative of our author, m,, the statement about ‘All Mabbfl.: building• a shnne 
of the saint Jalliluddin at Panduah, and also about Shamsuddin Ilya s iur. 
at Panduah. In 795 A.H. (1392), king Jallaludd.n (son of Rajah «_> 
who became a Muhammadan, removed the capital back again 

Lakbnauti. 
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time of Sultan Muhammad Shah, for thirteen years the Emperors 
of Delhi did not turn their attention to Bengal. Sultan Shamsu- 
d-drn 1 with absolute independence devoted himself to the adminis¬ 
trative affairs of Bengal, subjugated gradually all the tracts up 
to the limits of Bauaras, and enhanced more than before Ins pomp 
and power, until the throne of Delhi passed to Firuz Shah * son 

1 Haji Ilyas first appears to have in 740 A.H. made himself master 
of Western Bengal, whilst at that time Ikhiiuruddin Abul Mazaffar Ghazi 
§hah (sou of Mubarak Sl»:*h) still reigued at Sunargaon in Eastern Bengal, 
Haji llyltf shortly after ^753 A.H..) subdued Easleru Bengal also, and 
established himsfilf at Sunargaon, and fouudod a dynasty which continued 
(with a brief break) to reigu over Bengal till 890 A.H. or nearly a 
century and a half. He extended his western boundaries as far as Benares, 
foanded Hajipur, and though Fircz Shah Tughluk the Emperor led an 
expedition into Bengal to punish him, lie had to return unsuccessful. For 
llyaB Shah’s coinage, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.S., 1867, 
pp. 57, 58. 

The nearest contemporary occouut of this King will be fouud in 
Torikh-i-Firuz Shaln p. 586 by Ziauddin Barui and Siruj Atif p. 77. 

% Saltan Firuz Shah Tughlak alias Malik FIraz Birbak was a son of 
an ancle of Muhammad Shah Tughlak, and a nephew of Ghiasu-d-din 
Tughlak Shah. Uis father was Rajab Salar who .abandoning all worldly 
affairs, became a saint. When fifty years old, in 755 All., he was crowned 
os Emperor of Hindustan. He was a wise, noble and enlightened sovereign, 
Ho paid special attention to improvement of agriculture and of the econo¬ 
mical condition of the country. He reformed the administration of jufltioe, 
put down oppressions uud corruption, lightly assessed land-revenue, and 
regulated its assessment according to the produce of the lauds assessed 
and also according to tho capacity of tho tenantry to bear the assessment, 
and abolished octroi duties. He established thirty colleges, founded fivo 
hospitals and dispensaries, erected forty cathedral mosques and two 
hundred caravanserais, twenty monasteries, one hundred palaces and villas, 
and one hundred and fifty-two baths, and numerous gardeas t and bridges. 
In the environs of HansI, he erected a fort called Hisar-i-FIruz, and 
joined it by means of a canal with tho river Jumna. His greatest work 
was the old Jumna canal; this canal drew its water from tho Jumna, 
near a point whore it leaves the mountains, and connected that river with 
the Ghaggar and the Sutlej by means" of irrigation channels, spreading 
fertility all around. He caused the translation of several Sanskrit works 
into Persian, and encouraged learning and the learned. He was the recipient 
of a Royal iuvestiture from Abul Fatah Ki^alif of Egypt. He reigned from 
1351 to 88 A.C. The Togjjlak dynasty ended in 1414 A.G., tho Empire being 
shattered by the invasion of Timur in 1398 A.C., doriug the reign of M ah m ud 
Sliah Tughlak, the last real Tughlak king. (See Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi pp. 548 
570 by Ziauddin Bami, and by Shama-i-Seraj). 
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of Rajah, who attempted to ie-conquci Bengal. It is said that at 
that time Sultan Shamsu-d-din built a bath, similar to the 

^ fcau Firuz Shah who was furious with 
anger against Shamsu-d-din, in the year 754 A.H., set out for 
Lakhnauti, and after forced marches reached close to the city of 
Panduah, which was then the metropolis of Bengal. The Emperor 
encamped at a place which is still called Firnzpurabad, 1 and 
ruling from that place besieged the Fort of Panduah. Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din leaving his son with an army in the fort of Panduah, 
entrenched himself in the fort of Ekdalah which was very im¬ 
pregnable. Firuz Shah, not oppressing the people of Panduah, 
captured in battle the son of Sultan Shamsu-d-din, and marched 
towards the fort of Ekdalah. 2 

(End of Fasc. 1.) 


(Fasc. 11.) 

On the lirst day. a bloody engagement look place. After 
tiiat, for twenty-two days, he besieged the Fort.-' Not succeed¬ 
ing, Firuz Shah resolved to transfer his camp to the bank 

4 Firuzabadpnr is a mistake here for Firuzubad, close to Panduah. 

* Mr. Wcstmacott places Ekdalah near Dinajpur, whilst Mr. Beveridge 
places it near Dacca. For a discussion on the site of the fort of Ekdalah, 
also see Blochmanu’s Contributions to History and Geogruphy of Bengal, 
J.A.S., 1873, p. 213 and also Mr. Beveridge's Analysis of “ Khurshid Jahan 
Numa." 

In Tarikjh-t-Firuz Shahi by Zia ’Barni, Ekdalah is described as follows 
(Pers. text, p. 588): “ Ekdalah is the name of a mouza close to Panduah ; on one 
side of it is a river, and on another a jungle.” Zia ’Barni is a contemporary 
historian for the period; therefore, this description given by him fixe ho 
site of the Fort of Ekdalah near Panduah, and sets at rest all the specnlations 
to the contrary raised by Mr. Beveridge (in his Analysis of Khurshid Jahan 
Numa) who fixes it near the Bhowal junglo in Dacca district, and also by Mr. 
Westmacott who would place it towards Dinajpur. Professor Bloehmunn is 
inclined to treat ‘Ekdalah' as a generic name, referring to several places. 
Sco J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 212-213. Kennel gives another Ekdalah north of 
Dacca “map of Hindustan." Shams-i-Siraj in his Tarikh-Firaz Shahi (Pers. 
text p. 79) calls it the “ isles of Ekdalah." 

I The first expedition of Emperor Firuz Shah Tughlak into Bengal (in 
764 A.H. = 1353 A.C.) is fully and huraouronely described by Zia'Barni, ft 
contemporary historian, in the Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi (Pers. text, p. 586), who 
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of the Ganges. Then, alone, he .searched for a proper camp¬ 
ing ground. Sultan Sltamsu-d-din thinkiug that Firuz Shah 

closes his history with a narrative of this expedition anil of the events up to the 
sixth year of Firuz Shah’s reign. The object of the expedition was to punish 
Saltan Rhamsn-d-dwf llaji Ilyas who had invaded and ravagod Tirliut and 
harried the frontier (then tho Sro river) between the Bengal Kingdom 

and tho Delhi Empire. Tho Emperor set ont from Delhi on 10th Shawal 

• 

754 A.H.* reached Otidh, crossed tho Sro river, when Ilyas Shah with¬ 
drew to Tirhut, The Emperor crossing the Sro, marched through Arsa-i- 
Kharosah (not idcntilicd) and Gorakpur, the Rajahs whereof paid him 
homage and enlisted themselves on his side. Ilyas Shall then returned 
from Tirhut to Panduah, the Emperor following him towards Lakh- 
nauti r .ml Panduah, after traversing Jagnt or Jakat (nut identified) and 
Tiiinit (tho Rajahs whereof also paid homage to the Emperor). Ilyas Shall, 
on approach of tho Emperor to Pandoah, retired to Foi t Ekdalah, whore he 
entrenched himself. Tho Emperor did not plunder Panduah, but left its 
population uumolestcd, crossed the river in front of the fort Ekdalah, and 
laid siege to it for several days. He had scruples about destroying promiscu¬ 
ously tho garrison of the Fort, so he made a feint retreating movement back 
across the river, which resulted in drawing out Ilyas Shall from tho Fort. A 
battle was fought, tho Bengal army in which elephants formed a prominont 
feature was dofeated, and tho Imperialists captured forty-four Bengal 
elephants, Ac., 4c. On finding that tho rainy season was approaohing, tho 
Emperor by forced marches (after appointing Collectors in Tirhut district) 
returned to Delhi, which was reached on 12th Shaban 755 A.II. or 1354 A.C. 

This first expedition is also narrated by Shams Siraj Afif, another noarly 
contemporary historian, who continued Harm's Tnrikhri-Firuz Shuhi. (Seo 
Pers. MSS., text p. 76). From this account, tho following additional interest¬ 
ing facts are gleaned 

1. 1 hat Firuz Shuh sailed to Bengal in one thousand flotilla of war- 
vessels, and his route lay across tho Sro, the Gauges and tho Kosi rivers, that 
his expeditionary force consisted of 70,000 Khanaus and Maluks, two Uxks in- 
fantry, 60,000 cavalry, besides an elephant-corps. 

2. That when Firuz Shall crossed tho Kosi river, Ilyas Shah, king of 

Bengal, retired from Panduah to Ekdalah, which is called bore tho Isles 
of Ekdalah.” 

3. That Firuz Shah laid siege to the fort of Ekdalah for several days, 
on nothing decisive occurring, made a feint retreating movement westward 
Boven karoh or Kos from Ekdalah, when Ilyas &hah thinking Firuz Shah 
was retreating, came out of the fort Ekdalah, advanced, and attacked the 

mperialists, who defeated and killed one lak of the Bengal army, and cap¬ 
tured 60 Bengal elephants. 

4 >^ Thafc tI,0n Ily4s —* h CSCA P° d again to tho Fort of Ekdalah, which 
was a ut to be stormed by the Imperialists, when tho females of the garrison 
uncovering their heads, exhibited themselves, and raised loud lamentations, 
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had marched to retire, came out of the fort; aiid mustered his 
f orces. 

Owing to the sword and the arrow and the spear aud the 
gun, 

The market of fighting became warm on both sides. 

The bodies of heroes were emptied of their souls ; 

Like roses, on their faces, budded forth wounds. 


After much slaughter on bptli sides, a large number of people 
were killed and destroyed. At length, the breeze of victory wafted 
on the standard of Firuz Shah, aud Shamsu-d-din being over¬ 
powered fled, aud sought refuge in the Fort. Forty-four.elephants 
which he had brought from Jajoagar, together with the Royal Um¬ 
brella aud the standard and other regal chattels and paraphernalia, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers of Firuz Shah. It is said that at 
that time the Saint Shaikh Raja Biyabani 1 in whom Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din had great faith, died. Sultau Shamsu-d-din 
coming out of the Fort, in the guise of a mendicant, joined the 
Shaikh’s funeral. After finishing the obsequies, he rode alone 
to see Firuz Shah, and without the latter recognizing him, return¬ 
ed to the Fort. When the Sultau came to kuow about it, lie 
expressed regret. In short, wheu the period of siege was pro¬ 
tracted, and the rainy season set in, in that in the rains, the 
country of Bengal becomes one sheet of water, and cause for 
anxiety arises, Sultan Firuz Shah made overtures for peace. 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din, who was hard-pressed by the siege, partial¬ 
ly made his submission, and also sought for peace. Firuz Shah, 
releasing the sou of Sultan Shamsu-d-diu together with other 
prisoners of the kingdom of Lakhuauti, raised the staudard of 
return. And in the year 755 A.H., Sultan Shamsu-d-din sent 
many presents and numerous rareties, in charge of wise envoys, 
to Sultan Firuz Shah. The latter also showing attentions to the 
envoys", sent them back. And since Sultau Shamsu-d-dm had 

which eoftened the heart of Firoz Rhab, who abaudoned the work of destine- 


‘"'S. That before -arching bttk towards Delhi, Firuz Shih haltod for 
some days at Panduah, named it “ Firuzabad,” introduced there the Siutba 
after his own name, and also named “ Ekdalah ” “ Azadpor. 

6. That Firuz Shah’s expedition lasted eleven months. 

I He died in 1353 A.C. f754 A.H.) when Emperor Firuz £h.h besiege 

ooltan Shamau-d-din Eaji Ilyas in Ekdalah Fort. 
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great anxiety from Firnz Shah, consequently in 757 A.H. the 
former sent to Delhi wise and sagacious envoys, and sought for 
peace. Firuz Shah agreeing, returned the envoys loaded with 
honours. From that time, the boundaries between the Kingdoms 
of Delhi and Bengal were delimitated; and the Emperors of 
Delhi adhering to the terms of the treaty, never meddled with the 
Kings of Bengal, and by mutual exchange of presents on both 
sides, they maintained friendly relations between the two king- 
doms. And in the year 758 A.H., Sultan Sharasu-d-din again 
sent from Bengal Malik Tajn-d-din with some nobles, in the form 
oi an embassy, with many presents and gifts to Delhi. Sultan 
Firuz Sliah bestowing attentions on the envoys more than 
before, after some days, sent in return to Sultan Shamsu-d-din 
Arab and Turkish horses, together with other valuable presents, 
in charge of Mali! Saifn-d-din Shahnafil. In the meantime, 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din 1 nad died in Bengal. Malik Taju-d-din and 
Malik Saifu-d-din had approached Behar, when they heard the 
news of the death of Sultan Shamsu-d-din. Malik Saifn-d-dln 
communicated this intelligence to Delhi, and agreeably to the 
order of the Emperor, he gave away the horses and the presents 
in lieu of the pay due to the Imperial soldiers statiufisd in Behar. 
Malik Taja-d-din returned to Bengal. The wjigu of Shamsil--d*din 
lasted 16 years and some months. 

THE REIGN OF SIKANDAR ( SHAH, SON OF SHAMSU- 

D-DIN. 

When Sultan Shamsu-d-din Bhangra passed away from this 
fleeting world, on the third day, with the consent of the nobles 

1 Regarding coinage of Ilyas Shah, see ThomoB’s Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, J.A.S., 1867, pp. 57-58. 

“ Haring in 740, become master of Western Bengal, ITyas ghah in 753 
A.H. established himself at 8unargnon, near Dacca, and thns founded n 
dynasty which with an exception of about forty years in the beginning of 
the ninth century of the Hijrah, continued to rule over Bengal till 886 A.H.” 
(Blochmann’a Contribution, J.A.S., 1878, p. 254). 

His coins (see p. 68, J.A.S. for 1867), disclose the interesting fact that 
Heveral of them were minted at Sunargaon (which is termed on the coins 
Hazrat Jallal Sunargaon or the Illustrious Royal Residence of Sunargaon) 
faring dates A.H. 753, 754, 765, 756, 757, 758. His name on the coins is 
"Sbamsu-d-din Abiil Mnztnffar Ilyas Shah." 
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and the generals, his eldest son, Sikandar Shah, ascended the 
throne of Bengal, and spreading the hem of justice and genero¬ 
sity on the heads of the people, proclaimed joyful tidings of peace 
and security. And deeming it expedient to conciliate Sultan Firuz 
Shah, he sent, in the shape of presents, fifty elephants with sundry 
rareties. In the meantime, Firnz Shah, Emperor of Delhi, in 
the year 760 A.H. marched 1 to subjugate the kingdom of Bengal. 


1 The object of this second expedition of Emperor Firnz Shah into 
Bengal in 760 A.H. (1359 A.C.) was to reinstate Zafar Khan (son-in-law of 
Sultan Fakhro-d-din Mubarak Shah, king of Sunargaon) on the throne of 
Sunargaon. See details in Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi by Shams Siraj Afif (Pers. 
MS. text, p. 97). From it, it appears that the Mnsalman throne of Sunargaon 
was more ancient than the Mnsalman throne of Panduah, that on Firuz Shah’s 
return from Bengal after his first expedition (this would necessitate a slight 
modification of Professor Blochmann’s date in n: 1 ante p. 103) Shamsuddin 
Ilyas Shah sailed and reached Snnargaon in a few days. At that time (755 A-H. 
or 1354 A-C.) Sultan Fakhru-d-din was reigning in security at Sunargaon. 


Shamsuddin took him by surprise, captured and slew him, and usurped the 
Sunargaon Kingdom, in addition to his Kingdom of Lakhnauti and Panduah. 
At that time Zafur Khan, son-in-law of Fakhruddin who was tonring out in the 
interior of Sunargaon, to collect revenue and to locally enquire into the conduct 
of collectors of revenue, heard the above news, sailed on a ship from Sunargaon 
by the ocean-route to Thatah and thence proceeded to Delhi, and sought help 
from Firnz Shah. Peace was concluded with Sikandar Shah, on tho latter 
agreeing to reinstate Zafar Khan in the kingdom of Sunargaon—which how¬ 
ever did not come to pass, as Zafar Khan preferred to go back to 
Delhi. Like Ilyas Shah, Sikandar took refuge in the Fort of Ekdalah. From 
Bengal, Firuz Shah invaded Jajnagor (Orissa), defeated the Rajah who made 
his submission, carried off the idol of Juganath to Delhi, (p. 119) and captured 
many elephants. The Emperor’s stay in Bengal and Jajnngar during this 
expedition covered 2 years and 7 months (p. 121). In this connection, an 
interesting description of Jajnagar is given by Shams Siraj Afif (Tarikh-i- 
FTruz Shahi, Pens. MS. text, p. 115, and in Muntakhibal Tawarikh (Pers. text' 
p 247 Vol. 1, Faso. Ill, ). Bearing in mind what Zia ’BarnT states regarding 
Jajnagar in connection with Emperor B.ilban’s expedition to Sunargaon, I 
am inclined to agree with Professor Blochmann that there wore two Jajnagars , 
one in Orissa, and another towards Tipperah. The account in Muntakh.ba 
Tawarikh referred to above, is slightly different from that m 1^-..Firuz 
Shahi by Shams Seraj Afif. Badaoni in Mnntakhib states that F.ruz §hah 
after completing hie second expedition into Bengal (760 A.H.) returned from 
Panduah by forced marches to Jannpur (p. 247, Montakhib Pers. text W . , 

Fksc HI) where he spent tho rainy season, and that at the end of t hisy«»h 
by way of Behar. ho marched into Jajnagar (Orissa), passing through Sath, 
Ira : Baranaei, and crossing the Mahandri river (the Rajah of Barana- 
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When he reached Zafarabad,* the rains setting in, the Emperof* 
encamped there, and sent envoys to Sikandar Shfth. Sikandar 
Shah was in anxiety aboat the aim of the Emperor of Delb), 
when Firnz Shah’s envoys arrived. SikAndar Shah immediately 
sent his aid-de-camp together with five elephants and other presents, 
and opened negociations for peace; bnt these resalted in nothing. 
After the rainy season was over, Sultan Firnz Shah marched to 
Lakhnauti. When the Saltan encamped in the environs of 
Pandnah, Sikandar Shah feeling that he was no match for the 
Sultan followed his father’s tactics, and entrenched himself in the 
Fort of Ekdalah. Firuz Shah pressed the siege hard. When the 
garrison was reduced to straits, Sikandar Shah sending forty 
elephants together with other goods and presents and numerous 
rareties, and agreeing to pay an annual tribute, sought for peace. 
Firuz Shah accepting these returned to Delhi. After this for 
some years, Sikandar Shah with absolute independence gave full 
rein to enjoyments. And in the year 766 A.H., he built the 
Adina mosque ;* but before he could finish it, death overtook him, 
and the mosque remained half finished. Some trace of the 
mosque still exists in the jungles of Panduah, at a distance of one 
haroh from the town. The Author of this history has seen it. In 

fleeing to Telinga and the Rajah of Sathghira fleeing into a distant corner) 
marched into the territory of Rajah Prlhan Deo, who sent to the Emperor aa 
tribute 32 elephants, besides other valuable presents, and thence the Emperor 
marched on hunting expeditions into the forests of Padmavati and Piremtola 
which contained powerful and big elephants, bagged three live elephants, and 
killed two elephants, and in 762 A.H. returned to Delhi victorious. 

The account in Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi by Shnms-i-Siraj is more reliable, 
aB Siraj’s father was t cith Firuz §hah during the expedition (p. 115)—Siraj 
correctly mentions 'Banaresi' (which means evidently ‘Katak Banares', there* 
fere, Badaonis ’Baranasi’ appears to be an error), also names 'Adabah' as Rai 
of Jajuagar, also “ Rai Shanied,” also ‘Rai Thud.’ The Rajah of Jajnagar 
owned ships, elephants, and lofty palaces constructed of stone, and laid out 
with gardens, (p. 116). 

* Zafarabad lies on the right bank of the Gamti, a little below Jauupor, 
which lies on the 1«4* bank. The maps give instead “ Jaffarabad,” which is a 
oorrnption of " Zaffarabad.” Z&ffarabad is mentioned in the Ain*i*Akbari as 

apergunah in Sarkar Jannpnr under the Subah of Ilababad (Allahabad)_ 

Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Vol. II, p. 164. 

* This beautiful mosque is at Panduah. Its inscription has been pub¬ 

lished in J.A.8.B., 1873, p. 257. The inscription was wriiteu in 770 A H 
(1369 A.C.) * ’ 

H 
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truth, it is a beautiful mosque, and an enormous sum must have 
been expeuded on its erection. One ought to be thankful for his 
efforts. It is said that Sikandar Shah had seventeen sons by his 
first wife, and by his second wife he had'one son, named Ghiasu- 
d-din, who, in polish of manners and other qualities, was superior 
to his other brothers, and was proficient in the art of government. 
Consequently, the first wife kindling the fire of envy and jealousy 
and wishing the destruction of Ghiasu-d-din, sought for an 
opportunity to injure him. One day, finding an opportunity, she 
respectfully placed the hand on her chest, in the presence of the 
king, and desired to state her object. The king guessing from 
the manner of the wife said : “ Speak out what thou hast to say.” 
The wife said: “ 1 would submit my prayer, if the king would 
take an oath to fulfil it and try his best to fulfil it.” The king 
swore to fulfil it, and indulging in a bit of hyperbole said : “ Un¬ 
bosom the desire that thou hast, and make thy lip the mirror of 
the dust of thy heart.” The shrewd queen said : “ I am in great 
anxiety, in consequence of the conduct of Ghiasu-d-din. He 
is scheming to mount the throne, by killing the king and des¬ 
troying my sons. Although he is in the position of a son to me, 
and I do not wish that he should be killed, yet as the safeguard¬ 
ing of the life of the king is incumbent, you should not let slip 
from the hand the rein of alertness, but provide previously 
against any mishap. The best course would be that you should 
imprison him, or blind his eyes.” The king on hearing this 
became perturbed, and said, “What is this aim of thine 
which thou hast mingled with the liquid of my welfare ?, 
and what is this fire of envy that thou hast mixed with 
solicitude for me? Thou feelest no shame that thou hast 
seventeen sons, whilst the other frail lady has only this one 
son. What you do not like for yourself, do not desire unto 
others.” The queen again anxiously said : “ Envy and jealousy 
have nothing to do with my suggestion. The duty that I thought 
incumbent upon myself in the interests of thy well-being, I have 
discharged; after this, my sovereign is at liberty to do what he 
pleases.” The king putting the padlock of silence on the portal 
of the tongue, kept quiet, and said within himself, “ As Ghiasu- 
d-din is a dutiful son and possesses capacity for ruling, even if he 
seeks to take my life, let it be so! Happy it is if the son » 
dutiful. But if he is nndutifnl, may he perish!” After this, he 
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put the reins of authority entirely into the hands of Saltan 
Ghiasn-d-din. But Ghiasu-d-din, who suspected always the 
wiles and stratagems of the quecu, one day on the pretext of 
hunting escaped towards Sunargaon, and in a short time mobi¬ 
lising a large army, demanded the throne from his father. Short¬ 
ly after, in order to wrest the kingdom, he marched with a largo 
army from Sunargaon, and encamped at Sunargadhi. 1 Prom the 
other side, the father also with a powerful army advanced. On 
the next day, on the battlefield of Goalpara, 2 both sides marshall- 
iug their forces prepared to fight. 

The son shewed malice towards the father: 

Blood flowed from the perturbed heart. 

The father snapped the ties of kindness and affection : 

You might say that love had vanished from the world. 

Although G]jiasu-d-din had given strict oroers to his soldiers 
and commanders that to the utmost they should capture the king 
alive, but as fate willed otherwise, Sikandar Shah was unknow¬ 
ingly killed at the hands of one of the commanders of Ghiasn-d- 
din. Whilst still the slayer was standing at his head, one amongst 
them seeing Sikandar Shah killed, enquired as to who had killed 
him. He said: “ I have killed him ; ” the other man said, “ You 
felt no pity for Sultan Sikandar.” Then both in fright went to 
Ghiasu-d-din and said: “In case we fear that by restraining 
our hands, we may be killed, can we kill him ? ” Ghiasu-d-din 
said: “ Certainly yon may kill him,” and after some reflection he 
said: “ Apparently, thou bast killed the kiug.” The slayer said : 
“ Yes, unknowingly t inflicted a cat with the spear on the heart 
of the king. Still he has some remnants of life.” Ghiasu-d-din 
proceeded swiftly, dismounted from the horse, and placed the 
head of the father on his lap, aud tears trickled down his cheek, 
and he said: “ Father, open thy eyes, and express thy dying 

1 Not identified, bat it mast have been olose to San&rgaon. 

8 Identified by Professor Bloohmann to be a village qaite olo&s to 
Panduah, S.-W. of it (J AS., 1873, p. 256). Bat Dr. Wise in bis interesting 
“Notes on Sanargaon (J. A. S. for 1874, p. 85) correctly places ic near 
Jafargonje in Dhaka district, and nearly opposite to the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jabnnu. “ Eight years ago,” says Dr. Wise, “ Sikandar Shah's 
tomb was pointed oat in the above neighbourhood.” 



Ttiih, that I may fulfil it.” The king opened his eyes, and said : 
“ My life’s work is over; the kingdom is welcome to thee. 

May you prosper iu your sovereignty, 

As I have quitted the world.” 

After he said this, the bird of his soul flew away. Ghiagu- 
d-dln seeing no good in tarrying further, left behind some nobles 
to attend to the obsequies of his father, and himself rode forward 
towards Panduah, and ascended the throne. The reign of 
Sikandar Shah 1 lasted nine years and some months. He was a 
contemporary of the saint ‘ Alaul Haq . 2 



THE REIGN OF GIJIASU-D-DIN , 3 SON OF SIKANDAR 

SHAH. 

When Sikandar Shah was laid in the grave, the throne of 
Bengal received eclat from the accession of Sultan Gljiasu-d-dio. 
First blinding the eyes of his step-brothers, he sent them to their 
mother, and freed himself from anxiety as to the wiles of his 
brothers. After this, he commenced dispensing justice, and 
throughout his life lived at rest and ease. It is related that once 
Multan Ghiasu-d-din falling seriously ill despaired of life, and 
selected three maids from his harem, one named Sarv, the 


1 For his coinage see Thomas’s Initial Coinage (J.A.S., 1867, pt. II). 
Hi.j name from coins (see pp. 65-67 J.A.8., 1867), appears to be 1 .Abul 
Majahid S.*candar Shah.” Some of his coins are of Suuargaon mint. 

* Shaikh ’Alauddin Alanl Haq died on the 1st Rajab, 800 A.H. or 20th 
March, 1398, and his tomb is at Panduah. A short biographical sketch 
of this saint is given by Professor Blochmann in J.A.8.B., p. 262 for 1873. 
His son and successor was Shaikh Nuruddin Nur Qotf> Aiam who died in 851 
A.H. or 1447 A.C., and lies buried at Panduah. Nur Qutb Alam was succeed¬ 


ed by his boub Rafiuddin and Shaikh Anwar. ... „ 

1 On the coins, he is called « Ghiasuddin Abul Muzaffar Azam Shah, 

(See Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.8. for 1867, pp. 68-60). Hi. 
Oarly coins were minted at Muazzamabad in- Eastern Bengal, and he held 
court at Suuargaon, during the lifetime of his father Sikandar Shih, against 
whom he rebelled. His court was an asylum for the learned and thecdtured, 
and be was himself a just and righteous sovereign, and a man of light and 
sweetness. He invited the illustrious Persian poet Hafiz to his court His 
tomb is at Suuargaon (See pL 8 in J.A.S. 1874, p. 85.) 
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second named GtU , and the third named Lalah , to perform the 
last bathing ceremony. When God granted him recovery, consi¬ 
dering them auspicious he bestowed attentions on them more than 
before. The other maids from envy used to taunt them 
about the bathing, so that one day whilst the king was in a jolly 
mood, they related to him this affair. The king recited the 
following line— 

“ Cup-bearer, this is the story of Sarv (the cypress) Gul (the 
Hose) and Lalah (the Tulip ”). 

The second line of the verse could not be supplied, and none 
of the poets attached to court could supply it. Then the king 
writing this line, sent it with an envoy to Shamsu-d-dtn Hafiz to 
Shiraz. Hafiz • quickly supplied the next line :— 

All_? h 

(“This story relates to the three bathers”). This 2ud line 
is not devoid of ingenious excellencies, and he sent also another 
ghazal in his name. The king in return bestowed on him voidable 
presents. These two lines are from that ghazal: — 

cA—A*a aijA JJL 

* 17 —*° * ** ^i 

* AlG y jj is yXyo JUU. 

(Translation). The parrots of Hindustan shall all be sugar- 
shedding 

Prom this Persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengal. 

Hafiz, from the yearning for the company *of Sultan Ghiasu- 
d-dln, 

Rest not; for thy (this) lyric is the outcome of lamentation. 

* Hafiz the renowned Persian poet of Shiraz died in 791 A.H. 

> Translation of first two lines by Jarret (See Ain p. 148 Vol. 2.) 

“ And now shall India's parroqnete on sugar revel all. 

In this sweet Persian Jyrio that is borne to far Bengal.” 
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In short, Sultan Ghiasu-d-din was a good ruler, and adhered 
strictly to the injunctions of the sacred law. For instance, it is 
related that one day whilst at arrow-shooting, the king’s arrow ac¬ 
cidentally hit a widow’s son. The widow sought for redress from 
Qazi Siraju-d-din. The Qazi was in anxiety; for if he shewed 
partiality towards the king, he would be held culpable before the 
tribunal of God, and if he did not do so, the summoning of the king 
would be a difficult affair. After much deliberation, he sent a 
peon to summon the king, and himself sat on the tribunal of justice, 
placing a whip underneath the masnad. When the Qazi’s peon 
reached the palace, finding access to the king impossible, he com¬ 
menced shouting out the call to prayer (Azau). The king heariug 
this untimely call to prayer, ordered the Muazzin (caller to prayer) 
to be brought to his presence. When the Royal servaufts carried 
the latter to the royal presence, the king enquired as to this un¬ 
timely call to prayer. He (peon) said: “Qazi Siraju-d-din has 
deputed me, in order that I may take the king to the tribunal of 
justice. Since access to the king was difficult, I adopted this 
device to obtain access. Now get up, and come to the tribunal 
The widow’s son whom you wounded with au arrow, is the com¬ 
plainant.” The king immediately got up, and concealing a small 
sword under his arm-pit, set out. When he appeared before the 
Qazi, the latter not at all paying attention to the king, said: 
“ Consolate the heart of this old woman.” The king consolated 
her in a way that he could, and said : “ Qazi, now the old woman 
is satisfied.” Then the Qazi turning to the old woman enquired, 
“ Have you received redress and been satisfied ? ” l’he woman 
said: “ Yes, I am satisfied.”« Then the Qazi got up in great 
delight, and showing respect to the king, seated him on the mas- 
nod. The king drawing out the sword from his arm-pit said 
“ Qazi, in obedience to the injunctions of the sacred Law, I have 
appeared at your tribunal. If to-day I found you deviating by 
one hair-breadtb from adherence to the injunction ° f ^eLaw j, 

ed, that everything has been all-ng . Q j 

tsz rrr~ t - -— 

by the present English Criminal Procedure Law India. 
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Law, by God, with this very whip I should have tamed your back 
red and black ” 1 and added— 

“A calamity had come but has ended well.” The king, being 
pleased, bestowing gifts and presents on the Qazi, returned. The 
king from the beginning had great faith in the Saint Nur 
Qutubnl ‘Alam, and was his contemporary and fellow-student ; 
for both took their lessons from Shaikh Ham!du-d-din 2 Kunjna- 
shin Nagori. At length, in the year*775 A.H., by the stratagems 
of Kajah Kans who was a zemindar in that part, the king was 
treacherously killed. The reign of Ghiisu-d-din lasted seven 
years and some months, aud according to another account, it lasted 
sixteen years, five months and three days. 3 

-o- 

REIGN OP SAIFU-D-DlN STYLED SULTANU-S-SALATlN.* 

•• •• 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din passed from the narrow human 
frame into the wide space of the soul, the nobles and the generals 

• This story speaks volumes in favour of the purity of the administration 
of justice that must have prevailed in the lntter part of the fourteenth 
century under the Masalman regime in Bengal. History foils to furnish an 
instance that can snrpass this, in exemplifying the honesty and sense of dnty 
of a humble peon, the judicial fearlessness and integrity of a judge, and the 
law-abiding natnro of a king. 

2 Shaikh Hamid of Nagor belonged to Xagor in Jndhpiir. 

* For Coinage of this King, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage, J.A.S.B., 1867, 
pp. 68-70. 

From the circumstance that his early coins were struck at the mint-town 
of Mnazzamabad (territory whereof has been identified to have extended from 
the Megna to north-eastern Maimaosingh and the right bank of the Surmn), 
it would appear that he first acquired power in Eastern Bengal, and reigned 
first at Sunargaon, from which plaoe according to the Riynz he marched ont to 
fight against his father, Sikandar Shuh, who reigned at Pandnah. Snlfan 
Ghiisu-d-din must have invited Hafi* to hie court at Sunargaon, (as Hafiz 
died in <91 A.II.,) when, according to Sikandar Shih’s coins noticed hy Mr. 

Thomas, Sikandar Shah yet rnled at Pandnah. (See also J.A.S. for 1878, 
p. 258). 

4 On the coins he ie called Saifn-d-din Abnl Majahid Hamzah §hah, son 
of Azam Shih (eee J.A.S. for 1873. p. 269). Ferishta says: “The Rajah B of the 
country did not draw their heads out of the yoke of obedienoe, and did not 
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of the array placed his son, Saifu-d-din, on the paternal throne 
styling him Sultan-u-s-Salatiu. 

One goes out, aud another comes in in his place: 

The world is never left without a master. 

He was sober in character, and generous and brave. He 
reigned over Bengal for ten years, and in the year 785 A.H. he 
died, and according to auother account, he reigued three years 
and seven months and five days. God knows the truth. 

t 


REIGN OP SHAMSG-D-DlN, 1 SON OF SUI/TANU-S- 

SALATlN. 

After the death of Sultanu-s-Salatin, his son, Shamsu-d-din, 
with the consent of the councillors and members of Government, 
ascended the throne, and according to ancient usages he observed 
the ceremonies attendant on assumption of sovereignty, and for a 
period was at ease and comfort. In the year 788 A.H. either by 
some natural disease, or by the stratagem of Rajah Kans, who at 
that time had become very powerful, he died. Some have written 
that this Shamsu-d-din was not an aotual but adopted son of 
Sultanu-s-Salatin, and that his name was Shahabu-d-din. Either 
way, he reigned for three years, four months, and six days. And 
the true account is, that Rajah Kans who was zamindar of Bath- 
uriah* attacking him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 


neglect or delay in paying revenae to him." According to the Tabaqat, he 
reigned 10 years. The coins discovered of him, were struck at Firazabad 

(or Panduah). . „ . 

l Feriahta says, that as the king was yoong and weak m intellect an 

infidel named Rajah Kins, who was attached to the court J 

executive and collection of taxes. The Tabaqat says that the king d.ed afte 

a quidt and peaceful reign of three years and a few months. 

Professor Blochmann identifies this king (whose comshavenot been 

discovered) with king Sbahabu-d-din Abu, " 

are noticed by Professor Blochmann in J.A.8, p. lor * 

Shill, according to Professor Blochmann’. theory, was a poppet k g- 
benami transaction," whilst Rajah Kans ruled over Bengal. _ 

8 Professor Blochmann says (J.A.8.B., p. 26 or )• 

“The name of Bhaturiah does not ocour in the Aid, nor . 

before the tin. of Rnnnel’. Atta (1778) in which the name of Bh.tnmh m 
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USURPATION OF RAJAH KANS* ZAMINDAR. 

% 

When Sultan ShaiuBu-il-din died, Rajah Kans a Hindu 
Zamindar, subjugating tbe whole kingdom of Bengal, seated him¬ 
self on the throne, and commenced oppressions, and seeking to 
destroy the MuBalmans, slew many of their learned aud holy 
men. His aim was to extirpate Islam from his dominions. It 
is said one day Shaikh Badrul Islam, father of Shaikh Muinu-d- 
din ‘Abbas, sat down before that wretch, without saluting him. 
Thereupon he said : “ Shaikh, why did you not salute me ? ” The 
Shaikh said: “It Is ..ot- becoming for the learned to salute 
infidels, especially a cruel aud blood-shedding infidel, like thee, 
who has shed the blood of Mnsnlmans.” On hearing this, that 
unholy infidel kept silent, and, coiling like the serpent, aimed at 
killing him. One day he sat in a house which had a low aud 
narrow entrance, and summoned in the Shaikh. When the Shaikh 
arrived, he guessed the Rajah’s object, so he first put out his 
legs inside, and afterwards not bendiug the head, entered. That 

given to a large district east of Ualdab, bounded in the west by the Malta- 
nanda river and the Parnabhaba, its tributary, in the sooth by the left bank 
of the Ganges, in the east by the Knrntaya, and in the north by Dinajpur and 
GUoraghat. Bhatnriah therefore is the district to both sides of the Atrai 
river." Professor Blochmonn (J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 287), identifies " Bha- 
turiah ” as part of old Barendra, in Bajshahi proper, between Amrul and 
Bagnra, and signifying Northern Rajahahi Proper including Tabirpur. 
Professor Bloohmanu also considers, that the nome “ Itajshahi” is connected 
with Bajah Kans, who was a Rajah-Shah, that is, a Hinda Rajah who 
aaoended a Musalman throne. 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Akbari merely notices Kins's osarption. Ferishta says 
that though not a Musalman, Kans was a friend (Sic.) of Musalmans. The 
Riy&z gives the best account baBed perhaps on local traditions. Mr. West- 
macott inacoorately identifies “ Rajah Kins ” of BhathunaU with Rajah 
Ganesh of Dinajpur.” Professor Blochinanu (I think correctly) identifies 
“Bajah Kins" with “Bajah Kins Narayan’’ of Tahirpur which latter is 
included in Bhathari&li. (See J.A.S.B., p. 287 for 1875). 

. Bajah Kins does not appear to have issued coins in his own name, but 
during bis rdgim a, posthumous ooina of Azam Shah (notiotd by Hon’ble Sir 
E. C. Baylej in J.A.S., 1874, p. 294n.) and coins in the name of Sbahabudin 
Bayasid §hih, a pnppet king or a benami king (notioed by Professor Bloch- 
tnann in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. - 263). were issued, 

Rftjah Kius from the testimony of coins appears to have reigned from 
810 A.H. to 817 A.H. or 1407 to 1414 A.O. bnt he appears to have aotnally 
wurped the government earlier in 808 A.H. 

u 
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infidel flew into rage, and ordered that the Shaiklj should be 
placed in a line with his brothers. Immediately, the Shaikh was 
killed, and the rest of the learned that very day were placed on a 
boat and drowned in the river. The Saint Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam 
becoming impatient by reason of the oppressions of that infidel 
and his slaughter of the Mnsalmans, wrote as follows to Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi 1 who rnled at that time up to the limits of Behar: 
“ The ruler of this country, named Kans, is an infidel. He is 


committing oppressions, and shedding blood. He has killed many 
of the learned and holy men, and destroyed them. At present, 
he is aiming to kill the remainder of the Mnsalmans, and to extir¬ 
pate Islam from this country. Since to help and protect Musal- 
mans, is a duty incumbent on Musalraan sovereigns, accordinly I 
intrude on your valuable time with these few lines. I pray for 


your auspicious arrival here, for the sake of the residents of this 
country, and also in order to oblige me, so that Mnsalmans 


may be rescued from the oppressive load of this tyrant. Peace 


1 Sharasu-d-din Ibrahim Shih Sharqi, king of Jaunpur, reigned from 804 
to 845 A.H. (1401-1441 A.C.) The Sharqi kingdom was created in 795 
A.H. by Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Alauddin Sikondar Shah, son 
of Sultan Mohammad, Bon of Sulf.an Firuz Shah Tnghluk, oatine to the 
increasing feebleness of the Delhi Empire. The Sharqi kingdom, extended 
from Qanuj to Behar. Mahmud first bestowed the title of Snltan-ns-Sharqi 
on Malik Sarwnr, a ennnch who already held the title of Khajah-Jabsn. 
The following table will be nsefal 




A.H. 

A.C. 

Khajah Jahan ... 


800 

1397 

Mubark Shah 

... 

803 

1400 

ShamsQ«d*din Ibmhim Shah 

804 

1401 

Mahmnd Shah ... 

... 

845 

1441 

Muhammad Shah 

.. 

856 

1461 

Husain 

... 

856 

1451 


The last took refuge in the court of Alau-d-din Husain ghafc, kiDg of 
Bengal about 900 A..H. or 1497 B.-C. JauDpur continued to be governed by 
the Lodi dynasty till the defeat and death of Ibrahim, grandson of Bahlol 
at Paniput by Babar in 1 1626 A.C. A local kingdom was fora short time 
established under Bahadur Khan, governor of Behar; it was recovered by 
Humayun, passed again into the hands of Slier ghah and his son Salim 
Shah. Jannpur continued under the AfghaflS Akbar in the 4iQ 7 ea * o 
his reign took possession of' it through Ali Qnli Khan. In 1676, the Vice¬ 
regal court was removed to Allahabad, and Jaunpor was then«rforth 
governed by a Nazim-See Jarretfs Tr. of Ain, Vol. 11, pp. 
and also Badaoni, Vol. I, pp. 264, 272, 278, 816, 807, Pers. text. 
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be on you.” When this letter reached Sultan Ibrahim, the latter 
opened it with great respect, and read it. Qazi Shahabu-d-diu 
Jannpuri who was one of the scholars of the time, and the chief 
of the body of the learned men, and who was highly respected by 
Sultau Ibrahim who used to seat him on a silver chair on auspi¬ 
cious occasions, also used his great persuasions and said : “ You 
ought to set out quickly ; for in this invasion both worldly and 
religions benefits are to be obtained, namely the country of Benga 
will be subjugated, and you would also meet the Saint Shaikh 
Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam, who is the fountain-head of both worldly 
and eternal boons, and you would also bo doing a pious deed by 
avenging the oppression of Muhammadans.’' Sultau Ibrahim 
pitching out his tents struck the kettle-drum of march, and 
making forced march*, in a short time, with a powerful army 
reached Bengal, and encamped at Firnzpur* Rajah Kans, on 
hearing this news, was confounded, and hastened to wait on the 
Saint Qutbu-l-‘Alara. Showing submissiveness and humility, 
and weeping, the Rajah said : “ Pray, draw the pen of forgiveness 
across the page of the offences of this sinner, and dissuade Sultan 
Ibrahim from subjugating this country.” The Saint replied: 
“ In order to intercede on behalf of an oppressive infidel, I cannot 
stand in the way of a Musalman sovereign, especially of one who 
has come out at my desire and request.” In despair, Kans pios* 
trated his head on the feet of the Saint, and added, “ Whatever 
the Saint may bid, I am willing to submit thereto. The 
Saint said: “So long as thou dost not embrace the Musalman 
religion, I cannot intercede for thee.” Kans assented to this 
condition, but his wife casting that misguided man into the 
well of misguidance, prevented his conversion to Islam. At 
length, Kans brought to the presence of the Saint his son named 
Jadu who was twelve years old, and said : “ I have become old, and 
desire to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam this 

1 “ Qasi Shah&bu»d«dm f a sage of Hindustan, flourished in the time 
(of Ibrahim Shah). Ho was horn at Delhi and in that city acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of the inductive sciences and traditional loro, and 
at the time of the arrival of Timur, he set out for Jaunpur in the company 
of his master Maulana Khwajigi who was the successor of Nasiru-d-din 
Cheragh of Delhi, and then continued his progress and bocatno tho envy of 
his time. 1 *—Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett’s Tr. f Vol. II, pp. 169-170). 

1 i.«., Panduah- 
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son of Diinc, and then bestow on him the kingdom of Bengal.*’ 
The saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam taking out from his own mouth some 
chewed betel, put it into Jadu’s mouth, and making him pronounce 
the creed of the Musalman faith, converted him to Islam, and 
naming him Jalalu-d-din, had the fact proclaimed in the city, and 
caused the Khutba of the kingdom to be recited after his name 
The ordinances of the sacred Muhammadan law from that day 
were again put in force. After this, the saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam 
went to meet Sultan Ibrahim, and after making apologies, prayed 
that the latter might withdraw. The Sultan was annoyed at this 
request, and turned his face towards Qazi Shahabu-d-din. The 
Qa/.i said : *' Saint, the king has come here at your requisition; 
aud now you youTself siding with Kans, appear as his agent; what 
is your aim ? ” The Saint said : “ At that time (when I made the 
requisition) an oppressive ruler was tyranuising over the Musal- 
mans ; now owing to the auspicious airival of the Sultan, he has 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. The Jihad (or holy war) is 
enjoined against infidels, not against Musalraans.” The Qazi, 
finding no answer, kept quiet. But as the'Sultan’s temper was 
irritated, in order to soothe the Sultan, the Qazi commenced 
testing the learning and miracles of the saint, and was discomfit- 
ted. After much questions and auswers, the Saint said: “ To view 
with contempt saints and to try to test them, ends in nothing but 
discomfiture. Before long, thou shalt die in a wretched plight. 
And the saint at the same time cast an angry glauce towards tbo 
Sultan. In short, the Sultan, annoyed and vexed, returned to 
Jaunphr. It is said that shortly after Sultan Ibrahim and Qazi 
Shahabu-d-din Jaunpuri died. 

‘ Whoever quarrels with saints, suffers.’ 

Rajah Kans hearing that Sultan Ibrahim had died, displaced 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din, and himself re-ascended the throne. According 
to the injunctions of his false creed, the Rajah prepared several 
gold-figures of cows, shoved in Jalalu-d-din through their mou s, 
and pulled him out from their buttock-sides, and then distribute 

the gold of those cow-figures among the Brahmans, aud thus ic- 

perverted his sou to his own creed. As Jalalu-d-din, however, had 

been converted by the Saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam, he did not abandon 

his faith in Islam, and the persuasions of the infidels had no e 
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on his heart. And Rajah Kans again unfurling the standard of 
misbehaviour, attempted to destroy and extirpate Muhammadans. 
When his cruelties passed all bounds, one day Shaikh Anwar, son 
of the Saint Qutbu-l-'Alam, complained to his father of the 
oppressions of that tyrant, aud said : It is a matter of regret that 
in spite of such a holy saint of the time as yourself, Musalmons 
should be oppressed and ground down by the band of this infidel.” 
The saint at that time was absorbed in prayer and devotion. On 
hearing tins utterance of his son, the saint was enraged, and 
replied: “ This tyranny shall cease only, when thy blood shall be 
shed on the earth.” Shaikh Anwar knew full well that whatever 
fell from the lips of his holy father, was sure to come to pass, and 
so after a moment, said : “ What you have said about me, is moet 
and proper ; but in respect of my nephew, Shaikh Zahid. wl.at is 
your will V The saiut said : “ The drum of the virtues of Zahid 
shall resound till resurrect ion-day.” In short, Rajah Kaus extend¬ 
ing more than before bis oppressions and cruelties, gradually 
oppressed the servants aud dependants of the saiut himself, 
plundered their effects and chattels, imprisoned Shaik]i Anwar 
and Shaikh Zahid. As lie had heard the Saints' prophecy about 
Shaikh Zahid, not dnriDg to kill him, he banished both to Sunar- 


gaon, aud sent orders to his agents there, that after ascertaining 
from them the whereabouts of the hidden treasures of their 
fathers^ and grandfathers, they should slay both. Aud on the 
Shaikh's arrival at Sunargaon. they perpetrated many cruelties, 
yet not finding any clue to the bidden treasures which did not 
exist, first they murdered Shaikh Anwar, and when they attempt¬ 
ed to take the life of Shaikh Zahid, the latter stated that in a 
certain village a large cauldron was hidden. When they dug it 
up, they fouud a large chatty, but did not find more than one 
gold com iu it. They enquired, “ What has become of the rest ?” 
Zahid said: “Apparently some one has slolen it,” And this 
affair was the ontcome of a miracle. It is said that on the very day 
and at the very moment when Anwar was murdered at Sunargaon 
and Ins sacred blood shed on the earth, Rajah Kans passed away 
from Ins sovereignty to hell. According to some accounts, his 
boh, Jalalu-d-dm, who was in prison leagued with his father’s 

ZZ?' 8le "' l,im * The lule and **»«»>* ^ that heathen 
lasted seven years. 
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THE REIGN OF JALALU-D-DiN,i SON OF RAJAH 

KANS. 

After tliis, Jalalu-d-diu mounted the throne with full inde¬ 
pendence. He converted, contrary to his father, many infidels 
to the Moslem faith, and compelled the Hindus who had tasted of 
the gold-made figures of cows, to eat beef. And calling back the 
saint Shaikh Zahid from Suuargaon, he paid him every respect 
and honour, and rendering him services, was very often in atten¬ 
dance on him. He managed the affairs of Government in «n 
efficient manner. In his reign, people passed their lives in ease 
and comfort. It is said that in his time the town of Pandnah 
became so populous that it cannot be described. At Gaur, he 
erected a mosque, a resevoir, the Jalali tank and a caravanserai. 
The city of Gaur commenced being re-populated in his time. 
He reigned for seventeen years. In the year 812 A.H. 8 he 
removed the capital back again to Gaur. To this day, a large 
tower exists over liis mausoleum at Panduah. The graves of his 
wife and his son lie by the sides of his mausoleum. 


REIGN OF AHMAD f>HAH, 3 SON OF JALALU-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Jalalu-d-din was laid in the grave, his son 
Ahmad Shab, with the consent of the nobles and the generals of 
the army, asconded the throne, in succession to his father. As he 
was very peevish, oppressive and blood-thirsty, he shed blood for 

l He is described in coins (see J.A.S.B., p. 267, for 1873), as Jalalu-d-din 
Abal Muzaffar Muhammad Shah. His reign probably lasted from 817 to 834 
A H (1413 to 1430 A.C.) Some of bis coins were strode at the mint-town of 
Sunargaon. He resided at Panduab, but in 822 A.H. built a Palace at Gaur, 
and shifted bis residence to the latter place. Panduah also became very 

populous in bis time. 

S The date is a mistake for 822 A.H. 

! Hia name aa appearing oa hia coin. i» S^mao-d-dto Abu M ° 1 ‘^ 
Ahnjad Shah. He reigned for 16 year, from 834 to 850 A.H. (that ,. 1430- 


'^TheTabaqat .talc, that he reigned for aixteen year., and died in 830 
A.H. Stewart me, , ho reigned for eighteen year.. Fen.bta »)»»» ■ 
good and generona king, whil.t Iliya. at.le.ho wo. a tyrant W. b Ahm.d 
|hih ended the dynaaty of Rajah KCna, and commenced the reatorohon 

the Ilyas Shiihi dynasty. (See J.A.S.D. for 1878, p. 268). 
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nothing, and used to cut open the bodies of pregnant woman. 
When his oppressions reached the utmost limits, and the low and 
the high were exasperated to desperation by his tyranny, 
Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan who were In's two slaves aud held 
the rank of nobles intrigued, and killed Ahmad Shah ; and this 
event occurred in 830 A.H. His reign lasted sixteen years, and 
according to another account, eighteen years. 

KEIGN OF NASIR 1SIAN, THE SLAVE. 

When the throne became vacant by the murder of Ahmad 
Shah, Shadi Khan desired to put Na$ir Khan out of the way 
and to become himself tho Administrator-General of the kingdom. 
Na$ir Khan, guessing his design, forestalled him, and slew Shadi 
Kljan, and boldly placing himself on the throne, commenced to 
enforce orders. The nobles and the Maluk of Ahmad Shah not 
submitting to him, slew him. His reign lasted seven days, and 
according to another account, half a day. 

-U- 

REIGN OF NASIR SgAH.« 

When Nasir Khan the slave in retribution for his misdeeds 
^yas killed, the nobles and the generals leaguing together, raised 
to the throne one of the grand-sons of Saltan Shamsu-d-din 
Bhangra wuo havi ottpuc t_y for this onerous charge, styling him 

1 His name, as appearing on liis coin*, i 8 Najiru-d-din At.ul Muzaffar 
Mahmud Sh5h. With him commenced the restoration of the Ilyas Shihl 
dynasty in Bengal. He reigned for thirty-two years in peace (this peace 
being probably due to the wars that then prevailed between Jannpur and 
Delhi), and according to another account for ‘ not more than twenty-seven 
years,’ and died in A.H. 862. In the histories, he is simply called Ni?ir 
Shah. Dates of his reign, as ascertained from coins and inscriptions, aro 
846; 861; 863; whilst the earliest dates ascertained for the reign of Barbak 
Shah, Mahmud Shah’s successor, is 865. Mahmud Shah therefore must have 
reigned till the beginning of 864 A.H. If his reign lasted twenty-seven years, 
this would put buck the commencement of his reign to 836 (the year in which 
Marsden’s Ahmad Shah.’s coin was struck), and render Mahmud Shah an 
opposition king during 14 years of Ahmad Shah’s reign which is doubtful. 
Inscriptions of this king from Satgaon, Dnccn, and Gaur have been published 
(Sej J A.S. for 1873, pp. 269, 271 and for 1872, p. 108). 
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Nasir Shah. Nasir Shah conducted himself with justice and 
liberality, so that the people, both young and old, were contented, 
and the wounds of oppression inflicted by Ahmad Shah were 
healed. The buildings of Gaur and the Fort there, were erected 
by this high-ranked king. Reigning thirty-two years over 
Bengal, he passed away like others before him from the world, and 
according to another account, his reign did not exceed twenty- 

seven years. 

-o- 

REIGN OF BARBAK SHAH,» SON OF NASIRU-D- 

DlN. 

When Nasir Shah died, his son Bnrbak Shah mounted the 
throne. Ho was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign. Inins 
time, the soldiers were happy and contented, and he also spent 
his life in comfort and ease. He died in 870 A.H. His reign 
lasted seventeen or sixteen years. 

-o- 


REIGN OF YOSUF SHAH. 

After the death of Barbak Shah, his son Yusuf Shah with 
the consent of the nobles and the elite of the kingdom ascended 
the throne. He was a sovereign of gentle temperament, solid us 
for1 Telfave of his subject, and virtuous and .earned and p.ous 
He reigned seven year*, and sir months, and d.ed in 887 A.H. 

. r “ rrsss s 

i n A.s° ft H 1873 U p C hattabak Stab undoubtedly reigned as bug 

in Bengal in 865 A.1I. (1460 A.C.) j . g B for 1873, p. 275) 

2 His name from ( ^ affar YQsuf Shah. He appears to have 

appears to be J^ ain ® U 8 ' h he died . From l.is inscriptions fonnd at 

reigned from 8,.. to 886 A.H., ^ foUowirig dtt tes of his reign have 

Pantfaah, Hazrat Pan ua ’ QQ2 884 ‘ 885 (that is 1477, 1479, 1480 A.C.) 
been ascertained, name y,’ charged the Ulema to see the law of 

Ferishta says he was a echo to drink wine" (Blochmann . 

the Prophet duly observed. one aa 

Contr. J.A.S. for 1873, p. 275). 
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REIGN OP PATH SHAH, SON OP YOSUF SHAH. 

After the death of Yusuf Shah, his son Sikandar Shah, 1 
ascended the throne. He had a little touch of lunacy. As he 
had no capacity for this important function, the nobles and the 
leaders deliberating that very day superceded him, and raised to 
the throne another son of Yusuf Shah, named Fath Shah. The 
latter was wise and sagacious. Observing with wisdom the 
usages of the rulers and sovereigns of the past, and bestowing 
on the nobles dignities according to their individual ranks, he 
pursued a liberal policy towards his subjects. In his reign, the 
gates of happiness and comfort were thrown open to the people 
of Bengal. It was then the established custom in Bengal for 
five thousand paiks to turn out every night with music, and for 
the king to go out for a while in the morning to receive their 
salute, and then to give them leave to depart, a new corps of 
paiks relieving them. One day, the eunuch of Path Shah, bear- 
ing the name of Barbag, leagued with the paiks, and slew Path 
Shah.* This event took place in the year 896 A.H. Fath 
Shah’s reign lasted seven years and five months. 

REIGN OP BARBAG, THE EUNUCH, STYLED SULTAN 

SHAHZADA. 

Barbag the eunuch, the faithless miscreant, after slaying his 
own master, placed himself on the throne,accord ing to the saying— 

When a forest is unteuanted, jackals give themselves the 
airs of lions. 

* Stewart calls him a "youth of the royal family”; other histories sny 
nothing about hi9 relationship. The Ain-i-Akbari gives him half a day; the 
Tabaqat gives him two and a half day9; Ferishta gives no period, and 
Stewart gives him two months (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281). 

* llis name from coins and inscriptions (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281), appenrs 
to be Jalilu d-din Abul Muzaffar Fath Shah, lie'appears from histories to 
havo reigned from 887 to 896 A.H.; bat inscriptions and coins shew that he 
reignod in 886 A.H. Some of his coins wore struck at Fnthabad (Faridptir 
town) in 886 and 892 A.H. These together with the inscriptions on Bnhn 
Salih’s mosque at Bandar, near Dacca (dated 886 A.H. or 1482 A.C.), of 
Bikrampur (Dacca District) on Adam Shahid’s mosque (dat^d 8SS A.H. or 
1483), of Sunargaon on Moqqarabud-daulah-din’s mosqne (dated 889 or 1484 
A.C.) are published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 282-285), and fix the dates of his 
reign. Fathabad (or Faridpur town) is named after him 

16 
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He styled himself Sultan Shahzada.’. He collected together 
eunuchs from all places; and bestowing largesses on low people, 
won them over to his side, and attempted to enhance his rank 
and power. Finding that only his own peers would come within 
his olutohes, he tried to destroy the high and influential nobles. 
Out of these, the premier-nobleman, Malik Andil, the Abyssinian, 
who was on the frontiers, becoming apprised of the eunuch’s 
designs, planned to set his own capable son on the throne, and 
to finish off the eunuch’s life-work. At that time, the doomed 


eunuch thought of summoning Malik Andil, in order to im¬ 
prison him by means of a trap; then he issued orders sum¬ 
moning him. Malik Andil guessing the real significance of the 
summons, with a large number proceeded to meet the eunuch. 
Since the Malik observed great precaution in his ingress to and 
egress from the (larbar , the eunuch despaired of destroying him. 
In consequence, one day, the eunuch arranging an entertainment, 
showed great intimacy towards Malik Andil, and placing a Qoran, 
said : “ Place your hand on the Holy Book, and vow that you will 


not injure me.” Malik Andil vowed, “ So long as you are on 
the throne, I shall do you no injury.” Inasmuch as all the 
people were designing to destroy that miscreant eunuch, Malik 
Andil also schemed to avenge the murder of his benefactor, and 
leaguing with the porters sought for an opportunity. One night, 
whilst that miscreant was intoxicated by excessive indulgence in 
liquor, and lay asleep on the throne, Malik Andil, being led in 
by the porters, entered the harem , to kill the eunuch. When he 
found the latter asleep on the throne, he hesitated, on recollecting 
his vow. Suddenly, that miscreant over whom a fatality was 
hanging, by the will of Povidence which flings one from the 
thi'one of pride down to the dust of degradation, and places on 
another’s head the crown of sovereignty, owing to his intoxication 

from lfquor, sli PP ed down from the throne - Malik Andl1 

delighted at this incident, and drew his sword on him but did 
not succeed in despatching him. Sultan Shahzada, awaking ; 
seeing himself in front of an unsheathed sword, seized Malik 
Andil, and being strong, in the wrestling, threw down the latter 
and sat on his chest. Malik Andil who held tightly ■ 

the ounuch’s head, did not let it go, bnt shonted out to Yngrn^ 

Khan who was standing outside the room to come up qmck Y 

Yugrnsh Khan, the Tnrk, with a number of Abyss.mans, mstantly 
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came in, and finding Malik Andil underneath the eunuch', hesi¬ 
tated in attacking with the sword. In the interval of search, 
the lights had fallen under the hands and feet of the two wrest¬ 
lers and had got extinguished, and all was dark. Malik Andil 
shouted out to Yugrush Khan, “ I am holding the hair of the 
eunuch’s head, and he is so broad and robust, that his body has 
become in a way my shield ; do not hesitate to strike with your 
sword, since it will not penetrate through, and even if it does, 
it does not matter; for I and a hundred thousand like me can die 
in avenging the death of our late master.” Yugrush Khan gent¬ 
ly inflicted some strokes with his sword on the back and shoulder 
of Saltan Shahzada, who feigned being dead. Malik Andil then 
got op, and along with Yugrn§h Kljan and the Abyssiniane, went 
out, and Tawachi Baahi, entering the bed-room of Sultan 
Shahzada, lighted up the lamp. Sultan Shahzada, fancying 
him to be Malik Andil, before the lamp was lit, from fear not 
mounting the throne, had escaped into a cellar. Tawachi Bashi 
proceeding towards the cellar, entered it; then again Sultan 
Shahzada feigned being dead. The Bashi cried out: “ It is a 
pity that rebels have killed my master, and ruined the kingdom.” 
Sultan Shahzada, fancying him to be one of his own loyal 
adherents, cried out: “ Look here, hold your peace, for I am 
alive,” and enquired where Malik Andil was. Tawachi said: 
“Thinking that he has killed the king, be has returned home with 
peace of mind.” Sultan Shahzada told him, “go out, call together 
the nobleB and eet them to fetch Malik Andil’s head, after killing 
him, and place watchmen in charge of the gates, warning them 
to be armed and on the alert.” Tawachi the Abyssinian replied : 
“Very well, now I go to effect a radical cure.” Coming out, 
he quickly told the whole affair to Malik Andil, who again went 
in, and inflicting cuts with the dagger, finished off the eunuch’s 
life, and leaving his corpse in that cellar, locked it, and coming 
out sent a person to snmmou ghan Jahan, the Vizier. And after 
the arrival of the Vizier , he held a conncil for the election of a king. 
And since the son of Fath Shah was only two years old, the 
nobles were diffident as to how he could he placed on the throne, 
so that, in the morning, all the nobles being of one mind went 
to the bouse of the widow-queen of Fath Shah, related to her 
the story of the night, and said : “ As the prinoe is a child, yon 
should appoint one to manage the affairs of Government, until 
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the prince comes of age.” The queen, on learning their anxiety, 
knew what to say. She said : “I have made a vow to God that 
I would bestow the kingdom on the person who kills the 
murderer of Fath Shah.” 1 Malik Andil, at first, declined to 
accept the burden of kiugdom, but afterwards, when all the 
nobles collecting in that assembly unanimously besought him, 
he mounted the throne. The period of Sultan Shahzada’s 
reign according to one account was eight months, and, 
according to another account, two and a half months. After 
this incident in connection with Sultan Shahzada, for some 
years, it / became the ruling practice in Bengal that whoever 
slew the ruling king, and got an opportunity to seat himself on 
the throne, became recipient of homage and submission of the 
people, who did not protest against his installation.* In ope pam¬ 
phlet, the period of the rule of Sultan Shahzada is stated to be 
six months. God knows the truth. 


RKIGN OF MAJjIK ANDlL, THE ABYSSINTAN, STYLED 

FiRUZ SHAH . 3 

When Malik Andil the Abyssinian, by his good fortune, took 
in lap the bride of the sovereignty of Bengal, he styled himself 

• This affords another instance to illastrate the great influence exercis¬ 
ed by Mnsalman ladies in the past, and the chivalrous deforence paid to 
their wishes by Musalmans. 

* “ The pretorian band of Abyss^nians, which Barbak Shah had introduc¬ 
ed into Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the masters of the 
kingdom, and ennuchs were the actual rulers of the country. . . • What 
royalty at that time was in Bengal is well described by Abul Fazl, who sayB 
that after the murder of Fath Shah, low hirelings flourished; and Feriahta 
sarcastically remarks that the people would obey him who had killed a king 
and usurped the throne.” Blochraann’s Contr. (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 286). 

With Sultan Shahzada begins a succession of Habshi or Abyssinian 
kings, which terminated only with the rise of the Husaini dynasty of Bengal. 

8 His name, as appearing on his coins (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 288), is 
Saifu-d-dm Abnl Muzaffar Firuz Shah. He was an Abyssinian or Habshi, and 
reigned from 893 to 895 A.H. (according to the testimony of coins); whilst 

histories give (inoorreotly) the year of his death to be 899. Ho was ( a< ^° r 
ing to Biy&z) the premier nobleman and a generalissimo under at *_ja 

He proved a wise king. 
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Firaz Shah, and proceeding to the metropolis of Gaur established 
himself there. In the directions of justice and liberality, he put 
forth noble efforts, and secured for his subjects peace and comfort. 
In that, daring the time he was a noble, Malik Andil had done 
great and heroic deeds, both his soldiers and subjects dreaded him, 
and did not lean towards disaffection. In liberality and generosity, 
he was matchless. In a short time, he bestowed on the poor the 
treasures and largesses of past sovereigns, who bad hoarded 
the "Same with considerable exertions and pains. It is said 
that ou one occasion iu one day he bestowed on the pool one 
lak of rupees. The members of Government did not like this 
lavishuess, and used to say to one another: “ 1 his Abyssinian 
does not appreciate the value of the money which has fallen into 
his hands, without toil and labour. We ought to set about dis¬ 
covering a means by which he might be taught the value of money, 
and to withhold his hand from useless extravagance and lavish- 
nesa.” Then they collected that treasure on the floor, that the 
king might behold it with his own eyes, and appreciating its value, 
might attach value to it. When the king saw the treasure, he 
enquired: “ Why is this treasure left in this place ? ” The members 
of Government said : “ This is the same treasure that you allotted 
to the poor.” The king said : “ How can this amount suffice ? 
Add another lak to it.” The members ;of Government, getting 
confounded, distributed the treasure amongst the beggars. Malik 
Andil, after reigning for three years, in 899 A.H. fell ill, and the 
light of his life was extinguished by the breeze of death. But the 
more reliable account is, that Firuz Shah also was slain at the 
hands of the Paiks. 1 A mosque, a tower and a reservoir in the 
city of Gaur, were erected by him. 

1 For a humourous description of the cowardice of the Bengal Paiks (an 
Infantry corps of Bengal) in the time of Sul.fin Ilyas Shah (1353 A.C.), see 
Tarikh-i-Firuz §hahi by Zia’ Barni (Pens, text, Faso. 7, p. 593), from which the 
following is translated: “ And the well-known Bengal Paiks who for years 
dubbed themselves “ Abu Bangal,” and gave themselves martial airs, and pro¬ 
claimed their readiness to sacrifice their lives for Ilyas Shah the Bhang-eater, 
and used to attend that maniac of a monarch, in the company of the dusky- 
looking Bengali Rajahs—at the time of actual ware fare, put from fear their 
fingers into their mouths, ceased to be on the alert, threw down their swords 
and arrows, rubbed their foreheads on the ground, and were all put to the 
sword (by the army of Emperor Firuz Shah Taphlftk).” 
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THE REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD, SON OF FIRUZ 

SHAH. 

VVheu Firuz bnali passed to the secret-house of iiv,n istonce, 

the nobles and the ministers placed on the throne his eldest son, 
named Mahmud. And an Abyssinian slave, named Habasji Khan> 
became the Administrator-General of financial and administrative 
affairs, and his influence so completely pervaded all affairs of 
government, that, except a bare title, nothing of sovereignty was 
*eft to Mahmud Shah, and the latter was compelled to live in this 
way, until another Abyssinian, who was called Sid! Badr Diwiina, 
despairing of his ways, killed Habash Khan, and himself became 
the Administrator of the affairs of government. After some time, 
leaguing with the commandant of the Paiks, at night-time, he 
killed Mahmud Shah, aud next morning with the concurrence of 
the nobles of the palace, who were in league with him, he as¬ 
cended the throne, assuming the title of Muzaffar Shah. The 
reign of Mahmud Shah lasted one year. And in the history of 
Haji Muhammad Qaudahari, it is related that Sultan Mahmud 
Shah 1 was a sou of Fath Shah. Jashn IOiath 8 a slave of Barbag 
Shab, under order of Sultan Firuz Shah, trained him up; and 
after the death of Sultan Firuz Shah, Sultan Mahmud was placed 
on the throne. After six months hal passed, Habash Khan, 
harboured notions of sovereignty in his head. Malik Badr 
Diwana killing Habash Khan, as has been related before, himself 
mounted the throne. 


THE REIGN OF SlDl BADR, STYLED MUZAFFAR 

SHAH. 

When Muzaffar Shah mounted the throne in the city of Gaur, 
being very blood-thirsty and audacious, he slew many of *he 


l His name from coins and inscriptions (sec J.A.S. for 1873, p. 289), 
appears to be Nasiru-d-din Abut Mnjnhid MahmGd Shab. Though the histones 
generally call him a eon of Firuz §hah, the account of Hap Muhammad 
Qaudahari referred to in the text, namely, that Mahmud Shah waa * 8 ° n 0 
Fath Shah, appears to be more reliable. Mahmud &hih re.gncd in 896 A^H. 

% “ Jashn Khan 99 in the text is evidently a copyist's mistake for 
KMn,” an eonncb-.lave of Barbag Shab, who according to H.ji 
Qaudahari, was entrusted by FM. Shih with the bnngmg np of Mahn. 

who’ wan only two years old, when hi. father Fath f ^d »nd “al* 
Andil Firuz Shah ascended the throne, with the consent of Fath 8_» 9 
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learned and the piouR and the nobility of the city, and also killed 
the infidel Rajahs who were opposed to the sovereigns of Bengal. 
He bestowed on Syed Husain Sharif Mnki the office of Vizier, 
and made him Administrator of the affairs of Government. And 
he became assiduous in hoarding treasure, and by the connsel 
of Syed Husain, he cut down pay of soldiers, and set about 
building a treasury, and he committed oppressions in the 
collection of revenue. Consequently the people, receiving in¬ 
juries at the hands of Muzaffar Shall, became disgusted with 
him. Gradually, Syed Husain’s mind was also changed, so that 
matters came to this pass, that in the year 903 A.H., most of the 
principal noblemen, seceding from the king, went out of the city, 
whilst Sultan Muzaffar Shall with five thousand Abyssinians and 
three thousand Afghans and Bengalis entrenched himself in the 
fort of Gaur. For a period of four months, between the people 
inside, and outside, the city, fightings raged, and daily a large 
number of people were killed. 1 It is said that, daring the period 
Sultan Muzaffar was entrenched in the fort, whenever any one 
was captured and brought before him, he used to kill him with tho 
sword with his own hand, with a ferocity characteristic of the 
Abyssinians, so that the number of people killed by him amounted 
to four thousaud. At length, Muzaffar Rjjah, 8 sallying out with 
his force from the city, gave battle to the nobles, whoso leader 
was Syed Husain Sharif; and from both sides, twenty thousand 
men fell, either by the sword or the arrow. 


1 ThiB sanguinary civil war in Bengal, about tho end of the fifteenth 
century, between the Royalists on one side and the people on the other, headed 
by the nobles, reminds one of a similar war between king John and his barons 
m England, and illustrates that the people in Bengal woro not “ dumb, driven 
cattle,” but that they had sufficient political life and strength and powers of 
9rgamzation to control the monarchy, when its aots exceeded all constitutional 
bounds, as set by the Sham’ or Mnhammadau law. Indeed, Moslem monar- 
chies, wherever established, (barring individual aberrations) have been consti- 
utional m the strict sense of the word, from the time, when, in the seventh 
cen ary, the first Khalifate was established in Arabia (see 8ir W. Muir’a 
Annala of the Early Caliphate 

* ( P ,S namB 0X1 iu8Cri P tionB and coin8 (published in J.A.8.B. for 1873 
PP- -290), appears to be Rhamsu-d-din Abn-Nasr Muzaffar ghah. His 

«° d COin8 Sh ® w that he fron > 898 to 899 A.H. (that is, 

mnnth rr " 10 Histories allot to his reign three years and five 

• He was an Abyssinian, and his original name was SIdi Badr. 
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The field was heaped up with the slaughtered: 

You might say another rampart had been raised ! 

At length, the zephyr of victory wafted on the standard of 
the nobles. Muzaffar Shah, with a number of his associates and 
adherents, was killed on the field. And according to the state¬ 
ment of Haji Muhammad Qaudahavi, during that time, from the 
beginning to the eud of the war, one lakh and twenty thousand 
people, of both Musalman and Hindu persuasions, passed to the 
regions of destruction. And Sycd Husain Sharif Maki, gaining 
the throne, raised the standard of sovereignty. And in the 
history of Nizamu-d-din Ahmad,* it is related that when the 
people got disgusted with the misconduct of Mnzaffar Shah, Syed 
Sharif Maki becoming aware of this state of national disgust, won 
over to his side the Commandant of the Household troops and, one 
night, with thirteen men entering the inner chambers, slew Muzaffar 
Shah, and next morning mounted the throne, and proclaimed 
himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din. The reign of Muzaffar Shah lasted 
three years and five mouths. A mosque, amongst his other build¬ 
ings, exists at Gaur. 


THE REIGN OF ‘ALAU-D-DIN SYED HUSAIN SHARIF 

MAKI. 8 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, during the period of his Vizarat, 
used to treat the people with affability. He used to tell them 

l Nizimu-d-din Ahmad was Bakhshi under Akbar, and was a patron of 
the historian Badaonl. Nizamu-d-din completed his history called Tabsqat^- 
Akbari is 1590 A.C.; ha i. the Brat writer who gives a ~nc, 8 e co n „eeted 
account of the Independent Musalman kings of Bengal from 1388 A.C. to 

153 YhU oaore on coins and iascriptioos (vide J.A.8.B. tor 1873, pp. 392.293), 

(a ■■ Alau-d-din AMI Mozzafar Husain Shah, son of Syed 

Nowhere on coins and inscriptions is he called “Shanf Maki, as in 

?h"“-Akhari simply cads him Alauddiu ^FeriahU 

calls him “ Syed Sharif Maki "-, whilst Stewart meorrcotly calls b,m Shan 

Mecca.” He reigned from 899 to 927 A.H. (according toeoio. and m.cnpt,on. ■ 

The Wvoz staterthot Alaoddin, after arriving a. an adventurer n Bengah 

P K ; r n’l>“r r n e“I.t^: P :the place when, the Hnsain dynasty of Beoga. 
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“Mnzaffar Shah is very stingy, and rude in behaviour. Although 
I advise him to attend to the happiness of the army and the 

independent kings had its adopted home, because Husain Shah first obtained 
power in the adjacent district of Faridpur or Fathihabad (which latter at the 
time was included in, or rather included portions of, Jessore), where his firs t 
coins were struck in 899 A.U. (Marsden’s |>l. XXXVIII, No. DCCLXXIX), ami 
also because Husain Shah’s son, Nasrnt Shih, erected a mint at the neighbour¬ 
ing place of Khali fata bad (or Bagerliat, formerly in Jessore district) and 
minted thjre coius in the lifetime of bin father in 922 A.H. (see p. 297* 
J.A.S.B. for 1873 and pi. IX, No. 10). Anothor circumstance which also sup¬ 
ports the above theory of Professor Blochmaun about the locule of Alau-ddiu 
Hussain Shah’s adopted home, appears to be this, that the names of 
Husain Shah, his brother Yusuf Shah, nud his sons Nasrat Shall, and Mahmud 
Shih, are found in connection with several parganas of Jessore (Jasar) district 
(as formerly constituted, before its being split up into Pabna, Khulna and Farid¬ 
pur districts), saoh os parganas Nasratshahi and Mahmudshibi and Yusuf- 
Shahi, and Malimudabad (a whole Sirkar including Northern Jessore or Jasar 
and Bosnah). In regard to Alauddm Husain Shih, Professor Blocbmann 
observes (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 291) that “ uf- the reign of no king of Beugal— 
perhaps of all Upper Iudia before the middle of the 10th century—do we 
possess so many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings 
scarcely ever occur in legends, and remain even unrecognized in the geographi¬ 
cal names of the country, tho name of 4 Husaiu Shah the Good * is still 
remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahmaputra.” This great 
and good king extended his empire iuto Orissa, into Assam, into Chittagong, 
and reigned over all north Bohar, and all south Behar up to the western 
limits of Sarkar Monghyr, whore his son Danyal erected a vault over tho 
shrine of Peer Nafa. (See Tubaqat-i-Akbari and also Badnoui, Vol. I, p. 371). 
A cathedral mosque amongst his other edifices was erected by this king, in 
907 A.H. at Machain, opposite to Faridpur in Dhakah ; the inscription of this 
mosquo appeal's ill J.A.S. for 1873, p. 293. The Husain Shahi dynasty con¬ 
sisted of four sovereigns: (1) Alauddm Husain Shah who reigned from 899 to 
929 A.H. (2) Alau-d-dlu’s sou, Na$lru-d-dln Abul Mozaffar Nasrat Shih (929 
to 939), (3) Alaa-d-din Firaz Shah (939), a son of No. 2, and (4) Ghiaeu-d-din 
Mahmud Shah. (940-945 A.H.) the last Independent king of Bengal, who was 
defeated by Sher Shah’s army at Gaur under Jalal Khan and Khwa? Khan 
in 944 A.H. or 1538 A.D. That is, for forty-four years, this Husaini dynasty 
consisting of four kings, reigned over Bengal. (See J A.8.B. for 1872, p 332). 
The Tabaqat-i-Akbari’s notice of Bengal closes with an account of the reign 
of Nasrat Shih, the second king of the above Husaini dynasty. The fourth 
king of the Husaini dynasty, it may be of iuterest to remark, is the u El Hay 
Mamnd de Bengal a” of the Portuguese, who described Gaur, the capital at the 
time, as being 4< three leagues iu length, well-fortified and with wide and 
straight roads, along which rows of trees wore phmted to sliade the people.” 
Thii Mahmud Shah died iu 945 A.H. at Colgong (Kihalgaou), where he lies 
buried. 
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nobility, ami dissuade him from evil pursuits, it is all in vain; for 
be is simply bent on hoarding wealth.” In consequence, the nobles 
looked upon Husain ns their friend, patron and sympathiser. As 
bis virtues and Muzaffar Shah’s vices were known to the public 
and to the elite, on the day that Muzaffar Shah was slain, all the 
nobles held a council for the purpose of electing a king, and 
favoured the installation of Syed Sharif Maki, and said, “ If we 
elect you king, in what way will you conduct yourself towards 
us? ” Sharif Maki said: “I will meet all your wishes, and im¬ 
mediately I will allot to you whatever may be found over-ground 
in the city, whilst all that is under-ground I will appropriate to 
myself.” The patricians as well as the plebeians fell in with this 
tempting offer, and hurried out to pillage the city of Gaur, which 
at this time eclipsed Cairo (in point of wealth). 

In this way, a city was pillaged: 

You might say, it was swept by the broom of plunder. 

Syed Sharif Maki by this easy contrivance, seized the 
umbrella of sovereignty, and introduced the IQiutba and the coin 
in his own name. Historians write that his name 'was Syed 
Sharif Maki, 1 and that when he ascended the throne, he styled 
himself ‘Alau-d-din. But I note that throughout the kingdom of 
Bengal and in the neighbourhood of Gaur, his name as Husain 
Shall is on the lips of the elite and the mass. Since I did not find 
the name of Husain Shah in history, I was in doubt. 
After much research, by deciphering wordings of inscriptions 
which exist up to this day, and are engraved on the ruins of the 
City of Gaur, on the stone of the large gate-way of the 
Qadam Rasul building, 2 and on the Golden Mosqne, and also on 
some other shrines, which are amongst the edifices erected by 
Saltan Husain Shah and his sons Nagrat Shah and 

1 The Tnbaqat-i-Akbari and Bndaoni (p. 317 vol. 1) simply call him 
Alauddin (which however was obviously the Jains name), Ferishta erro¬ 
neously calls him “Sayid Sharif Maki," whilst Stewart incorrectly calls 
him “ Shlref Mecca,” erroneously led no donbt by the remark of the 
« Riyaz ’ whose author thinks that Husain’s father or one of h.s an**™* 
might perhaps have been a Rherif of Mecca. The Alamgimamah (p. 730) 

ca\\b him Husain Shah. 

2 The inscription dated 937 A.H. on the Qadam Rasul building at Gaur is 
published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 338; in it Na,rat Shih is described as son o, 
Husain Shah, eon of Sve-1 Ashrafal Husaim. 
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Mahmud Shah, it appears that Syed ‘ Alau-d-din Abul 
Muzaffar Husain Shah is the son of Syed A.shrafal-Husaini. In 
regard to the months and years of Syed Sharif Maki’s period, all 
these inscriptions tally, and thus all doubts are set at rest. It 
appears that apparently his venerable father—Syed Afjhrafal 
Husaini—was Sharif of Makka ; hence the son also was known as 
Sharif-i-Maki; or else, his name was Syed Husain. In a 
pamphlet, I have noticed that Husain Shah and his brother Yusuf, 
together with their father, Sayyid Ashrafal Husaini, were residents 
of the town of Tarmuz. 1 By chance, thoy came to Bengal, and 
stayed in the mouza of Chandpur in the zilla of Itadha, 8 and both 
the brothers took their lessons from the Qazi of that place. On 
knowing their noble pedigree, the Qazi married his daughter to 
Husain Shah. After this, he entered the service of Muzaffar 
Shah, and reached the office of Vizier, as has been related before. 
When he ascended the throne in the city of Gaur, after some days, 
he forbade the people from the pillage of the city, and when they 
did not cease, he slaughtered twelve thousand plunderers ; 
then these stayed their hands from the work of pillage. And 
making search, ho found much of tho hidden treasures including 
thirteen hundred plates of gold. From ancient times, the 
custom in the country of Lakhnauti and East Bengal was 
that rich people preparing plates of gold, used to take their 
food thereon, and on days of carnivals and festivities, whoever 
displayed a large number of golden plates, became the object 
of pre-eminence. And this custom up to this time prevails 
amongst the rich and high-ranked people. Sultan ‘Alau-d-din 
Husaiu Shah, since he was a wise aud sagacious sovereign, 
shewed eonsiderateness towards the influential nobles, and raised 
his select officer’s to high positions and trusty offices. And he 
prohibited the Pailcs —whose faithlessness and regicides had be¬ 
come characteristic—from guarding the Palace, and totally dis¬ 
banded them, so that no harm might befal him. Aud in place 
of the Paiks, in the Guard-room and on the Band-stand, he appoint¬ 
ed other body-guards. And he also expelled totally the Abyssini- 
ans from his entire dominions. 

1 A town in Turkestan. 

a That is, the Western Bengal tract. See however, note 13 to p. 48, where 
Professor Blochmann identifies Chandpur, near Alaipnr on the Bhairab, 
in Jesaoro district. 


Since these Abyssinians were notorious for their wickedness, 
regicides and infamous conduct., obtaining no footing in Jaun- 
par and Hindustan, they went to Gujr^t and the Dakhin. Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din Husain Shall, girding up the waist of justice, unlike 
other kings of Bengal, removed his scat of government to Ekdala, 
which adjoins the city of Gaur. And excepting Husain Shah, noono 
amongst the kings of Bengal made his scat of government anywhere, 
except at Pandua and the city of Gaur. As he was himself of noble 
descent, according to the saying, “ Every thing turns back to its 
origin” he took the Syeds, Mughals and Afghans by the hand, 
and sent cflicicnt District Officers to different places, so that peace 
in the country being secured, anarchy and revolutions which had 
occurred during the period of the Abyssinian kings, etc., vanished* 
and all disloyal elements were reduced to order. And subjugat¬ 
ing the Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa, 
ho levied tribute. After this, lie planned to couquer Assam, which 
is north-east of Bengal. With an overwhelming army consisting 
of infantry and a numerous fleet, he marched towards that king¬ 
dom, and conquered it. Aud conquering the whole of that country 
up to Kamrup, Kamtah and other districts which were subject 
to powerful Rajas, like Rup Narain, and Mai Kuuwar, and Gasa 
Lakhan and Lachrai Naraiu and others, he collected much wealth 
from the conquered tracts; and the Afghans demolishing those 
Rajas’ buildings, erected new buildings. The Raja of Assam 
not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country, fled to the 
mountains. The king, leaving his son 1 with a largo army to 


I This was Prince Danyal (incorrectly known as Dulal Ghari). This 
invasion of Assam took place in 1498 A.C. Seo J.A.S. for 1872, p. 83o. 
Particnlars of this invasion of Assam .in 1498 A.C. or 903-4 A.H. are given 
in the Alamgimamali pp. 730 and 731 and the Assam Buranji (J.A.S., for 
1874, p. 281). Husain Shah’s conquest of Kamiup and Kamta (western Assam) 
Is also chronicled in a contemporaneous inscription of 907 A.H. (1501 A.C.) in 
a Madrasah or College fonnded by Husain Shah at Gaur. This inscription is 
also published in J.A.S., for 1874, P . 303. Unsain ^hah’s first Governor of 
Western Assam or Kammp wos his son, Prince Danyal-the ^me prmco who 
erected the vault over the shrine of Pit Nafa in Monghyr fort in 903 A C 
whilst returning from a mission on behalf of his father to meet Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi in Bchar, and immcdiatly before setting ont on this Assam 
expedition (Badaoni, p. 317 Vol. I). He was followed as Governor of Assam by 
Masunder Lazi, who was succeeded by Sultan Ghia^u-d-dm who introduced 
a colony of Muhammadans into Assam. 
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complete Hie settlement of Hie conquered country, returned 
triumphant and victorious to Bengal. After the withdrawal 
of the king, his son devoted himself to the pacification and defences 
of tho conquered country. But when the rainy season set. in, owing 
to floods, the roads aud tracks became closed ; and the Rajah with 
his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded 1 lie Royal army, 
engaged in warfare, cut ofF supplies of provisions, and in a short 
time put all to the sword. Aud the king, erecting a fort on tho 
bank of the river Bhatali, 1 bestowed great efforts on the 
improvement and advancement of the Kingdom of Bengal. And 
erecting and establishing Mosques and Rest-houses at different 
places in every district, lie conferred numerous gifts on saints 
and recluses.* And for the maintenance of the Rest-house in connec¬ 
tion with the eminent saint, Nur Qntbu-l-'Alam, he endowed 
several villages, and every year, from Kkdala, which was the 
scat of his government, he used to come to Pandua, for pilgrimage 
to the blight shrine of that holy saint.* And because of his meed¬ 
worthy coortcousncss aud affable deportment, and owing to thp 
exuberance of his good sense and wisdom, he ruled for a long 
period with complete independence. In the year 900 A.H., Sultan 
Husain Sharql, ruler of the Jaunpur kingdom, on being defeat¬ 
ed and pursued by Sultan Sikandar, proceeded to Colgong 
(Kahlgaon),* and took shelter with Sultan ‘Alan-d-dln Husain 
Shah. The latter, paying regard to the refugee’s rank, provided 
him with means of comfort, so that relinguisliing anxieties 
and cares of sovereignty, Sultan "Husain Sharql passed the 
rest of his life at the above place. Towards tho end of ‘Alau-d- 
din’s reign, Muhammad Babar the Emperor invaded Hindus¬ 
tan. Sultan Husain Shah, in the year 927 A.H., died a natural 
death. His reign lasted 27 years, and according to some, 24 years, 

* Stewart lias ‘ Bateah,’ and says it is the name of a stream, which also 
bears the name of Oaudak. I do not know how far Stewart is correct. 

* He also fouuded Madrasahs or Colleges for the advancement of lcnrning, 

as is evidenced by tho testimony of the contemporaneous inscription of 907 

A.H. published in J.A.S.B., for 1874, p. 303. This inscription opens with tho 

remarkable saying of the Prophet, “ Search after knowledge even as far as 
China*” 

“ W| l^ltf " 

* Sec note p. 48. 

* See Bndaoni, p. 316, Vol. I. 
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and according to others, 20 years and 5 months. Amongst the 
sovereigns of Bengal, none has been equal to ‘ Alau-d-din Husain 
Shah. And traces of his beneficence in this country are well- 
known to all. Ho had eighteen sons. Na§rat Shah, after his 
father, became king of Bengal. 


o 


THE REIGN OF NASRaT SHAH, 1 SON OF ‘ALAU-D-DiN 

HUSAIN SHAH. 

• —— 

When Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah died, the adherents of 
the kingdom and the members of the government placed on the 
throne his eldest son, named Nasrat Shah, commonly known as 
Nasib Shah, who was wise and just, and well-behaved, and in 
affairs of administration was more proficient than his other 
brothers. The most laudable work that he performed was that, 
instead of imprisoning his brothers, he doubled the offices which 
had been conferred on the latter by their father. And capturing 
the Rajah of Tirhut, he killed him. And he set two officers, 
named ‘Alau-d-din and Makhdum ‘Alim, otherwise known as Shah 
‘Alim, and who were sons-iu-law of Husain Shah, for the conquest 
of the limits of Tirhut and Hajipur, 2 and posted them there. And 
when Emperor Babar, killing Sultan Ibrahim, 3 son of Sultan 


1 Hia name, as appearing on his coins and inscriptions, is Nafira-d-din 
Abul Muzzafar Na?rat Shah. (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 296 and 297). 
Historians call him also Nasib Shah,(Baclaoni, p. 348), but perhaps whilst as a 
prince.be held the name of Nasib Khan. He appears to have reconquered 
Chittagong Tract (see Tarikh-i- Hamidi and J. A.S. for 1872, p. 336), and to havo 
subdued Tirhut and Hajipur tracts in North Behar-and to have also held 
temporary sway over Azimgarh in the N.-W. Provinces (see Sikandarpur 
Azimgarli inscription published in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 296). Kharid mentioned 
in this inscription is on the right bank of the Ghagra river. 

Nasrat Shah reigned from 929 to 939 A.H. (J.A.S. for 1872, p. 332). 

8 Hajipur was long the hcad-quarters of the Bengal Governors of Behar 
from the time of Haji Ilyas, and was founded by Ilaji llyds aUas Shams* 
d din Ilyas, king of Bengal. It sank in importance with the transfer of the 
hcad-quarters to Patna, on the establishment of Mughal rule under bmperor 

Akb r‘lbriibim Lodi, son of Sikandar Lod. and grandson of 
defeated and killed by Babar at the decisive battle of Pan.pat in 15-6 A.O. 
or 932 A H See the graphic description of this decisive battle in Badaa 
(kr„ terf, Vol. I, pp 334-336.) By tU. sreat battle, the severe,goty of 


i 
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Sikandar Lodi, conquered the great empire of Hindustan, many 
of the Afghan Ornra escaping, sought refuge with Nagrat Sljah. 
And at length, Sultan Mahmud, 1 brother of Sultan Ibrahim, 
being expelled from hia kingdom, came to Bengal. Na§rat Shah 
showing kindness to every one, bestowed on all pargannahs and 
villages, in accordance with their respective rank.and condition, 
and consistently with the resources of his kingdom. And he 
married Sultan Ibrahim’s daughter, who had also come to 
Bengal. And planning the subjugation of the Mughal forces, he 
despatched Qutb Khan with a large force towards the environs 
of Bharaich.* And the latter fought several battleB with the 
Mnghals, and fora period the contending forces were bivouacked 
there, fighting. But Khan Zaman, 3 son-in-law of Emperor Babar, 
had conquered up to Jaunpur, and when in the year 930 A.H., 
Emperor Babar came to Jaunpur, and brought to his subjuga¬ 
tion all its limits and environs, and planned to march to Bengal 
and to briug it also under his domination, Na$rat Shah, foreseeing 
the result, sent valuable presents and gifts in charge of wise envoys, 
and offered submission. Emperor Babar, in view of the exigencies 
of the times, made peace with Nasrat Shah, and retired. When 
Emperor Babar died on the 5th of the month of Jamadiu-l-Awal 

India was transferred-from Afghan hands to those of the Mnghals. Strange 
enough to add, this revolution wi>s effected by the intrigues of Afghan offioera 
and Omara of Ibrahim who had joined Babar, and invited the latter to 
India. (Badaoni, Pers. text, p. 331, Vol. I). No donbt, it was a penalty paid 
by Sultan Ibrahim for his ill-treatment of his brothers, officers and noblemen, 
whom he constantly distrusted an-I disgraced. 

1 Sultan Mahmud was a son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. Ho woe- set op 
as a King by Hasan Khan Mewnti and Kana Sanko, and indoced to fight 
with Babar who defeated him. After defeat, he lived at Chitor, whence he 
was brought by Afghans to Behar, and proclaimed its King. §her Khan joined 
him, but subsequently deserted him in favour of Mughala, who defeated him. 
From Patna, he fled to Orissa, whore he died in 949 A.H. (See Badaoni, 
pp. 361 and 338, Vol. I). 

* Sarkar Bh&rnich is inclnded in the Subnh of Gudh, and is mentioned -in 
the Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett’a Tr., Vol. II; p. 93 ). 

This was the farthest western incursion made by the Masai man kings of 
Bengal (barring of coarse Sher Sh£h : .vho from king of Beigal rose to be 
Emperor of all India). 

® See p. 139 Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. From Badnoui's account (p. 33 ^ 
Vol. I), the conquest of Jaunpnr appears to have been made by Humayon, 
during Babar’s lifetime. In Badaoni (p. 314, Vol. I), Md. Zaman Mirza. 
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937 A.H., ftnd Emperor Humayun ascended the throne of Delhi, 
it was rumoured that the Emperor of Delhi was planning the 
conquest of Bengal. Consequently, Na§rat Shah iu the year 
939 A.H., in view of demonstrating his sincerity and friend¬ 
ship, sent rare presents in charge of Malik Marjan, the eunuch, 
to Sultan Bahadur Gujrati. 1 Malik Marjan met Sultan Bahadur 
in the fort of Maudu, and became the recipient of a special Khill‘at. 
In the meantime, Nasrat Shah, in spite of his being a Syed. 
indulged in dissipations and sundry oppressions, to detail which 
would be to harrow the feelings of all. And a world was grind¬ 
ing under his tyranny. In that interval, Nasrat Shah rode to 
Aknakah, iu the city of Gaur, in order to visit the tomb of his 
father. As will would have it, there he punished an eunuch for 
some fault. From fear of life, this eunuch leagued with other 
gtrouchs, and murdered Nasrat Shah on his return to the palace, 
in the year 943 A.H. His reign lasted 16 years, and according 
to some, 13 years, and according to others, less than 13 years. 
The foundations of the building of Qadam Rasul * in the year 
4 )39, 3 and the Golden mosque commonly called the Sona Musjid* 
in the year 932 A.H., were laid by him, and these with their 
shattered doors and walls exist to this day, amongst the build¬ 
ings of Nasrat Shah, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain §hah, 
amidst the ruins of Gaiir. And the foundation of the luminous 
shrine of the saint Makhdum Akjji Siraju-d-din 6 at Sadu-l-lahpur 
is also amongst the noble relics of that monarch. 


. He reigned iu Gojarat from 1526 A.C. to 1536 A.C.-see Ain-i-Akbarl, 

Vol. II, p- 261, and Badaoni, pp. 344 U 347, Vol. I. 

He foolishly engaged in a war with Humayun and was defeated, (Vol. II, 

i, 266, and Badaoni, p. 346, Vol. T). 1HR7 it : a H 

2 This building WHB in fair order when I,' tg , cngth from 

aqua re one-domed building in the enc oeure Rhngirati Hows 

Zl to west is *4 cubit-. U..1 “ ‘"uiMi g 1mooted by 

,o the west of it. uwaai^ce - » a-*, ^ ^ 

Nasrat Shah m Jd7 A.H. ( ' . >t ou a p i eC o of stone, which is 

tliere is o foot-print of t .o ra laii ' c; j( | u Man.i of tho Saint 

said to bur. been formerly nt 1 “V L , " ,.rou B l,t it from Arabia. 

JalUJa-ddin Tabrixi, wl.o .s supposed to 1OT2 , p . 836. 

The inscription on the d.A.S.B. for 

t ,' 1.0 date on lire iuscr.pt.ou .s however, 
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[Note by the author, Salim : In all the inscriptions that 
engraved on stones exist to this time, the king’s name is mentioned 
os Nagrat Shah, son of Saltan ‘Alan-d din Husain Shah. In 
histories, his name is mentioned as Na$ib ‘Shah. Apparently, this 
is a corrnption or a mistake, in that there is no room for mistake 
in the inscriptions engraved on stones.] 

-o- 

REIGN OF FlRUZ SHAH,‘ SON OF NASRAT SHAH. 

When Na?rat Shah drank the disap?eeable syrup of death, 
his son, Firuz Shah, by the counsels of tl e grandees, ascended the 
throne. He had reigned for three 8 years, when Sultan Mabmftd 
Bengali, who was one of the eighteen sols of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din 
Husain Shah, and whom Nasrat Shah lnd installed to the rank 
of a nobleman, and who in the life-time of Na$rat, conducted 
himself like an ameer , finding an opportunity, slew Firuz Shah, 
and ascended the throne by right of inheritance from his 
father. 


Delhi and in oourae of timo acquired greut learning. He was then sent to 
Bengal, where he died in 768 A.H. or 135 A.«J. After Nizamu-d-dln’a death 
(according to the Haft I qlim), he went to jnkhnauti—(8ee J.A.8. for 1878 
P. 260). 

Na?rat 8h5h could not have laid the onndation of the Saint’s shrine- 
he could have only repaired and improved it, for the inscription on the shrine 
(see J.A.S. for 1878, p. 294), shews that its door was boilt by Nn?rat ghih’s 
father, Saltan ‘Alau-d-din Husain ghah, in 916 A.H. (A.C. 1610). 

Akhi’a popil was the Saint Alau-I-Huq, father of the Saint Nur Ontb 
‘Alam of history. ^ 

AkhI was a contemporary of Shamsu-d-din Abnl MnzafTar Ilyis Sh*h 
King of Bengal. — * 

l His name appears to be ‘Alau-d-din Abnl Muzzafar Firuz gh»b, both on 
his corns and his inscriptions (See J.A.S.B .for 1873, p. 297). Ho reignod it 
on'y one year (939 A.H.) when he was slain by his uncle Mahmud Sh 
e next King. This wonld also put back the date of No?rat ghlh’s murder 
to end of 938 or beginning of 939 A.H.; but Badaoni's account (n 348 Vnl n 

renders it donbtfnl. ’ 1,1 


* Three years. >s evidently a copyist’s mistake, for Stewart who bases 

bis history on the Riyaz, mentions ‘ three months ’’ which he must have 

found in h.s copy of the MS. of the R y and which appears otherwise mor» 
consistent, chronologically. F oinennse more 
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REIGN OP SULTAN MAHMUD, 1 SON OP ‘ALAU-D-DlN. 

When Mahmud Shih ascended the throne, Makfedum ‘Alam, 
his brother-in-law, wh) was Governor of Hajipor, raised the 
standard of rebellion, ard intrigued and allied himself with Slier 
Khan, who was in thi tract- of Behar.* Mahmud Shah deputed 
Qutb Khan, Commandart of Monghyr, to conquer the Province of 
Behar, and to chastise 1 nkhduul ‘AW Sher Khan made efforts 
to conclude peace, but t ley were of no avail; and at length, by 
the concurrence of the Afghans, resolviug to die, he determined 
to fight. When the tw> forces closed together, a great battle 
ensued. Qutb Khan wa3 killed in the battle and Sher Khan, 
obtaining his elephants and baggage, became powerful. After 
this, Makhdum ‘Alam, in oruer to avenge himself, or to usurp 
the throne, raised the s.andard of rebellion, and fighting with 
Mahmud Shah, was killed- And Sher Khan Afghan instantly, 
who had usurped the throne of Delhi, 3 drew his force towards 
Bengal. The nobles of Bengal, guarding the passes of Tellagadhi 


1 The name of this King as appearing on his coins and inscriptions iib 
G hiisu-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Malmud §hab (See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 389, and for 
1873 P 298). He was the last n/’ouendent King of Bengal, and reigued from 
940 to 944 A.H. He is the “ E Re)- Mamod de Bangalawith whom the 
Portngnese Alfonso de Mellu mode » treaty. At this time, Sher Khan and hi 
brother Adil Khan had deserted th'» Mughal canse, and gone over to the side 
of the King of Bengal. Bat subsiquently Slier KhAn on the pretext of aveng¬ 
ing the mnrder of Firuz Shah, m. dft war on Mahmud Shah, besieged him a 
Gaur and Mai,mild Shah fled to Colgong (Kahalgaon), where he died m 945 
A.H. (1538 A C.) of injnrisa received on the battle-field. (See Badaoni, 

P 3 f T V he tlwn of Behar is meant. I. appear, that at thi. time both Sarhar 
Monghvr in Sooth Behar and the .hole of North Behar .ere subject to ho 

Bengal kings, and Hajipur wue the head-quarters from a long time of 

Bengal Governor of North Behar. Weat of B.rWar Monghyr tn Son h Behar, 
thich .a- .object to the Shnrqi kingdom of Jannpor onthedeeny o h. 

r sLC-t;:;. SJW X „ 

Sh e r ghahi wid alu> in Badaoni and .be Akbarnamah. 


an 
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and Sakrigali 1 * for one month continued fighting. At length, 
the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali were captured, and Slier 
Khan entered Bengal, and Maljmud Shah, drawing his force, 
encountered the former, when a great battle cnsaed. Sultan 
Mahmud, being vanquished in the field, entrenched himself in the 
citadel, and sent a message to Emperor Humayun in Delhi, 
seeking for help. Humayun .Shah in the year 944- A.H. turned to¬ 
wards the conquest of the province of .Taunpur. Since at that 
time, Sher Khan was in Bengal, Emperor Humayun going to the 
foot of the fort of Chunar, 8 laid siege to it. Ghazi Kb§n Sur, who 
was in the fort on behalf of Sher Khan, raised the standard of 
opposition, and for six months the siege was protracted. 3 By the 
efforts of Rumi Khan, 4 * ladders being mounted, the fort was 
scaled and captured by Humayun. Sher Khan also put' forth 
grand efforts for capturing the fort of Gaur, and the garrison 
were hardpressed. But as in the meantime one of the zamindars 
of Bchar, becoming refractory, raised disturbance, Sher Khan, 
finding it inexpedient to halt at Gaur, left his son, Jallal Khan, 
and Khawa$ Khan, one of his trusty nobles, to besiege the fort 
of Gaur, whilst he himself marched back to Behar. And Jallal 
Khan, son of Sher Khan, skirmished with Mahmud Shah, so that 
the garrison were reduced to straits, and food-grains became 
scarce in the city. On Sunday, the 13th of the month of Far- 
wardi, corresponding to the 6th of £il-Qadh, 944 A.H., 6 Jallal 


1 These passes are close to Colgong, and are now traversed by the E.I. 
Railway line. They were in those days considered the * key ’ to Bengal. They 
were fortified under Sher Shah’s order by Qutb Khan, son of Sher KhanAoft 
Khawas Khan, slave of Sher Khan. (Soe Badaoni, p. 349, Vol. I). 

8 In the Ain-i-Akbari, under the Subah of Allahabad, Chunar is 
described “ as a stone-fort iu the summit of a hill, scarcely equalled fbr its 
loftiness and strength.” The river Ganges flows at its foot—Ain-i-Akbari 
(Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. 2, p. 159). 

8 It is stated that its siege by Emperor Hamiyun commenced on 8 th 
January, 1538 A.C. As its siege lasted six months, and as it was stormed before 
Gaur fell {on 6 th April, 1538 A.C.) into the hnnd B of Sher Shah’s general 
Khawas Khan, the siege of Chnnar must have commenced in October 1537 
A.C. (See Tarikh-i-Shcr Rfcahi), or it may be that the fall of Gaur took place 
in July 1538 A.C. (See Badaoni, pp. 348 and 349, Vol. 1). 

4 See p. 441 Bloohmann’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. I, p. 441, and JJadooni, p. 34 $ 

Vol. I. Chunar was captured by Humnyun in 943 A.H. * 

* This corresponds to 6 th April, 1538 A.C. 
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Khan with other grandees, such as Khawas Khan, etc., struck up 
the kettle-drum of battle. Sultan Mahmud, who was hard- 
pressed by the siege, sallying out of the fort, advanced to fight. 
Since the period of his fortune had turned to declension, and the 
luck of Sher Khan assisted the latter, Sultan Mahmud, unable 
to cope iu battle, escaping by the way of Bhata,' fled, and 
Mahmud Shah’s sons were taken prisoners; and the fort of Gaur, 
together with other booty, fell into the hands of Jallal Khan, 
sou of Sher Khan. Jallal Khan a nd Khawas Khan, entering 
the fort, engaged in slaughter aud capture and plunder of the 
garrison. And Sher Khan also, being set free from the distur¬ 
bance in Beliar, pursued Sultan Mahmud. When they closed 
each other, Sultan Mahmud was obliged to fight, and receiving 
a serious wound, fled from the battle-field. Sher Khan, victorious 
and triumphant, spurred on to Gaur, and became master of 
Bengal. The Cathedral Mosque at S‘adu-l-labpur,* amongst the 
buildings of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain 
Shah, exists to this day. From the inscriptions engraved on it, it 
appears that he was a son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah. 
The period of his reign appears to have lasted five years. 8 

-o- 


ACCESSION OF NA§IRU-D-DlN MUHAMMAD HUMAYUN 
PADSHAH TO THE THRONE OF GAUR. 

Sultan Mahmud, fleeing wounded from the battle with Sher 
Khan, turned to meet Sultan Muhammad Humayun, the Emperor. 
At the time when Sultan Humayun the Emperor captured the 
fort of Chunar, Sultan Mahmud arriving at Darv.shpura, 
meeting the Emperor, and using much cajolery and persuasion, 

r;2d the eVo, to invade Bong... The 

pity on Mahmud, left Mirza Dost Beg* m charge of the fort 

1 aT»arter of Gaur. The ioBoriptio,, on this n,o 8 qn. i. pub- 

U8h t The fate of mS M, bribed «- «. 

* which*the Hon’ble Sir Edward Ciive Bay,, ba, pub«ed ■a — - 
Dowson's edition of Elliot's H.story of India, IV, pp. 360 364 

♦ I have not identified this place ; bat it mast have eeu cos 
4 In Badaoni (p. 348, Vol. I), it is stated that when the King * V 
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Chunar, and in the beginning of 945 A.H. 1 raised the standard 
of march towards the conquest of Bengal. Sher Khan,* learning 
about this, despatched Jallal Kfcau and Khawa? KMd to defond 
the pass of Teliagadhi, which leads to Bengal. And this Telia- 
gadhi and Sakrigall is a place between the provinces of Behar 
and Bengal, it is very impregnable ; it is flanked on one side by a 
lofty kill and a dense forest which are quite impassable, and on 
another side by the river Ganges, to ford which is very difficult. 
Emperor Humaynn detached Jahangir Beg 8 Mughal to capture 
Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. On the day that Jahangir Beg reached 
that place, just after he had dismounted, Jallal Khan and 
Khawas Khan, marching up quickly with an efficient force, 
attacked him. The Mughal forces, unable to cope, were van¬ 
quished, and Jahangir Beg, getting wounded, in a hapless 
condition, retreated to the Emperor’s camp. 4 But when Emperor 
Humaynn himself marched up to Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
Jallal Khan and Khawas Khan, seeing their inability to stand the 


Emperor’s onslaught, 
Sher Khan at Gaur. 


fled towards the hills, and from thence, to 
The Imperial army, forcing its way easily 


through that narrow defile, marched up, stage by stage. And 
when the Imperial camp halted at Kolial Gaon (Colgong), 
Mahmud Shall, who was in the company of the Emperor, heard 


that his two sons who had been taken prisoners by Jallal Khan, 


had been slain. From this grief and affliction, he pined away 


(named erroneously Nasib Shah, which should be Mahmud Shah) getting 
wounded in the war against Sher Shah, camo and mot the Emperor (Humaynn), 
and invoked his help, the latter left Mir Hindu Beg Quchin in charge of 
Jaunpur province, aud marched (from Chunar) towards Bengal, forcing the 
pass of Teliagadhi, which was fortified and held by Qutb i^kin and Khawas 
Khan (son and servant respectively of Sher Shnh). 

1 i.e., 1538 A.C. 

* Sher Khan or Sher Shah was at this time at (»aur and had made 
himself master of it. (See Badaoni, pp. 313 and 319, Vol. I). Mughal historians, 
to please the Mughal Emperors, innjriably belittle Sher §h£h by calling him 
“§herKhan.” Slier Shah finally defeated Humayun (Jarrett’s Tr., Ain, p. 421, 
and Badaoni, pp 354 and 356, Vol. I) near Kanauj in A.H. 947 (A.C. 1540), 
when Hnmayun fled to Sindh. 

8 He is mentioned as Goverpor of Bengal under Humaynn (ride Bloch- ' 
mann’s Tr., Ain-i-AkbarT, and also the text, Fasc. 1, p. 331, and also Badaoni 
p. 352, Vol. I.) 

* This mast have been near Colgong (Kahlgaon), at the time. 
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day by day, and in a abort time died. 1 And since Slier Khan, on 
bearing about the approach of the Imperial forces, became 
anxious, he removed the treasures of the kings of Gaur and 
Bengal, fled towards Radha, 8 and from thence towards the hills 
of Jharkand. 3 Emperor Huraayun captured without opposition 
the city of Gaur 4 , which was the capital of Bengal, and owing to 
the ominous nature of its name, he changed it to .Tinnatabad, apd 
introduced the Imperial Khutba and coin. The ports of Sunar- 
gaon and Chatgaon (Chittagong), etc., came into the possession of 
the Emperor. For some time, the Emperor lived in ease and 
comfort, and did not pursue Sher Elan, and made light of the 
enemy. Three months had not yet passed, since his stay in that 
city, when owing to the badness of the climate of that place, many 
horses and camels died, and many soldiers fell ill. Suddenly, 
the news was received that the Afghans, marching by way of 
Jharkand, had captured the fort of Rohtas, 6 and that leaving 
a force for the defence of the fort, Sher Khan himself had march- 
ed to Monghyr, and had put to the sword the Emperor’s grandees 
who were there. And the news of the successful rebellion 
of Mirza Hindal which had come to pass at Delhi, 6 was also 
received. The Emperor becoming anxious on the a receipt of the 


1 Mabmud Shah, the last Independent Musalman king of Bengal, died at 
Colgong in 1538 A.C. 

2 This was the name which Western Bengal bore under Hindu 

Rajas. . . .. 

3 Chnta Nagpur tract was so called during Moslem rule in India. 

* Humaynn captured Gaur, about July 1538. Humaynn stayed at Gaur 
for three months, that is, till September 1538 A.C.. and named the place 

Jinnatabad. (See Badaoni, p. 349, Vol. I). .. . ^ 

6 This important fort in South Behar was captured by §her Shah in 94o 

A.H. or about September 1538 A.C. by an ingenious stratagem. (See Bodoom, 

n 3A9 Vol. I). Sher Khan induced the Rajah of Rohtas to give shelter to 

his family iu the Fort, and then sent in there two thousand armed Afghans 

in mahfal or palanquins; these latter killed the Rajah and h,s soldiers, 

and easily captured the Fort for Sher Shah. 

• In FirishU occurs the following: » At this time news was received that 

Mira. Hindal "had raised the standard of rebellion in Agrah snd ^ 

j the Khutba to be recited after his own name, and had killed Shaikh 

Badaoni, p. 850, Vol. !)• 
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news from Delhi, appointed Jahangir Qali Beg» Governor of 
Bengal, and leaving Ibrahim Beg, who was one of the priucipa! 
Omra, with five thousand select cavalry in the former’s company, 
himself swiftly marched back towards Agm. This happened 

in 946 A.H. 

-o- 

THE ACCESSION OK SLIER SHAH 1 * 3 * * * * 8 TO THE THRONE, 

IN THE CITY OF GAtJR. 

When Emperor Humaynn in the year 940 A ll. withdrew 
towards Agra, Sher Khan, apprised of the unprepaiedness of the 
Imperial army and of the lebelliou of Mirza Hiiulal, set out from 
the fort of Rohtas with a large army. And at the time, when 
the Imperial camp arrived at Chausa, capturing the high way, 
for three months Sher Khan bivouacked facing it, 3 and caused 
as much harassment ns he could. At length, by way ot treachery 
and stratagem, sending to the Emperor Shaikh Khalil, the 
well-known saint who was his spiritual guide, Slier Khan sought 

1 In Badaani (p. 350, Vol. I). " Jahangir Bog Mughal.” 

» His regal stylo'was Fariduil-din Abnl Muzaffiir Sher Shah. Ho reigned 
from 944 to 952 A.H or 1538 to 1545 A.C. Ho Hob buried at Saliasrfwn (Siisseram) 
in Beliar. His first Govoroor of Bengal, Khizr Khan, who married a daughter 
of Mabmud Shah III, kiDg of Bengal, was replaced by Qazi Fuzilat, of Agra. 
Those who earo to know tho life and career of this remarkable Sovereign, 
will find a full account iu Badaoni (Vol. I, pp. 356 to 374). A man of learning 
and wonderful resources, a dashing soldier, a general of high order (always 
ready to avail himself of all stratagems and tactics in war), n politician of 
keen diplomacy, when ho mounted the throne, he exhibited the highest 
qualities of a statesman and a beneficent sovereign. Moderate and scientific in 

his revenue-assessments, liberal in his gifts. Jageers and benefactions, generous 

in supporting learning and the learned, wise in liia army-reforms (copied 
subsequently by Akbar) munificent in laying down trunk roads, planting trees, 

sinking wells, establishing caravanserais, building Mosques, Madrasahs nnd 

Kluinqahs, and erecting bridges, few Indo-Moslem Kings come up to his 
level. He administered justice 60 vigorously that ho impressed his perso¬ 

nality on all, and established thorough peace, so thnt, says Badaoni (p. 3G3, 
Vol. I), no dacoit dr robber would dare to touch a gold plate, though it 
might be left on the road by an old Woman, during her 6leep. 

8 Sher Khan had encamped ort the right bank of the river between 
Chausa and Baksar. The river here is called Thora Nadi. The battle of 
Chausa was fought on 9th Safar 916 A.-H. or 26th June, 1539 A.C. (See 
Badaoni, pp. 351 and 362, Vol. !). 
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for peace. The Emperor, owing to the exigencies of the times, 
accepted his overtures, 1 and it was agreed that Bengal and the 
fort of Rolitas would continue in the possession of Sher Khan, 
and that the latter would put forth no further pretensions, but 
that the Imperial coin and Kliutba would be in force in those 
provinces. Slier IChan, taking his oath on the holy Qoran, 
accepted these terms ; and the Imperial army were re-assured 
by this oath. But Sher Khan, on the following day, with an 
efficient and well-equipped Af gh an force, taking the Imperial 
army by surprise, did not allow it time to rally into ranks, and 
after fighting became victorious, and closed the ferries where 
boats were moored. Owing to this cause, the king as well as the 
beggar, the high as well .as the low, became dispirited and 
straitened, and being hardpressed by the Afghans, plunged pell- 
mell into the river Ganges, so that besides the Hindustanis, 
nearly twenty thousand Mughals got drowned. The Emperor 
also, plunging into the river, with the help of a water-carrier, 
with great difficulty crossed over to the bauk of safety, and with 
a small number of followers, the cup of whose lives was not yet 
full to the brim, set. out for Agra. Sher Khan, after gaining this 
stmnge victory, returned to Bengal, fought repeatedly with Jahan¬ 
gir Quli Beg, and at length by way of deception aud treachery, 
invited him to his presence, and slew him and his retinue. An 
putting to the sword the remainder of the Imperial army who 
were at other places, he introduced the Khutba and the com after 
his own name, and brought the provinces of Bengal and Be ai 
absolutely under his domination. And from that time he assume 
the title of Sher Shah,* and that year devoting himself to 


1 Rather the evertnres for peace were made by Homayon, who sen 
Malta Muhammad Aziz for the purpose to Sher Khin, who was ta » 
Chausa. At the time, Sher KhAn with his 

in hand, in grilling weather, was digg.ng u trench and for 7 f ^ ^ 
On seeing the Molla, he sat down on the bare groand P ^ he 

Mulla said: " Tell this one word on iny behalf to t P „ 

seeks war, and not his soldiers, whilst I do not a des- 

Sher Shah then sent to the Emperor h.s> spiritual gui 

Cendant of Shaikh Farid Gauj Shakan (See ^ ^ (9th 

* After defeating Humayon at Ch»* «^ 2 Governor, 

Safar, 946 A.H.) Sher Kian marched to Q^ur, Blew ^ 7 ^ of 

Jahangir Quli Beg, and assumed the year a t ^ 

Faridu-d-din Abnl Muzaffar Sher Shah, »nd struck com . _ — 
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settlement of hi* kingdom, aft.lined great power and pomp. At 
the end of the year, leaving Khi*' Khan to rule over Bengal, l.e 
himself started for Agra. And from that side, Hun.ayun’s force, 
despite the fraternal dissensions, consisting of one hundred 
thousand soldiers, marched forward to encounter him. And in 
the year 947 A. U . 1 on the tenth day of the month of Muliarram, 
in the neighbourhood of Qananj, on the hanks of the river 
Ganges, the contending hosts faced each other. And whilst the 
Mughal forces were preparing to encamp at this stage, nearly 
fifty thousand Afghan cavalry dashed up. The Imperial army, 
•without fighting, was routed, and Sher chasing it up to the 

river, marched forward to Agra. 


RULE OK lOJIZR KHAN AT GAl’tt. 

Whcu \Sh\zv Khan was appointed Governor of Bengal on 
behalf of Sher Shah, he married a daughter of one of the kings 
of Bengal» and in his mode of living, and in his paraphernalia 
of comforts and luxuries, observed the kingly mode. And when 
Sher Shah at Agra came to know about this, exercising fore¬ 
sight, he deemed it proper to adopt remedial measures against 
the disease before it shewed itself, and swiftly marched to Bengal. 
Aud when Kliizr Kh&n went forward to receive him, Sher Shall 
imprisoning him, divided the province of Bengal amongst several 
tribal chiefs, and appointed Qazi Fazilnt, who was one of the 
learned scholars of Agra, and who was distinguished for his vir¬ 
tues, houesty aud trustworthiness, to be the over-lord, and 
entrusting to his hands the power of making peace and war in the 
country, lie himself returned to Agra. 3 

till end of December 1539 A.C, at Gaur, and then leaving Khizr Khan na his 
Governor of Bengal, ho marched towards Agra. (Badaoni, pp. 352 and 864 
Vol. I). 

1 Corresponding to the year 1540 A.C. 5eo description of battle of 
Qananj in Badaoni, p. 354, Vol. I. 

8 He married a daughter of Mahmud §hsh III, tho Into king of Bengal, 
and gave himself royal aire, in consequence of which §her Shah promptly 
removed him, and appointed Qazi Fazilnt aa Governor of Bengal in hia plaoe. 
(See Badaoni, p. 365, Vol. I) 

8 In 948 A.G. Khizr Khan was depoaed at Gaur by Sher Shah. §h'e> 
fihah bad political insight of a high orjler. The administrative arrange* 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OVER-LORDSHIP OF MUHAMMAD 

KHAN SUR IN BENGAL. 

When in the year 952 A.H., gher Shah, in captaring the fort 
of Kalinjar, 1 by the will of Providence, was accidentally burnt 
by the explosion of the gunpowder of a mine that had been laid 
underneath tne rampart, and his younger son, named Jallal 
Khan, ascended the throne of Delhi and assumed the title of 
Islam Shah, 2 popularly known as Salim Shah, Muhammad 
Khan Sur, who was one of the principal Omra and a connexion of 
Salim Shah, and who was renowned for his justice and equity and 
courteous deportment, was appointed Governor of Bengal. And for 
some years until the end of Salim Shah's reign he continued so, after 
which he raised the standard of rebellion, and turned towards the 

ments that ho introduced at this time in Bengal, viz., of placing different 
tribal chiefs to rule over different territorial divisions would indicate that he 
was fully alive to the policy “ Divide and rule.” His installation of Qazi 
Fazilat, a scholar of Agra, in a position of over-lordship over these tribal 
chiefs, further indicates that he set a high value on learning. §her Shah died 
on 12th Rabi 1,952 A.H. (3rd June, 1545); he lies bnriod at Sahsram, in South 
Behar, Sec Tarikh-i-Sber Shahi for an interesting account of Slier Shah’s 
career, and also Badaoni, p. 3G5. Vol. I, Firishta and Akbarnamah. 

Sher Shah was the first ruler who from a king of Bengal, became tho 
Emperor of all India. His triumph was a triumph for Bengal, whose prosperity 
and welfare continued to receive his special attention, even after he became 
Emperor of India. Mughal historians generally (no doubt from their delioato 
position) have failed to appraise Sher Shah’s qualities as a statesman and as 
a soldier at their proper worth. His reign was fraitfnl of military, fiscal- 
agricultural, economic, currency and revenue reforms in Bengal, and also of 
many public works of utility, such as roads, rest-houses, bridges, fortifications, 
Khanqas, colleges and wells, Ac. 

1 " Kalinjar is a stone fortress in Subab Allahabad, upon heaven-reaching 

j,jU »»_Ain. During its siege in 1545 A.C., a shell rebounded from the walls 

into tho battery where Sher Shah stood, and set fire to tho gun-powder. He 
was severely burnt, and died next day. (Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Vol. II, p. 1604). 
Ain simply says “ he fell at the powder magaziuo when the fire opened in 

the fort.” (See Badaoni, p.372, Vol. I). 

i Jallal Khan assumed the royal title of Jallitln-d-dm Abul Muzaffar 
Islam §hah in 1545 A.C. (or 952 A.H.) He reigned from 1546 to 1553 A.C. 
He appointed his relative Muhammad Khan Sur as his Governor of Bengal, 
removing Qnzi Fazilat. Islam Shah lies buried at Snssaram. He drew up a 
comprehensive Procedure Code, and followed tho enlightened and statesman¬ 
like policy of his illustrious father. See Bu&'ont, Vol. I, p 374. 
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conquest of Chunar, Jaunpur 1 and Kalpi. 8 Muhammad Shah 
‘Adli, 3 taking in his company Hemu 4 the grocer, who was one of 
his leading Omra, with a large army, proceeded to encounter 
Muhammad Khan, and in the village of Chaparghatha, which is 
fifteen kro distant from Kalpi, between the two armies, a san¬ 
guinary engagement took place. 6 Many persons on both sides 
were killed, and Mohammad Khan, too, was killed. The grandees 
who escaped from the sword fled, and rallied together at Jhosi, 6 
and installed in power Muljammad Kljau’s son, named Khizr 

I " Jauopur is a lnrge city. Saltan Firnz Tuglilak hid it* foundation anti 

named it after his cousin Fakhru-d-din Jnnai.”—Ain. 

1 Kalpi is mentioned in the Ain under Subah Agra (Jarrett b Tr * Vol. II* 

p. 184). 

S Mubariz Khan killed Firuz Khan, son of Islam Shah* and assumed (in 960 
A.H. or 1653 A.C.) the title of Muhammad Shah 'Adi!. Owing to this un¬ 
warranted assassination, popularly he was known as ’Adil Silfih or simply as 
u Andhali ” which means 44 the blind ” in Hindustani. 

In Firighta and Stewart, it is stated that MuhAmmnd Khan Snr ruled 
over Bengal and North Behar wisely and beneficently till the dose of the 
reign of Salim §hah; but when in 960 A.H. Muhammad ’Adili who was 
addicted to debauchery and pleasures, mounted the throne, after slaying 
Firnz Khan, Muhammad Khan refused to pay him homage, viewing him as 
the assassin of his late master’s son. 

Muhammad Khan Sor was appointed in 952 A.H. (1545 A.C.) Governor 
of Bengal and North Behar by Islam Shah, who had deposed Qazi Fazil&t, 
the nominee of Sh«r Shah. Islam Shah at the same time confirmed Miyan 
Sul aim an Karrarani to continue as Governor of South Behar. 

4 Hemu the grocer was made a Superintendent of the Markets by Salim 
Shah, and raised to the office of Administrator-General of the Empire by 
Muhammad Shah *Adil« He was defeated by Akbar's General, Bairaro Khan, 
in 1556 A.C. at Panipat. 

* Muhammad Khan Snr, Islam Shah’s Governor of Bengal, refused to 
acknowledge Muhammad ‘Adli $hih. and himself assumed the royal title of 
ShamsQ-d-din Abul Muz&ffar Muhammad Shah, and invaded Jaunpur and 
Kalpi. The battle of Chapparghatta woa fought between the two in 962 A.H. 
(1655 A.C.) Chapparghatta is east of Kalpi, on the Jamuna river. He 
ruled os Islam Shah's Governor of Bengal from 952 to 960 A.H, aud reigned 
as king of Bengal from 960 A.H. to 962 A.H., that is from 1553 to 
1555 A.C. (See Badaoni , p. 432, Vol. I). 

® Jhosi is on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite to Allahabad; there 
Khizr IDian, aoq of Mohammad 8hi h r who was killed in the battle of Chappar- 
ghatta, celebrated hia juiui, and assumed the royal title of Bahadur Shah in 
962 A.H. (1555 A.C.) (Soe Badconi t p. 433, Vol. I). 
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Khan. Bahadur Shah (that is, Khizr Khan), to avenge the 
death of his father, set about collecting his forces, subdued many 
of the eastern provinces, and invaded Bengal. 


o 


RULE OF KHIZR KHAN, STYLED BAHADUR SHAH. 1 

When Bahadur Shah, with an efficient army, invaded Bengal, 
Shahbaz Khan, who, on behalf of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, was at 
that time Governor of Gaur, advanced to fight. The grandees of 
Shahbaz Khan, seeing the overwhelming forco of Bahadur Shah, 
deserted to the latter. Shahbaz Khan, with the remnant of the 
soldiery who held on to him, resolved to fight, and was slain on 

the- battle-field. 

The man whom Fortune favours, 

Who has power to vanquish ? 

Bahadur Shah, triumphant and victorious, captured the City 
of Gaur, and introduced the coin and Hbutba in his own name. 
After this, ho drew his forces against Muhammad Shah‘Adli, 
and a great battle was fought at a point between Surajgadha 
and Jahangirah * Muhammad Shah, receiving mortal wounds on 


1 Bahadur Shah or Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad Khan Snr alias 
ghamsu-d-diu Abul Mnzaffar Muhammad Shfih, was installed in power at 
JhosI where Muhammad Shah’s defeated grandees nod officers rallied after 
the battle of Chapparghatta. Ho reigned over Bengal as king from 962 to 968 
A H for 1555 to 1561 A.C.) Badaoni calls him Muhammad Bahadur. The 
meet important event of hi. reign wo. hi. war with 'Adli £h»h, whom he 
defeated at the deei.ivo battle of Surajgarha in Monghyr dmtnct, “ A -“| 

At this bottle, Suleiman Kararani who held South Behar from gher fflfjhi 
reign assisted Bahadur Shah. (See Tarikh-i-Doud. and Hudson., pp. 433-484, 

V01 ' Bahadur Shah wa. king of Bengal and North Behar from 062 to 968 
A.H. (that i. 1555 to 1561 A.C.) During this period, South Behar continued 
under its old Governor, Miyan Sulaimiin Knraraui. „ 

^T^h^CSl to Jumalpur railway station, in Muughyr 
district. Snrnjgadha or Snrajgarha is a town close to M.ulanagar, 
bunks of tho river Ganges, m Muughyr distue . 



the battle-Bcld,* was killed. And this Muhammad Shah nlvu 
Mubariz Khan, was a son of Nizam Khan Sur, who was a nephew 
of Sher Shah, and a cousin and brother-in-law of Salim Shiih. After 
the death of Salim Shah, on the third day, slaying the former’s 
6on, named Firuz Shah, who was his nephew, Muhammad Shah 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and assnmed the title of Muhammad 
Shah ‘Adli. 8 As the latter had no capacity for Government, tho 
Afghans nick-named him * Adli,’ and by a slight change of pro¬ 
nunciation, they-called him ‘ Audi!.’ And ' Andli,’ in the Hindus¬ 
tani language, means “ tho blind.” After this, Bahadur Shah, 
reigning over Bengal for six years, died. 



REIGN OF JALLALU-D-DlN, SON OF MUHAMMAD MAN. 

After Bahadur Shah’s death, his brother Jnllalti-d-din 1 * 3 as¬ 
cended the throne, and after nvo years’ reign, in the City of 
Gaur, died. 

-o- 

REIGN OF JALLALU-D-DlN’S SON. 

After Jallalu-d-diu’s death, his son, whose name is unknown, 
ascending the throne, struck up tho drum of brief authority, and 

1 At this battle in 964 A.H. (1557 A.C.) Bahadur Shah was assisted by 
Sulaiman KararanL According to Tnrikh-i-Damli, tho decisivo battle m» 
fought at the" stream of Surujgnrh, near Monghyr ” (which is the Keol Nadi). 
Professor Bloobmnnn locates the battle-field at Fathpnr village, 4 miles west 
of Surajgarh and tho Keol nadi. Tarikh-i-Damli inaccurately placos Suraj- 
garha one kos, more or loss, from Monghyr. 

8 See Badaoni, p.384, Vol. I. 

3 His royal title was Ghiasn-d-din Abnl Muzaffar Jnllil Shah. He 

reigned over Bengal and North Behar from 968 to 971 A.H. (or 1561 A.C. to 

1664 A.C.) During this period, Sulaiman Kornrani continued as semi- 

indopendeut Governor of South Behar, whilst Hajipur which had risen in 

importance from the time of No?rat Shnh continued to be tho head-quarters 

fo tho Bengal Governor of North Behar. Patna became the seat of Belmr 

Governors from the time of Emperor Akhar. §fccr Shah had built tho Fort 

of Patna (see Bloch. Contr. J.A.8. for 1875, p. 302). Jullfil Shah died ut 

aurin97l A.H. With Jallil Shah and his son, ended the Sur dynasty in 

Bengn!. Badaoni (p. 430, Vol. I) states “that Muhammad Khan SQr, ruler 

of Bengal, assumed the title of Sultan Jallalu-d-din, and extended the Bengal 
Kingdom up to Jauupur.” 8 
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as yot more than seven months and nine days had not elapsed, 
when Ghiasu-d-dln, slaying him, usurped the reins of the 

sovereignty of Bengal. 

REIGN OF QHlASU-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din drew to his lap the bride of the 
kingdom of Bengal, as yet be had not more than one year and 
eleven days rested on the bfed of ease, when Taj Khan Krani 
gathering strength, slew him, and by means of the sharp sword 

conquered the kingdom. 


REIGN OF TAJ KHAN KRANI. 

Tai Khan Krani was one of the grandees of Salim S]jah, and 
Governor of Sambl.al * At the time of the decline of Muhammad 
ShT ‘i dll, escaping tom Gwalior, he set out for Beogah 
“, . d Shah ‘Adli detached a large army in pursuit 

of U him In the environs of Chaprampur, which is forty kro 

distant from Akbarabad and thirty kro distant from. Q»“» 3, 

the two fn ceB encountering each other, a battle was fought 

When Tai Khan being routed, retired towards Chunar On 
when I a] certain Revenue Collectors of the 

r 6 W 7nds"of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, he levied from them in 
a of ^Sh and goods Caterer he could, and taking one 

the shape of ca g consisting of 100 elephants—from 

halq&h of e e P/ D d with his brothers, ‘Ahmad Khan and 
Sas^wlm were Governors of certain districts alongside the 

I Suleiman 

A.C.) sent Ms elder ^ the csur p.r, and established himself 

usurper, Ghiisu-d-din. l lB ^ ^ AH (15M to 1565 A.C.) ruled us 

at Gear, in » 71 ' ““ " „ ot his brother Sulaimsu Ksraruni (J.A.S. « 

Governor of Bengal, on be Badoom describes 

1875, P- ««. ““ Vt" ea"h“l o'f his time. He died in 972 
Taj Khau as oue of fche m08t 

A.H. . .. c.-.bah of Delhi is mentioned in the Am 

i Sarkar Saxnbhal under the Subab 

(Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, P- 104 >; . of Sambbal is a temple called Bari 

The Ain farther states : In Brahman, from whose deacon- 

—- - «■ * - 
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banks o£ the Ganges, and of Khwaspur Tandah, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. When Mohammad Shah ‘Adli marched 
from Gwalior with his army against the Karanians, and on the 
bank of the Ganges, the two armies encountered each other, 
Hemu 1 * the grocer, who was the generalissimo of Mohammad 
Shah ‘Adli’s army, taking with him one halqah of elephants, and 
crossing the river, and fighting, became victorious. And when 
Ibrahim Khan Sur, 8 who was ‘Adli’s sister’s husband, escaping 
and capturing Delhi raised troubles, Muhammad Shah ‘Adli was 
compelled to leave the Karanians, and to march back towards 
Delhi. And the Karanians thus became independent. And, as 
has been related, when Taj Khan reduced to his subjection the 
City of Gaur, after nearly nine years ruling over it, aud conquer¬ 
ing the kingdom of Bengal, like others, he died. 



REIGN OF SULAIMAN KARANl. 3 * * * * 

In the beginning of his career, Sulaiman Karani was one of 
the grandees of Sher Shah. Sher Shah appointed him Gover- 

1 Though a grocer or baqal, Hema rose to the officer of Vizier and gene¬ 
ralissimo under Muhammad Shah Adli, and exhibited great personal conrage 
at the battle of Fanipnt fought in 964 A.H. between him and Akbar. Do 
assumed the title of ltajah Bikramiuadit at Delhi. Ho ill-treated the 
Afghans, who at heart despised him, and who, therefore, for the most part 
threw in their lot with Akbar. (See Badaoni, Vol. II, pp. 13 to 16). 

* Seo fidciaoiii, Vol. I, pp. 422 to 428. Daring the chaos which arose 
during the latter part of the feeble reign of Muhammad Rbih Adli, it was 
arranged between Ibrahim aud Sikandar alia* Ahmad Khan, that the former 
would rule over the Eastern Empire from Delhi to the easternmost portions 
of India, whilst the latter would be master of the Faujab, Multan and other 
western tracts. 

3 According to the Akbarnamah, Badaoni and the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, ho 
died in 980 A.H. and reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980 A.II., or 1563 to 

*5/2 A.C. He is sometimes called Kararnui nnd sometimes Karani and also 
Krani. It is related of him that be held overy morning n devotional meeting, 

in company with 150 Shaikhs and ’Ulnmas, after which bo used to transact 

business daring fixed hours, (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 171, and Badaoni, Vol. II. 

pp. 76, 173, 174 and 200), and that this practice influenced Akbar’s conduct. 

His conquest , of Orissa (in 975 A.H. or 1567 A.C.) mainly through the 
efforts of his distinguished general, Kalaphar, is detailed in a following 
auction iu the text, and also in FirishU. Akbarnamuh, aud Taiikh-i-Daudi. 
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nor of the Subah of Behar, which ho continued to hold in the 
reign of Salim Shah. When Salim Shah passed to the regions 
of eternity, in Hindustan, tribal chiefs established themselves, 
and in every head the ambition of sovereignty, and in every 
heart the aspiration of suzerainty, arose. Sulaiman Khan, after 
the death of his brother, Taj Khan, established himself with full 
independence as king of Bengal and Bohar, and abandoning the 
City of Gaur, owing to the inclemency of its climate, established 
himself in the town of ^andah. 1 And in the year 97-*> A.H., lie 
conquered the country of Orissa, and placing it under a permanent 
Governor with a large army, he himself set out for the conquest 
of the country of Kuch Behar. He subjugated its environs and 
outlying parts, and whilst he was besiegiug its capital, he got 
news that the insurgents in Orissa had again raised the standard 
of insurrection. Thus, of necessity, he abandoned the siege of 
Kuch Behar town, 2 ' and returned to Tandah, which was his 
Capital. And for some time, in a similar manner, there was 
commotion all over Hindustan. And when Emperor Humayun 
returned to Hindustan from Persia, Sulaiman Khan, exercising 
foresight, sent a letter embodying sentiments of loyalty and 


Ilia principal nobleman and officer, Khan Jahau Lodi, held a conference with 
Akbar’e general, Munim Khan-i-Khiinun, in the neighbourhood of Patna and 
it was arranged to recite the Khtr> and strike coins in Bengal after Akbar a 
name (see p. 427, Bloch. Tran., Ain. and Badao m, P- 174). In9,-A.H. 
Sulaiman removed hie capital from Gaur to Tandah. Akbar seat a„ e,nbu..y 

to him (Badaoni, p. 76, Vol. II). p - p 

1 Tandah »ae on the wet eide of the Gunge, nearly oppoe.te to G»»r. 

(See £££. - J »7. vol. U,. About l^U. 

::: <*. - 

Khurthid Jalian Numa, J.A.S., 1895, p. 21o). A fgb» n s under Sher 

- ."Taking advantage of the d...™..o„s bctwe.cn the had 

Shdh and the Mughal, under Emperor Bengal, and 

previously been subdued by A Umni roB0 into semi-independence » 

partially reconquered by Sulaim ‘ nfc ander Nftra Narayan 

bTgo::;. a.,..) * «■ 
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friendship, together with presents. From the other side also, 
owing to the exigencies of the times which called for the destruc¬ 
tion and extirpation of the descendants and adherents of Sher 
Shah, the presents and gifts were accepted, and a condescending 
reply containing expressions of reassurance and good-will was 
sent, together with a Royal manifesto, ratifying Sulaiman’s 
continuance in his office. After this, though Sulaiman Khan 
continued the Khutla and the coin after his own name in the 
kingdom of Bengal, 1 he styled himself Hazrat ‘Ala (the Supreme 
Chief), and outwardly showing submission to Jallalu-d-din Muham¬ 
mad Akbar Badshah, he sent occasionally presents and gifts. 
Nearly sixteen years 8 ruling independently over Bengal, in the 
year 981 A.H. he died. And he was very energetic, industrious, 
and strict. In the history of Firishta, the reign of Taj Khan 
is not given, and the reign of Sulaiman Khan is described as 
lasting 25 years. Since the brothers, from the beginning, held 
conjointly the rule of this country, and Taj Khan came afterwards, 
therefore the rule of both has been ascribed to one. God knows 
the truth! 

-o- 

REIGN OF BAYAZID MAN,* SON OF SULAIMAN K2AN. 

After Sulaiman’s death, his son Bayazid Khan, assuming the 
sovereignty, ascended the throne of Bengal. As yet more than a 
month had not elapsed, and according to another account, one 
year and six months he had ruled, when an Afghan named Hanso, 
who was a cousin and brother-in-law of Bayazid, attacking him, 

1 From note ante, it would appear that he oeased to do so in Akbar’a 
time. 

* B*om note ante, it would appear that he ruled only for ten years over 
Bengal, whilst he held Behar from the time of Sher Shih. 

8 He reigned in 9S0 A.H. or 1572 A.C. (See extract from Badaoni and the 
Bawanih AkbarT regarding the death of Sulaiman, acoeasion and assassination 
of hiB son Bayazid, and the installation of Bayazid’s brother Daud, chiedy 
through the efforts of Lodi Khin, the premier nobleman of the Bengal 
kingdom (J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-305). 

Badaoni who was a zealous Moslem remarks that ‘ Sulaiman oonquered 
the tow‘n of Katak-Benaras, the mine of unbelief,’ and made Jaganuah (Puri) 
a dar-ul Islam, and ruled from Karnrup to Orissa. Sulaiman’s first Vioeroy of 
Orissa (including Katak) was Lodi Khan alias Khan Jahan Lodi, and his first 
Governor of Jagonnath or Puri was Qutlu Khan (seo Badaoni, p. 174, Vol. II). 

20 
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killed him by stratagem in the Audience-hall, and attempted to 
become Administrator of the affairs of the kingdom. 1 Lodi Khan 
who was a principal and trusty officer of Sulaiman Khan, demur¬ 
ring, tried to kill him. According to a tradition, after 2| days, 
the younger brother, named Daud Khan, killed Hanso, to avenge 
the death of his brother. Either way, after Bayazid, his brother, 
Daud l[ban, succeeded to the throne. 



REIGN OF DAUD KHAN, SON OF SULAIMAN KHAN. 

When Daud Khan a ascended the throne of Bengal, sub¬ 
duing completely all parts of Bengal, he introduced the JChutba 
and the coin after his own name. Owing to continual indulgence 
in wine and association with low and mean people, and because 
of numerous troops and retinue, and plethora of equipage, and 
abundance of effects and riches, and greatness of rank and dignity 
(in that he had 40,000 well-mounted cavalry, and 3,300 elephants, 
and 140,000 infantry, consisting of musketeers, matchlockmen and 
rocketeers and archers, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of 
which were battering guns, and many armed cruisers, and other 


1 It is related in the Sawanih Akbari and Badaoni that Bayazid * in 
his youthful folly read the Kkufa in his own name, neglected all forms of 
courtesy, and also ill-treated the chief nobles of his father who consequently 
hated him. Ilanso, the son of his uncle Imad (brother of Sulaiman), who 
was also his brother-in-law, then killed him. Lodi KhSn then killed Hanso, 

Installed Daud. (See J.A.S. for 1876, pp. 304-305). 

8 Daud Khun became king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 980 A.H. 
(1572 A.C.) and reigned from 980 A.H. to 984 A.II. (1572 to 1576 A.C.), under 
the title of Abnl Mnzaffer Daud ShSh. In 982 A.H. Akbar personally wrested 
Behnr from him by storming Patna and Hajipnr forts, and D5nd fled to Orissa, 
where the battle of Mughulmari or Tnkaroi north of Jal.sar, was fought m 
1575 A.C. between him and the Imperialists, commanded by Mumm Khan-i- 
Khanlh. Daud was defeated, and concluded the Peace of Katak, under 
which Bengal and Behar were ceded by him to Akbar, the latter recognising 
Dind’s sovereignty over Orissa. In 983 A.H. Sleeim Kh3*.,.Khanae d.ed 
of malaria at Gair, with a largo part of his army, and Dund gh»n. 

by this circumstance, invaded Bengal, and on 15th “ “ 

T 7 ! 1570 AC) was defeated by Akba r 's General, Husain Quit Kh»o Jahan, 

: b A t m a, o°r Hi Ihai, captured and beheaderh (See 

Firila, Badaoni and Akbarnamah,- With Daud Khan's death (1576 A.C.), 

the Kararani dynasty ended in Bengal. 
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implements of war, which he had ready and in store) he became 
hanghfcy, and aiming at conquests caused troubles to the frontiers 
of the Empire of Emperor Akbar. Although the well-wishers dis¬ 
suaded him from this policy, and gave him good counsel, he did not 
listen. Aud Munim Khan, 1 styled the Khan-i-Khauan, who was 
Akbar’s Governor of Jaunpur, and held a mansab of Panjhazari, 
tinder the order of the Emperor, turned towards the destruction 
and extirpation of Daud Khan, and sent in advance of himself a 
small body of Mughal officers. Daud Khan, on hearing of this, 
appointed Lodi Khan Afghan, who was his premier grandee, to 
oppose the Mughals. At Patna, both the armies encountered 
each other, and for some time were engaged in skirmishes. At 
length, both the factions patched up terms, and both the armies 
withdrew to their respective Provinces. But Emperor Akbar, 
declining to ratify the treaty, appointed Raja Todar Mai 8 fafter 

1 Ho was appointed to his jagirs in Jannpor in the 12th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when he conoladed peace with Sulaiman Kararani, king of Bengal, who 
promised to read the Khutoa and strike coins in Akbar’s name. Mnnim in 
982 A.H. was appointed Governor of Behar. (after Akbar captured IlftjTpnr 
and Patna from Dand) and ordered to follow Daud into Bengal. Munim 
moved to Tanduh, opposite to Gaur, on the right side of the Ganges, to settle 
political matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad Qnli Khan Barlas. The 
latter followed Dand to Satgaon, whence however, Dand withdrew to Orissa, 
and Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas from Satgaon invaded tho district of Jasar 
(Jessore), where Sarmadi, a friend of Daud, hnd'rebelled, but the Imperialists, 
here too met with no success, and returned to Satgaon. Muhammad Quli 
soon after died at Miduipur, and Munim Khan with Todar Mai invaded Orissa, 
defeated Daud at the battle of Moghulmari or Tik&roi, when the Peace of 
Katak was concluded, under which Bengal and Behar were oeded by Dnnd 
to Akbar. Munim died of malaria atGiur in 983 A.H. The great bridge of 
Jaunpur was built by him. It may also be of interest to noto that another 
general, named Murad Khan, under Munim Khan-i-Khanan, about 982 A.H. 
invaded Fathabad (or Faridpur), and conquered it as well as Sarkar Bogla. 
This Murad Hiin died at Fathabad (Faridpnr) in 988 A.H., and Mukund, 
the zamindar of Fathabad and Bhosna, invited Marad’s sons to a foast 004 
treacherously murdered them. See Bloch. Trans., Ain, Vol. I, p. 318 and 
Badaoni, pp. 178 and 180. 

8 For a biographical aocount, see Blochmnnn’s Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, 
p. 82. He was a Khetri by caste, and attained the mansab of Chahar - 
hazdri and also the office of Akbar’s Naib Diwan or Deputy Finance Minister. 
He was very loyal to his sovereign, and Akbar held a high opinion of him 
The rent-roll associated with his name and prepared under tho direotion of hie 
sovereign, is welUknowD, and is given in the Ain-i-Akbari. (Soe Ain-i- 
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raising him to the rank of Hazari) to the office of Administrator 
cf Bengal, and sent him in advance of the Khan-i-Khanan, and 
detached other officers and soldiers under the command of the 
aforesaid Khan for chastising Daud Khan, and repeated his order 
to the*Khan-i-Khanan in regard to the conquest of Behar. Since 
at that time, between Daud Khan and Lodi Khan, some estrange¬ 
ment had arisen, Lodi Khan, being displeased, opened with the 
Kha n-i-Khanan communications of conciliation, and avowed to¬ 
wards Emperor Akbar sentiments of submission and loyalty. 
Another Afghan officer, named Qutlu Khan, who bore a grudge 
against Lodi Khan, shaking the chain of enmity, denounced 
Lodi Khan before Daud Khan, stating that Lodi Khan had been 
in collusion with Akbar’s grandees, and that covertly he was of 
oue mind with the latter. Daud Khan, on being apprised of this, 
writing a soothing letter to Lodi Khan, and bringing him over to 
his side, had him in his presence, and churlishly slew Lodi Khan, 
who was renowned for his soundness of views, sagacity, bravery 
and valour. Daud Khan then himself with a large army 
marched towards the bank of the river Sone, to encounter Akbar s 
army. And at the point of the confluence of the rivers Sone, 
Sro and the Ganges, a great naval engagement took place. 


The young and the old were tired out with the battle, 
Owing to incessant shower of spears aud arrows. 

The hurtle of daggers rose to the skies, 

Hearts were pierced, and a torrent of blood set a-flowing in 

the river. 

The battle-axe became inlaid on the helmets of the heroes- 
Like the comb of fighting cocks on the head. 


At length, the fortune of Akbar triumphed, and the Afghans 
being routed, took to flight, and retired to p atna. Some. o 
their war-vessels fell into the hands of the Mughals. The 
Khan-i-Khanan also following up and crossing the nver, marc le 
~th the greatest expedition to Patna, and investing that fort, 
where Daud Khan had entrenched himself, prepared to assau i 

.. . - Vftl n jarrett’a Tr., p. 88, and also VoL I, PP- 366 and 348 

Bloohmann’s' Tr.) U would appear that tine great 
Todar Mai bo famoue, woe jointly prepared by him and 
Khan. Akbar*e Chief Finance Minister or Oman. (See Badaomj. 
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When the signal to assault the fort was given, 

From both sides a hundred guns and muskets roared. 

From the booming of the thundering gnns, and their 

smoke, 

Like unto the sable cloud wherein the thundering angel 
dwells, 

From the shower of cannon-balls, like the hail, 

3ushed in amidst those armies a deluge of destruction. 

When this nows reached Muhammad Jallalu*d-dln Akbar, ho 
came to realize that without his effort the conquest of the fort 
of Patna was impossible. Therefore, mustering up Imperial 
courage, he with all his princes and nobles set out in one thousand 
flotilla of boats, placing over them covers of variegated colours, 
in the thick of the rainy season. When the Emperor reached 
the suburbs of Patna, he got news that ‘Aesh Khan Neazi, who 
was one of the faithful officers of Daud Kian, sallying ont of the 
fort, had been killed whilst fighting with the Khan-i-Khaoan, 
and that the garrison of the fort were contemplating flight. The 
Emperor then detached Khan ‘Alim 1 with a corps of 3,000 cavalry 
for storming the fort of Hajipur; and the latter arriving there, 
wrested the fort from Fai-b Khan, and reduced it to bis own 
possession. Daud Khan, on hearing of the fall of the fort of 
Hajipur, deputed sagacious envoys to the Emperor Akbar, 
asking forgiveness for his misconduct. The Emperor replied 
that on his personal attendance, his crimes would be forgiven; 
and in the event of his non-attendance, he might choose one out 
of the following three alternatives: “ (1) either he might engage 
singly in a combat with me, (2) or he might send one of his 
grandees to fight singly with one of my grandees, (3) or he might 
send one of his war-elephants to fight singly with one of my 
elephants; whoever is triumphant in either, the country shall be 
his.” Daud Khan, on receiving this message, w?" frightened, 
and seeing no advantage in tarrying at Patna, at night-fall slipped 

1 His name was Chalmah Beg. He was Humayun’s Bafarcki or table- 
attendant. II n may an sent him with Mirra Kammn to Mecca, and on the 
latter’s death, he returned to India, waa'graoioosly received by Akbar who 
conferred on him the title of Khan 'Alim. ‘ When Akbar move^.against Daud 
Shah in Patna, Khan ‘Alim commanded a corps, and panning up the river on 
boats towards the mouth of the Gaodak, effected a landing.’ (See Bloohmann’a 
Tr. of Ain, VoL I, pp. 878-379). 



out through the iron-gate, and getting into a boat, and leaving 
behind effects and equipage, fled towards Bengal. The forts of 
Hajipur and Patna were seized by the Imperialists, and the 
Emperor Akbar pursued the vanquished Afghan army to a dis¬ 
tance of 25 kro, and 400 war-elephants of Daud Khan, together with 
other equipages, fell into the hands of the Mughal heroes. Who¬ 
ever (amongst the vanquished) fled, 6aved his life, the rest were 
put to the sword. The Emperor, leaving Munim Khan to 
subjugate the outlying provinces and to extirpate Daud Khan, 
retired from Dariapur. 1 When the Khan-i-Khanan reached 
Sakrigali, Daud Khan becoming helpless fled to Orissa. Amd some 
of the grandees of Akbar, like Rajah Todar Mai and others, who 
had taken the route* to Orissa in pursuit of him, were twice 
vanquished by Junaid Khan, son of Daud Khan, Munim Khan, 
hearing of this, himself 3 marched to Orissa. Daud Khan ad¬ 
vanced to encounter the latter; when both the forces approached 
each other, they fell into battle-array. 4 


1 There is a Dariapur abont 2 miles south of Mokaman railway gh&t 
station. This was probably the point up to which the Emperor Akbar 
-advanced from Patna on boats in pursuit of Daud Shah, the king of Bengal. 
With the fall of the forts of Patna and Hajipnr, (See Badaoni, pp. 180-181, 
Vol. II), Behar was practically lost by Dand Shah, who under the Peace of 

Katak subsequently ceded Bengal also. 

2 The route appears to have been through Bordwan across Madaran and 
'Midnipor to parganali Chittua in Orissa, where Todar Mai was subsequently 
joined by Munim Khan. Dand Khan at this time advanced to Haripnr lying 

intermediate between Orissa and Bengal (see Akbarnamah) 

& At this time the ^an-S-Khinau was at Tandah, opposite to Ganr, 

Settling political matters. On receiving Todar Mai's appeal for help, the 
IChim-i-Khanan promptly left Tandah, and quickly advanced to Onssa across 
Birbhum, Bardwan and Midnipor into parganah Chittna in Onssa, where 

^ Sec Akbarnamah, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Badaoel, for fall p.rticoJ-« of[ thh 
battle. The Akbarnamah place, the battle ia a milage called T.kmifo or 
Takroi ftwd-mile. from the baak of the Soobanardca nver aad claw to 
Jalesar) Professor Blochmann has traced also a village called Mnghnlmar. 
^Mughal's Flight) close to this Takroi or Tookaroi (Sec Blochmann’, Tr. 

of Ain Vol. I, p- 375, and also Badaooi, p. 193, Vol. II.) 

Todar Mai, says Professor Blochmann " moved from Bardwan over Madaran 
into the perguna of Chittua, where lie was subsequently joined by Munim. 
Sind had ZZ op a strong position at HaripGr which lies between Ben^ 

Battle took p*ce on »rd March, 1575 AD. After »• 

Mai leadB the pursuit, and reaches the town of Bl.adrft . 
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The heroes arrayed themselves on the battle-field, 

All wero armed with daggers, arrows and spears. 

On two sides the two armies sprang up like mountains, 

' One without terror, the other with terror. 

All vied with each other. 

And charged, and themselves were charged with guns, 
arrows and spears. 

From the blood of the heroes of both the armies, 

Flowed a torrent on that battle-field. 

On the field fell many a slaughtered, 

On both sides, towered heaps of corpses. 

An Afghan named Gnjra, 1 who in heroism and valour was the 
ftustam of his time, and who commanded the van of Daud Khan’s 
army, made a. bold onslaught on the commander of the Klian-i- 
Khanau’s van, named Khan-i-‘Alim, discomfited the Imperial 
vanguard, slew Khan ‘Alim, and shook the van. And a number 
of Imperialists who were between the centre and the van, 
becoming discomfited by the attack of Daud Khan, reeled back to 
the centre, and cansed confusion. The Khan-i-Khanan, with the 
small remnant of troops that yet held the ground, advanced in 
front of Gujra, and by chance, Gujra and the Ehan-i-Khanan 
encountered each other. 

When the two heroes encountered each other, 

They unsheathed from both sides dazzling swords. 

Now one, and then the other, inflicted sword-cuts, 

Worthy of heroes. 

The one did not succeed in penetrating the cuirass, 

The other defended himself with a shield. 

At length, by the sword of Gujra, 

The body of the Khan-i-Khanan got wounded. 

Other adherents came in the midst. 

And intervened between the two combatants. 

writes to Munim to como np and join him, as Daud had collected his troops 
near Katak, and the whole Imperial army moves to Katnk, where a peace 
is concluded.’ 

1 When Baynzid was killod by Hanso, it is related in the Sawanih Akbari 
that Gnjra Khnn attempted to raise in Behar Baynzid’s son to the throne. 
It may be noted that a Tillage called Gnjarpur lies abont 5 miles from Katak, 
and that there is a fatnily there that claims Gujra Khan as its ancestor. 
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The Khan-i-Khanun, in that plight fighting, retired from tin 
battle-field and halted, and when the scattered Mughal forces 
again rallied round him, ho again advanced to fight with 
Gujra. 


AThen Gujra a second time came to fight, 

From the aim of destiny, the bow became stretched. 

When the arrow hit him clean on the forehead, 

The arrow passsd right through the head. 

Gujra fell on the field like a mountain. 

By his fall, his army became dispirited. 

When fortune turned its face from Daud Khan, 

From every side, misfortune hemmed him in. 

Daud Khan fled from the battle, 

As he no longer dreamt of victory. 

Daud Khan, leaving behind the war-elephants and other 
armaments, iu despair fled from the battle-field. And Rajah 
Todar Mai and other Imperial grandees marched in pursuit 1 of 
Daud Khan. When Daud Khan reached the environs of the 
river ChiD, 8 he took refuge in the fort of Katak. Since every 
avenue of escape was closed, he was obliged to place his family 
and children inside the Fort, and then himself advanced to fight, 
putting the coffin on the shoulder, and preparing to die. Rajah 
Todar Mai communicated to the Khan Khanan the state of 
affairs. Although wounded, the Khan Khanan on the wings of 
swiftness proceeded to that place. But Daud Khan negociated 
terms of peace through the mediation of one of the Omra, an 


Zl owiog .» ---r 

ing only Orissa. T dec i a ive battle, as it virtually ended Afghan 

Badaoni ‘Bichwa was d Mng h a , rnle io its place. 

supremacy in Bengal and Behar, _ iatake f or the “ Mahanadi ” rivor. 

' “Chin" Persi „ might 

In shelcista writing, the words 

resemble each other. 
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when the basis of the treaty 1 was settled, he went to meet Mun'im 
Khan. The Khan Khanan, showing chivalry and generosity, 
presented to him a belt, a dagger, and a sword set in jewels, 
left to him the province of Orissa and Katak Benares, and 
himself (on behalf of the Emperor) taking possession of other 
parts of the kingdom, returned with triumph and pomp, entered 
the city of Tandah, and set himself to administer the country. 
Since in former days, from the time of Muhammad Bakhtiar 
Kliiljrdown to the time of Shcr Shah, Gaur had formed the 
Cap it'd of Bengal, (though owing to the climate of the latter place 
not suiting foreigners, the Af gh ans had built Kliawnfipur Tandah 
for the settlement of the rulers), the Khan Khanan, setting him¬ 
self to the reconstruction of the city of Gaui\ proceeded to the 
latter place, and built it anew, and made it his head-quartois. 
Soon after, owing to the badness of its climate, he fell ill, and 
on the 19th Rajab, 983 A.H. 8 died. Daud Khan, on hearing the 
news of the Khan Khanan’s death, with the assistance of the 
Afghans. rc*occupied Bengal and Behar, and immediately marched 
to wrest the city of Khawaspur Tandah. The Imperialists, not 
being able to tarry, evacuated the place. Daud Khan with full 
independence resumed his former sovereignty. 

-o- 

THE RULE OF NAWAB KHAN JAHAN IN BENGAL, AND 
AN ACCOUNT OF DAUD KHAN’S DEATH. 

When the news of Mun'im Khan, Khan Khanan’s death 
reached Delhi, Emperor Akbar appointed Husain Quli Khan 

1 Under this ,ionty of Kntak, Behar and Bengal were formally ceded 
by Daud 61»ah, the Afghan king of Bengal, to the Mnglml Emperor {Akbar), 
Orissa being still retained by Daud Shah. Biulaoni gives an interesting 
description of the Darbar bold on the occasion by Mun'im Khan Khin 
Khanan, across the M&hanadi river, opposite to the fort of Katak (Cuttack).. 
Both Mun'im and Daud shewed refined chivalry nud magnanimity towards 
each other, at this Stato function. 

* Corresponding to 1576 A.C. 

Professor Blochmann, in his Tr. of Aind-Akharl, Vol. I, p. 376, gives a 
list (compiled from the Afcbarnoinah) of 14 other principal Mughal officers 
who died at Gaur of malaria * 1 * this time (983 A.H. or 1576 A.C.) Badaoni 
also gives the list 
21 
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Turkman, after bestowing on him the title of Khan Jahan, 1 to 
the office of Governor of Bengal. And when Khan Jahan reached 
the frontiers of Bengal, Khwajah Muzaffar All Turbati, 8 who was 
a servant of Bahram 3 Khan, and, obtaining the title of Muzaffar 
Khan, was Governor of Behar, and had come for the conquest of 
the Rohtns fort, joined him with the troops of Behar, Tirhot and 
Hajipnr, <fcc. And all the Imperialists uniting their forces, 
advanced to storm the fort of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. Daud 
Khan also with a formidable nrmy advanced to Akmahal, 4 which 
lies midway between GadhI and Tandah, to fight with Khan 
Jahan. But Khan Jahan, by delivery of the first assault, stormed 
Gadhi, slaughtered about 1,500 Afghans, and advanced towards 
the site where Daud Khan was entrenched. When the distance 


* Ue was appointed in 983 A.H. (1676 A.C.) by Akbar Military Governor 
of Bengal, on the death of Mnn'im Khan Khiin-i-Khiuian. Ilie second-in- 
command was Rajah Todar Mai. He wob a sister’s son of Bairam 
Khan-i-Khanan. See his biographical sketch in Blochmann’s Tr. of Ain-i* 
AkbarT, Vol. I, p. 329, and also Maasir-ul-Umara. 


At Bhagalpur, the Amirs of Bengal waited on Khan Jahan. 

From this period the whole of Behar, including South and North Behar, 
was placed under a separate Mughal Governor, whilst Bengal was similarly 
governed by another separate Mughal Governor. The Governorship of Behar 
generally henceforth formed a sort of stepping-stone for the more responsible 

and lucrative office of Governor of Bengal (see the text). 

8 “Tirhuti” is a copyist’s mistake in the text for “Turbati.” He was 
Akbar’s Governor of Behar, and held all Behar from Chansa to Teliagadhi. 
He was ordered by Akbar to assist Khin Jahan, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, 
when the latter encountered opposition from the Afghans under Doud Khan, 
who had at this time entrenched himself in the fort of Akmahal (subse¬ 
quently, Rajmahal or Akbarnagar). He was at one time Finance Minister or 
Dewan of Akbar, and had Todar Mai under him. He, together with 
his Deputy, Todar Mai, was the author of Akbar’s revenue-roll called 
“ iam-i-hasil-i-hal, ” which supplanted the former revenue-roll of the 
Emperor, called ‘ Jami Raqmi,’ that had existedI from Bairam s time. 
Ho was previously Bairam’s Dewan also. The old Jam-.-Masj.d (now m 
rahw) </ Agra was erected by him. He wa„ killed et Tae ah by 
MasQm Khan, the rebel. (See his full biographical sketch in Blochmann. 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 348. and also Maattr-ul-Umara). „ 

8 “Bahram” is a copyist’s mistake in the text for Baira • 

4 t'.e., Rajmahal or Akbarnagar-Previous to Man Singh selecting it, She 

Shah had seleoted its site. 



between was covered, or the 15tl« Muljanam, 98* A.H., which 
was a Thursday, both the contending hosts arrayed their forces 

in battle-rank. 

The two armies fell into battle-array ; 

The warriors became anxious to tight. 

When the market of fight and combat became warm, 

The warriors drew against each other sharp swords. 

From the thundering of guns, and the raging of war- 
rockets, 

The sky itself quaked. 

Kala Pahar who was one of the renowned generals of Daud 
Khao. attackiug the right wing of Khan Julian, 1 spread consterna¬ 
tion, and Muzaffar Khan assaulting the left wing of Daud Khan, 
caused it to reel back, and simultaneously, Klu'm Jaliaa as¬ 
saulted the centre of Daud Khan, and a great battle commenced. 

Ou that battle-field, 8 mutual fightings occurred : 

Both the armies lost numbers of men. 

From the numbers of the killed, mounds were raised, 

And signs of the Day of Resurrection appeared. 

The renowned hero, Khan Jalian, in the battle, 

Reduced to dust the army of Daud : 

Whichever side he raised his sword, 

He severed the head of the enemy from the body. 

And from this side, Daud with the sharp sword, 

Caused havoc in the army of Khan Jahau : 

Whichever sido he turned with his sword, 

He felled on his feet the helmet of the enemy’s head. 

If he struck a horse with his sharp sword, 

It was ripped into two pieces up to the bow of the saddle. 

1 “ Khin Jalian ” waB a title nest in importance to “ Khan-i-Khnnan.” 

* This was the decisive battle of Alcmahal or Agmabal (subsequently 

called Rajmahal or Akbarnagar), on 15th Kabi II 984 A.H., corresponding to 

12th July, 1576 A.C. It finally crashed Dnud Shah or Daud Khan, the last 

Afghan king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and laid firmly the foundation of 

Mughal supremacy over thoso provinces, reduced Bengal to a §ubah of tlio 

Great Mughal Empiro, and extinguished forever Independent Moslom Royalty 
in Bengal. 

See fall acoount of this great battle in the Akbarnamah and Bailnout, 
which are contemporary accounts. 



Ami if he struck a spear on the chest of any person, 

Iks point passed right through his back : 

By the strength of arm, that furious lion 
Killed many, and squeezed many. 

But as fortune did not favour him, 

He could not stand his ground on the battle-field. 

He was vanquished, and lie lost his treasures and effects, 
Misfortune, like a post-boy, ran towards him. 


When the eagle of victory and triumph cast its shadow on 
the army of Emperor Akbar, and Daud Khan fled from the battle¬ 
field, the heroes of Khan Jalmn’s army, not abandoning Daud’s 
pursuit, followed him up, and at length Daud Kliau was captured, 
and brought to Khan Jahan. The latter, considering Daud’s life 
to be a source of disturbance and insurrection, ordered him to 
be killed. 1 

His head wasicut off with the sharp sword, 

From the blood of Daud, the ground underneath reddened. 
The Royal throno (of Bengal) becamo emptied of kings, 
From Bengal, Royalty vanished ! 

Junaid Khan, son of Daud Khan, who receiving a mortal 
wound, had fled from the battle-field, some two or three days 
subsequently also died. Khan Jahan reduced to subjection as 
much of the country as was in the possession of the Khan-i- 
Khanau, and sent all the elephants captured from the Afghans, 
together with other booty, to Emperor Akbar. And Muzaffar 
Khan, striking up the kettle-drum of return, proceeded to Patna, 
and in 981 A.H., turned to the conquest of the fort of Rohtas.* 


I One cannot help noting the entire absence of chivalry on the part of 
this Mughal General, Khan Jah&n. If he possessed one-quarter of the 
chivalry of his own predecessor in office, the Khan-i-Khanan, ho could avo 
never extended bis hand to the perpetration of this brutality, which was as 
ferocious os it was ungallant. A worthy and heroic foe like Daud Shah 
le8 ervcd a better fate, and it is a pity that Khin master, the Grca 

Akblr, should not have provided against such a nusdeed, wh.ch must reflect 

adversely on the Emperor’s memory itself. 

. Tib. renowoed Fort in South Behar iu 945 A.H. passed mto the hand 

of gher Shah. (See Baia oaf for a desoriptioo of .t, aa ,l ““ ted ^ 

.. v rmrinz his reien and that of his son Salim Shah, Fath Si 8 * 1 
Batni'commanded the Fort. Subsequently, it came into the hands of hula - 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXTIRPATION OF CERTAIN 

GRANDEES OF DlUD KHAN. 

When Muzaffar Khan planned to return to Patna, on the way 
he detached Muhammad Ma’sum Khan* to conquer Husain Khan 8 
Afghan who was in those parts, and he causing Husain Khan to 
flee, came to the Parganna which was his jayir, and entered the 
fort. And Kala Pahar coming with 800 corps of cavalry, 
besieged Ma’sum Khan. The latter seeing a breach made, battered 
down the rear-wall of the fort, sallied out, aud gave battle to 
Kala Pahar. As ill-luck would have it, in the heat of warfare, 
the war-elephant of Kata Pahar, with its trunk, flung down 
Ma’sum Khan’s horse, and threw down Ma’^um Khan on the 
ground. In the meantime, the Mughal archers hit the 
elephant-driver with the arrow, and the elephant, being without 
its driver, turned round and attacked its own army, and killed 
and trampled down numerous Afghans. From this cause, the 
Afghans were vanquished, Kala Pahar was killed, and his 
elephant turned back. The province of Orissa and Katak. 
Benares, the whole kingdom of Bengal and Beliar, by the efforts 
of Khan Jahan, were annexed to the Empire of Akbar; and the 
fortune of the kings of Bengal terminated, and no other king in 
that kingdom thenceforth minted coins, or had the Khutbah 
read after his name. And the leading Afghan grandees, like Husain 
Khan and Kala Pahar, as related above, were totally extirpated, 
and 6ome fled to the jungles in the tracts of Bengal. 8 In the 


nmn Kararani and Jnnaid Kararani. The latter appointed Syed Muham¬ 
mad Commandant of the Fort. Tl.o latter being hardpressed by Muzaffar 
Kh<m. Mnghal Governor of Bchar, fled to fchabbaz Khan (wto had been 
deputed by Akbar to chastise Rajah Gajpati. Sec Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr., Vol 
1. p. 399), and handed over the Fort to him (984 A.H.) In the same year 
Akbar appointed Hubbub All Khin Rahtari Governor of Rohtas, and Shahbaz’ 
Kh»n made over the Fort to him. (See Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol I p 422) 

Tr See Particulars of his career in Bloch 

Tr. of Am, Vol. I p 431 n and also in Badaoni and Maasir-ol-Umara. 

* See p. 439, Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. 

* After the battle of Akmahal o BaimAhnl a n \ • , . , % 

“7?- Kn* o, Bengal, 

y lvea at time, defeated remnants of Tinnd’o 
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year VS7 A.H., Khan Jaban died, 1 and the Afghans, whose names 
and traces had been lost, now issued oat from all corners, and 
tried to re-occupy and re-conquer the country. Amongst these, 
ono principal Afghan commander, named ‘Osman Khan, combining 
with other Afghans, raised an insurrection. Emperor Akbar 
appointed Khan ‘Azim Mirza Kokah,* together with other princi¬ 
pal Omra, to the Government of Bengal nnd Behar. And he 
made meedworthy efforts to destroy and extirpate the Afghans. 
And when he did not succeed in completely extirpating them, 
Shahbaz Khan 3 came with re-inforcements, ns an auxiliary to the 
Imperialists; and then engagements ensued with ‘Osman Khan, 
The ferocious Imperialists did not stay their hands from the 
slaughter, capture and extirpation of the insurgent Afghans. In 
short, in the life-time of Akbar, the fortune of the Afghans declined, 
but as their extirpation was not completed by the time of the death 
of Emperor Akbar, which took place in 1014 A.H., ‘Osman Khan 
rising again, re-sharpened his sword. And mobilising nearly 


of Dand, Bengal was by no means thoroughly conquered, as troubles broke out 
in Bhati (Sundarbans including tracts along the Megna), where the Afghans 
had collected under Karim Dad, Ibrahim and ‘Isa m,an, whom Abul Fazl calls 
.« Marzban-i-Bhati.” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, PP . 330 and1 343). 

. lie died at a town called Sihatpur (the ' Sanitarium ’) which ho had 

founded near Tandah. 

5 In 988 A.H. Aziz was promoted by Akbar to command of Five Thou- 
sand, received the title of Azam KM-, and was in 988 AH^detached 
a lareo army to Bengal and Behar, to qocll diaturbanccs. In 990 A.H. he was 
again sent there, ^hen ho occupied Tcliagadhi, the " key " to Bengal. Ho 
fought against the robeU Ma^om-i-Kabuli and U.j.on ghin, and 
against tTe Afghan Qotlu, who had oceupiad Or.ssa and a porton B g I. 
He took ill, retired to Behar, leaving tbo command ,n Bengal to ^ h 
Khira Kambii. Of him, Akbar used to say Between mo and i. s .s a . 
S“milk which I cannot cross.” (See Blochraann s Tr., Am, Vol. I, p. 3. 

details of his career and also Mosrir-ahh-nore) Ain-i-Akbari, 

: For interesting detail, of hrs career see fled lo 

Vol. I, p- 399 and Ifoos.r-ai-P-mtrs. 3Ia?am K ghihbis 

Bhati, and took refuge with the Marsh, 

- “ '°“7 ed ed hi Bakht^ur ^Bin”. residooco, occopiod Sonargaon 
ganj) plundered Bakht arp ta—^ -lei Bin made pro- 

and e»cam P ed on the banks or #n Imperia i Resident was 

rsUy°atTuL W gaot Ma' ? um ^wed 
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20,000 Afghans, he had the Kliutba in that tract read after his 
name, and from the pride of being at the head of numerous 
followers, he became aggressive. And taking no account of the 
Imperial officers who were stationed in this country, he raised 
his hand of conquest on the Imperial dominions. 

-o- 

Now I adorn my rarity-depicting pen with the chronicle of 
the accounts of the Nazims of Bengal, who were honoured with the 
khilPat of the Nizamat of Bengal from the lofty presence of the 
Chagtai 1 Kmperors, and who raising the standard of authority, 
freed this country from the weeds and thorns of rebellions. 

l i.e., Mughal Emperors. See note ante. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OF THE NAZIMS WHO 
WERE APPOINTED TO THE NIZAMAT OF BENGAL 
BY THE TIMURIDE EMPERORS OF DELHI. 


NIZAMAT OR VICEROYALTY OF RAJAH MAN SINGH. 

• • 

When on the 19th Jamadi-ul-Sani 1014 A.H., Nuru-d-din 
Muhammad Jahangir Badshah, in the fort of Agra, ascended the 
Imperial throne, inasmuch as from official despatches, news-letters, 
and the correspondence of officers, news of the insurrection of 
‘Osman IQ)an was continually received, on the very day of his 
accession, the Emperor, bestowing rich khill'at with charqal , and 
a sword set in jewel, and a splendid horse, appointed Rajah Man 
Singh to the Nizamat of the Subah of Bengal, whilst Wazir ghan 
was exalted to the office of Diwan and Auditor 6 his Province.' 
After their arrival in this country, the refractory ‘t man advanced 
to fight, and a battle ensued. ‘Osman with great shrewdness opened 
secret negotiations. As the war was protracted, and the extirpa¬ 
tion of the Afghans was not accomplished, in that very year 
of accession, Rajah Man Sing * was recalled from office, and 


1 For the first time, we hear of the oflicea of Na*im and Diwan. Hither¬ 
to we heard of Military Governors, called “ Sipasalars ” or “ Sirlaghkars 
or “ Hakims ” appointed by the Mughal Emperor. It is obvious that, 
hitherto, Bengal under the Mughals waa under a sort of Military 
Government, presided over by Military Governors. When the back-bone 
of Afghan opposition waa broken, in the time of Emperor 
for the firsb time, under Mngha! rale, Bengal waa placed under Civil 
Government by the Maghal Emperors, who appointed two distinct func¬ 
tionaries, one being the Nasim (in charge of executive government) and the 
other, tL Diwan (in charge of Revenue and Finance,. *»»»*£ 
Government, though actually enforced in Bengal in Jahangir s time, must 

have been matured towards the end of Akbar s reign. ..... f 

8 He was a son of Bhagwan Das, and Akbar bestowed on him the title> of 

farzand " or “ Son, ” and raised him to the Uansab of Haft Hatan. See 
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Qutbu-d-din Khan Kokaltash was exalted to Iiis place, being the 
recipient at the same time of khil’nts with a belt set in jewels, 
and of a horse with gold-mounted saddle. The Viceroyalty of 
Rajah Man Singh lasted eight mouths and a few days. 


-o- 

NIZAMAT OF QUTBU-D-I)lN KHAN. 

When Qutbu-d-din Kokaltash, 1 on the 9th Safar, 1015 A.H., 
was honoured with the {vhil’at of the Nizamat of Bengal, he was 
raised to the rank of a Panjhazari , with 5,000 soldiers and troopers ; 
and 2 lacs of rupees was given him for his allowance, and 3 lacs of 
rupees was given for the expenses of his contingent. After 
taking leave of the Emperor, he arrived in Bengal. As yet some 
months had not passed, when he was killed at the hands of ‘Ali 
Quli Beg Astajlu, styled Slier Afghan Khan. 8 And the detail of 

particulars of his career in Bloch Tr. of Ain, Vol. 1, p. 340, and also in 
Maanir-nl-Uimrat and Iqbal anmah-i-Jaihangiri. 

1 His name was Shaikh Khuba [Qnibu-d-din Khin-i-Chishti] and his father 
was Shaikh Zada of Badaon, and his mother a daugher of Shaikh Salim of Path- 
pur Sikri. He was a foster-brother of Jahangir, who whilst a Prince conferred 
upon lOiuba the title of Qutbu-d-din Khan, and made him Subadar of Beliar. 
On Jahangir’s accession to the throne, Khuba was Appointed Siibadar of Bengal, 
(1015 A.H.) At that time ghcr Afghan ‘Ali Qali lstajlu was tuyuldar (or 
jagirdar) of Bardwan, and his wife Mchrunnissa (afterwards Empress Nur 
Jahan) was coveted by Emperor Jahangir. Qu|;bu-d-din had instructions to 
send Sher Afghan to coart, but tho latter refusing to go, Qutb went to 
Bardwan, where gher Afghan came to meet him. On his approach, Qu^bl 
lifted up his horso-whip. Sher Afghan thereon rushed with his sword against 
Qofcb. and inflicted a cut on his abdomen. Qutb died, and one of his followers 
Ambah Khan, gave gher Afghan a sword-cut on tho head, when the latter was 
also killed. (Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 406 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 19). 

8 He was safarchi or butler of Ismail II, king of Persia. After the latter’s 
death, he went to India, and met at Multan, Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanop. 
and received a tnansob, and on arrival at court, Akbar gave him in marriago to 
Mehrannissa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Tehran?. 
Prince Salim fell in love with her, and brought about, on his accession to the 
throne, Sher Afghan’s death. Sher Afghan had received Bardwan district as 
fuyul or jagir, on Jahangir’s accession. His body was buried in the shrine'of 
the saint Bahrain Saqqa at Bardwan. (See Iqbalnamah , p. 22). 

Four tigers had been caught, and Nur Jahan requested Jahangir (Tuznk , 
p. 186), to let her shoot them. She killed two with one bullet, and the other 
22 
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this incident is this. ‘All Quli Beg Astajlu was a bntler of 
Shah Isma‘il, 1 son of Shah Tahmasp Safavi. 1 On the death of 
Shah Tsma'il, coming to India vid Qandahar, at Multan he entered 
the service of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan, Elan Khanan,* who was 
then employed on the conquest of Thatah and Sindh. The Khan 
Khan an informally enlisted him in the ranks of Imperial officers, and 
in that expedition, ‘All Quti shewed bravery and rendered valuable 
services. When the Khan Kljanan from that expedition returned 
triumphant to the Imperial presence, at his request, ‘All Quli was 1 
honoured with an appropriate Mansab, and at the same time, a 
daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Beg Tehrani, 3 named Mehrunnisa, 4 was 
wedded to him. And at the time when Emperor Akbar proceeded 
from Akbarabad (Agra) to the conquest of the Dakhin, and the 
Crown-Prince (Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir), was 
ordered to undertake the subjugation of the Rana of Udaipur, ‘Ali 
Quli Beg was appointed as an auxiliary to the Prince. The Prince, 

two with two bullets, and so ono of the courtiers spoke out on the spur of the 
moment the verse given in the text. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 524. 

1 These were kings of Persia. See p 97, Namaih-Khusnia'.. 

9 He was h scpahsalar or Commauder-in-Chief under Akbar. His great 
military services were conquests of Sindh and Gnjrat. He was also an ac¬ 
complished scholar, and translated into Persian Memoirs of Babar. See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 334 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 287. 

8 His real name was Mirza Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad, and his father was 
Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, who was Vazir to Tatar Sulfim and his son 
Qazaq Sian, and who was subsequently appointed, by Shah Tahmasp, Vazir 
of Yazd. After his father’s death, Ghiyas Beg fifed from Persia with two 
sons and one daughter. On the way at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, named Mehrunnissa—the future world-renowned Nur Jahan, 
consort of Emperor Jahiingir. On his arrival at Fathpur Sikri, Akbar 
appointed him Diwan of Kabul, and subsequently DiwSn-i-Bayutit. In 
Jahangir’B reign, he received the title of Itimadu-d-daulah. After the death 
of her°first husband, Sher Afghan, at Bardwan in the fight with Qut.bu-d-dm 
Khan, JahSngir's Governor of Bengal, Mehrunnissa was brought to court, 
and married in 1020 A H. by JahSngir, who bestowed on her first the title of 
Nur Mahal and then that of Nur JahSn, her father Ghiy5s Beg being at the 
Bft me time advanced to the office of Prime Minister or Vakil-i-Kul. See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 608 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, pp. 3, 54 

Bnd ^Udaipur is mentioned by Abul Fazl in SarkarChitor under the Subah of 
Aimir (See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. II, p. 273). It is related that a daughter 
of Naushirvan, the Persian king, whose wife w« » daughter of Maurice of 
Constantinople, was married into the Udaipur Royal family. 
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shewing every attention to him, gave him the title of Sher Afghan, 
and qn accession to the throne, bestowing on him a Jagir at Bard wan 
in the Subah of Bengal, he sent him there. Afterwards, when the 
crookedness of his conduct, his wickedness and ill-temper 
became known to the Emperor, the latter, whilst sending Qntb 
Khan to Bengal, gave the latter a hint that if he fonnd Sher 
Afghan well-behaved and loyal, well and good, but if otherwise, 
he should send him to the Imperial presence, and that in coming 
if he made excuses, he should punish him. When Qutbu-d-din 
Khan reached Bengal, he was dissatisfied with Sher Afghan's 
action and conduct. Although he summoned the latter to his 
presence, potting forward idle excuses, he did not attend. Qutbu- 
d-din Khan communicated the matter to the Emperor, who 
ordered that agreeably to the injunctions conveyed at the time 
of his departure, he should punish Sher Afghan. 'Jhe above 
Khan, on receipt of the Imperial order, instantly marched 
swiftly to Bardwan. Sher Af gh an on getting news of the 
arrival of the above Khan, advanced forward with- two grooms 
to receive him. At the time^ of meeting, the soldiers of 
Qutbu-d-din Khan crowding in stood at a distance, like a ring. 
Sher Afghan said: “What is this treatment, and what does 
it mean ? ’ The Khan told his soldiers to disperse, moved 
alone in Sher Afghan’s company, and commenced conversation. 
Sher Afghan read signs of treachery in the aspect of affairs, and 
forestalling the other, he thought it prudent to apply the remedy 
before the disease appeared, and with great agility hit Qutbu- 
d-din on the abdomen with a sword, so that the latter’s entrails 
came out. The Khan 1 seizing his abdomen with both hands, 
shouted out: “ Don’t spare him, don’t let this wretch escape.’’ 
A Kashmirian, named Aina Khan* who was one of Qutb’s 
principal officers, spurring his horse, struck Slier Afghan with a 
sword on the head. In that plight, S]jer Afghan with another blow 
finished Aina Khan’s work. At this moment, the soldiers of Qutbu- 
d-din Khan collecting from all sides, killed Sher Afghan also, 
by inflicting successive cut* Sher Afghan Khan is that person, 

l He was a stout man, and one can well imagine his pitiful posture at 
this moment. % 

* He is called Pir Khan, also “ Eaibah Khan " and - Daibah Khun *• in 
I^balnamah-i-Jah;»ngiri j*. 24* 



whose widow, Nur Julian, 1 as Consort of Emperor Jahangir, is so 
renowned. A poet says :— 

o~*| 2 dl*jS 


Translation: 

Nur Jalian, albeit in appearance a woman, 

In the ranks of heroes, is a tiger-hunting woman. 

After Qutbu-d-din Khan was slain, the office of Governor of 
the Sabah of Bengal was bestowed on Jahangir Quli Khan, who 
was Governor of the Sabah of Behar; and Islam Khan was 
appointed Governor of Behar in the latter s place. 


THE NIZAM AT OF JAHANGIR QULl KHAN. 3 

Towards the end of the year 1015 A.H., which was the second 
year of Emperor Jahangirs accession, Jahangir Quli Khan, who was 
Governor of the $ubah of Behar, was appointed to be Governor of 
Bengal. And his name was Lalah Beg, and he was a slave-boy 


1 What chivalry towards women was possible under Islsm in olden 
days even in India, is eloquently testified to by the career of Nur Jahan^ 
the renowned Empress. Emperor Jahangir, her Royal Consort, used 
pa y of her, “ Before I married her, I never knew what carnage meant 
I have conferred the duties of Government on her; I shall be satisfio i 

-d tail . ~ of n.o.t per ™on 

Of the J&vtba, she received all the privileges of royalty. She 7 

the side of h«! 

it: * r r r ~ 

alao a poete . Khan’s bands She lies buried at Lahore near 

j h :r;tr «.—<-**» - 

tLi 

jji) ft* ^ js 

t Note the pun here. See I^alnamah-i-Jahangiri, pp. « «dW. 

8 See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, P- 501, and Iqbalnamah-.-Jahangin, P . . 
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of Mirza Hakim. After the Mirza s death, he entered the service of 
Emperor Akbar, who bestowed him on Prince Nuru-d-din Muham¬ 
mad Jahangir, He was a strong-built man, and he had rendered 
useful services* In religious matters and in regard for justice, 
ho was very firm. After reaching Bengal, as yet he had not fully 
set his hand to the work of administration, when death claimed 
him. His rule lasted one month and some days. When news of 
his death reached the Emperor, Islam Khan, 1 son of Shaikh Badru- 
d-din Fatel?puri, who held the office of Governor of Behar, was 
appointed Governor of Bengal. And the Governorship of Sabah 
Behar and Patna was conferred on Afzal Khan. a son of Shaikh Abul 
Fazl ‘Allami. 3 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM KHAN, AND AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE FALL OF ‘OSMAN IOJAN. 

# 

When in the third year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, the 
Nizamatof the $ubah of Bengal was entrusted to Islam Kljan, the 
latter had strict orders to extinguish the fire of insurrection and 
rebellion that had been kindled by 4 Osman Khan. Islam Khun on 

1 Islam Khan was married to a sister (named Ladli Begam) of Abul Fazl, 
Akbar’s renowned Prime Minister. Islam Khan died as Governor of Bengal in 
1022 A.H. (Tuzuk, p. 126). Hie name was Shaikh Alau-d-din Qhishti. and ho 
was a grandson of Shaikh Salim, the Saint of Fathpur Sikri. He received 
the title of Islam Khan, and was Governor of Bengal from 1016 to 
1022 A.H. He shifted in 1015 A.H., the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
from Tandah to Dacca. See Iqbalnamah-i-Jahongiri, p. 33 and Maanir-ul. 
Umara . 

* Shaikh Abul Fa$l Allami, Akbar’s friend and Prime Minister, was bom 
on 14fch Janaary, 1551 A.C., (6th Mnhhrram, 958 A.H.) at Agrah, during the 
reign of Islam Shuh. He was a son of Shaikh Mubarik; held the office of Prime 
Minister under Akbar and actively co-operated with the latter in the enuncia¬ 
tion of a liberal policy of toleration in the government of the mixed races 
subject to the Mus&lman Rule in India. He was a great scholar, and author 
of several works including the Akbarnamah and the Ain-i-Akbarl. He was 
murdered by Bir Singh, at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Emperor Jahangir) on 12th August, 1602 A.C. See his life in Blorhinann’s 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. I, and also in J lautir-ul- Umara . 

* Abdur Rahman, son of Abul Fazl Allami, received the titlo of Afyil 
Kh5n, and was appointed by Emperor Jahangir, in the third year of h. j eign, 
Governor of Behar, rice Islim Khan who was appointed Governor of Beu-rnl. 
Iqbalmimt'h, p. 33, and Mansir-ul-Umara. 
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arrival at Jaliangirnagar (Dacca), 1 set himself to the affairs 
of the administration of the country. When his good administra¬ 
tion and his thorough grasp of the affairs of the Nizamat came to be 
known by the Emperor, the latter, in recognition of his good 
services, in the 4th year of accession, raised him to the rank of n 
Panjhazdri, including soldiers and troopers. Islam Khan detach¬ 
ed a large force under the command of Shaikh Kabir Shuja‘it 
Khan 8 for the extirpation of ‘Osman Khan, leader of the Afghan 
insurrection, whilst other notable grandees, like Kishwar 3 
Khan, son of Qotbn-d-din Khan Kokah,* Iftikhar Khan, 6 Syed 
Adam Barha, 6 Shaikh Achha, 7 M'utaqad Khan, the sons of 


1 At this time (1015 A.H.) the Capital of Bengal was transferred from 
Tandah to Dacca or Jahangirnagar (so called after Emperor Jahangir) by 
Jahangir’s Viceroy of Bengal, named Islam Khan. Dacca continned to remain 
henceforth the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal for nearly a century 
(barring a few years when it was temporarily shifted to Rajmnhal). 

2 His name was Shaikh Kabir Chishti. and his titles were “ Shujait Khan 
Rustam-i-Zaman.” In the printed Pers. text, j is inserted by mistake be¬ 
tween “ Shaikh Kabir” and “ ShnjaitKhan,” thus misleading the reader to 
fancy that these were two individuals. See note post. He was a relation of 
Islam Khon-i-Chishti, Governor of Bengal, and received first the title of 
ghujait Khan ’ from Prince Salim, who on ascending the throne, gave him 
the additional title of “ Ruslkm-i-Zaman,” on account of his services in putting 
down the Afghans under ‘Osman in Bengal. See p. 64, Iqbalnumah Jahangiri 
and Maasir-ul-Umara. 

S His title was ‘ Kishwar Khan,’ in the text it is misprinted as “Kir 
Khan. His name was Shaikh Ibrahim; he was a son of ghuikh Khuba 
(Qntbu-d-din Khiin-i-Chishti), Governor of Bengal. In 1015 A.H., ho was a 
commander of 1,000 foot, 300 horse, and received the title of Kishwar Khan 
from tbe Emperor Jahangir. He was for some time Governor of Rohtas, 
and served in Bengal in 1021 A.H., under ghujait Kh«n (Shaikh Kabir 
CKishti) against ‘Osman Khan Lohani, the Afghan. See Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 and 


(Mi and Maasir-ul-Umara . 

4 See n. 1, p. 169, ante. ^ 

6 Two sons of Ahmad Beg Kabuli (see Bloch. Tr., Am, \ol. I, PP- ^ 
466) named Maqbullah Khan and Abdid Baqabeld the title of ‘ Iftikhar Khan ; 

eithor of them is meant. Mo _ t 

6 He was a grandson of Syed Mahmud of Barha, who served Akbar- Most 

of the Barha Syeds received from the Mughal Emperors the hononfio dtjtmc- 

tion of ‘Khan,’ which in those days, was considered he 
Indo-Moslem peerage, next only in rank to Princes Royal and the Jhan 
Khanan” and “ An m-l-Umara.” (See Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol. I, P- ■*», 


Alamgir • namah). 

lie was nephew 


Of Shaikh Hassnn or Ilassu alia » iiuqqnrab Khin who 



Mu'azzam Khan, 1 together with other Imperial officers, were ap¬ 
pointed his auxiliaries. When these reached the frontiers of the 
tract 8 under ‘Osman, they first deputed a sagacious envoy to con¬ 
ciliate the refractory mind of the leader of the insurrection. Thev 

• * 

strung the precious pearl of good advice to the ear-corner of his 
heart. Inasmuch as that wretched man (‘Osman Khan) was by 
inherent, nature a bad stuff, and had nob the capacity of appreciat- 
ing goodness, not appraising the value of this pearl of advice, he 
collected brickbats of vain aspirations in the vessel of his bad 
luck, and in tho face of that shining pearl, he put forward the 
stature of his wild ambition, gave permission to the envoy to 
withdraw without accomplishing his mission, and preparing to die, 
spurred swiftly the horse of aggressiveness and fighting, and 


in 1027 A.H. was Governor of Behar. (Sec Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I pi, 521 
and 513). 

1 Shaikh Bayazid (Muazzam Khan) was a grandson of Shaikh Salim 

Chishti of Fathpur Sikri. He was mado Subadar of Delhi by Jahangir. 

His son Mukkaram Khin whs a son-in-law and nephew of Isliim Khan, Viceroy 

of Bengal, and served nndcr the latter, ennquored Koch Hajo and Khur- 

dah, became Governor of Orissa and subsequently of Bengal. See Itaatir-uU 
Umara. 


The tract under 'Osman appears to have been « Bhati,’ that is the 
tract including the Sundarbans, the lands alongside the Brahmaputra and 
the Megna, in fact, the whole tract from Ghora-hat (or Rantrnnr) 
southward to the sea. His residence is mentioned in the histories 
Jsee BJoch., Ain,. Vol. I, p. 620) to have been at » Kohistan-i-Dacca.” the 
Vilayet-.-Dacca, hot his father ’Isa Khan’s residence (vide p. 0 f do , i(? 
mentioned to have been at Baktarapur, close to Khizrpur. Khizrpur has be-m 
identified with a place about a mile north of modern Nurninganj, close to 
wh.ch are ruins of the forts built by Mir Jumla, Mughal Viceroy at Dnoea in 
the 17th century. There is still there a M.qbamh, which is supposed to bo’the 
resting-place of one of Jahangir’s daughters Here w..» the chief naval fort of 

a M “ a : G °7 rnment> V" 7 ? tHe COnflnenC ° ° f th ° Gan ° es ’ the Lakhiya 

frem D Brahm ^ atra 7 V6rS - Ifc 18 three miIes of Sunargaon. and nine n.iies 
rom Dacca About th.rty miles north of Khizrpur. arc two villages within a 

mile of each other, called « BSUarpur ” and “ Usurp,u-,” bnt these contain 

oo nuns. (See J.A.S. for 1874, pp. 211-213). '• Bhati ’’from its LZ^Z 

“n'b' 1 “‘ ,tr ”" Sh ° ,d ° f U,e »»elterod omidat Z 

± ° ssn ^ rr; 

«r ,b “' auj “ " nKth ^ h 
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i“allied his forces on the banks of a river,’• foil of mod. When 
news of this daring; impudence reached Jahangir’s officers, in the 
Seventh year of accession, towards the end of the month of Zilhaj, 
1020 A.H., the latter arrayed their forces, and advanced to the field 
of warfare. From the other side. ‘Osman Khan also arrayed his 
miscreant troops for battle on the field of adversity, in front of 
the auspicious Imperialists. The heroes of the battle, on both 
sides advancing to fight, displayed heroism and bravery. 


When the fighting hosts on both siues faced each other, 

They fell to fighting against each other from every 6ide. 

From the gun, the musket, the spear and the arrow, 

The banquet of warfare became warm. 

From excess of smoke and dust up to the sky, 

The universe could not be descried. 

From the din and tumult of both the armies, 

The battle-field turned into the field of the Day of Resur- 

[rockets, 

rection. 

Showered from every side cannon-balls, arrows and war- 

And emptied the world of heroes. 

The corpses of heroes frisked in every direction, 

Like slaughtered cocks, on both sides. 

In the thick of the Bating, and amidst the 
nrrows and rockets, ‘Osman, displacing great valonr, placed befo 
l.imself rogue war-elephants, and assaulted the vanguard of 

Imperiahsts- t9 ftdvnncing , grappled with their 

I Id arrears and exhibited heroism worthy of a Rustam and 
swords and spear., qi -l-h Acha a who were 

ciom Sved Adam Barha* and Shaikh Acna wi 

Commanders of the ^- 

tins moment, the flan Rn d Ke5 ],war 

SStr *<• 

nil. 61 and 64. Ki R l lW ar Khan (son of Qntbn-d-din 

‘ » The Tatnk (p. 102) mention, that K&nx ^ Bftrha , shaikh 

Khan, late Governor of Benga ), nnd Ihtim‘am Khan 

Acha, brother's son of Moqqan >< Jl • . 0 smS . r Sycd IftjBiar, 

p - ■-— — 
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of adherents, were killed ; and on the enemy’s side also many passed 
to hell. 1 On seeing that some of the leaders of the Imperialists 
had been killed, and their ranks emptied of veterans, a second time 
‘Ogman placing before himself the rogue elephant, named Bacha, 
himself mounted on a saddled elephant, personally assaulted the 
Imperial van, and delivered successive onsets. From the side 
of the Imperialists, Shujait Khan, 3 with hi® relations and brothers, 
advancing to oppose him, exhibited great bravery and heroism. 
Many of his relations were killed, and many letreated On receiv¬ 
ing mortal wounds. When that elephant came in front of 
Shujait Khan, the latter spurring his horse struck it with a spear 
on its trunk, and with great agility drawing the sword from his 
waist, inflicted two successive cats on its head ; and when he came 
in collision with the elephant, he drew his dagger, and inflicted 
on it two more cuts. The elephant, from its great ferocity, not 
recking of these cats, with great fury rushed up, and flung down 
both the rider and the horse. Shewing agility, Shujait dismounted 
from his horse, and stood erect on the ground. At this juncture, 
Shujait’s groom 6trnck the trunk of the elephant with a double- 
edged sword, and inflicted a serious cut, causing the elephant to 
fall on its knees. Shujait KTjan, with the help of his groom, 
threw down the rider of the elephant, and with a dagger inflicted 
another cut on its trunk. The elephant roaring fiercely fled after 
this cut, and moving some paces fell down. Shuja’it Khan’s horse 
sprang up unhurt, and the Khan mounted it again. In the mean¬ 
time, another elephant attacking the Imperial standard-bearer 
threw him down with the standard. 

>on of Muazzam Khin (a former Governor of Bengal) joined tho Imperialists, 
and panned ‘Osman. See also Iqbatnamah, pp. 61 to 64. 

1 The anthor’s remark is nnjost and ungraceful. The Afghans undor 
'Osmin were fighting for their homes and hearths, and did not deserve this 
opprobrious expression. 

* The Tuzuk calls the elephant " Gajpati,’* Iqbalnamah fp. 62) 
“ Bakhtah.” 

® Hia name was §haiMj Kabir-i-Ohishti. and his title was Shaikh 
Shujait Khan Bustam-i-Zaman. Ue was a relative of Islim Khan. Governor 
of Bengal and served nnder the latter in Bengal, and commanded the 
Imperialists iu the fightings with ‘Osman, the Lohani Afghan. (See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p 520, apd the Ttuuk, and the Afatuir and Iqbalnnmah, p. 64). 
lie was subsequently appointed Governor of Ih'har. 

23 
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Rjjnjiiii Khan shouted out, “ Take care, behave like a man, I am 
alive, and will soon advance to yonr rescue.” A number of troops 
who were round the standard-bearer took courage, inflicted 
serious cuts on the elephant which fled, and placed the standard- 
bearer on the horse again. At this time, when the battle was 
lingering towards its close, and many had fallen, and many being 
wounded were unable to move their limbs, the Imperial fortune 
blazed forth, and a cannon-ball hit ‘Osman Khan on the forehead, 
and levelled him straight on his horse. Though he realised that 
he could not survive this wound, still he heroically encouraged his 
soldiers to fight on. And when he read signs of defeat in the fore¬ 
head of his fate, pulling back the rein of his adversity, with the last 
breathings of a dying man, he reached Bengal. And the triumph¬ 
ant Imperialists following him up to his camp, halted. ‘Osman 1 
expired at midnight. Wali Khan, his brother, and Mamriz 
Khan, his son, leaving behind the tents and the armaments, 
and removing his corpse, fled to their tent. Shujait Khan on 
hearing of this, thought of following up the enemy, but his ad¬ 
visers opposed the pursuit that day, on the ground that the 
troops were tired, the killed had to be buried, and the wounded 
dressed. In the meantime, Mu'taqad Khan, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of Lashkar Khan, ‘Abdus-Salam Khan, 6on 
of ‘Abdul Mu'azzam Khan.* and other officers of the Emperor 
arrived with a fresh re-infoicement of-300 cavalry and 400 mus- 

1 Khwnjah ‘Osman, according to the Makhzan-i-Afghani, was the second 
son of Miyan ’Isa KhSn Lol.ani, who after the death of Qutb Khan was the 
leader of the Afghans in Orissa and South Bengal. ‘Osman succeeded his 
brother Sulaimas, who had ‘ reigned ’ for some time, had killed in a ficht 
Himat Singh, son of Rajah Mon Singh, and had held lands near the Brahma¬ 
putra. and subdned the Rajahs of the adjacent countries. ‘Osman succeeded 
him, and received from Man Singh lands in Orissa and Satgaon and later 
in Eastern Bengal, with a revenue of 5 or 6 lacs per year. His residence is 
described to have been at “ Kohistan Dacca,” the “ Vilayet-T-Dacca ®>'d 
Dacca itself. The battle between ‘Osman and the Imperialist General, Shujoi\ 
took placo at a distanco <Jf 100 kos from Dacca on 9th Muharram. 1021 (or 2nd 
March, 1612 A.C.) Stewart places the battle on the banks of the Subarnarika 
in Orissa, which is improbable. ‘Osmin’s brother, Wali, on submission, received 
a title with a jagir, and was made a commander of one thousand. According 
to the Uaasir he was murdered. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 520, Makhzon- 
i-Afghani and Iqbalnfimah, p. 61. 

i lie was a Snhadar of Delhi. See Bloch. Tr. Ain, Vol. I, P- 493. 
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keteers. Shujait Khan taking this corps with him, chased the 
enemy. Wali Khan despairing sent the following message : “ The 

root of this insurrection was ‘Osman; he has met with his deserts, 
we are all loyal. If we receive assurance of safety, we would 
make our submission and would seud the elephants of ‘Osman, 
in the shape of tribute.” Shujait Khan and Mu'taqad Khan, 
shewing chivalry, arranged terms of peace. The following day, 
Wali Khan and Mamriz Khan, with all their brothers and 
connexions, came to meet Shujait Khan, and presented forty- 
nine elephants as tribute. Shujait and Mu'taqad Khan, taking 
charge of them, moved ’Victorious and triumphant to Islam Khan 
to Jahangimagar (Dacca). Islam Khan sent a despatch contain¬ 
ing news of the victory to the Emperor at Akbarabad (Agra). 
On the 16th of the month of Muharram 1021 A.H., this despatch 
reached the Emperor, and was perused. In recognition of this 
good service, Islam Khan was raised to the mansab of a 
Shashhazari, and Shujait Khan had his mansab raised, and 
received the title of Rustam-i-Zaman; whilst all other Im¬ 
perialists who bad loyally and gallantly co-opcrated in the 
extirpation of ‘Osman Khan, received similarly befitting mansabs. 
The insurrection of ‘Osman Khan lasted eight years, and in 
the 7th year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1022 A.H., his subjugation was accomplished. In the 8th year 
of the Emperor’s accession, Islam Khan led an expedition against 
the Mags, who were brutes in human form. Islam Khan sent to 
the Emperor, in charge of iiis son, Hoshang Khan, a number of 
the Mags that were captured, and in the same year (1022 A.II.) 
Islam Khan died iu Bengal. Thereupon, the Governorship of 
that country was entrusted to his brother, Qasim Khan. 

-o- 

NIZAMAT OF QASIM MAN. 

After the Governorship of Bengal was conferred on Qasim 
Ehan, brother of Islam Khan, he ruled five years and a few 
months, when the Assamese making an incursion into the 
conquered Imperial domains, captured and decoyed Syed Abu 
Bakr. 1 Qasim Khan failed to make a sifting enquiry into this 

Ho was Commandant of a Mughal out-post on the Assam frontier at 
Jamdhara, under Jahangir. (Seo Afamyirnamah, p. 680). 
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affair, and was therefore superceded, and Ibrahim Khan Fateh 
Jang was appointed Nazim in his place. 


o 


NIZIMAT OF IBRAHIM KHAN, AND THE ARRIVAL 
OF PRINCE SHAH JAHAN IN BENGAL. 


Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, 1 in the year 1027 A.H., corres¬ 
ponding to the 13th year of the Emperor’s accession, received the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal and Orissa. He appointed his nephew, 
Ahmad Beg Khan 8 to be Governor of Orissa, whilst he himself 
resided at Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and devoted himself to the 
work of administration. As during his incumbency, several grave 
affairs came to pass, these will be briefly narrated. In the 17th 
year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 1031 A.II., 
news reached Emperor Jahangir to the effect that the King of 
Persia was aiming to wrest the fort of Qandahar. 0 In conse¬ 
quence thereof, Zainnl-'Abidin, the Pay-Master General of the 
Ahadi* troops, communicated an order to Prince Shah Jab an at 
Burhanpur, directing the latter to march quickly to the Imperial 
presence with troops, artillery and elephants. The Prince march¬ 
ing from Burhanpur 6 reached Mando, 6 sent a message to the 


I He was the youngest son of Mirza Ghins Beg, and a brother of Empress 

Nur Jahan. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 512). 

8 See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 512. He was a eon of Mubammad Sharif, 

eldest son of Ghias Beg, father of Empress Nur Jahan. 

8 In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Khan aa 
was appointed by Jahangir Governor of Multan. In the 17th.year. U* 
A kbar, king of Persia, took Qandahar, after a siege of forty (lays. 
was called to court for consultation, and it was decided that Fr.nco K_ 

(Shah Jahan) should be placed at the head of the expeditionary force to re 
c7nquer Qandahar. In the meantime, Shah Jahan rebel.ed and ***££** 
to Qandahar was not undertaken. See Bloch. lr., Am. Vol. , ^ 

4 They were a body of troops intermediate between o g 
non-Regulars and Auxiliaries. They were created under Akbar See Bboh. 
Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 249, for a full description of Ahadi troops. Zamu - 

? - - ■-5; 

Sirlcftr Mando, included in the Sibat, of Malwah. (See J.rratt Tr. 

Vol. II, p. 206). 
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Emperor to the effect that as tlio rainy season had approached, lif* 
would mako Mando his rainy-season quai-ter, and would afterwards 
wait on the Emperor. He also asked for pargannah Dholpur 1 being 
added to his jagir, and set Daria Khan 2 Afghan to take charge of it. 
But before the arrival of' the Prince’s letter, the Emperor had 
negotiated the marriage of Prince Shahryar with a daughter 
of Nur Malial 3 by Shcr Afghan, 4 and at Nur Mahal’s request 
the aforesaid Pargannah had been bestowed on Shaharyar, and 
Sharifu-l-Mulk, servant of Priuce Shaharyar, had taken possession 
of the fort of Dholpur. Soon after, Daria Khan arrived and 
wanted to forcibly take possession of the fort. From both sides, 
the fire of conflict kindled. As luck would have it, an arrow hit 
Sharifu-l-Mulk on the eye, and blinded him. This mishap 
caased the Begem 6 to be indignant; the tire of discord blazed up, 
and at the instance of the Begum, the expedition to Qandahar 
was entrusted to Prince Shaharyar, whilst Mirzii Rustam 6 Safavi 
was appointed ‘Ataliq of the Prince and Generalissimo of 


l Dholpur lies 20 kos from Agra, near the left bank of the Clinmbal river. 
(Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 357). 

i Dariya Khan Rohilla was an ofheer of Shah Jalinn in tho Dakhin. (Sec 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 504-505). 

8 Another name of the renowned Empress Nur Jahan, consort of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

* Sher Afghan was the first husband of Nur Jahnn; by him she had ono 
daughter named Ladli Begum, to whom Prince Shahryar (fifth son of Jahangir) 
was married, ghah Jahin or Prince Khurram was Jahangir’s third son. Nur 
Jahan had no children by Jahangir. 

6 That iB, Empress Nur Jahan. 

® Mirza Rustam Sufavi was third Bon of Sulfin Husain Mirza, nephew of 
ghah Tahmasp king of Persia (930-984 A.H.), and Governor of Qandahar 
under the latter in 965 A.H. Mirza Rustam’s daughter was married to Prince 
Parviz, second son of Jahangir. He invaded Qandahar, but met with no 
success. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of Thatha, and after¬ 
wards Shathhacari and Governor of Allahabad, and in tho 2l6t year, Governor 
of Behar. He died in 1051 at Agra. HiB third son Mirza Hasan-i-Safavi was 
Governor of Koch under Jahangir and died in 1059 A.H., and his grandson (sou 
of Mirza Hasan) named Mirza Safshekan was Faujdar of Jessore in Bengal. 
(See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp 814-316 and Maasir-ul-Umara). Mirzanngar, 
a place close to Jessore town, probably was Mirza Safshokan’s Faujdar! head¬ 
quarters, and received its name from him. He died in 1073 A.H. Mirza 
8 afflhekan's son, Mirza Saifu-d-din Safavi, accepted the titular distinction of 
Khan under Aurangzeb. 
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his army. On hearing of the blazing of the fire of discord, Shah 
Jahan sent to the Emperor along with a letter Afzal Khan, son of 
Abul Fazl ‘Allami, who after his dismissal from the Governorship 
of Behar, held the office of Diwan to the Prince, so that with the 
aid of cajolery and civility the storm of the dust of discord might 
be made to subside, and relations of amity and harmony between 
the Emperor and the Prince might not cease. Inasmuch as the 
Begam held absolute sway over the mind of the Emperor, Afzal 
Khan was refused an audience, and was ordered back with¬ 
out accomplishing his mission. And orders were passed on the 
Imperial Revenue-officers directing that the Mahals in the 
possession of Shah Jahan, in the Sarkars of Hisar 1 * and Doab, 8 
should be transferred to Prince Shaharyar. And injunctions 
were issued to Prince Shah Jahan, intimating that the 
Subahs of the Dakhin, and Gujrat 3 and Malwa 4 * * * were bestowed 
on him, and that he might rule over them, making his head¬ 
quarters within those limits wherever he pleased, and directing 
that be should quickly despatch to the Emperor some troops for 
the expedition to Qandahar. And in the beginning of the month 
of Khurdad, in the 18th year of the Emperor’s accession, in the 
year 1032 A.H. Asaf Khan, b was appointed Subahdar of the Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal and Orissa. Since a daughter of Asaf Khan had 
been married to Shah Jahan, some malicious persons imputing 


l In the Ain-i-Akbnri, Sarkar of Hissar (or Hissar Firazah called after 
Emperor Firuz Shih Tughlak who founded tho city of Hissar about 1.154 
A C ) is described as one of the Sarkars or districts included in tho $ubah o 
Delhi. This Sarkar is described as containing 27 mahals, with revenue of 

52,554,905 Dams. (Jarretfs Tr. of Ain, Vol II, p. 293). 

» Under the $ubah of Lahore (Jarretfs Tr. of Am, Vol. II, J. 315), £ 
Doab Sarkars aro mentioned. These fire Sarkars wore: U) Sark» of B 
Mandhar Doab, (2) Sarkar of Bari Doab, (3) Sarkar of Bechnan Doab, (4) 

Chenbat (Jech) Doab, (5) Sindh Sagor Doab 

S See Am-i-Akbari, Jarrofct’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 238. 

4 See Ain, Jarretfs Tr., Vol. II, p- 195. 

» Ho was Mirra AbU Hasain Asaf Khin (IV) «oond .on of Mirra 
aild brother of Empress Nur Jahan, and father of Shah Jahan s Quee 

k’ . or Taj Bibi whose mausoleum, the Taj, is at Agra. Horccei 

than the title of Yaminu-d-daulah and Khan-i-Kh S u5n Sepansalar 
trom Shah Jah. A.H. and was buried 

and was made a commander oV™- » ^ & dailghtor o[ Mi rra Ghiis- 

at Lahore, north of Jahangir s to • 358 and 

u-din Ali Asaf Khfm II. Sec Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol. I, PP 511 
Maabir uX-Umara. 
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to 4saf Khan partiality for Shah Jahan^mduced the Begam to 
call from Kabul Mahabet Khan, who was an old enemy of A?af 
Khan, and who was also ill-disposed to Shah Jahan. And tho 
Imperial order with the Begam’s message was sent for summon¬ 
ing Mahabet Khan. Mahabet Khan on arrival from Kabul, was 
honoured with an audience by the Emperor. Order was also 
passed to Sharif Khan, 1 Vakil of Prince Parviz, to hasten to 
Court with the Prince and the Behar army. And since the 
Begam wa9 anxious, owing to separation from her brother, that 
year on the 2nd of the month of Adar, order was given to A?af 
Khan to return to Court. In short, on being apprised of the 
foregoing incidents of iuattention on the part of the Emperor, and 
of ill-will on the part of Nur Jahan Begam, §]jah Jahan arranged 
that Qazi ‘Abdul ‘Aziz proceeding to court, should represent his 
wishes to the Emperor, whilst he himself would follow before the 
arrival of Prince Parviz and the armies from different parts of 
the Empire, so that the dust of discord might possibly be laid. 
In short, the aforesaid Qazi met the Imperial army on the banks 
of the river* of Ludianah. Inasmuch as the Emperor’s mind was 
enamoured of the Begam’s sednctioue, the Qazi was refused 
access to the Emperor, and Mahabet Khan was ordered to im¬ 
prison him. Soon after, Shah Jahan also with a large army 
encamped at Fatehpur, in the vicinity of Akbarabad (Agra). 
The Emperor marched back from Sirhind, 8 and all the grandees 
and officers from different jagirs joined the Emperor, and before 
the Capital, Delhi, was reached, a numerous force collected. The 
vanguard of the Imperialists was entrusted to the command of 
‘Abdullah Khan.* who was ordered to proceed one kroh in advance 
of the Imperial camp. But Shah Jahan, foreseeing the result, 
thought that if he engaged in fighting against such a numerous 
army, the result might prove disastrous. Consequently, together 

1 See p. 517, Vol. I, Bloch. Tr. of Ain and Maanir-ul-Umara. Ho enjoyed 
the titles of Amir-ul-Umara and Vakil, and enjoyed the friendship of Jahangir. 

8 River Satlej is meant; Lndhiana town is situate on its banks. See Ain- 
i-Akbari, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 310. 

8 Sarkar of Sirhind is mentioned by Abnl Fail under $ibal? Delhi in 
the Ain (See Jarretfs Tr, Vol. II, p. 105). Sirhind was long the western 
frontier of India, rad henoe the name. 

« He was a Barha Syod. The Bar ha Syeds alone had the-privilege to 
fight in the vanguard (or harawil). 
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wifch the Khan KhanSn 1 and other officers, retiring by the right- 
side road, he marched 20 kroh northwards. He left, however, Rajah 
Bikramajit * and Darab Khan, son of the Khan Khanan, together 
with other officers, in front of the Imperialists, so that if the 
latter, nnder the direction of the Begam, led the pursuit, the 
aforesaid commanders might prevent their advance, till the 
discord subsided. On the 20th Jamadi-al-Awwal 1032 A.H., 
news of Shah Jahan’s withdrawal reached the Emperor. The 
Begam, nnder the advice of Mahabet Khan, detached A$af Khan 
Khwajah Abnl Hasan, 8 ‘Abdullah Khan, Lashkar Khan,* 
Fedal Khan 6 and Nawazish Khan, 6 &c., with 26,000 cavalry 
to fight. From Shah Jahan’s side, Rajah Bikramajit and Darab 
Khan, arraying their forces, advanced, and on both sides the 
fighting commenced with arrows and muskets. As ‘Abdullah 
Khan 7 was in intrigue with Shah Jahan, he promised that when 
the two forces would encounter each other, availing himself of an 
opportunity, he would go over to the Prince’s side. Finding an 


1 This was Khan-i-Khanan Mirza Abdur Bahim, son of Bairam gh an * 
See Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 334 and Maasir-ul-Umara. When ShSh Jahan 
rebelled, he sided with the latter. His second son’s name was Darab Kbin, 
who fell into the hands of Prince Parviz and Mahabet Khun, who killed him, 
wrapped his head in a table-oloth, and sent it aa a present of a ' melon ’ to 
his father, Mirza Abdur Rahim. 

a His name was Rai Pati Das; he was a Khatri. Akbar conferred oa 
him the title of Raja Bikramajit. He served Akbar as joint Diwan of Bengal, 
Diwan of Behar, and was made a commander of 6,000. Jahangir on is 
accession created him Mir Atash or Superintendent of Artillery. When dis- 
tnrbances broke ont in Gnjrat, ho was sent to Ahmadabad to pacify the 
rebels. See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 469, Bloch. Tr. and Ma^r-ul-Umora 

i The printer or editor of the text by mistake has put j between Apx 

Khan and Khwajah Abul Husain. . . 

^ . The title of “ Lacker Kh5»''.as held by (1) Mohammed Hmm 

Khurasan, under Akbar, (2) by Abul Hasan Mashed! under Jab.ng.r, and (3 
^Tjan Niear Kbin Yndgar Deg nnder Shih Jehie. The second U meant 

hCr % Mirza Ruetnm bad the taiUUv, of Fidai. (See p. 314, Blech. Tr., Am, 

Vol I). I am not sure if he is meant here. .... nf 

'« Sadullah, son of Said Khan, Governor of Bengal, held the 

Nawazish Khan (sec Ain, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, PP- 363-331). _ 

1 Abdallah Khan Uzbak was made by Akbar a Panjhazard an 
to Malwah with unlimited power. He * reigned m Mando like a king. 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, P- 321 and Maasir-ul-Umara. I am not sure . 

meant here. 
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opportunity now, he with the greatest expedition joined Shah 
Jahan’s army. Rajah Bikramajit who was aware of ‘Abdallah 
Elan’s plan, with great delight went to Darab Khan, to inform 
the latter of ‘Abdallah Efcan’s desertion. As luck would have 
it, a cannon-ball hit the Rajah on the forehead, and threw him 
down. 'From this mishap, the thread of the arrangement of 
Shah Jahan’s army was broken. Although a commander 
like ‘Abdullah Khan, destroying the basis of the Imperial van¬ 
guard, had joined the Prince’s army, Darab Khan and other 
commanders of Shah Jahan’s army were not daring enough to 
hold their ground. On the Imperialists’ side, the desertion of 
‘Abdallah E)£n, and on the Prince’s side, the fall of R;ijah 
Bikramajit CAOsed mutual confusion, And both the armies were 
dispirited. Towards the end of the day, both the forces withdrew 
to their quarters. At length, the Emperor withdrew from Akbar- 
abad towards Ajmir, whilst Prince Sh*h Jahan retired towards 
Mnndo. On the 25th of the Jamadi-al-Aww&l, the Emperor 
detached Prince Parviz with a large army to follow up Shah 
Jahan ; and Mahabet Khan was entrusted with the command of 
Prince Purviz’s army. When Prince Parviz with his army, 
crossing the defile of Chanda 1 arrived in the Vilayet* of Mando, 
ghah Jahan with his army sallied out of the fort of Mando, and 
detached Rnstam Kha n * with a body of troops to encounter 
Prince Parviz. Bahan-d-din Barqandaz, odo of the confidants 
of Rnstam Kb&B| a servant of Shah Jahan, held treason¬ 
able correspondence with Mahabet Khan, and was waiting 
for an opportunity. At the time when the two armies fell into 
battle-array, Rnstam Khan riding forward joined the Imperialists. 
This wretched Rnstam E)an was by Shah Jahan elevated from 
the mangab of a Sehbnsti * to that ofa Panjhaz&ri , and honoured with 
the title of Rnstam Khan and appointed Governor of Gujrat, and 
he enjoyed the Prince’s fall confidence. Now that the Prince 

1 It ia n place mentioned under oubab Berar in the Ain-i*AkbarI (Bloch 
Tr., Ain, Vol. II, p. 230), near it ia Manikdrug fort. 

* There ia no each Vilayet, in the strict sense of the terra; but only & 
Satkar of Mando in §ul>ab Malwah. 

* Rustam KMn-i-Dakhini ia mentioned in the Ain, as Jagirdar of Samo- 
garb. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol I, p. 478. 

* “ 8ehba»tl” in the printed text seems to be a mistake or misprint for 
“ Sihaapi.” (See Blooh Ain, Tr., Vol. I, p 245, for a dissertation on the con- 
atitntion of the Mughal Army). 

24 
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appointing him generalissimo delaclied him to encounter Prince 
Parviz, the wretch shelving the obligations of so many years’ 
kindness, joined Mahabet Khan. Owing to the occurrence of this 
mishap, Shah Jahan’s army got demoralised, and all confidence 
between each other was lost. Many, going the high-way of 
infidelity, fled. On hearing of this, Shah Jahan summoned the 
remnant of the army to his side, crossed the river Narbada, and 
removed the boats to his side of the river-bank. Leaving Bairam 
Beg, the Pay-Master General of the Force, with a body of troops 
on the banks of the river, Shah Jahan himself with the Khan- 
i-Khanan and ‘Abdullah Khan and others proceeded towards the 
fort of Ash* aud Burhanpur. Muhammad TaqI Bakshi intercept¬ 
ing the letter of the Khan Khanan, which the latter had secretly 
despatched to Mahabet Khan, produced it before Shah Jahan. 
On the top of the letter, this line was written 

ji—Eiij 

4- 3 ** » 


Translation : 

A hundred persons with their eyes watch me, 
Or else I should have fled from this discomfort. 


Shah Jahan summoning the Khan Khanan with his son 
Darab~Khan from his house, secretly showed him the letter. The 
latter failed to give any satisfactory explanation. Consequently, 
the Khan-i-Khanan 7 with his son was kept in surveillance close to 
the Prince’s quarters, and then tlie inauspicious presage of the 
line (quoted above) came to pass. Mahabet ghau sending secret 
letters, had diverted the Kl?an Khanan from the path of loyalty, 
through the persuasions of traitors. And the Siau Sbanin, by way 
of advice told Shah Jahan that as the times were out of joint, 
following ’the- saying: JU M. Jh (Translation: 

u I£ the times do not fall in with yon, yon must adjust yourself 
to the times”) he should arrange for an armistice, as that would 
be expedient 1 Jndlideeirable in the interests of humanity. Shah 
Jahan deeming the extinguishing of the fire of discord to be a great 
achievement, called the Khan Khanan to h.s closet and first reas¬ 
sured his mind in respect of him by mating the latter swear by 
the QorSn. And the Khan Khanan placing his hand on Ihe Q"^ 
ewore with vehemence that he would never play false with 
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Prince, nor tarn disloyal, and that he would put forth his efforts 
to bring about the welfare of both the parties. Thus being reas¬ 
sured, Shah Jahan sent off the Khan ffb&nan, and kept Darab 
Khan and his sons with himself. It was also settled that the 
Rhan JThannn should remain on this side of the river Narbada, 
nnd by means of correspondence arrange terms of peace. 
When news of the conclusion of an armistice and of the departure 
of the Khan Khanan became known, the troops who had been 
stationed to guard the banks of the river, ceasing to be vigilant 
and alert, neglected to guard the ferries of the river. Of a night, 
nt a time when these were asleep, a body of Imperialists plunging 
into the river with their horses, gallantly crossed over. A great 
habbub arose, and from panic men’s hands and feet were 
paralysed. Bairam Beg, ashamed of himself, went to Shall 
Jahan. On hearing of the treachery of the Khan Khanan and of 
the crossing of the river Narbada by the Imperialists, Shah 
Jahan deeming it inexpedient to halt any further at Burhanpur, 
crossed the river Tapti, in the thick of the rains, amidst a 
storm-wave, and marched towards Orissa, 1 * * * * * * 8 scouring the Province 
of Quthu-l-Mulk.• 

1 The following is extracted from Bloch Tr., Ain, as it briefly and at the 
same time lucidly describes ghih Jahan’s movements:_ 

“ Sh*l> Jahan rebelled, returned with Mina Abdur Rahim Khfin-i-Khanfin 
to Mando, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the maroh thither, §Jjih 
Jahan intercepted a letter which Mirza Abdnr Rahim had secretly written to 

Mafcabet Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son Dirnb Khan, and 
sent them to Fort ABir, but released them Boon after on parole. Parviz and 

Maljabet Khan had in the meantime arrived at the Narbadd* to capture 

ghah Jahiin. Bairam Beg. an officer of §hiih Jahnn, had for this reason re¬ 

moved all boats to the left side of the river, and successfully prevented the 
Imperialists from crossing. At Mirea Abdnr Rahim’s advice, gjiah Jahnn 
proposed at this time an armistice. He made him swear on the Qoran, and sent 
him as ambassador to Prince Parviz. Maljabet Khfin, knowing thnt the fords 
would not now be so carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and 

Mirza Abdnr Rahim, forgetful of his oath, joined Parviz and did not return 
to §tah Jah»n, who now fled from Burhanpnr, marching throngh Talinganah 
to Orissa and Bengal. Maljabet and Mirza Abdnr Rahim followed him up a 
short distanco beyond the Tapti. . . §h«h Jahan then moved into Bengal 
and Behar, of which ho made Dnrab Khan Governor.” Bloch. Tr. Ain Vol 
I, p. 837. ' 

8 In the Ain, it is stated as below:—” Talinganah was subject to Qutbu-l- 
Mulk, but for some time past has been under the Ruler of Berar.” (See 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ARRIVAL OF PRINCE §EAH 
JAHAN’S ARMY IN BENGAL, AND THE FALL OF 
IBRAHIM EH AN FATEH JANG. 

When Prince Shah -Jahan *8 army reached Orissa, Ahmad Beg 
Ehan, nephew of Ibrahim Khnn. Nazim of Bengal, who from before 
liia uncle held the Deputy Governorship of Orissa; was out in the 
interior to chastise some Zamindars. Suddenly hearing of the 
arrival of the Prince, he lost all courage, and abandoning his 
mission, he proceeded to Pipli 1 which was the Headquarters of the 
Governor of that Province, and withdrew thence with his 
treasures and effects to Katak, which fiom Pipli is 12 kroh 
towards Bengal. Not finding himself strong enough to encamp 
even at Katak, he fled to Bardwan, and informedSalel?Beg*nephew 
of Ja‘fer Beg, of the whole affair. Saleh Beg did not credit the 
news of the arrival of Shah Jahan in Orissa. At this time, a 
letter of a soothing tenoar came from ‘Abdullah Khan to Salel? 
Beo-. The latter, not being won over, fortified the fort of 
13 aid wan, and entrenched himself there. And when Shah Jahan s 
array arrived at Bardwan, ‘Abdullah besieged the fort, and 
Saleh Beg was hard-pressed. When things came to their worst 
and all hopes of relief were lost, Saleh Beg was obliged 
to surrender to ‘Abdullah E?an. The S>an putting 
a piece of cloth round the Beg’s neck, dragged him to the presence 
of the Prince. When this thorn was put out of the way, t 
banners of victory were raised aloft towards Rajmahal. When this 

Jarrett'* Tr„ Ain, Tol. It, p. WO), <&** *»£ ‘“/t ££££ 
Qu t b Shiihi dynasty in 1612, with Golkandah as his capital. 

* SZZS* to a. - 

Cuttack. Behli (or PipU) is meutiouad iu Sarkur Ja,»ar m the A.u. (*• 

-!ehBeglaaa.onofM™ah.hi,«»< ^P_»»» ^ ^ Jafar Bog j, 

III. (See Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol. I, PP- financier, and a capit»l ac- 

doscribed as a man of the greatest gemu , ^ contorts of a P««® 

oountant. His intelligence w .s sn-h that he could branches 

by a glance; he was a great horticulturist *»**^»£ wtta Vakilu- 

with own hands in his gardens^ « *“ d Emperor Jahangir. Hi» 
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news reachod Ibrahim ghan Fateh Jang,' who was Viceroy 
of the $ubah of Bengal, he sank in the river of bewilderment. 
Although his auxiliary forces were scattered about in the tract 3 
of Mag ha and in other places, mustering up courage, at 
Akbamagar otherwise called Rajmahal, be set himself to 
strengthen the fortifications, to mobilize his troops, and to arrange 
bis forces and armaments. At this time, the message of the 
Prince came to him, to the following effect: “Owing to the 
decree of fate, whatever was predestined has passed from poten¬ 
tiality into action; and the victorious army has come this 
side. Though before the outlook of my aspiration, the extent of 
this Proviuce is not wider than the area covered by the movement 
of a glance, yet as this tract has fallen in my course, I cannot 
summarily leave it. If you intend to proceed to the Imperial 
presence, and to stay my hand from meddling with your life, 
property and family, l tell you to set out in full security for 
Delhi; or else if you consider it expedient to tarry in this Pro¬ 
vince, select any place in this Province that may suit yon, 
and you will be let alone there at ease and comfort.” Ibrahim 
Khan in reply wrote : “ The Emperor has entrusted this country 
to this, their old servant. So long as my head survives, I will cling 
to this province ; so long as my lifo lasts, I will hold oat. The 
beauties of my past life are known to me; how little now remains 
of my future life in this world ? Now I have no other aspiration 
than that, in the discharge of my obligations for past Royal 
favours and in the pursuit of loyalty, I may sacrifice my life, and 
obtain the felicity of martyrdom.” 5 In short, Ibrahim Khan at 
first intended to shelter himself in the fort of Akbarnagar, but as 
the fort was large, and as he bad not at bis command a sufficiently 
large force to properly defend it from all sides, be entrenched 
himself in his son’s mausoleum, which had a small rampart. At 
this time, a body of Shah Jahun’s tioops who were detailed to 
garrison the Fort besieged the rampart of the mausoleum, and 
from both inside and outside, the fire of arrows and muskets 

* Ho nppears to have gone at this time temporarily from Dacca (then the 
Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal) to Rajmahal. 

* That is, South-Western Bebnr. ‘Tract of Mogha ’ or South-Western 
Behar should not be confounded with the ‘ tract of Mags’, or Arrakan. 

* I must remark Ibrahim Khan was uncommonly loyal for his times 
which were full of traitors, as the text shews. 
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blnzed up. At the same time, Ahmad Beg KJjan also arrived, 
and entered the rampart. By his arrival, the hearts of the 
besieged were somewhat encouraged. As the family and children 
of many of Ibrahim Khan’s party were on the other side of the 
river,‘Abdullah Khan and Daria Khan Afghan planned to cross 
the river, and array their forces on the other side. Ibrahim 
Khan 1 on hearing of this, became anxious. Taking in his com¬ 
pany Ahmad Khan, Ibrahim marched confounded to the other side, 
left other persons to protect the fortifications of the mausoleum, 
and sent in advance of himself war-vessels, so that these seizing 
the routes of march of the Prince’s army, might prevent his cross¬ 
ing over. 

-o- 

End of Fasc. 2. 

I Mirza Ghina Beg’s third son was Ibrahim Khin Fateh Jung. Fe wm a 
brother of the EmpreBS Nur Jahin, and through her influence, beoame Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal and Behar, under Jahangir. He was killed near his son’s tomb 
at Rajmahol, during Shah Jahan’s rebellion. His son had died youDg, and 
was buried Dear Rajmahal, on the banks of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). 
His nephew, Ahmad Beg Khan, on Ibrahim’s death, retreated to Dacca, 
where he handed over to Shih Jahin 500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees 
(Tueuk, p. 384). See also Padshahnamah 11,727 and Bloch. Tr., Ain. Vol. 
I, p. 511. Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri and Maasir-ul-Umara. 
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(Fasc. III.) 

Bat before the war-vessels arrived, Daria Khan had crossed the 
river. Ibrahim Khan on being apprised of this, directing Ahmad 
Beg to cross the river, sent him to oppose Daiia Khan. 1 * When 
the two armies encountered each other, a great battle ensued on 
the banks of the river, and a large number of Ahmad Beg’s 
comrades were killed. Ahmad Beg, not finding himself strong 
enough to stand his giound, retired. Ibrahim Khan with a corps 
of well-mounted cavalry, joined him. Daria Khan, on hearing of 
this, retired a few krnh, and Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang* 
also advancing a few kroh , under guidance of zamindars, crossed 
the river, and joined Daria Khan. By chance, on a site which is 
flanked on one side by the river and on the other by a dense 
jungle, they encamped, and arrayed their troops for battle. 
Ibrahim Khan, crossing the river Gauges, set to fight. He detach¬ 
ed Syed Nurullah, 3 an officer, with eight hundred cavalry to form 


1 Daria Klinn woe a Rohilla general under Shah Jahan. In the begin* 
ning, he was employed under Shaikh Farid, and under Sh-irifti-l-Mulk, distin¬ 
guished himself in the battle of Dholpur. After the battle of Benares, he 
deserted Shah Jahan. (See Afaastni-M/maro, p. 18, Vol II). 

* When RajnbPartab, Rajah of Bhojpur or Ujjain (west of Arrah) revolt- 
ed Against the Emperor Shah Jahan, in the 10th year of Slinh Jahiin’s reign, 
Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang besieged and captured Bhojpur (1046 A.H.) 
Partab surrendered, and was executed; his wife became a Muhammadan and 
was married to Abdullah’s grandson. (See Fadthahnamah 1, b. pp. 271 to 
274 and Maa$iru-l-Umara, p. 777, Vol. II). Abdullah Khan, though he was 
thoroughly loyal to Prince Shiih Jahan at the battle of Benares, subsequently 
seceded from the Prince, and submitted to Jahangir through the intercession 
of Khan Jahan. (bee p. 248, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnanmh-uJahangiri). 

3 One Mir Nurullah is mentioned in the Ain amongst the learned men of 
Akbar’s time. It is evident the Nurullah in the text was a Syed of Barha- 
for the Syeds of Barha from Akbar’s time were enrolled in the Army, and 
claimed their place in battle in the van or haraol. Many of these Barha 

Syeds for their military or political services to the State, wore honoured by 
the Mughnl Emperors with the honorific distinction of 14 Khan.” which in 
course of time very often obliterated all traces of their being Syeds. For 
instance, Syed All Asghar, son of Syed Mahmud of Barha, received the 
title of 4 Saif Khnn’ under Jahangir, his nephew Syed Jafar received the title 
of 4 Sliujiut ]£hin’, Syed Jafar’s nephew, Syed Sultan, received the title of 
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flic vnn, and set Ahmad Beg Khan with seven hundred cavalry 
to form the centre ; whilst he himself with thousands of cavalry 
imd infantry, held the line of reserve. A great battle ensued, 
■when the two forces encountered each other. Nurullah being 
unable to stand Ins ground, retreated, and the fighting extended 
to Ahmad Beg Kljan. The latter gallantly continuing the fight, 
was seriously wounded. Ibrahim Khan being unable to be a 
passive spectator of the scene, advanced rapidly. By this forward 
movement, the array of his force was disturbed. Many of his 
followers stooped to the disgrace of flight, whilst Ibrahim Khan 
with a few troops only advanced to the battle-field. Although the 
officers of his staff seizing him, wanted to drag him out from 
that labyrinth of destruction, he did not assent to retreat, and 
said : “ At my time of life, this cannot be. What can be better 
than that, sacrificing my life, I should be reckoned amongst the 
loyal servants of the Emperor”? At this juncture the enemy 
from all sides rushing up, inflicted on him mortal wounds finished 
his work, and victory declared itself for the adherent* of th 
fortunate Prince. And a body of men who were entrench d 
inside the rampart of the mausoleum, on being appnse of , 
were depressed. At this time, the Prince's army set fire to a 
mine Which they had laid under the rampart, whilst gal ant an 
intrepid soldiers rushing op from all sides stormed th fart- 
6 cations. In this assault, ‘Abid Khan Diw». and fa ^ 

r.?a"iTrr zzri rr«_ 

ric k - 


• Sal aba t Khan alias Ikhtiw Khin,- the latter’s conein, Syed MuzafTar re- 

ce’ed iTitle of ■ Himmat Khin.' Again Sycd Ahdi, Wahh.b received ‘he 
title of 1 Diler Khan,’ whilst Syed Khin Jahin-i-Shahjahan. s son. Sj9\ 2-^ 
7 man received the title of ‘ Jlnzaffar Khan,’ another son, Sye ’ 

• Bh.hin.at Khin ' in Aunmg.ch.re.gn.whd.th.. nephc y ^ 

the title of ■ Yir KW under Muhammad 1 Sh.h. (See the 

Blochmann's interring note oa Barha Syed. on h Tr „ a 

pp 390-392). The Jfaa.ir.,-1- U.nara ment.ona aleo one M.r 

H of Mir Khidlilullah p. 337, Vol. III. U«c«r). 
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neck, came and submitted to the Prince.' As Ibrahim Kban’s* 
family and children, effects and treasures were at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), Shah Jahan’s army proceeded there by river. 8 Ahmad Beg 

1 For a graphic contemporary account of this warfare, seo Iqbalnamah-i- 
Jahangiri (Pers. text, Faao. 3, pp. 218-221), and the Tuzuk (p. 383). Ibrahim 
Kh5n was killed near the tomb of his son at Rajmahal, on the banks of e 
Ganges. Our author appears to have borrowed his account (in an abridged 
form) from the Iqbalnamah, though there are slight variations. In the text 
we are told that Ibrahim Khan at the battle had with him “ thousands of 
cavalry and infantry,” whilst in the “ Iqbalnamah,” it xa mentioned that 
Ibrahim Khon had with hi-' "nlv " one thonsand cavalry." 

S Ibrahim Khin Fatih Jang was a son of ’Itamd-u-daulah Mirza Ghias. 

His real name was Mirza Ibrahim. 

In the commencement of his career, lie held the office of BakJtihi ami 
Wagia-navh at Abmadabad in Gnjrat. In the 9th year of Jahangir s roigr>. 
he received the title of 11 Khau ,,f and the man?ab of hazar and panfadi, anJ 
was promoted to the office of Imperial aticf gradually furthei 

advanced to the rank of Panjhazari and to the office of Subadar (or Viceroy) 
of Bengal and Orissa, receiving at the name time tho titles of “ Ibrahim Ehau 
Fatih Jang.” In the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, Prince Shah Jahan 
invaded Orissa and Bengal vvd Tclingana. On hearing of this news, Ibrahim 
Khan moved from Dacca (which was then the Viceregal Capital, and whore his 
family and treasures were) to Akbarnagar or Rajmahal. Prince Shuh Jahi&n 
sent messengers to him, to win him over to his side, but he proved unflinching 
in his loyalty to the Emperor, and foil fighting heroically in the battle of 
Rajmahal, near the mausoleum of his son. Jbrnhim Khan s reply to Prince 
Shah Jahan, is a model of dignified and firm protest couched in the bq9t dip¬ 
lomatic form of the Persian language, and is worth quoting:- 

CJLo y 

. >&£ l\j O— jjAbioU Cri’T ^ * ty* (3^* 

«J»yi j isjj jty f*l>*i* v^o)JL> Ai 

islrt «*1 **• iWAcHl 

*="*** Jj j\Sj* oy ^ j.^0 AT J 1 **—« 

Ali.U. JUi| y- jl'H \j Ayk y* 

* cs 1 **** *» cril O* jl **} 

(See Maasir-xd-Umara, Vol. I, p. 135). 

* At this time, the Musalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal continued 
(See Maatir, p. 185, Vol. I), to be at Dacca or Jnhangimngar, which appoara 
to have been so named during the Viccroyalty of Islam Khan I, owing 
to tho decisive battle which was fought under its walls on 9th Muharram 
1021 A.H. or 2nd March, 1012 A.C., in iho soventh year of Emperor 

25 
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IQian 1 , nephew of Ibrahim Khan, who had gone ahead to that 
f'ity, saw no resource except in surrender, and through the 

Jahangir’s accession, between the Afghans under Khwajah Osman Lohani, 
and the Mnghal Imperialists under ghujait Khan Rnstam-i-Zamin (§hai^ 
Kabir-i-Chishti),—a battle which finally crushed Afghan resistance in Bengal 
and Orissa, and firmly consolidated Mughal supremacy throughout these 
Provinces. (See pp. CO-64, Fasc. 1, Pers. printed text of Iqbalnamah-u 
Johavgiri, a contemporary record, and also Tutuh for fascinating descriptions 
of this sanguinary and decisive battle near Dacca). Stewart wrongly places 
the battle “ on the banks of the Subarnarika in Orissa.” Osman being stout, 
rode at the battle on a rogue elephant called Bakhta. Many Imperialist 
leaders, such as Sycd Adam Barba, Shaikh Acha. Iftikhar Khan. Klshwar 
Khan fell at tho battle, which was half decided in favour of Osman, when a 
chance arrow-shot, wounded Osman on the forehead, and, conpled with the 
arrival, of Mughal reinforcement under Mu’taqqTd IQian and Abdus Salam 
Kian, saved the Mughal disaster, and tnrned it into a victory. 

It would appear that when in the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign corre¬ 
sponding to 1033 A.H. Prince Shah Jahan rebelling against his father, invad* 
ed Bengal, tho Mughal Bengal Viceroy, Ibrahim IQian Fateh Jang (a.relation 
of Empress Nur Jahan) had moved from his capital at Dacca or Jahangir* 
nagar to Rajmahal or Akbarnagar. Tho Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangir (p. 218,Faso. 8, 
printed text), a contemporary record, states that Ibrahim’s troops were 
scattered at the time on the borders of Magha, which signifies South Western 
Behar. Owing to paucity of troops (the Maatir explains otherwise), Ibrahim 
did not think of fortifying the fort of Rajmahal which was large, but en¬ 
trenched himself in the mausoleum of his son, situate within the Fort and 
-lose to the river Ganges. Shah Jahan moved from Burhanpur in the Dakhin 
across Taliugana into Orissa, overran it across Pipli and Katak, and moved 
to Bardwan acrosR Sarkar Madaran, and after capturing Bardwan (where 
Salih was commandant) marched up to Rajmahal, where the great battle was 
fought, and after defeating Ibrahim Khan, proceeded to Dacca, whither 
Ahmad Beg IQiin (nephew of Ibrahim and of Empress Nur Jahan) had previ¬ 
ously retreated after Ibrahim’s death. Ahmad Beg surrendered to Shah Jahan 
at Dacca (according to the Tuzuk and Maasir) with forty-five lacs of treasure 
and 600 elephants. Shah Jahan leaving Darab Khan (a son of Mirza Abdur 
Rahim Khan Khanan) as Governor of Bengal, marched back westward across 
Bengal. Behar and Jaunpur to Benares, where he was opposed and checked by 
Mahabet Khan. (See Iqbalnamah-i-Jcihangiri, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, pp.216, 210, 
217 222, 223, 228, 238, 230). Shah Nawaz Khan was tbo eldest son of Abdur 
Rahim Khiin-i-Khnnan; his life also is given in the Maa»\r-ul-Umara. 

I Ahmad Beg Khan was a son of Muhammad Sharif, and a nephew of 
Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, the Bengal Viceroy, and of Empress Nur Jahin. 
At the time of Prince Shih Jahun’s incursion into Orissa and Bengal, he was 
Deputy Governor of Orissa. Ho was at tho time engaged in an expedition 
against K&nrda. On hew ing of Shah Jahiin’s invasion, he withdrew to Piph 
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intercession of Shah Jahan’s confidants, was granted an audience 
with the Prince. The Prince’s officers were ordered to confis¬ 
cate Ibrahim Khan’s treasures. Besides goods and silk-stuffs, 
elephants and aloes wood, ambergris and other rarities, forty 
lacs of rupees were confiscated. The Prince released from confine¬ 
ment Darab Kh an, son of the Khan-i-Khanan, who had hitherto 
been in prison, and exacting from him an oath, entrusted to him 
the Government of Bengal, and took along with him as hostages 
the latter’s wife and a son, Shah Nawaz Khan. 1 The Prince sent 
Rajah Bhim,* son of Rajah Karan, with a large force, as his 
Deputy to Patna, and he followed himself with ‘Abdullah 

(his head-quarters), thence to Katak, and not feeling himself secure even 
there, inarched first to Bardwan, whence he went to Rajmahal or A k barn agar, 
and joined his nncle Ibr ahi m Khan. Being defeated in the battle there, 
Ahmad Beg moved to Dacca (which was then the Viceregal capital of Bengal, 
and where the family and treasures of Ibrahim Khin were), but was soon 
overtaken there by Prince Rh5h Jahan, to whom he surrendered. On Rhah 
Jahan’s accession, he was appointed Faujdar of Siwaetan. (Sec Maasir-ul • 
Omara, p. 194, Vol. I). 

1 In the text there is same mistake. When Daiab Khan (second son of 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khaaan) was made Governor of Bengal, Shall 
Jahan took his wife, a son and a daughter, and also a 6on of Rh“h Nawaz Khan 
(oldest son of the Khan-i- Kh ifrianl as hostages (see Maasir-vl. Umara ). Shih 
Nawiz was not taken as a hostage, as tho text vould imply. Darab was 
subsequently killed by Mahabet Khan, at tho instance of Jahangir. The 
following chronogram is given in the Maasir-ul-Urnara (p. 17, Vol. II), as 
yielding the date of Darib’s death (1034 A.H.) 

* Ram DSb, the Kaohwah Rajput, was at first attached as uaib in tho 
Financial Department nnder Todar Mai, and soon gained Akb&r’s favour by 
his regularity and industry. Emperor Jahangir conferred on him the title of 
' Rajah Karan,’ but owing to his disgraceful flight during the wars in the 
Dakhin, he lost Jahangir’s favour. Jahangir is stated to have cursed him 
thus:—“ When thou wert in Rai Sal’s service, thou hadst a tankah per diem; 
but my father took an interest in theo, and made thee an Amir , Do not 
Rajputa think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas, thy title, Rajah Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better, Mayest thou die without the comforts of 
thy faith.” His sons were Naman Das and Dalap Das—Bhim Das is not 
mentioned amongst his sons (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 483). But one 
Bhim Singh is mentioned (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 418), amongst the 
gr ands on s of Madhu Singh, son of Rajah Bhagwan Das. This Bhim SInglj was 
killed in the Da khin, in the 3rd year of Shih Jahan’s reign. Another. Ran * 
Karan h mentioned in tho Uacuir.ul-Umara (p. 201, Vol. II). 
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Khan and other officers. As the Sabah of Patna was assigned 
as a jagir to Prince Parviz, the latter had appointed his Diwan, 
Mukhalas Khan J , as its Governor, and Alali Yar Khan, son of 
Iftikhar Khan, and Sher Khan Afghan, as its Faujdars. On the 
arrival of Rajah Bhlm, they lost courage, and had not even 
the boldness to shelter themselves in the fort of Patna, 
till the arrival of auxiliaries. Thoy fled from Patna to Allahabad. 
Rajah Bhim without movement of the sword or the spear, 
entered the city, and subdued the Subah of Behar. Shah 
Jahan followed, and the JagirdSra of that tract went to 
meet him. Syed Mubarik, who was Commandant of the fort of 
Rohtas, leaving the fort in charge of a zamindar, hastened to pay 
his respects to the prince. The Prince sent Abdullah Khan with a 
body of troops towards the Subah of Allahabad,and sent Daria Khan 
with another body of troops towards the Subah of Oudh, whilst 
after a while, leaving Bairam Beg to rule over the §ubah of 
Behar, the Prince himself advanced towards those parts. Before 
Abdullah Khan crossed the river at Chausa, Jahangir Quli ©an,* 
son of Khan ‘Azim Kokah who was Governor of Jaunpur, being 


1 Mukhalis KLan was in tfie beginning in the service oi rrinoe raryi* 
and gradually by his merit and ability - advanced himself to the oflu^ of 
Diwan under the Prince. He was subsequent .j promoted to the offioe of 
$ubadar of Patna (which was then in the tiyul or jagir of Prince Parviz). In 
the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, wiien Prince §hah Jahan invaded Bengal 
and Behar vid Telingana and Orissa, and advanced towards Patna, after the 
fall of Ibrahim Khan Fatih Jang (the Bengal Viceroy), accompanied by 
Raial. Bhim, son or Rana Araar Singh (in the text Rana Karan), Mukhahj 
Khin (though he bad with him Allahyar Khan, eon of Iftikhar Kh.n, and 
Sher Khan Afghan), instead of holding out in the fort of Patna, fled to 
Allahabad. After §hal> Jahan’s accession, Mukhali? Khan was appoipte 
Fauidar of Gorakpur, and in the seventh year of Shah Jahan’B reign, was 
appointed a commander of Three Thousand and also Subadar of Telmgana. 
He died in the 10th year of Shah Jahan s reign. (See p. 428, Vol. ; III, 


Hfgsigtr-lll* UfflCLTO)* ___ . . 

8 His real name was Mirza Shamsi.andhe was the eldest son of Az * m 

Mirza ’Aziz Kokah. At the end of Akbar's reign, Shams! was a Commander 
, f Two Thousand, and in the third year of Jahangir s mgo, he reoewed the 
... 4r Jahangir Qnli Khan,” vacant by the death of Jahangir Q 

'll Be, cZ^or ofTohar, andwa. aeot to Gujrat a. depot, of bn, father 

coder AMHUh KMo Biro. daog and Bii* eroeeed 
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panic-stricken, bad left his post, and had fled to Mirza Rustam 1 
to Allahabad. Abdullah quickly advanced to the town of Jhosi, 
which is on the other Bide of the Ganges facing Allahabad, and 
encamped there. As he had taken a flotilla of large vessels with 
him from Bengal, with the help of cannonade crossing the river, 
he encampe at the pleasantly-situate city of Allahabad, whilst 
the main body of Shah Jahan’s army pushed up to Jaunpur. 


PRINCE SHAH JAHAN'S FIGHTINGS WITH THE 
IMPERIAL ARMY, AND HIS WITHDRAWAL TO 
THE UAKHIN. 

When news of Shah Jahan’s advance towards Bengal 
and Orissa reached the Emperor, he sent orders to Prince Parvia 
and Mahabet Khan, who were in the Dakliin, to march 
quickly towards theSubahs of Allahabad and Behar, so that in case 
the Nazim of Bengal was unable to oppose successfully the advance 
of Shah Jahan’s army, they were to engage Shah Jahan. In the 
meantime, news of the fall of Nawab Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, 

at Chausa to proceed to Allahabad, Jahangir Qoli Khan fled from Jaunpur to 
Allahabad and joined Mirza Rustam Safavi there. He subsequently became 
Governor of Allahabad, and on ghah Jahan’s accession, was appointed 
Governor of Surat and Junagarh. He died in mil A.H. at Surat. (See 
Maasir-ul- Umara, p. 524, Vol. I, Pers. text). 

1 Mirza Rnstam Safavi was a son of Saltan Hns&in Mirza, grandson of 
Shah Ismail, king of Persia. Mirza Rustam was appointed by A kbar, Gover¬ 
nor of Mnltan; Akbar also made him a P&njhaz&ri, and gave him Multan aa 
Jagir. One of his daughters was married to Princo Parviz, and another to 
ghah Shuja’. He enjoyed great influence with Jahangir who made him a 
Shathhazarl, and also Governor of Allahabad, which ho successfully held 
against Shall Jahan's General, Abdullah Khin, forcing the latter to retire to 
Jhosi. He was subsequently Governor of Behar. ghali Julian pensioned 
him off, and he died at Agra in 1051. It is worthy of interest to note that 

his grandson, Mirza gafshikao (son of Mirza Hasan Safavi) was Fanjdarpf 
Jessore in Bengal, where he died in 1073 (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 3]4»VqL I). 
After him, I guess Mirzanagar (a seat of old Jessore Musalman Faujdars) is 
named. The family still survives there, thongh impoveriahecW^afshikan’s 
son, Mirza Saifu-d-din. gaf&vi, accepted the title of “Khin” undaj* 
Emperor Aurangzob. (See Afaasir-ul-Umara, Pers. text, p. 478, VoL tti^ 
The Maasir (printed toxt) states that on the death of his father, Mirza 
Hasan $afavi, Mirza Safshikan was appointed Fanjdar of ' Hear ’ iu Bengal, 
‘ Hasr ’ is evidently a misprint or & misreading for * Jasar» (Jc 3 soro). 
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Nazim of Bengal, reached the Emperor, who thereon repeated his 
previous orders to Prince Pai’viz * and Mahabet Khan. Prince 
Parviz with Mahabet Khan and other officers marched towards 
Bengal and Behai*. As the Commander of Shah Jahan’s army, 
drawing the boats towards his side, had fortified the ferries of 
the river Ganges, some delay was caused in the arrival of the 
Imperialists. The Imperialists, with considerable difficulty,, col¬ 
lected thirty flotillas of boats from the zamindars, and under the lat¬ 
ter’s guidance selecting one ford, succeeded in crossing over. For 
some days, both the armies arrayed themselves in front of each 
other. As the Imperialists numbered 40,000, whilst Shah Jaban’s 
army did not number more than 10,000, the advisers of 
Shah Jab an dissuaded the Prince from offering battle. But 
Rajah Bhlra, sou of Rana Karan, unlike other advisers, displayed 
rashness, and with the rashness common to Rajputs insisted that 
he would part company, unless they agreed to fight. Prince 
Shah Jahan, of necessity, considered it expedient to humour Bhira’s 
wishes, despite paucity of troops, and passed orders for fighting. 
Both sides rallying into ranks, commenced to fight. * 

On both sides, the troops rallied »nto ranks, 

Holding in hand daggers, arrows and spears. 


I Prince Parviz was the second son of Emperor Jahangir, and a great 
favourite with the latter. He imitated his father in everything, “ in dress, 
in quaffing wine, in eating, and in night-keeping ” (Iqbalnatnah-i-Jahangiri, 
Faac. 3, p. 279), and “ never disobeyed his Imperial father’s wishes.” He 
died at the age of 38 years in the Dakhin, where he was employed in sub¬ 
jugating the country and in quelliug the insurrection of Malik Amber, in 
1035 A.H., that is, in the twenty-first year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession 
to the throne. He rendered also important services to his father, in opposing 
Shah Jahan’s invasion of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and with the help of his 
generalissimo, Mahabet Khan, defeated Shah Jahan at Benares, and obliged 
the latter to abandon Behar, Bengal and Orissa, and to beat a hasty retreat 
to the Dakhin. (See pp. 233, 239, 240, 273, 279, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Faso 


3, Pers. text, which is a contemporary record). 

t See description of this battle at Benares between the Imperialists under 

Prince Parviz and Mahabet Oau, and Shah Jahin’s troops, in the Iqbalnamoh • 
i-Jahangiri, a contemporary record, p. 233, Pers. text, ghih Jahan was 
totally defeated, owing to the rashness of his favourite officer, Bajah Bhirn, 
who himself fell fighting, being cut to pieces by the Imperial^. The 
Maauir-ul- Utnara states that the battle took place on the side of ^ 


(Nahr.i-Tunus) in the Suburbs of Benares. 
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Tlioy tramped up to the field for fighting, 

Ye a the fire of war blazed up. 

First from both sides, the artillery of the gunners, 

Commenced scattering fire on the hosts. 

From the smoke of the gun-waggons of the two forces, 

You might say a pitchy cloud had formed. 

The cannon-balls showered like hail, 

Yea a storm of destruction blew : 

Yea the heads and hands, the breasts and feet of the Corn- 
Blew like wind on all sides. [manders, 

From blood, yea on ever)' side a stream flowed. 

Yea like fish, the bodies of the heroes throbbed. 

On every side showered stone-rending arrows ; 

They passed right through every body that they lodged in. 
From swords and spears, breasts were torn to shreds ; 

The corpses of heroes fell on the ground. 

But the Imperialists, like stars, 

Hemmed in on the army of the Prince. 

They surrounded the latter in that battle, 

Yea as the ring encircles the finger. 

From Shah Jahan’s army, Rajah Blilm the valorous, 

Was not cowed down by t his .slaughter. 

Some of his race who were his comrades. 

Hurled themselves on the enemy’s force. 

They spurred their horses, yea like lions in fi«rht. 

They drew swords, yea like wafci dragons. 

By one gallant charge, they broke the enemy's ranks, 

And swiftly attacked the euemy’s centre. 

Whoever stood in the way of flint force, 

They hurled down his head on the dust. 

But the veteran Imperialists, 

When they saw that suddenly a calamity had come. 

Spurred on their chargers from every side. 

And attacked that elephant-like hero, Bhim. 

They cut up his body with the sword, 

And hurled him down from his steed on the dust. 

Other commanders and officers (of Shah dalian'. 

Could not advance to his (Bhim’s) rescue. 

The gunners, on seeing this crisis, leaving the artillery, 
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fled, and the arsenal was captured by the Imperialists. Daria 
Khan and other Afghans and Generals ceasing to flght, decamped. 
The Imperialists, collecting from all sides like a circle formed by 
a pair of compasses, surrounded the Prince, who remained at the 
centre. Save and except the elephants carrying flags and standards, 
and select targeteers who were behind the Prince, and ‘Abdallah 
Khan who stood to his right-hand side at a short distance, not a 
single soul remained. At this moment, an arrow hit the horse 
of the Prince. When ‘Abdullah Khan saw that the Prince would 
not retire from the field, he moved up, and by use of great 
entreaties and exhortations, succeeded in bringing out the Prince 
from the field, and placing before him his own horse, induced the 
Prince to mount it. In short, from the battle-field up to Rohtas, 
the contest did not cease. As at this time, Prince Murad liakhsh 1 
was born, and long marches could not be made, leaving him to 
the protection of God and appointing Khedmit Parast Khan and 
some other trusty servants to take care of him, Shall Jahan with 
other Princes and adherents slowly marched towards Patna and 
Behar. At the same time, letters were received from people in 
the Dakhin, especially from Malik ‘Ambar’ the Abyssinian 


l He was tbc fourth and youngest son of §nnh Jnhiin, whose other 80 ..R 
were (1) Darn Shekel., (2) Shf.h Shuja (3) Anrangzcb.-See p. 300, Iqbal. 

niiiiiah-i-Jaluinjh i, Fuse. 3, Pers. text. # 

a Ho «ave no end of trouble to Jahangir. His insurrection .a Tally 

described in the I^balnamah.iJahm.giri, a contemporary record, Fesc. 3, 

pp 234 to 238. The author of the Jqbalnamah-i-Jahangn'i pays a high tribute 

10 his military genius and generalship, to 1,1s administrative c.,pac,t, ami 

vigorous rule in the Dakhin. (See p. 371, Fuse 3, r,ha!nam»/n.-Jol,anj m 

Pcrs text). Ho died at the ripe old age of eighty, holding his o»u ga 
f he imperialists to tho is*. After Malik Amhar the Abyssinian's dsath, In. 
generalissimo Yaq.it Khan the Abyssinian, together with Malik Ambers son, 

officers of Nizam-ul-Mulk. submitted to Kljan Jah.n, 
Jahangir's Viceroy or Subadar in tho Dakhin, in tho twenty-first year of 

Jahangir's secession. (Sec p. 380. Fuse. 3, Pers. text, 

The Maasir-ul-Umnra (Vol. Ill, p. 7), gives some add. tional facts abou 
him. It states that Malik Amber was an Abyssinian slave of the B.j p 

1 • vr a »am Rhih When in 1009 A.H., Queen Chami Sultan or Chan 

“t«“ i A "f:: 

and Bahadur Nizam Shah was taken pnsoner, and kept in the ( 

Malik Amber and Kaju Mian proclaimed their mdopento ^ 

brought to his control tho territory -^end.ng from he ^ of T U g^ ^ 

a point, four kroh from Ahinaduagar and eight kroh from 
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requesting the Prince's return towards the Dakhin. Shah Jaliftn , 1 
after retreat, gammoned D&rab Khan who, after taking oaths, 
had been left as Governor of Bengal, in order to join the Prince 
in his march. Darab Khan, owing to bis disloyalty and kuavety 
putting a wrong interpretation on his call, replied that the 
zftmindars. surrounding him on all sides, had cut off wajrs of 'his 
march, and that, therefore, his egress being difficult, he begged 
to be excused. Shah Jahan losing all hopes of Darab’s arrival, 
and having no body of troops capable of action, was obliged with 
a sorrowful heart, and in an anxious mood, after leaving Dar&b 
IQian’e son in oharge of Abdallah Khan, to march towards Akbar- 
nagar (Rajmahal). From thence carrying all household parapher¬ 
nalia, which had been left there, Shah Jahan marched back towards 

1010 A.H., close to Nandirah, a battle was fought between Malik Amber and 
Mirza Iraj, son of Abdux Rahim Kh an-i- Kh aoin. Malik Amber waa wounded, 
but the Khan-i-Khanan. knowing the adversary’s capacity, waa glad to arrange 
terms of peace. When Akbar died, .and dissensions broke out between 
Emperor Jahangir nnd his son, Prince Shah Jahan, Malik Amber mobilising 
a large force encroached on Imperial territories. In consequence, during 
Emperor Jahangir’s reign, the Imperialists were constantly engaged in war¬ 
fare against Malik Amber, who held ont to the last, and died a natural death 
in 1035 A.H. He lies buried in a mausoleum at Danlatabad, between the 
Shrines of ghah Muntajab-ud-din Zarbakheb and §hah Rajavl Qattil. The 
author of the Maasir-ul- Umara pays a high tribute to Malik Amber, as a 
general and as a soldier, and also as a leader of men and »e an administrator. 
He rnled his dominions vigorously, stamping out nil turbalence, weeding ont 
all bad characters, maintained perfect peaoc in his domains, and always 
strove for the well-being and happiness of the subjects he ruled. In the 
village of Kharki (which wus subsequently namod Aurangabad), he digged 
tanks, l.id out public gardens, and built lofty palaces. He was liberal in 
charities, and very just, and very pious. A poet has written about him. 

*Ji J ry 

j** wOo JUjl^ 31 

1 Prom the battle-field of Benares, after defeat. §]iah Jahan retreated to 
Rohtas (up to which desultory fighting was kept up between the Imperialists 
and §]>ih Jahin’s troops), thence marched to Patna and Behar town, and 
thence to Garhi or Teliagarhi fort. Whilst at Garhi, §hih Jahan summoned 
his Governor of Bengal, Darab Khan, to join him. but the latter made excuses, 
whereon §hili Jahan becoming dispirited went to Rajmahal, and retreated 
thenoe to the Dakhin (beiDg hotly pursued by Prince Parvis and M&hubot 
Khan) across 8arkar iladaran, Midnipur, Orissa and Telingann. (See 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Faso, 8, pp. 239-240). 

26 
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the Dakliin by tlie same route that he had come. Abdullah Khan, 
on knowing the disloyalty and villainy of Darab Khan, slew 
the latter’s grown-up son, and satisfied his grudge. Although 
Shah Jahan sent orders to prevent the son being killed, these had 
no effect. When the news of Shah Jaban’s retreat from Bengal 
to the Dakhin reached the Emperor, the latter ordered that 
Mnkhalas Khan should quickly go to Prince Parviz, who had 
gone to Bengal in pursuit of Shah Jahan, and taking up the office of 
Sazawal (Superintendent of Revenue), should send the Prince with 
other leading noblemen to the Dakhin. Consequently, Prince 
Parviz left for the Dakhin, entrusting the Subab of Bengal 
to the Jaylr of Mahabet Khan and his son Khanahzad Khan. 


o 


THE ASSIGNMENT OF BENGAL IN JAGlR TO 
MAHABET KHAN i AND HIS SON. 

When the Subah of Bengal was assigned, in the shape of 
Jngir, to Nawab Mahabet Khan and his son Khanahzad Khan, 


1 Mahabet Khrin distinguished himself under Einpcror Jahangir in the 
long war curried on in the Dakljn. lie was early attached by the Emperor 
to Prince Parviz, ns atal'iq and generalissimo, when the Prince wns sent to the 
Dakhin to quell the insurrection there. Where Prince Shiih Julian subse¬ 
quently rebelled against his fnthor (Emperor Jahangir), and marching out 
from the Dakhin across Tnlingana invaded Orissa and ovcr-rnn Bengal and 
Behar, the Emperor ordered Mahabet Khiin along with Prince Parviz to oppose 
Shah Jahiin’s progress. In this, Mahabet Khiin (along with Prince Parviz) 
completely succeeded, inflicted a crushing defeat on Shah Julian on the battle¬ 
field of Benares, aud compelled the latter to beat a hasty retreat across 
Behar, Bengal and Orisea into the Dakhin. For this signal military service, 
Mahabet Khan received from Prince Parviz (no doubt, with the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Emperor) Bengal in jagir. His head was soon turned, and he failed 
to send to the Emperor the war-elephnnts taken by him in Bengal, and also 
failed to remit the Imperial revenue from Bengal. For this, the Emperor 
summoned him to his presence for chastisement, when Mahabet S»an adoptc 
the extraordinary and impudent step of getting at the person of the Emperor, 
and placing the latter for some time nndcr surveillance-from wk. a 
length the Emperor was rescued by the bold stratagem of h.s Queen, Nur 
Jnhnn Begam. Mahabet was then sent away in disgrace to Thata, whence he 
went to Guirat, and joined the rebel Prince. Shah Jahan. (See PP-228, 233, 
235 238, 239, 244, 245. 248, 252, 253, 254, 255. 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, , 

262, 263, 276, 277, Faso. 3, Pers. text Iqbalnamah-i-Jahang^, a contemporary 

record, and also Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 385, Vol. Ill)- 
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they, parting company with Prince Pai viz, inarched to Bengal, 
And orders were given to the zamindars of that country to cease 
impeding Darab Khan, and to allow him to e<>me. Da rib Khan, 
without any impediment, came to Mahabet Khan. But when the 
news of Darab’s coming to Mahabet Khan reached the Emperor, 
the latter seut an order to Mahabet Khan to the following effect: 
“What expediency dost thou see in sparing that villain? It behoves 
you, instantly on reading this, to send the head of that mischievous 
rebel to the Imperial presence.” Mahabet Khan, carrying out the 
Emperor’s order, beheaded Darab Khan, and sent the latter’s head 
to the Emperor. And as Mahabet Khan had not sent to the 
Emperor the elephants that he had captured in Bengal, and had 
defaulted in payment of a large amount of the Imperial Revenue, 
the Emperor’ passed orders to the effect that ‘Arab Dast Ghaib 1 
should go to Mahabet Khan, confiscate the elephants and send 
them to the Emperor, aud tell Mahabet Khan, that if he got proper 
accounts, he Rhould submit them personally to the Emperor, and 
pay up all Revenue arrears to the Imperial exchequer. Mahabet 
Khan first sent the elephants to the Emperor, and subsequently 
after appointing his son Khanalizad Khan to be Subadar of 
Bengal, set out to meet the Emperor with four or five thousand 

From the Maasir-ul-Umara (p. 385, Vol. Ill), the following additional 
facts about Mahabet Khan are gleaned. His real name was Zamairth Beg, 
his futher’s name being Ghiwar Bog Kabuli. He was a Razavi Sayyid. 
Ghiwar Beg came from Shiraz to Kabul, and thence to India, and entered 
Akbar’s service, and distinguished himself in the battle of QJjitor. Zumanah 
Beg, in youth, entered Prinoe -Salim's service as an ahadi, and soon was 
advanced to the office of Bakhahi under the Prince. In the beginning of 
Jahangir’s reign, Zamanah Beg was appointed to be commander of three 
thousand, and received the title of Mahabet Kh»n. Re was deputed to sorve 
with Prince Shah Johan in the Dakhin, and in the 12th year of Jahangir's 
r^ign, was appointed $ubadar of Kabul. In the 17th year, dissensions broke 
out between Emperor Jahangir and Prince ^hah Jahan, and Mahabet Kh an 
was recalled from Kabul. When Shah Jahan ascended the throne, ho ad¬ 
vanced Mahabet Kh an to the rank of Haft hauari, and oonferred on him the 
title of “ Khan-i-Khanan Sipasilar,” and appointed him $ubad«r of Ajmir, and 
next, Snbadar of the Dakbin. He died in 1044 A.H. 

1 He appears to have been employed by Emperor Jahangir on similar 
missions with reference to other refractory princes and officers, such as Hoshang, 
son of Prince Danyal, and Abdnr Rahim Khin-i-Khinin and Miihabot Khan. 
(See p. 244, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri Pens, text, Faso. 3, and also Muasir-ul- 
Umara, p. 392, Vol. 3). 
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blood-thirsty Rajput cavalry, and resolved inwardly that in case 
any harm or injury were attempted against bis honour, property 
pr life, he with his family and children would be prepared to face 
martyrdom. When news of his arrival reached the Emperor, order 
was passed that he would not be granted an audience, so long as 
he did not pay up the Revenue arrears to the Imperial Exchequer, 
and so long as he did not redress by exercisej>f justice the public 
grievances against him. Afterwards summoning to his presence 
Barkhurdar, son of Khwaja* Nak§hbandi, to whom Mababet, Khan, 
without 8 the Emperor’s approval, hau betrothed bis daughter, the 
Emperor had him disgracefully whipped and thrown into prison, 
with his neck bound and head bare. In the morning, Mahabefc 
Khan rode out with his cavalry, and without making obeisance to 
the Emperor, iu an insolent and daring manner broke open the 
door of the Emperor’s Private Chamber , 3 entered it with four 
hundred or five hundred Rajputs, saluted the Emperor in hunting 
and travelling unit, and marched back towards his own residence.* 


1 In. p. 253, Faac. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, “Khwajah ‘Umar 
Nakshbandi.” 

8 In the printed text, the words occur “ ” w h' c h i® 

obviously a mistake. The words should be “ <*•” I 8 ®* 

p. 253, Faac. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri). i ; „ 

8 In the printed Persian text, there is a mistake : the word “ 

(see p. 256, Faac. 3, Iqbalnamah) is misprinted in the Riyaz as “ cfjb 

The Ghnsalkha.m or ‘ Bathing Room * was a luxury in Mughal days: it was 
fitted up elegantly with cooling apparatus and on sultry days, the Mughal 
Emperors and the Mughal Omara passed much time in it, transacting bus- 
iness.. Thus, ' Ghusalkhana’ gradually came- to signify a ‘Private Chamber, 


or a ‘ khasUiana/ f . 

* The nuthor of the Riyai has borrowed the account from the Iqbalnama - 

i-Jah*ngiri (see pp. 256-257, Faso. 3), hut in his attempt to condense it, he has 

rendered his account slip-shod and confused. The author of the Iqbalnamah- 

i-Jahangiri, named Mn’tamid I^an, was Jahangir's Bakhshi at the time, an 

was an eye-witness of what occurred. From the account that he gives, i 

appears tint the Emperor was' returning at the time to Hmd^jrom 

Kabul, that he had hi. camp pitched » the bank, of the n«r Ehh.t^ 

Jhelam), «h. t he was alone there with some cohere, ..oh ss 

Ghaib Mir Mansur Badakhshi, Jaweher Khun the Eunuch, Pirn . 

S.dmat Khin the E.n.ch, Baland Khin, “d ^.a- 

and three or fo.r others, that all the rest of the Irnpena office™“ , 0 

dant. ioclnding Asif Khan the Prime Mm,.tor, hadleft *"* be 
the eastern banks of the river Seizing, therefore, this opport y. 
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In short as the Imperial army had pone towards Thatab, Mahabet 
Khan was ordered to join it there. In the meantime, Prince Parviz 
died. As Sharif Khan 1 had entrenched himself in the fort o* 
Thatah, Shah Jahan’a army marched back to the Dakhin. Mahabet 
10>an after reaching Thatah sent letters to §hah Jahan, avowing 
his loyalty, and Shah Jahan being conciliated, Mahabet Kljaq 
entered the former’s service. In consequence, the Subah of Bengal 
was transferred from Khanahzad Khan, son of. Mahabet Khan, to 
Mnkkaram Khan, 8 son of Muazzam Khan, and the Province of 

Khan, leaving some Rajput troops to guard the bridge, marched np to tho 
Imperial tent with a large number of Eajpnt cavalry. At tho time, tho 
Emperor was reposing in the Khaakhana. Mahabet Khan fearlessly broke 
open the door, and entered it with about 500 Raj pot cavalry, and paid 
obeisance to the Emperor. The Emperor coming out of the tent, seated 
himself on the Imperial Palanquin, which had lain in front of the tent- 
Mihabet Khan came quite close to the palanqain, and addressed the Emperor 
as follows: 41 Fearing that through the vindictiveness and malioe of Asif 
Khan, I should be disgraced, tortured and killed, I have dared to take tLis 
daring step of personally throwing myself on the Imperial protection. 8ire» 
if I deserve to be killed and punished, kill and punish me indoor Imperial 
preaenoe” (p. 266, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah). In the meantime, Mahabet Khan's 
Rajput cavalry surrounded the Imperial tent from all sides. Then Mahal r-t 
Khan told the Emperor that that was the usual time for the Emperor to go 
out hunting, and asked the Emperor to mount a horse. Tho Emperor mount- 
ed a horse, and went out some distance and then leaving the horse mounted 
nn elephant. Mahabet Khin in hunting dress accompanied the Emperor and 
led the latter-to his own camp. Finding that Nur Jahan Begam had been 
left behind, he led back the Emperor to the Imperial tent, but in the mean- 
time Nur Jahan had gone across the river and had joined her brother, Asif 
Khin and was busy concerting measures to rescue the Emperor. After some 
days, by adoption of an ingenious and a bold stratagem—when the efforts of 
all the Imperial offioers had failed—Nur Jahan succeeded in rescuing her 
Royal Consort, and in banishing Mihabet Khan, who waa sent in disgrace 
to Thatah. (See p. 276, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah i-Jahtmgirt) Mahabet Khau 
subsequently joined Shah Jahan in the Dakhin. 

1 In the Iqbalnamah, “ Sharifu-l-Mulk” it appears that Prince ghih 
Jahsn had gone from the Dakhin to invade the provinoe of Thatah. Then 
gharifn-l-Mulk, on behalf of Prince ghahriynr, held the Fort of Thatah with 
4,000 cavalry and 10,0o0 infantry. On hearing the news, the Emperor 
Jahangir sent an Imperial army to repel §fc*h Jahan's invasion, and Mihabet 
Kh in. waa sent on the same errand, ghih Jahan was obliged to raise the 
siege, and to march bat* to the Dakhin vid Gujrat (See /gboZtwwnk and also 
UaaMiT-ul-Uvuira, Pars, text, Fasc. 9, pp. 281*282). . . 

* Mukkaram Khan was a son of Shaikh Bnyasid Muaonm Khin. grand* 
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Patna was entrusted ta_Mirza Rustam Safavi. 1 It is said that on 
the day the patent transferring the §ubahdari of Bengal from 
Khanahzad Khan to Nawab Mukarrara Khan was drawn up at 
ShahJahnnabad (Delhi), Shah Neamatullah 2 Firuzpuri composing 
a Qasidah (an Ode) in praise of Khanahzad Khan, transmitted 
it to the latter, and in this Qasidah, there was one liue which 
was indicative of Khanahzad’s supercession, and that line was 
this :— 

tt tty j* Jr* 


Translation : 


I am in love with thee, O budding rose, like a nightingale, 
Thy cypress, however, is a new spring and a sight to others. 

.When Khanahzad Khan perused the above lines, he antici¬ 
pated his supercession, and made preparations to pack up. And 
after one month the Imperial order of recall was received by 
him. 


son of Shaikh Salim Qhishti of Fatihpar Sikri. Jahangir conferred on Shni)^ 
Bayazid the title of Muajgam Khan and made him $ubadar of Delhi. Mua**am 
Khan’s son, Mukkaram Khan, was a son-in-law of Islam Khan I, JahaDgirs 
Viceroy in Bengal, and rendered important services under th- ’atter. He 
conquered Kuch Hijo (a portion of Kuch Behar) and captured its zemindar 
or Rajah, Parichat (Padshahnamah 11, 64 ), and for some time remained as 
Governor of Kuch Hajo. Later, he was appointed Governor of Orissa, and 
conquered Khurdah (South Orissa) and annexed it to the Delhi Empire. In 
the sixteenth year, he came to court, and was made SuWar of Delhi. In 
the 21st year, he was sent to Beng - Governor in the place of Khanahzxd 
Khan, Mahabet Khan’s son. (See pp.286, 287, 291, Fasc. 3, Iqlalnamah-x- 
Jahangiri, and also Moasir-ul-Umara). A gale upset his boat, and he was 
drowned in the river with all his companions. 

t See n. ante. 

The author of the Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri mentions that M.rza Rustam 
Safavi was appointed by Jahangir $ubad«r of Vilayet-i-Behar and Patna, m 
the 21st year of the Emperor’s reign. (See p. 280, Fasc. 3, Pers. tcx , 

Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, and also Maatir-ul-Umara). 

* Later on in the text, he is described as a Saint, in whom Pnneo khah 

Bhuja had great faith. 
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NEZAMAT OF NAWAB MUKKARAM KHAN. 

In the 21st year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1030 A.H., Mukkaram Khan was appointed to the Nezamat of the 
Suhali of Bengal. Many months had not elapsed, when by chance, 
au Imperial firmau came to his address. The Khan in order to 
receive it, advanced. 1 As the time for afternoon prayer had arrived, 
he ordered his servants to moor his ooat towards the bank, so that 
he might turn to business, after finishing prayer. The boatmen 
attempted to take the barge towards the bank. At this time, a 
strong wind blew, and sent the boat adrift. A severe gale coupled 
with a storm-wave, caused the boat to sink. Mukkaram {Chan 
with his companions and associates was drowned, and not a single 
man escaped. 8 

-o- 

NEZAMAT OF NAWAB FIDAI KHAN. 5 

When news of Mukkram Khan being drowned reached 
the Emperor in the 22ud year of the Emperor’s accession 

l This incident illustrates the solemn personality of the ‘ Great Mughal ’ 
in those days, and the ceremonial homage paid fyim by his officers. The 
practice of advancing several miles to receive imperial orders and firmans, 
existed throughout the Mughal regime. 

s Sec similar account in Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Fasc. 3, Pors. text, 
p 287. 

* “ Fidai Khan ” and “ Jdn Nisar Kh.iu ” or “ Janbaz Khan ” were his 
titles, his name being Mirza Hedaitullah. He should not be confounded with 
Mir Zarif who also received the title of Fidai Khan.” When Mir Zarif 
received this title of Fidui Khan, Mirza Hedaitullah who held the same title 
from before, received the now title of “ Jan Kisir Khan ” from Shah Jahiin the 
Emperor. In the beginning, in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Hedait- 
nllah was “ Mir Bahr-i-Nawarah ” or Admiral of the Imperal Fleet, and being 
patronised by Mahabet Khan, he advanced rapidly in influence. In the quarrel 
between Mahabet Khan and Emperor Jahangir, he took sides with his 
patron, Mahabet Khan, and subsequently fled to Rohtas. On return in the *>2nd 
year of Jahangw’s reign, he was appointed Viceroy of Bengal, in succession to 
Mukkaram Khan, who had been drowned, the arrangement entered into being 
that he should yearly remit from Bengal, in the shape of presents, five iocs for the 
Emperor and five lacs of rupees for the Empress Nur Jahin (no doubt, over and 
above the Minim] Imperial revenues). In Shih Jabin’e reign, hewn, moiled 
from Bengal and received Jannpnr i„ <i,ai (or and aubeeqnently 

pointed Paajdir of Gorakpur. Ho then helped Abdultah Sjin, Governor of 
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corresponding to 1036 A.H., Nawab Fidai Khfin was appointed 
Viceroy of the $ubah of Bengal. Since at that period, besides rare 
silkstuffs of this country, and elephants and aloes-wood and amber¬ 
gris and other presents and gifts, no specie used to be presented to 
the Emperor, at this time, contrary to the former practice, it was 
settled that every year five lacs of rnpees as present to the Emperor 
and five lacs of rupees as present to Nur Jahan Begam—in all 
ten lacs of rupees should be remitted to the Imperial Exchequer. 1 
When on the 27th 8 of the month of Safar 1037 A.H., Emperor 
Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir, whilst returning from Kashmir, 
died at Rajor, his son Abul Muzzafar Shahabuddin Shah Jahan 
(who was then in the Dakhin) marched out, and through the 
noble exertions of A?af Jah A?af Khan 8 (after destroying and 
extirpating his brothers) ascended the Imperial throne at Delhi. 
Then the Sub&h of Bengal was transferred from Fidai Khan to 
Qasim Khnu. 


Behnr, in the conquest of Bhojpur or Ujjain. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 12, 
Vol. 3). 

1 This Fiscal Provincial Contract under Fidai Khin is also noted in t**e 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, p. 291. 

* In the Iq6alnamah,“ 28th $afar (Sunday) Emperor Jahangir died in the 
22nd year of his reign, whilst returning from Kashmir towards Lahore ” He 
was buried a*. Lahore in a garden whioh had been laid out by his beloved 
Consort, the Empress Nur Jahan. [See Iqbalnamah, Fasc. 3, p. 294). 

B HiB titles were “ A?if KhSn A?if Jah,” his name being Mirra Abul 
Hasan. He was a son of Ttamad-u-dMulnh, and the eldest brother of the 
Empress Nur Jahan Regam, and he was father of Arjumund Banu Begam alias 
Mumtaz Mahal, the beloved ^onaortof Emperor Shah Jahan, (whose memory is 
enshrined in marble by the Taj at Agra). In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he waa appointed to the Man?ab of 8h°sh hatari, and subsequently raised to a 
haft hazari, and was also appointed §ubadar of the Panjab, and Valdl or Prime 
Minister. In 1037 A H. when Jahangir on return from Kashmir died on the 
way near Rajor, Nur Jahan (who espoused the cause of Prinoe Sh-hriyar) 
wanted to imprison A?if ^an (who espoused Prinoe §h£h Jahan s cause), 
but Asif Khan conld not be seized or brought back. A?if Bian sent a swi 
runner, named Benaresi, a Hindn, to Shih J.hin who waa then tn OnjrHt. 
Shih Jahan qnickly marched out to dgm. where he was “ 

Emperor, whilst Sltahriyar and other princes were soon imprisoned and 
made away with. On his accession, Shih J.h.n Bare d,ri E»» *£ 
title of '• Eminn.d.danlah, ” and msde him a Sah fm.ori. 

mcl a w «■ ..jli. ijuof Ai" is a ohronogram 

died at Lahore in 1051 A.H. 

which yields the above date. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 151, VoL 1). 
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NEZAMAT OF NAWAB QA8IM KHAN.' 

When Qasim KhSn succeeded to the Nezamat of Bengal, like 
his predecessors in office, he devoted himself to the affairs of 

l It is strange that the Riyai should give such a meagre account of 
the Administration of Nawab Qasim Khan, the first Bengal Viceroy appointed 
by Emperor Shah Jahan. Yet this Administration is peculiarly interesting 
and significant from tho modern stand-point, as the chronicle of this adminis¬ 
tration contains, for tho first time, a reference to a conflict {no doubt, then ur 
important) bctweon tho Christian European merchants in Bengal and the 
Musalman Viceroys of Bengal. To supplement tho account of this Musalman 
V : -'>roy wivh some additional facts gleaned from tho Maatir.ul • Umam, would 
therefore be interesting. 

Qnsim Khan was a son of Mir Murad of Juain (in tho Vilayet of Baihaq) 
Mir Murad was a loading Sayyid of that place, whence he migrated into the 
Dakhin. Ho was bravo and a capital archer, and was ongngod by Emperor 
Akbar to train up Prince Khurram. Ho was subsequently appointed Bakshi 
of Lahore, in tho 46th your of Akbar’s reign. His son, “ Qasim JjQian ” (this 
was evidently his title, his aotual name is not given in the Maastr) was a 
man of culture and litorary habits. Under Islura Khin Q^iRhti Faruqi 
(Jahangir’s Bengal Viceroy), Qasim Khin servod as Khatanchi or Treasuror- 
General of Bengal. Islnm Khiin took particular interest in training him up. 
Somo timea ftor, Qnsim Khan was lucky in getting married to Manijah Bogam, 
sister of tho Emprcsa Nur Jahan. This matrimonial alliance was a turning 
point in Qasim Khan’s fortune; ho was Boon advanced in rank and dignity. 
Tho witty courtiers of tho timo called him “Qasim Khan Manijah.” Ho soon 
became an associate of tho Emperor Jahangir. Towards tho end of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was appointed Subndar (or Viceroy) of Agra. In tho first yoar of 
Shah Jahin’s reign, tho Emperor (Shah Jahiin) raised him to the Manjab of 
Panjhatari, and appointed him gubadnr (Vioeroy) of Bongal, in place of 
Fidai Khan. During his stay in Bengal (during Jahangir’s reign), Shah 
Jahiin had becomo personally apprised of the oxccssos practiced by tho 
Christians (Portuguese, obviously) resident in tho Port of Hughli. For in¬ 
stance, Shah Jahan had como to know that those often took unauthorised leases 
of adjoining pargannas, oppressed the tenantry of those pargannas, and some¬ 
times by tempting offers, converted them to Christianity, and even sent them 
to Parang (or Europe). Further these Christians (Portuguese, obviously) 
carried on similar malpractioes even in pargannas, with which they had no 
connection. Further, these Christians, under the pretext of carrying on 
trading transactions, ad in the beginning established some ware-houses 
whioh they had gradnally and clandestinely, by bribing local officers, converted 
into large fortified buildings. In oonsequence, the bnlk of the trade whioh had 
found its way, hitherto, to tho old Imperial emporium at Satgaon, was 
diverted to the new port of Hughli. In consideration of the abovo cironm- 
atancea, the Emperor ghih Jahan, whilst sending QSsirn Khan to Bengal 

27 
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administration, and to the putting down of disturbances. In the 
sixth year of Shah Jahan’s accession, he marched against the 
Christians and Portuguese who had become insolent in the port of 
Hughli, and after fighting expelled and defeated them. As a 
reward for this service, he received favours from the Emperor, 
but he soon after died. 

-o- 


NEZAMAT OF NAWAB ‘AZAM KHAN. 

•• •• 


After this, Nawab ‘Azam Khan 1 was appointed to the 
Nezamat of Bengal. As he could not properly discharge the 


as his Viceroy, pave the latter instructions to expel the foreign Christian 
(Portuguese) traders from tho port of Hughli. Accordingly, in the 4th year of 
ghah Jahan's reign, Qusim Khan sent his son ’lnaitullah Khan in com- 
pany of Allahvar Khan and other officers to Hughli, and he sent also by the 
sea routo vid Chittagong another company of troops on a fleet of vessels 
from the Imperial Naivarah or Fleet stationed in Dacca, so that the 
Portuguese might not escape by water, giving out at the same time 
that tho expedition had as its objective Hijli. These besieged Hughli, 
and after tho fighting was protracted to three months and a half, 
succeeded in storming it, and in expelling the Christian (Portuguese) traders 
from it. 2,000 Christians # wore killed in the fighting, 4,400 were taken 
prisoners, and 10.000 Indian captives that were in the hands of the Portuguese 
■were released, and 1,000 Musalman soldiers got killed in the fighting. Three 
days after this victory (in 1041 A.H.)Qisim Khin died of disease. He built the 
Cathedral Mosque at Agra in Anguh Khin bazaar. (See p. 78, Vol. 3, Maastr- 


Ul A’zim Khan's real name was Mir Muhammad Baqir, his titles being 
<« Iradat Khan," and subsequently “ A'zim Khin." He was a Sayyid of Sava 
which is in 'Iraq. On arrival in India, ho was appointed Faujdar of S.alkot 
and Gujrat, through tho interest taken in him by A?if Khan M.rza Ja far, who 

married to him his daughter. Then he was presented to Emjwror Jahangir, 
who gave him (on the recommendation of Eminu-d-daulah A?if Khan) a g . 
Mansab and the office of Imperial Khansaman. In the 15th year of Jahangir 8 
reign he was appointed Subadar (Governor) of Kashmir and next Mir Baggi 
under tho Emperor directly. On Shah Jahin's accession to the throne, Sh«h 
Jahan raised him to the rank of Pa, jhatari, and also to the office of wter of 
c Diwan In the second year of Shih Jahan’B reign, he was sot to 

f rm P the Revenue Administration of tho Provinces in tho D.fchin. In the ttnrd 
Tlr “e reooivtd tho title of " A'zim Khin,- and wan employed by the Emper¬ 
or for ohastising Khin Jahan Lodi and for the conquest « ' 
kingdom in tho Uakhin. Thongh ho succeeded m 
Leo, and though ho stormed the fort of Dharwnr, h.s semoes m the 
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duties of a Governor, the work of administration fell into confu¬ 
sion. The Assamese, making an incursion, invaded and ravaged 
many of the pargannahs within the Imperial domains, and along 
with much riches and effects captured and carried away ‘Abdus 
Salaro, 1 who had gone on an expedition to Gauhati with 1,000 
Cavalry and numerous infantry. When this news reached the 
Emperor, the latter superseded ‘Azam Khan, and appointed Islam 
Khan, who had much experience in the work of administration 
and was one of the principal ‘ Omard of Jahangir, to the office of 
Subadar of Bengal. 

-o- 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM KHAN. 

When Nawab Islam Khan was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
as he was an experienced and a sagacious ruler, on his arrival in 
did not satisfy the Emperor, who sent him to Bengal as Viceroy, in succession 
to Qasim Khan, who died in the 5th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. He continu¬ 
ed in Bengal as Viceroy for three years only* and in tho 8th j'oar was trans¬ 
ferred to Allahabad, and subsequently to Gujrat, and lastly to Jaunpur, where 
ho was Rector of the Jaunpur University, and died in 10o9 A.II., in his 70th 
year, and was buried in a garden which ho had laid out on tho banks of tho 
Jaunpur river. His daughter was married to Prince Shah Shuja (after 
tho latter had lost his first wife, a daughter of Mirza Rustam Safavi). Uo 
possessed many good qualities, and was very strict in auditing the accounts 
of 'Amils (Collectors of Revcnuo). (Seo llaasir-uUUmara, p. 174, Vol. I). 

I This 4 Abdus Salam would seem to be tho Abdus Salam (son of Muaz&un 
Khan, §ubadar of Delhi) who opportunely reinforced Shujait Khun at tho 
decisive battlo near Dhaka (Dacca) with the Afghan leader Osman Lohani. 
Ho would seem, therefore, to have been a brother of Mukkarnm Kban (an¬ 
other eon of Muatsam Khan) who was Governor of Bengal and who was con¬ 
queror of Kuch Hajo (or Kuch Behar) and Khurdali. ‘Abdus Salam at tho 
timo would seem to have been Governor of Kuch Hajo. in succession to his 
brother Mukkaram Khan, and to have invaded Assam. (Seo n. ante). 
The Alamgimamah (p. 680, Fasc. VII, Pena, text) calls him 41 Shaikh 
Abdus Salam,” and states that towards tho early part of Shah J&hin's reign, 
he was ‘ Faujdar ’ of c Hajo > (that is, Kuch Hajo, or western part of Kuch 
Behnr), and that at Gauhati he together with many others was captured by 
tho Assamese, and that, to chastise tho Assameso, an expedition to Assam 
was shortly after (during the Viceroyalty of Islam Khan II alias Mir Abdus 
Salam) sent out under command of Siadat Khan (Islam Khan's brother), but 
that tho expedition reached only Kajal (which is on the frontier of Assam), 
and did not result in any decisive issue, sb Islam Khan was shortly after 
recalled by the Emperor to assume the office of Imperial Vizier at Delhi. 
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the Subfth, be vfrgorously set himself to the work of administra¬ 
tion. He organised a punitive expedition against the refractory 
Assamese, and also planned to conquer Knch Bebar and Assam. 
Marching towards those tracts and fighting many battles, he 
chastised those wicked tribes, recovered the Imperial vuihals whioh 
had been over-run by the latter, and marched against Kueh Behar. 
After much fightings, he stormed numerous forts, and then extir¬ 
pated the refractory Assamese. At this juncture, Islam Khan 1 was 
recalled by Shah Jahan, for the purpose of being installed in the 
office of Vazir. And order was sent-to Nawab Saif Khan 2 to the 


1 Islam K^an Ma^Kadi; his nctual nnmo was Mir Abdus Salum, and his 
titles wero ‘‘Ikhti?!? Khan” and subsequently “ Islam Khan.” He should 
not be confounded with “ I slim Khan Chishti Faruqiwhose real name was 
Shaikh ’Aluu-d-din, and who was Viceroy of Bengal, under Emperor Jahangir. 

Mir Abdus Salam was in the beginning a Munshi or Secretary of Prince 
Shah Jahan. In 1030 A.H. (daring Jahangir's reign), he was VakiUi-Darbar 
or Prince Shah Jabon's Political Agent at the Imperial Court (Shah Jahan 
being engaged at the time in affairs connected with tho Dakhin), and at the 
samo time rocoivcd the title of " Ikhti?S? Khan.” When dissensions broke 
out between Shah Jahan and Emperor Jahangir, Mir Abdus Salam joined 
Shah Jahan. On Shah Jahan’s accession to the throne, ho raised Mir Abdus 
Salam to tho rank of Chaharhazan, bestowed on him the title of “ Islam 
Khin,” and appointed him Bakhshi and subsequently Governor of Gujrat, 
with command of Five Thousand. In the 8th year, on the recall of A’sam 


Khan (tho Bengal Viceroy), Mir Abdus Salam alias Islam Khan Maflhadi was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal. In the 11th year of Shah Jahan’s accossion, 
he achieved several notablo triumphs, viz., (1) the chastisoment of tho 
Assamese, (2) capture of the son-in-law of tho Assam Rajah, (3) capture of 
fifteen Assam forts, (4) capture of Srighat andMando,(6) successful establish¬ 
ment of Imperial military ont-posts or Thanas in all the mahals of Koch Hajo 
(tho western portion of Knch Behar), (6) capture of 500 Koch war-vessels. 
Manik Rai, brother of the Rajah of Arrakan, also at this time came to Dhaka 
(Dacca) and took refuge with Islam Khan. In the 13th year (in tho text, cor¬ 
rectly, 11th year), Islam Khan was called back by Bhih Jahan from Bengal, 
and installed in the office of Imperial Vazir. Ho was subsequently appointed 
Viceroy of the Dakhin, where he died at Aurangabad in tho 21st year of 
Jahan’s reign, in 1057 A.H. He was buried in a mansolcum at Aurangabad. 
He was a learned scholar, a brave general and a sagacious administrator. (See 

Maasir-ul-Umnra, p. 162, Vol. I). . , M ]i . ,l 

a Saif Khan Mirza $afi was a son of Amanat Khan. He manned Mal.kah 

Shah, Bister of Oppress Me.nl.* Mahal, and a d.nghter of A,if 
d-daulah, and was thus closely connected with Emperor Shah Jaban by mar 
riage. He first became Diwhn of tho $Qbah of Gajrat, and foe^b.s vmtory 
’Abdullah Kljan under daring circumstances, was appoiute 


over 
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effect that the Nizaraatof Bengal was assigned to Prince Muham¬ 
mad Shuj'a, and that until the latter’s arrival, he should, as Prince’s 
Deputy, carry on the work of Bengal administration. As Islam 
Khan, in the very midst of fighting, had to march back to the 
Imperial presence, the work of Assam conquest was left incomplete, 
and his departure was a signal for fresh disturbances amongst 
the Assamese. This happened towards the end of the 11th year 
of Shah Jahan’s reign. 


RULE OF PRINCE MUHAMMAD SHUJ'A. 

In the 12th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, Prince Muhammau 
Shuj'a 1 arrived in Bengal, and made Akbarnagar or Rajraahal the 

Gajrat, and also received the title of " Saif Khio.” He was subsequently 
appointed by Emporor §hah Jahan to be Governor of Bchar (whero at Patna 
he bnilt several lofty pnblio edifices). [$afiabad town, near Jatnalpur in 

Monghyr, I guess, wae bnilt by him, and is named so after him. There is 

• 

still a place in it colled “ $afi Sarai ” or “ Safi's inn.” If my meirtory serves 
'nie aright, I found a big well in Monghyr town near the Club, which bears 
an inscription to show that it was built by Saif Khan]. In the 6th year of 
SliJh Jahau’s reign, he became Governor of Allahabad ; in the 8th year, he 
was selected as ^vernor of Gajrat, and next appointed Commandant of 
Agra. In the 12th year, when Islam Khan Mashadi was sammoned back 
from Bengal to Delhi, to assume charge of the portfolio of Imperial Vazarat, 
Bengal was assigned to Prince Shoh §huj‘a. As ttfc Princo was at tho time 
away at Kabul, Saif Khan received orders to administer Bengal on behalf of 
the Prince, during his absence. In the 13th year of Shah Jahan’e reign (in 
1049 A.H.) Saif Khan MTrza Safi died in Bengal, and his wife Malikah Binu 
died the following year. (See ilaasir-xtl-Umara, p. 416, Vol. II). 

1 Prince Shah Shuj'a was the second Bon of Emperor Shah Jnhan, whoso 
ot r sons wore (1) DIra Shekoh, (2) Aurangzeb, and (S) MurSd. §hih Shuj'a 
w a ^ married to a daughter of Mirra Rustam Safavi, and subsequently (on tho 
death of his firs, wife) to a daughter of Nawab ‘Azam Khan (a former Bengal 
Viceroy). Shah Shuj'a, on appointment to Bengal, temporarily removed tho 
Viceregal Capital from Dacca to Rajmahal. Ho twice ruled ovor BeDga), 
that is, once for eight years, and again (aftor a break of two years) for 
another eight years. Shah §huj'a’s rulo over Bengal was marked by the intro¬ 
duction of financial reforms and by tho growth of revenue. " About 1658 
A.C. he prepared a new rent-roll of Bengal, which ahowed 31 Sarkars and 
1,350 mahnls, and a total revenue on Khaha and Jagir lands of Rs. 13,115,907 
exclusive of abuxibs.” (See Blochmann's Contr. to history of Bengal and the 
Padihahnamah). Shah Shnj'a was a lover of architecture, and be built 
numerous marble edifices iu Rajmahal, Monghyr and Dacca. He also 
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scat of his Government, and adorned it with grand and hand¬ 
some edifices. The Prince deputed to Jahangirnagaror Dacca his 
Deputy and father-in-law, Nawab ‘Azam Khan. 1 The affairs of 
administration which had fallen into confusion by the departure 
of Islam Khan, received now fresh eclat. For a period of eight 
years, the Prince devoted himself to the work of administra¬ 
tion. In the 20th year 8 of Shah Jahan’s reign, the Prince was 
recalled to the Imperial presence, and Nawab ‘Itaqad Khan was 
appointed to the Nizamat of the Subah of this country. 


-u 


NTZAMAT OF NAWAB ‘ITAQAD KHAN. 

When Nawab ‘Itaqad Khan 8 being appointed to the Nizamat 
of Bengal arrived in this country, ho ruled over Bengal for two 

extended his- Bengal Satrapy by incorporating therein Sarkars Monghyr and 
Behar (eco Alamgirnamah), bnt shortly after ho received a oheok in his 
onward careor by coming in collision with his clever brother, Aurangzeb, and 
at length fled to Arrnkan where he perished. 

I Soe n., ante . 

• * In the text is evidently a misprint for 

8 ‘Itaqad Khan Mirza Shapur was a son of ‘Itamd-u-danlah, uud a 
brother of A?if Khan Mirza Abnl Hasan, and therefore, a brother also of 
Empress Nur Jahfm (Mnasir-ul-Umara, p. 180, Pers. text, Vol. I., Fnsc. 11). 

Professor Blochmann’s list (p. 511, Ain, Tr., Vol. I), does not give his name. 
In the 17th year of Jahangir's reign, ho was appointed Governor of Kashmir,, 
and continued there for a long period. He was also raised by Emperor 
Jahangir to a command of five thoasand. In the 5th year of Shah Jahan s 
rei-n, he was recalled from Kashmir. In the 16th year, he was appointed 
Governor of Behar, and whilst there, in the 17th year, ho organised and 
despatched an . expedition to Palaan (Palamow) under Zabardaafc Ss« f an 
defeated its zemindar or Rajah, named Partab, who sobm.tted to the 
Emperor and agreed to pay an annual tribute of one lac of rupees. In ho 
IZ2 of ShTh 1.W reign, when Prince Shih SM* 
from Bengal, 'Itnqid KMn in addition to hi, Governor,^ of Beh»r w. 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal, where he eonfnned for two yeara^ In the 23 
year of Shah Jahin’s reign (1060 A.H.) ‘Itaqad Khan died at Agra He a 
a man of great refinement and culture, and his aesthet.c tastes led him 
be one .of the fonnders of a new and elegant style of architecture. He 
n'Uace on a new and improved design at Agra. 
a P In Alamgirnamah (p. Ill) ‘Itaqad Khan is mentioned as a son of Emm - 
d-donlah Asif Khan. (See Ma^ul-Umam, Vol. I, Fasc. 2, Pers. text, p. 
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years. In the 22nd year of Shah Jahan’a reign, he was superseded, 
and Prince Muhammad Shuj'a was for the second time re-appointed 
to the Nizamat of Bengal. 


AN ACCOUNT OP THE RULE OF SHAH SHUJ'A, FOR THE 
SECOND TIME, AND THE END OF HIS CAREER. 

When, for the second time, Prince Muhammad Shoj'a arrived 
in Bengal, for eight years more he carried on vigorously the work 
of administration, and conquering other tracts added laurels to 
himself. In the 30th year of the Emperor’s accession, corres¬ 
ponding to 1067 A.H., Emperor Shah Jahan fell ill. As 
the period of illness become protracted, 1 and the Members of 

1 Emperor ghah Jahan fall ill at Delhi on 7th Zil-haj 1067 A.H. ( Atom - 
fimamah, p. 27). At the time of the Emperor’s illness, Prince Dara ghekob, 
the eldest son, was at Agra. Prince Shnj'a, the second son, was in Bengal; 
Aurangzeb, the third son, wa9 in the Dakhin ; whilst Prince Mnrad, the fourth 
son, was in Gnjrat. Owing to illness, §hah Jahan was invisible to the pnblio 
as well as to his ministers and officers, and great confusion in State affairs 
occurred, and Dara Shekoh went to the Emperor, and took into his hands 
the reins of Government. In order to make himself thoroughly master of the 
situation, Dara Shekoh aimed to keep the Emperor fnlly under his control 
and so forcibly removed the Emperor together with all royal treasures from 
Delhi on 20th Muharram, 1068 A.H. (1086 in the printed Pors. text is a mis¬ 
print) to Agra, whioh was reached on 19th $>»far, 1068 A.H. In the mean¬ 
time, Mnrad proclaimed himself King in Gnjrat, whilst ghnj'a similarly 
proclaimed himself King in Bengal, and invaded Patna and Benares 
(Alamgirnamah, p. 29). 

Dara Shekoh’e plan was first to vanquish Shah Shnj'a, next Mnrad, and 
to reserve the final blow for Aurangzeb, whom he dreaded most. In 
pursuance of this soheme, he first detached a large army nnder the command 
of his son Snlaiman 8hekoh together with Rajah Jai Singh to operate against 
ghah Shnj'a. The army under Snlaiman §hekoh on the 4th Rabi-al-A wwal 
1068 A.H. reaohed Bahadnrpnr, a village on the banks of the Ganges, 2| kos 
from Benares, and It kos from §hih Shuj'a’s encampment. Shah Shnj'a had 
brought with him a large number of Naioarah or war-ships from Bengal, and 
so was sanguine of success, and treating the foe with oontempt, he had dis¬ 
pensed with all ordinary precautions of war. Snlaiman §h e 1coh made a feint 
retreat whioh further took in ghih Shnj'a, and then tnddenly wheeling round, 
made a bold daah whioh completely surprised ghah Shnj'a, who leaving behind 
his tents, treasures, guns and horses, haatily got into a boat, and sailed down 
te Patna, thence to Monghyr, where he halted for some days. Snlaiman 
Shekoh s army pursued ghnj'a to Monghyr; and, then the latter quitting 
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Government could not obtain audience with the Emperor, great 
confusion ensued iu the affairs of the Empire. Since amongst the 

MoDghyr, set oat for Bengal. (See Alamgimamah, p. 31). Whilst these 
events were transpiring in Bengal, Aurangzeb with his marvellous insight 
grasping the sitnation forestalled Dara Shekoh by making a move from 
Aurangabad towards Burhnnpur on Friday, 12th Jamadi-ul-Awwal 1068 A.H. 
(Alamgimamah , p. 43). After halting for a month at Burhanpnr to get 
news of the state of things at Agra, Aurangzeb learnt that Dara Shekoh had 
detached a large army under Rajah Jaswant Singh, who had already arrived 
at Ujjain, in Malwah. This made Aurangzeb decide his plans. He imme¬ 
diately on 25th Jamadi-ul-Ayiirah on a Saturday marched from Burhanpnr, 
reached the banks of the Nnrbadda, crossed it, and on the 20th Rajab 
encamped at Dibalpur. Ou the 21st Rajab, setting out from Dibalpur, he 
met on the way Prince Murad, and won him over to his side ( Alamgimamah, 
p. 55), and reached Dharmatpur, a place 7 kos from Ujjaiu, and 
one kos from Rajah Jaswant Singh’s army, and pitched his camp on the 
banks of a rivulet, called Chur Narainah. ( Alamgimamah , p. 66). 
Rajab Jaswant Singh was quite out-witted by this strategic move of 
Aurangzeb who had united his forces with those of Murad. Aurangzeb then 
inflicted a crashing blow ou Rajah Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur. (Soe 
charming description of this battle in the Alamgimamah, Pers. text, pp. 61, 
66 to 74). Marching qnickly from Dharmatpur, Aurangzeb passed through 
Gwalior. In the meantime Dara §t2koh had marched to Dholpur (p. 85, 
Alamgimamah), to oppose Aurangzeb’s progress, and to prevent his crossing 
the Chanbal river. Aurangzeb quickly however crossed the Chanbal nver at 
the ferry of Bhadureah, which is 20 kos from Dholpur, on the first day of the 
month of Ramzan. On the 7th Ramzan, the battle of Dholpur was fought, 
and Dara Shekoh was completely defeated by Anrangzob. (See description 
of the battle of Dholpur in the Alamgimamah, pp. 100 to 104). Dara .Shekoh 
fled to Agra, and thence to the Paujab and other places, was eventually 
captured and beheaded. Shortly after his installation, Aurangzeb drew his 
force against Shah Shuj'a who had advanced, and occupied Rohtas, Chunar, 
Jaunpur, Benares and Allahabad. The battle between Aurangzeb and ghoj'a 
was fought at Kachwa, a place close to Korah, and resulted in Shnj'a s defeat. 
(Soe description of the battle in the Alamgimamah, Pers. text, p. 243). At r 
his defeat, Shuj’a fled to Bahadurpur, thence to Patna, thence to 'Mong y 
which he fortified, and thence (owing to the treachery of Rajah Bahro 
zamindar of Kharakpur) to Rangamati, and thence (owing to treachery 
Khwajah Kainala-d-din, zamindar of Birbhua.) to Raja,ah»l then*. <W 
Minor place, to Dacca, thence throngh Bhaleah and »- places to Arrakao 
Lay. heroically contesting every inch of gronnd agam.t the b° s „ o f 

Aurangzeb, led by his General Muazzam Khan alias M.r Jam t f 

time baffled by the treachery of so-called adherents, barnug 

Trla who clang to hint to the iaet. (See pp. 495 to 66., Jb-I""-* 

Pers. text). 
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Princes Royal, no one except D*ra ghekoh was near the Emperor, 
the reins of Imperial administration were assigned to him. Dara 
§iekoh, viewing himself to be the Crown-Prince, fully grasped 
the threads of Imperial administration. Owing to this, Prince 
Mnrad Bakst in Gujrat had the Efrutbah read after his own name, 
whilst in Bengal, Muhammad Shuj‘a proclaimed himself King, and 
marshalling his forces, marched towards Patna and Behar, and 
advancing thence, reached the environs of Benares. On hearing 
this news, Dara Sjjekoh, during the serious illness of the Emperor, 
marched with the latter from Shahjahanabad i Delhi), to Akbara- 
bad (Agra), on the 20th Muharram, 1068, A ll corresponding to 
the 31st year of the Emperor’s accession, and on the 19th Safar, 
reached Akbarabad (Agra). From this place, Dara Shekoh 
detached Raja Jai Singh Kaohoah, who was a leading Rajah mid 
a principal member of the Empire, together with other leading 
noblemen, such as Diler Khan, Salabat Khan and Iznd Singh, and 
other officers holding the ranks of Panjhasari and Chah<irhaz<iri, 
besides a large army composed of his own and the Imperial 
troops, along with guus and armaments, under thegener.il com¬ 
mand of Suluiinan Shekoh. his eldest son, in order to fight against 
Muhammad Shuj'n. Accordingly, these marched from Agra on the 
4th of tlie month of Rabiul-A wwal of the aforesaid year, and set 
out on the aforesaid expedition. Ami after marching several 
stages, and passing through the oity of Benaies, these encamped at 
the village of Bahadurpur (which is situated on the hank of the 
Ganges at a distance of two and a half k'oh from the city of 
Benares) to a distance of one and a half kroh from Muhammad 
Shuj'a’s army. Both the armies exhibited military stategy and 
tactics, and sought for an opportunity to surprise the other. In 
consequence neither side made a sally. On the 21st Jamadiul- 
Awwal, the Imperialists made a feiut as if to shift their camp, but 
Suddenly wheeled round, and rushed Shuj'a’s army, which was 
completely taken by surprise. On hearing the nows of the feint 
retreat of the Imperialists on the previous day, Shuj'a had 
neglected his war-preparations, and was fast asleep. Being thus 
taken by surprise, he woke up from his slumber, and mounting a 
female elephant, he moved about restlessly. But the game was 
already up, especially as Raja J»»i Singh making a dashing flank 
movement from the leftside, closed in upon him. Seeing no alter¬ 
native, Shah §huj‘a got into his war-vesBels which he had brought 
28 
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up from Bengal, and sailed down swiftly, abondoning his treasures, 
guns, horses, baggages and tents. Sailing swiftly down Patna, 
be reached Mungir, and prepared to fortify it, and halted there 
for some days. Sulaiman Siiekoh’s army, after plundering and 
ravaging and slaughtering and capturing, followed up Muhammad 
Shuj'a, and reached Mungir. Muhammad Shuj'a, finding it impos¬ 
sible to stand his ground there, fled with the swiftness of light¬ 
ning and air, and entered Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). The Imperial 
army reduced to subjection the Subah of Patna and Behar. 1 * But in 
the meantime, Auraugzeb had marched from the Dakhin 8 towards 
the Imperial Presence, and on the outskirts of the Narbadda had 
fought an engagement with a numerous horde of Imperialists, and 
after sanguinary fightings had inflicted a signal defeat, and had 
marched to Shall jahanabnd, and entered the Capital. Deputing 
his eldest sou, Sultan Muhammad, to be near the Emperor, 
Auraugzeb put the latter under surveillance, and killed Dara 
Shekoh 3 * S * * after much warfare, and in the holy month of Ramzan 
1069 A.H. ascended the imperial throne of Delhi. Sulaiman 
Shekoh, on hearing tho news of Dara Shekoh's defeat, gave up the 
pursuit of Shall Shuj'a, and retreated towards Shalijahanabad 
(Delhi). Muhammad Shuj'a fancying that the struggle between 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb would be a protracted one, thought 
his opportunity had come, and by the bad advice of Alivardi Khan 
and Mirza Jan Beg and other members of his Government, 

1 Tho Alamgirnamah, p. 31 (from which the account here in the text 
appears to be borrowed) s iya : “ From Monghyr to Patna became annexed to 

the Satrapy (iqta) of Darn Shekoh/’ 

8 Anrangzeb moved from tho Dakhin in 10G8 A.H., inflicted a orushing 
defeat on Dara Shekoh’s troops led by Maharaja Jaswant Singh at Ujjain, and 
also defeated Dara Shekoh near Agra, and then informally proclaimed himself 

Emperor in 1069 A.H. (See Alamgirnamah, pp. 69 to 80, and pp. 87 to 108).. 

S Dara Shekoh, after his defeat by Aurangzeb near Agra, fled to Delhi, 
and thence to Lahore, and after various adventures in the Panjab, Gujrat 
and Kabul was captured by Jiwan, zamindar of Dadar, and made over to 

Anrangzeb who caused him to be imprisoned and subsequently slain, and his 
body bnried in the mausoleum of Hnmayuu at Delhi. (See Alamgirnamah, 
pp. 433 and 408). Those who take an interest in Dara ghekoh’s adventnres 
after his flight, will find a full account of the same in the Alamgirnamah. 

Dara ghekoh was a free-thinker and a pro-Hindu, and if he had succeeded 
the throne, he would have oot-Akbared Akbar in^his pro-Hindu polioy. 
Anrangzeb was the reverse of Dara §£ekoh ; he was a champion of Islam, an 

an iconoclast like Mahmnd of Ghazni or ghahabn-d-din Ghori. 
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refurbishing his sword, laid claim as his heritage to the suzerainty 
of Bengal, and with a large and formidable army marched towards 
the Capital of Hindustan. As before ShujVs arrival, the struggle 
in Hindustan between AuraDgzeb and Darn Shekoh had terminated, 
and Aurangzebhad already mounted the Imperial throne, on hear¬ 
ing this news of Shuj'a’s march, Aurangzeb with his entire army 
of Hindustau swiftly marched, and at Kachwah the two armies 
encountered each other, and a battle was fought. 

The armies were arrayed on both sides, 

They stood forth like mountains on a plain. 

"When the armies from both sides approached each other, 
From the dark dust- that arose, the universe turned dark. 
When from both sides they struck up drams of war, 

The lion-like heroes spread their claws to smite. 

Tumult arose from drums, 

The ear of the world was deafened. 

From guns aud muskets, rockets and arrows, 

Security in the world fled to a corner. 

From the smoke of gun-wagons that mingled with the 
atmosphere, 

The sky became hidden from me world’s view. 

The spear warmed in slaughtering, 

And whispered messages of destruction into the ear of Life. 
The lightning of the sword kindled fire so much, 

That it burnt the harvest of existence. 

The fire of warfare blazed up so keeuly, 

That it scorched the heart of Mars aloft on the sky. 

After much exertions and fightings, Aurangzeb’s army was 
defeated. Aurangzeb, however, with a number of noblemen and 
some gunners, stood bis ground on the battlo-fteld. Alivnrdi Khan, 
the generalissimo of Shah ShujVs force, attempted to capture 
Aurangzeb and checkmate him. As God has bestowed greater 
wisdom on Sovereigns than on the mass of mankind, and ns in 
military affairs, Sovereigns are endowed with a more accurate per¬ 
ception of the situation, that wise sovereign (Aurangzeb) observing 
the adage that “ war is fraud,” deceived the aforesaid Khan by 
holding out to him the chance of being appointed Prime Minister, 
and said that if the latter could induce Muhammad Shuj‘a to 
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dismount from liis elephant and to mount a horse, he would win 
this game. The aforsesaid Khun, seduced by the bait held out by 
Aurangzeb, played false with his own old benefactor, and spoke 
to Muh a nun ad Shuj‘a as follows: “ Victory has been already 
achieved by our army, and the enemy’s force has been defeated. 
As cannon-balls, and rookets and arrows are raining from every 
side, it is possible that the Royal elephant might be hit; it is 
therefore advisable that your Highness should dismount from your 
elephant and mount a horse. By the good luck of your Highness, 
I would immediately capture and fetch ‘Alamgir. Instantly as 
Shah Shuj‘a mounted a horse, the aforesaid Khan sont informa¬ 
tion to ‘Alamgir. ‘Alamgir immediately adopted the ruse of 
causing the music of victory to be struck up. And since the army 
did not find Shah Shuj‘a on the elephant, news spread in the 
army about the victory of ‘Alamgir and the defeat of §hah Shuj‘a. 
Shui‘a’s force fled panic-stricken, thinking that Shuj‘a had been 
killed. Although Shuj‘a made exertions to stop the pamo and 
prevent the flight, these were in vain. Hence the adage is 
•• Shui‘a lost a winning game.” The army of Aurangzeb collect, 
^together, made an onslaught. When Shah Shuja found that 
he had lost the game, he was obliged to take to flight and fle 
to Bengal, and fortifying the passer of Teliagadln end Sakngah 
he entrenched himself at Akbarnagar (Ra 3 mahal . Alnmg 
nppointed Nawab Mu‘azzam Khan, Khan-i-Khanan the Gene^ 
6 1 to be Subadar or Viceroy of Bengal. And detaching 
twen'.y-two renowned noblemen, like Nawab Islam Khan, Di er 
Khan, Daud Khan, Fateh Jang Kban, and Ih.is^am ^an e c 
under the command of Sultan Muhammad, to pursue 3»h ■ &££ 
Aurangzeb himself triumphant and victorious marched 

wards the Capital (Delhi). 


VICEROYALTY OF NAWAB MU‘AZ7.AM KEAN, 

khan-i-ketanan. 

When N aW ab Mu'szzam EMn ».« appoi„ted Sabadar of 

Be , gal , be fT -d ;o r «j Sb" 

,be passes of aelm K adb. ana &akn R opera- 
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by way of Jharkand 1 and the mountains. When the contending 
armies approached each other, Shah Sljuj'a finding it impracticable 
to tarrv at Akbarnagav (Rajraahal) caused ‘Alivardi Ehan, who 
was the root of nil this mischief, to be slain, himself retired to 
Tandah, and erecting redoubts, fortified himself there. When the 
two forces approached each other, separated by the river Ganges, 
one day Sharif Khan, who was a source of mischief, and Fateh 
Jang Eian, getting into boats, crossed over to the northern bank, 
and they were similarly followed by others. From the northern 
side of the bank, as soon as Sharif Khan landed, the soldiers of 
Shah S£uj‘a gave battle. Nearly seventy persons who had reached 
the banks were killed and slaughtered. The remaining boats retired 
from the middle of the river. Sultan Shuj'a ordered the wounded 
persons to be killed ; but Shah Neamatullah Firuzpuri expostulat¬ 
ed. Shah Sjjuj'a who had great faith in this Saint made over to 
the latter Sharif Kljaa together with other wounded prisoners. 
The Saint nursed them, and after their wounds had healed up 
sent them back to their army. But Sultan Muhammad, desiring to 
desert to his uncle, came alone to meet the latter, and receiving 
much kindness from his uncle, stayed on with him. Sultftn Shuj'a 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Sultan Muhammad, on 
the side of Sultan Shuj‘a, fought several battles with the Imperial* 
ists, consisting of the Kbau-i-Kbanan 8 and Diler Khan, Ac. 

I The Alamgimamdh indioates that at the time §hah ghnj'a had halted 
at Monghyr, fortifying the place. Then Rajah Bahroz. zamindar or Rajah of 
Kharakpur, who professed loyalty to §hali §huj‘a, bnt in reality wae a traitor 
secretly intrigued with Aur&ngzeb's general, Mir Jumla alias Mn'azzam Khan, 
and showed the latter another route across the hills to the east of Monghyr. 
In oovering this route f Mir Jumla had to make a detour of several miles; and 
Shah 8hnj‘a finding that he was being out-flanked, instantly sailed down on 
his war-vessels from Monghyr Fort to Rangamati and Rajmahal, and on the 
way fortified the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, which were then regard¬ 
ed as the 1 key ’ to Bengal* 

* A full account of his life will be found in tho Afaarir.ti{-t7mara, Vol. Ill, 
p. 530, Pers. text. 

From it, it appears that his name was Mir Muhammad Said Mir Jumla, 
and his titles were “ Ma'azzam Khan. Khan-i-Khanan Sipasalir.” He came 
from Ardastnn, first served under Sultan Abdullah Qutb Shah, ruler of 
Golkondah, where he attained great eminence. Falling out with Qutb ghah 
he joined Prince Anrangzeb who was thou in the Dakhin. His great service* 
were (1J the conquest of Bijapur, (2) the extirpation of Shah Shnj’a, (3) the 
conquest a of Kuch Behar and Assam. Ho was a statosman of great sagncitv 
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At length, on finding Sultan Sbuj'a negligent find apathetic, 
Sultan Muhammad went over again to the side of the Imperialists, 
and from thence to the presence of Emperor Aurangzeb at Shah 
Jahanabad, where he was imprisoned. 1 And orders were repeated 
to the Khan-i-Kbanan to pursue Sultan Shuj‘a. In short, one day 
iwhen Diler Khan, &c., crossed the river at Paglaghat, Diler 
■Khan’s son, with a number of efficient men, was drowDed. Sultan 
Shuj‘a with his dependants and adherents, getting into war- 
vessels which had been brought up from Jahanglrnngar (Dacca), 
set out for the latter place. The Khan-i-Khanan* also followed him 
up by land. Finding it impossible to make a stand at this place 
either, Sultan Shuj‘a with a number of follower* took the road to 
Assam, and from thence proceeded to Arrakan, and took shelter 
with the ruler of that tract, who was a Syefl, 3 and in a short 
time he died there, either owing to the treachery of the ruler of 
that tract, or from natural disease. When in the period of 
anarchy under Sultan Shuj'a, Bhim Narain, Rajah of Kuch 
Behar, 4 becoming during, with a large force attacked Ghoraghat, 


nnd foresight, and as a general, he was matchless in his day. (See Maaeir-ul- 
Umara, p. 555, Vol III, Pers. text) 

1 Details of Sultan Mohammad’s desertion to §hah ghuj'a, and his 
subsequent secession, are given in the Alamgimamah. 

% Details of Shah Shuj'a’s fightings and adventures are given in the 


Alamgimamah. See notes, ante. 

I The description in the Alamgimamah, pp. 557 to 662, shows that the 
ruler of Arrakan was neither a Syed, nor a Mussulman, but a Buddhist. It also 
appears from the Alamgimamah that setting out from Tandth on boats, 
Sultan Shuj'a reached Dacca (Jahangirnagar) where his eldest son Zainu-d- 
din had been from before. Zainu-d-din had arranged with the Rajah of 
Arrakan to escort Sultan Shuj'a to Arrakan, on the letter’s arrival at Dacoa. 
At this time, ManQar Khan, a zamiudar of Jahangirnagar, proved obstructive 
to Zainud-din's plans, and so ho (Manuar) was first chastised with the help 
of the Arrakanese. Starting from Dacca on boats, guarded by the Arrakanese, 
Shui'a passed through Dhapa (4 kos from Dacca), Sirlpor (12 kos north of 
Dacca) Bhaluah (which then formed the southern limit of the Mughal 
dominions in Bengal), and thence to Arrakan. One who cares to note names 
of old Bengal towns, may profitably read this portion of the Alamgimamah 

* In the Alamgimamah (p. 676), he is called “ Bim Narain, zam.m ar of 
Kuch Behar u It is stated therein that hitherto he used to regularly pay 
tribute to the Emperor, but that during the chaos which arose owing to 
Emperor Shhh Jahin’a illness, and owing to Shall Shuj'a march to Patna, 
•n order to lay claim to the Imperial throne, Bim Narain ceased paying 
tribute and invaded Ghoraghat or Rangpur and subsequently Kamrup. 
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he captured a large number of the Musalmau residents, male and 
female, of that place, and with the object of conquering Kami up, 
to which Province pertained the tracts of Jiajo and Gauhati, 
and which was included in the Imperial domains, be despatched 
his minister named Sahuanalli 1 with a largo force. On the news 
of this invasion, the Rajah of Assam 8 shewing short-sightedness 
sent also a large force by land and water towards Kamrup. 
Mir Lutfullah Shirnzi, who was Faujdat* of the Province of 
Kamrup,® seeing from both sides torrents of invasion overtaking 
him, and despairiug of relief, and being certain about the absence 
of Imperial auxiliaries, quickly got into a boat, and reached 
Jahangiruagar or Dacca, and rescued himself from the impending 
danger. And Sahuatmth, not being able to cope with the 
Assamese, acting up to the saying : “ To return is better,” retired 
to his own country. The Assamese, without contest, conquered 
the province of Kamrup, swept it with the broom of plunder, 
earned by force to their own country all and everything, including 
the moveable and immoveable effects of Lbe people, pulled down the 
edifices, left no trace of fertility, and reduced the whole 
province to one plain, level ground. As Sultan Shuj*a was occu¬ 
pied with his own affairs, the infidels of Assam findiug nn 
opportunity conqueied the environs of mauza Kadi Bari, which 
is five stages from Jabangirnagar, and placing a garrison at the 
village of Tabsilah near Kadiburi, raised the standard of daring 
and insurrection. Consequently, when the Khan-i-Khanan reached 
Jahangiruagar, after devoting himself for some time to ad¬ 
ministrative business, be collected war-vessels and artillery and 
other armaments, and leaving lhti§ham Khan to protect Jahan- 
girnagar (Dacca) and its environs, and appointing Rai Bhogati 
Das Shujai to charge of financial and internal affairs, in the °4th 


According to the Iqbalnamaix-t-Jahangiri (p. 110), Laohrni Ni.ri.in, « zamindar 
of Kuch Behar” also used to pay homage and tribute to Emperor Jahangir. 

1 In Alamgimamah (p. 678), “ Bholanath." 

8 Hie name waa Jx dhaj Singh. ( Alamgirnamah, p 678). 

» See Alamagirnamah, a contemporary record, p. 678. Lutfullah Shirazi 
the Faujdar of Kamrup, retired on war-boats from Kamrup to Jahangiruagar 
(Dacca). The Koch also withdrew, on finding that the Assameso had in- 
jaded Kamrup. The Assamese advanced up to Kuribari which is five man,al 
from Dacca, and established a military out-post at Mast Salah, close to Kari- 
ban. (See Alamgii'namah, p. 679). 


's 
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yonr 1 of Emperor Aurangzeb’e accession, corresponding to 1072 
A.H., lie set ont on an expedition towards the conquest, of the 
Kingdoms of Kuch Behar and Assam, sending forward by the river- 
voate, artillery, &c., and himself pushing on by land with a force 
of twenty thousand efficient cavalry and numerous infantry, <j i& 
a hill which was frontier of the Imperial dominions. In a short 
time, he subdued the Kingdom of Kuch Behar uptoGauhati. 
After this, he pushed on with his forces to conquer Assam. In 
the meanwhile, the Emperor’s order came, directing him to 
march to Arrakan, in order to rescue the children and ladies of 
the household of Shah Shuj'a from distress and from imprison* 
ment at the hands of the Arrakane9e, and to send them up to tlie 
Imperial presence. The Khan in reply to the Imperial order, 
represented that the Imperial troops were busy in fighting 
to conquer the proviuces of Kttea Beliar and Assam, and that to 
march to Arrakan, without accomplishing the conquest of the 
aforesaid two provinces, was opposed to expediency, and that 
he would postpone tJte expedition to Arrakan to next year, 
aud that this year, he would set abont subjugating the 


1 ThetChan-i-Kh-nan (Munnam Kh»«) set out from Khizapn. (which hs» 
beeft identified to be a place close to Narainganj) with war-vessels on 17th 
Rabiul-Awwal 1072 A.H., for the conquest of Kuch Behar, leaving Mnkhnlii. 
Khin as Governor of Akbarnng.tr (Rajmahnll and Ihtisham Onn as Gover* 
“ of Jabangiruagar (Dacca) and Bhagoti Dtss as Diwtn under the latter, 
and retched Baritollah. the Imperial frontier ont-post. The Alamgtrnamnh 
mention, that at the time three land-roate, lay to Koch Behar =—0) 
the Murang ! (21 rid the Doars, (3) vi& Ghoraghat or Rangpur. 1 he ia.n- 1 - 
Khanan sent out scouts to ascertain which route was the best, and then chose 
uTe Ghoragbot route, by which he pushed on wirh his forces by land, sending 
ont another force by the river on war-vessels, the two forces to give cover 
each other, and to cover eqnal distance each day. (See Alatngtmama , 
n 683 for a full description of this expedition to Kuch Behar and Assam). 
The war-vessels passed through a river which joins Ghoraghat with the 

Brahmaputra, and the Imperialists reached Kuch Behar town. The Rajah 

fZ Naraii.) fled to Bhutan, his minister Bholannth fled to the Murang, and 
the Imperialists stormed Kucl. Behar town, and named it Alnmgirnagar. Sye 
Sadia, Sadr or Chief Justice of Bengal, shouted ont the Azan from_th« tor 
of the Rajah’s palace; the Rajah’s son Bigh-mnnlh embraced I-l-m .. * 1 

fandvar Beg (who received the title of Isfandyar Hion) was left by 
S-hKhnuin as Faojdar of Kuch Behar, with Qazi Samu (who -ns farmer- 
ly RhSh Shuj'a’s officer) as Diwan of Kuch Behar. (be© p. 691, <itngt 

Furs. text). 
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provinces of Kucli Bebar and Assam. After this, on the 27th 
Jamadialsani of the aforesaid year, marching from Gauhati, lie 
entered Assam. Fighting by water and by land, ho pushed 
through the jungles, mountains and vivers. And wlierover 
he went he established a garrison. Storming the citadel and 
palace of the Rajah of that country after much fighting, he 
gained much booty. After successive battles, 1 the hapless 
Assammese, being routed, fled and escaped to the hills of 
Bhutan, and the whole of Assam was conquered. At length, 
the Rajah of Assam drawing the rein of submission to the neck, 
and wearing the ring of obedience on the ear, deputed a trust- 
worthy envoy to wait ou the Khau-i-Khanan with gifts and 
presents, and agreed to pay tribute to the Emperor, and also 
sent his own daughter with goods, rare silk-stuffs, elephants 
and other rarities in charge of Badli Phukan, for Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The aforesaid Phukan, with all the presents, reach¬ 
ing the outskirts of the city of Dacca, encamped aud prepared 

l After conquering Kuch Bchar, tho Khin-i-Khanan (Motu^m Khan), 
proceeded to the banks of the Brahmaputra, with his military and naval forces, 
and passed through Rangamati. Diler Khan commanded the van, whilst 
Mir Murtaz za was in charge of the artillery. Tho Khin-i-Khanan occupied 
Jogikhapa, and appointed Atanllah to be Faujdar of that place, and then 
occupying Sirighat, stormed Ganhati, and appointed Muhammad Beg-to be 
Faujdar of Gauhati. After halting at Ganhati for some time, the Khan-i- 
Khanan marched out, when the Rajahs of Darang (named Makrupanj) and of 
Daromariah offered tribute and submitted. The Khan-i-Khanau then stormed 
the fort of Jamdhara, appointed Syed Mirzai Sahzwari (together with Syed 
Tatar and Rajah Kishin Singh) to bo Thanadar of Jamdhara, and appointed 
Syed Na?ir*nd*dln Khan (together with other Imperial officers) to be Thanadar 
or commandant of Kilabari, captured 400 Assamese war-vessels with numerous 
guns and armaments and stores, occupied 8olagadka, Lakhokadh, Diwalgaon, 
Kajpar, and Kargon or Gargaou, the oapital of Assam, captured 208 batter¬ 
ing guns, 100 elephants, and 3 lacs of specie in gold and silver, 675 other 
guna, 1,000 war-vessels, with other armaments and stores. (See description 
of Gargaon, the old Assam capital, in p. 728, Alamgirnamah). Whoa the rains 
sot in, the Khan-i-Khanan encamped at Mathnrapnr, which was a high place, 
about 3 kroh distant from Gargaon, leaving Mir Murtazza with Rajah Amur 
Singh and others in charge of Gargaon, and appointing Syed Muhammad ns 
Diw&n, and Muhammad ’Abid to confiscate the effeots of the Rajah who had 
fled to the hills of Kamrup, and Meana Khan in charge of Salpani, and 
Ohozi Khun in charge of Dewpani. and Jullal to protect tho hanks of ibe 
Dhank river. Tho whole of Dakhioknl aud portions of Uttarkul weru ijub- 
dued by tho Imperialists (j». 730, Alamjn naniali). 
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to set out for tho Imperial capital. In that the sorcery of the 
Assamese is well known, the Ivhau-i-Ivhanaii was affected by their 
sorcery. For some time lie was laid up with pains on the liver 
and heart; daily these increased, and pointed to a fatal termina¬ 
tion. Although he got himself treated, no beneficial effect was 
perceptible. He was, therefore, obliged to leave behind Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders. Leaving garrisons at every 
strategic point, he proceeded to a hill, and from thence, owing to 
his illness increasing, he set out 1 on a barge for Jahangirnagar 
( Dacca). At a distance of two kroli from Khizrpur, on the 2ud 
of the mouth of Ramzan 1073 A.H., corresponding to the 5th 
year of Emperor Aurangzeb’s accession, he died on board the 
vessel. 2 Subsequently, the garrisons of the outposts evacuated 
their outlying posts, but the Rajah’s daughter stayed behind 
with the tribute, as the Rajah refused to take her back into his 
household. 

1 After the rains set in, the Rajah of Assam with his army came down 
from the hills of Kararnp, and gavo some trouble to the Imperialists, who 
suffered also from ague and diarrhoea. At length, the Rajah sued for pcaco> 
and the Khan-i-Khanan, who had fallen ill, granted it on the following terms 
(Aiding irna in ah, p. 808):— 

1. That the Rajah should send his sister and a daughter of Rajah Patam 
together with 20,000 tolas of gold, and 20,000 tolas of silver, and 20 elephants 
by way of tribute, besides 16 elephants for the Khan-i-Khanan. and 5 elephants 
for Diler Khan. 

2. That in courso of next 12 mouths, the Rajah of Assam should send 3 
lak tola of silver and 90 elephants to the Emperor, and that every year 
he should send 20 elephants to the Emperor, and that till the payment 
of tho indemnity, 4 leading Assamese noblemen should be given as 
hostages. 

3. That Darang (in the Uttarkul) and Biltali and Domariah (in the 
Dakhinkul) should be subject to the Emperor, and that in the Dakhinkul, tho 
delimitation line between Assam and the Imperial dominions should bo the 
river Kalang, and in the Uttarkul it should be Alibarari. Rahmat Banu, a 
daughter of the Assam Rajah, was given in marriage to Prince Muhammad 
Azam, her dower being one lak and Be. 80.000. (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 

P 

3 See Alamgimamah, p. 812. He was Viceroy of Bengal from 1668 to 
1663. He died near Dacca in 30th March, 1663. In 1661, he had threatened 
to expel the English merchants from Hughli.—These, however, prudently 
submitted and were pardoned, on their tendering an apology through their 
Hughli agent, Trivisa, on their agreeing to pay Its. 3,000 annually, bee 
Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. II, p- 36. 
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VICEROYALTY OF NAWAB AMIR-UL-UMARA 

SHAISTA KHAN. 

After the Khan-i-Khanan’s death, the office of Snbadar of 
Bengal being conferred on Arnir-ul-Umara Shaista Khan, the 
latter arrived in Bengal. For some years devoting himself to 
administrative work, he administered justice and promoted the 
welfare of the people. Bestowing grants of villages and lands on 
widows of nobles and others in straitened circumstances, lio 
made them well-off. Spies informed the Emperor, whereon 
Shaista Khan 1 himself went to the latter and explained the 
true state of things. As the alleged dissipation of the Imperial 
revenue was unfounded, he was re-invested with the Khcllat- 
of appointment, and sent back to Bengal. 8 But as the Khau was 

1 Shaista Khan was a son of Eminu-d-danlah Asaf Khan, and a brother 
of Mamtaz Mahal, wife of Shah Julian. His nnmo was Mirza Abi» Talib, 
and his titles wero “ Ainir-ul-Uraara Shaista Khan. ” In the reign of Shah- 
jahan, he became a Panjhaiari and Nazim of Bnlaghat in the Dakhin, and 
subsequently Subadar of Bohar and Patna, when ho invaded Palaon (Palainn) 
and subdued Partab, Zamiudcx of Palaon (Palamu). He then became Suba¬ 
dar of Malwah and Gujrat and snbsoquently Viceroy of all the Snbnhs of the 
Dakhin. He rendered good services to Aurangzeb in the latter’s fightings with 
Dara ghekoh and Salaiman Shekoh. On the death of Mir Jumla, ho became 
Viceroy of Bengal in 1664 A.C. He ohastised thoroughly tho Mag pirates who 
harried the coasts of Bengal, and wrested from them fchiefly through the exer¬ 
tions of his own son. Buznrg Urned Khan) tho fort of Chittagong, and named it 
Islamabad ( Alamgimamah , p. 940). He subsequently became a Hafthaiari and 
Viceroy of Agra, where ho died in 1105 A.U. He was held in high esteem by 
Emperor Aurangzeb, who lavished on him high privileges nud semi-regal 
honours. With all his greatness, Shaista Khan was meek and hamble, courteous 
and affable, just and liberal, brave, noble, and enlightened. Ho established 
mosques with madrassas, rest-houses, bridges, and roads throughout India, and 
bis charities wore wide. He was married to a daughter of ghih Nawas Khfin, 
son of Abdnr Rahim Khnn Khanan. He forms a prominent figure in connection 
with the early commercial enterprises of the English East India Company. 
(See Wilson’s Early Annals of tho English in Bengal, Vol. l,pp. 48—99 an,. *11, 
and Hunter’s “ Histoij of British India,” Vol. 2, pp. 238—266). Nawab ghiiata 
Khim’B Vioeroyalty in Bengal forms a brilliant chapter in the Mughal annals 
of Bengal, as daring it many useful puhlio works, such as serais, bridges, and 
roads were constructed, and the ecoDomio and agricultural condition of the 
people attained an uniquo degree of prosperity, in that a maund of rioe sold 
in the haw for two annas only (See A/aarir-i-Alarngiri, pp. 167 and 368, and 
Xaasirnl.umar<i, Vol. 2, p. 690). 

* ghaista Khan was Aurangteb’s Viceroy of Bengal for a quarter of a 
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Tiot desirous of staying in this Province, he used constantly 
to writo letters to the Emperor, requesting permission to kiss 
the Royal feet, and begging deputation of some other officer to 
assume the office of Subadar of this Province. At first his resig¬ 
nation was not accepted ; but at length, owing to Shaista Khan's 
importunities, the Nizamat was bestowed on Nawab Ibrahim Khan, 
a son of ‘Alimardau IQian Yar Ofadar. Traces of the beneficent 
administration of the Nawab Amir-ul-umara are known not only 
in Bengal, but throughout Hindustan. One is this, that during his 
Nizamat the cheapness of food-grains was so great that for a 
damri ,' one seer of rice could be purchased iu the market. At 
the time of his return to the capital Shahjahanabad (Delhi), he 
caused the following inscription to be engraved on the western gate 
of Jahangiruagar (Dacca): “ Let him only open this gate that can 
Bhew the selling rate of rice as cheap as this.” From his time on¬ 
ward till the regime of Nawab Shujaud-din Mubammad Khan, this 
gate remained closed. In the period of the Viceroyalty of Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan, the gate was again opened, as will bo mentioned 
hereafter. The Katrah and other buildings of the ‘Amir-ul-umara 8 
up to this day exist iu Jahangirnagar (Dacca).” 3 


century with a short break, that is, from 1664 to 1680 A.C. He died in 11694 
in hia 93rd lunar year. For his parwana of pardon to the English in 1687, 
sec Hunter’s History Vol. 2, p. 260, f.n. 

1 A dam was equal to tho fortieth part of the rupee, and a anmri was 
equal to one-eighth part of a dam (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 31). that 
is, 320 damris made op one rnpee. Therefore, daring Shaista Khan s 
Viceroyalty in Bengal, for one rnpee 8 mannds of rice could bo had, in other 
words, the price, per mannd, of rice was two annas only. 

8 The Maasir-i-Alamgiri (p. 368) is highly eulogistio in praise of Nawab 
Shaista Khan. It says that he established numerous caravansernis and 
erected numerous bridges thronghont India. His great achievements m 
Bengal were (1) tho Conquest of Chittagong whioh was named by him Islama¬ 
bad (for details see Alamgirnamah, p. 940); (2) the extirpation of the Mag 
pirates - (3) the improvement of the economic and agricultural condition or 
Bengal - and (4) construction of nnmerons useful public works. (>ee a bo 
mZ'U™™, p. 690, Vol. II). Doriog hi. Viceroy^, Mta *£>* 
Ruiah of Tibat (through the exertions of Saif Khan Subadar o — ’ 

M^ Khin. of f.bat-i-Khord, „d K*—•* §S»a -«*> 

submitted to Aurangzeb (pp. 921-922, Alamgirnamah). ^ 

8 It is stange that the author of the Rxyaz in his accou 

* of Nawab Shaista Khan should have omitted all mention of *• 

Nawab’s greatest military achievements in Bengal, mt., the chastiBemen 
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VICEROYALTY OF NAWAB IBRAHIM KHAN.' 


Nawab Ibrahim Khan on being invested with the Khillat of 
the Nizamat of the Sabah of Bengal, arrived at Jahangirnagar 


the Mag and Portugese pirates and the rc-cnnqnost of Chittagong. I there¬ 
fore translate freely the following contemporary account from tho Alnmyir- 
namah (Pore, text, p. 943) :— 

As the Mags emerging from Arrakan on wnr-vessel* (fsnwnrnh) and 
taking advantage of the straggle for supremacy between Anrangzcb and Shrill 
Shuj'a, harried the coasts of Bengal, Einpcror Aurangzeb sent out orders 
to hie Bengal Viceroy, Nawab Shaista Khin, to take immediate steps f<»r 
chastising the Mags. With this object in view, Nawab Shaista Khan first 
took steps to guard and fortify his southern frontier ont-posts. Ho appoint¬ 
ed an Afghan named Said with 500 rocketeers and musketeers to charge of the 
Noakhali oat-post, Muhammad Sharif, Faujdar of Hngbli, with 500 rocketeers, 
1,000 infantry and 20 guns to defend tho out-post of Sanlcram-Kadah, 
and set Muhammad Beg Abaknsh and Abul ITassail with tho Imperial 
war-vessels which lay at Siripur to patrol the river. From Siripiir to 
'Alaragimagar covering a distance of twenty-one fcroh, an embanked road so 
that it might not bo flooded during the rains was also constructed under tho 
Nawab’s order, for military purposes. The Nawab then ordered Abul Hassan 
to bring round Dilawar, zamindar of Sacdip, or to punish him, as tho latter 
secretly sided with the Mags. Abul Hassan attacked Sandip and fought with 
Dilawar, who being hit by an arrow fled to tho jungles. Meanwhile, tho 
Arrakanese fleet came up to Saudip to render assistance to Dilawar. Abul 
Hassan prepared to assault the Arrakanese fleet, which withdrew, and then 
Abul Hasan, not pursuing it, retired to Noakhali. Nawab Shaista Khi in. 
on hearing of this, sent another fleet consisting of 1,500 gunners and 400 
cavalry, commanded by Ibn-i-Husain, Superintendent of the Nawarah (Fleet), 


1 Ibrahim Min was the eldest son of Amir-ol- Cmara ‘Ali Mardnn Jftno. 
Oa his father's death, he was made a CKahar hazari, and snbsequently a 
Panjhaiari. He became SQbadar of Kashmir, of Lahor, of Bohar, and of 
Bengal in qaiclc succession. His sons were Zabardast Khan (who chastised 
the rebel Afghan, Rahim Khan) and Yaqub Khan (who became $ubedar of 
Luhor). He was recalled from Bengal in 1109 A H. (in the 41st year of 
Anrangzeb’s reign), when Shahzadah Mnhammad Azirti, alias ..zimn-sh-Rhun, 
was appointed in his place. (See Maasir-i-AUitngiri, pp. 71, 163, and 387, and 
Maasir-ul-umara, Vol. I, p. 295). The English merchant styled him “the 
moat famously juat and good nabob" (see Wilson’s Early Annul* of the 
English Bengal, Vol I, p. 124), as he allowed them to return from Madras 
and finally settle at Sntannti (fnfro Calcutta) in the first year of his 
Viceroyalty (1690), after Emperor Aurangzeb had that year granted a 
general pardon’ to the Eoulish merchants, on their making a moat humble 

(aJTT ffT “ d ° n th6ir ‘ pron,iHiDg 40 W a fine of Rs. 150,000* 
v Hee Banter s India, Vol. 8, pp. 265-266). 
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(Dacca) and dqvoted himself to administrative affairs. He nn- 
furled to the oppressed the gates of justice and clemency, and did 


Jamal Kh an. Serandaz Kh an. Qnramal Khan and Unhammad Beg, to re¬ 
inforce Abul Hassan, to co-operate with the latter and occnpy Sandip 
(Sondip), and to extirpate its znmindar, Dilawar. Ibn-i-Husain with this 
re-inforcoment moved np to Noakhali, which is in front of Sandip, and 
halted there with Mohammad Beg, in order to blockado the passage of the 
Arrakanese fleet. Abul Hassan with others then attacked Sandip, wounded 
and captured Sharif, son of Dilawar, and captured also, after severe flghtiDg, 
Dilawar with his followers, and sent them prisoners to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in charge of Manuar, zamindar of Jahangirnngar, and subdued 


Sandip. Nawab Shaista Khan, on getting news of the conquest of Sandip, 
appointed Abdul Karim, brother of Rashid Khan, to the charge of Sandip, 
with 203 cavalry and 1,003 infantry. The Feringis (Portuguese) wero at this 
time siding with the Arrakanese, so Nawab Rljaista Khan first took steps 
to detach the Feringis, and for this purpose sent out letters to some of the 
leading Feringis. Some of these letters falling into the hands of Karam 
Kibri, a Mag, who with a fleet was in the environs of Sandip, the latter com¬ 
municated it to the Rajah of Arrakan, who lost confidence in tho Feringis, 
and ordered that the Feringis should be deported from Chittagong to Arrakan. 
The Feringis of Chittagong getting scent of this set fire to many of tho 
Arrakanese fleet, and fled to Noakhali in the Mughal dominions. Farhad 
Khan, Commandant of Blialnah ont-post, kept somo Feringis with himself, 
and sent their leaders to Nawab Shaista Khan to Dacca (Jahangirnagar). 
Tho latter treated them generously. The Nawab then sent out an expedition 
to Chittagong in charge of his son, Bnzurg Umed Khan, ofIkhti$a? Khnn 
Barha, Sabal Singh Sinsudiah, Mianah Khan, Karan KhajI, with 2,000 cavalry. 
Orders were sent out to Farhad Hian, Thanadar of Bhalnah, to move up with 


Ibn-i-Husain and Manuar zamindar, with the fleet, and to Mir Murtaza, 

Superintendent of Artillery, to join Farhad iaan and to cover the latter’s 

front. Captain Moore, Chief of the Portuguese in Chittagong, with his fleet 
was directed to render loyal services. Kamal, son of the former Rajah of 
Arrakan who had taken shelter in Dacca in the reign of Emperor Shah Jalinn, 
was also directed to go with Mir Murtaza, and to send conciliatory messages to 
the Mag Commander of Chittagong. Farhad Khin and Mir Murtaza proceede 

bv the land route, whilst Ibn-i-Hnsain, Muhammad Beg, ^ ’ 

ed by the river route. These reached (setting out from Nookhd.) Thana 
Jagdiah, on 16th Rajab; on the 18th Rajab, Farhad ^n with h,s followers 
crossed Finny river (Phani), snd on the 24th Enj.b reached near’ a **£■ 
Which was one day’s distance from Chittagong, and then waited for 
the General-in-Chief, Bnzurg Um,d ©in. The latter on 21st Rajab crossed 
Finny river, and on 25th Kajab reached a point which was 10 *r»h dmtant 
* IDDy A r Itmk from Farhad Khans encampment. The 

: r0m ria“ g : jf- iliSr J£, 20 « 'von. Bnzorp. 

v'Z Khan’s encampment. On 27th Baj.h, two naval engagements were 
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not allow an ant to be oppressed. As Emperor Aurangzeb was 
engrossed in fighting for twelve years in the Dakhin with 
Abul Hasan 1 alias Tana Shah, the Ruler of that Province, and 
with Siva and Satnbba* Mahrattas, rebellious zamindars of 
Sattara, &c., disturbances 8 broke out in several parts of the Empire 
owing to the Emperor’s protracted absence from his capital. 
In the Subah of Bengal, in the district of Baldwin, Subha 
Singh, zamindar of Chitwah* and Bardali, revolted, whilst 
Rahim Khan the cut-nosed, who was leader of the Afghans, 
joined the former with a contingent of Afghans. Kishan Ram, 
zamindar of Bardwan, 5 who smarted under the former’s oppressions 
advanced with his force to encounter him, and was killed. And 
i/he latter’s wives and children, together with all his effects and 


fought, in wfuen the Arrnkancse were dofeated. The Arraknnese fleet then 
moved op to the Karanphuli river. Under orders of Bnznrg Umcd Khin, Mir 
Murtaza cutting down the jnnglea, and laying down a road, moved np by land 
to near the Karanphuli, to re-inforce the Imperial fleet, Buzurg Umod Khan 
himself eimilarly moving up. A Bevere naval engagement took place in tho 
Karanphuli river, in which the Mags wero crushingly defeated, and Bnzurg 
Umed Khan stormed Chittagong fort, captured tho Arrakaueao fl«ot, and 
subdued the whole tract of Chittagong, and 132 Arrakaueao war-vessels, with 
gnna, armaments and elephants, were captnrod. Emperor Aurangzeb ordered 
Chittagong to be named Islamabad, and conferred gifts on Nawab Shaista 
Khin, and raised his son Buzurg Umed IQian to the rank of Hazar-o-Pansadi, 
and Farhad Kh an to the rank of Hazar-o-Pansadi, and conferred on Mir 
Murt&za the title of 1 Majabid Khan,* and on Ibn-i-Husnin tho title of 
Muzoffar Klin, and raised Mannar zamindar to tho rank of Hazar-o-PantaJi. 
This conquest of Chittagong took place in tho 8th year of Aurangzeb’s reign. 
See Alamgimamah, p. 956. 

1 See pp. 259, 144, 143, 244, 245, 269, 285, ond 309, Moasir-i-Alam- 

giri . 


8 See pp. 142, 211, 319, 332, 308, Maanir-i.Alamgiri. 

8 The text does not narrate another disturbance that had previously 
broken ont on the Assam frontier. The Assamese had attacked tho Imperial 
garrison at Ganhati, and killed its Fanjdur, named Sycd Firnz Khan. 
For tho purpose of chastising tho Assamese, an Imperial expeditionary force 
was sent out by Aurangzeb to Assam ( Uoagir-i-Alanyiri , p. 64). 

* Chitwa or Chatwah is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (see Jarrct’s Tr. Vol. 
2, p. 141) as a pargana or mahal under Sarkar Madnmn. I havo failed to trace 
Burdha, which may be a misprint in the text for Bulgarin, another mahal 
under the same Sarkar, or for Bharkondah (vur. Bhargouhn), a mahal under 
Sarkar fiharifabad (see Ain , Vol. 2, p. 139). 

Sharifibad' V,lD nPP0arS ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 139) “ “ ’ nahal uuder Sarkar 
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treasures, were captured, aud his son. Jagat Rai, taking to his 
heels, fled to Jahangirnagar (Dacca), which was the Viceregal 
capital of Bengal. Ou hearing of this, Nuru-I-lah Khan, 1 
Faujdar 2 of the Clmklah of Jasar (Jessore), Hugli, Bardwan, and 
Mednipur, who was very opulent and had commercial business, 
aud who also held the dignity of a Sehhazari, marched out from 
Jasar s in order to chastise and subdue the rebels. From the din 
of the enemy’s march, considering himself unable to stand the 
onset, he retired to the fort of Hugli, and sought for help 
from the Christian Dutch of Qhuchrah (Chinsurah). The enemy, 
on getting news of Nurullah’s cowardice, promptly set to besiege 
the fort, and after skirmishes reduced the garrison to straits. 
Aud that coward, acting on Shaikh S‘adi’s couplet: 

n When you cannot vanquish the enemy by your might, 

You ought to close the gate of disturbance, with largesses,” 


throwing away his treasures and effects, considered it lucky to save 
his own life. With a nose and two ears, clad in a rag, he came 
out of the fort; and the fort of Hugli, together with all his 
effects and property fell into the enemy’s hands. From the 
occurrence of this disaster there was a universal commotion. 
The leading gentry and nobility of the town and suburbs, and 
the merchants and residents of the environs, together with 
their effects, took refuge in Qlmchrah (Chinsurah), which was a 
place of security. The Dutch leaders sailed up to the foot ol 
the fort with two ships loaded with soldiers and armaments 
and by a shower of canuon-balls, they battered the buildings 
of the fort, and flooded the harvest of numerous lives with the 
torrent of destruction. Subha Singh, not arranging terms of 
peace, fled to Satgaon, close to Hugli, and there, too, not finding 


1 This Nurullah Khan appears to have been subsequently promoted by 
aurnngzeb to the post of Deputy ?uh*dar of Orissa (See Maasir^Alamgxn, 

P * Ain, II, says : “ In the same way that His Majesty (Emperor Akbar), 
for the prosperity of the Empire, bus appointed a Commander of the forces 

for each Province, so by his rectitude of judgment, &c , . . p?™**™** 
veral pargannahs to the care of one of Ins trusty, just and d.s.uterestod sei 

vants, called a Faujdar." (See Ain fAklan, Vol. 2, p. 40). 

S Apparently, Jessore or Jasar at| the time formed the head-quarter 
elation of the Mnghal Faujdar of the Chaklah or Division, including Jessore, 

llughli, Bardwan, and Mednipur districts. 
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it practicable to tarry, retired to Bardwau, and under the lead 
of Ra^im Khan marched thence with his rabble towards Nadia 
and Mnrshidabad, which was then called Makhsosabad. Amongst 
the women and children of the slain Kishan Ram that were 
captives in the oppressive grip of Subha Singh, the former’s daughter 
was adorned with the ornaments of beauty and elegance and of 
chastity and modesty. That wretch of a villain (Snbha Singh) 
plotted to stain the hem of the maiden’s chastity with the filth 
of dofileraeut. As fate would have it, that dog of a night wanted to 
pounce on that maiden, 1 and through seduction of Satan, it stretched 
out its hand towards her. That lion-like maiden with the swiftness 
of the wink of blooa-shedding eyes, by means of a sharp knife 
which she secreted with herself for such an occasion, cut him up 
from below the navel to the belly, and with the same sharp knife 
cot asunder the thread of her own life. When this world-con¬ 
suming firo was extinguished, another arose in the person of 
that villain’s brother, by the name of Himat Singh. The 
latter also resolved to set the world on fire, and attempted to 
plunder and pillage the Imperial domains. And Rahim Khan, 
owing to the strength of his rabble and clan, styled himself 
Rahim Shall. Placing crookedly on the head of pride the cap 
of vanity, and collecting a large number of low .and ignorant 
badmashes, he redoubled the flamo of insurrection, 8 so that from 
Bardwan to Akbarnagar (Rajmah&l) on tho west of the 
Gauges, half the Province of Bengal was harried by him. And 
whoever amongst the Imperial adherents refused to submit to him 
was punished and tortured. Amongst them, in the environs of 
Mnrshidabad, there lived an Imperial officer, named Neamat 
Khan, with his family and dependants. When ho refnsed to 
join Rahim Shah the latter, thirsty for his blood, ordered his 
head to be brought. Seeing tho measnro of his life full to tho 
brim, Neamat Khan prepared to drink out of the enp of martyr¬ 
dom, and advanced to the field. Taubar Khan, his nephew, who 
was as brave as his name implied, spurring on his charger, made a 
brave onset. At length the forces of the enemy hemmed him in, 
and from every side attacked him, so that he drank the syrup of 
martyrdom, and his comrades, one aftor another, were levelled 

1 Literally, “Cliiueso deer.” 

8 This opportunity was utilised by the English for fortifying their new 
settlement in Calontta—See Wilsou’s AitnaU, Vol. II, p. 147. 

30 
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round him on the bed of annihilation. Neamat Khan, on see¬ 
ing this, without cuirass and armour, tying a sword to his 
unlined garment, mounted a swift charger, cut through the right 
and left wings of the enemy’s force, and, dashing up to the centre, 
inflicted a cut on the head of Rahim Shah. As fate would have 
it, Neamat s sword striking against the latter’s helmet broke, 
from ferocity of disappointed rage, putting his grip on Rahim’s 
face and seizing his waist with the hand, by sheer strength, 
Neamat dismounted Rahim from his horse and threw him on the 
ground. With great agility then springing from his own horse, 
Neamat sat on the top of Rahim's chest, and drawing a dagger 
from his waist struck him on the throat. Accidentally, the 
dagger got entwined in the link of the cuirass of Rahim and dia 
not penetrate through to his throat. Meanwhile, the adherents 
of Rahim Shah coming up wounded Neamat Khan, by inflicting 
cuts on him with swords and spears, so that he was disabled, and 
dragging him down from his saddle, they threw him down 
on the ground. Rahim Shah, recovering life in a way a second 
time, .remained unhurt and unscathed. And they carried Neamat 
Khan to a tent, with his flickering life, in a state of fainting. 
From excessive thirst, he opened his eyes to signal for water. 
When the men of Rahim Shah brought a cup of water, his feel¬ 
ings revolted against his drinking it out of their hands, and thus 
with a parched lip he quaffed the goblet of martyrdom. The 
zamiudars of the environs and the news-messengers, in succession, 
carried this woful news to Nawab Ibrahim Khan, to Jahangir- 
nngar (Dacca). The Nawab, to whom the following couplet is 
applicable :— 

“Although possessed of the strength of a lion, 

In seeking vengeance, he was flabby like a soft sword 

owing to pusillanimity, said : “ War causes the spilling of blood 
of God’s creatures; what necessity is there that the blood of people 
on both sides should be shed ? ” ’ And when from messages and 
news-letters, the gist of this disaster reached the Emperor in 
the Dakhin, an Imperial order was despatched to 2/abardast IQian, 
son of Ibrahim Khau, conferring on him the office of Faujdar 1 

1 Apparently, Znbardnst Khan wax appointed to the office of Faujdar 
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of the chaklakas of Bard wan, Mednipnr, etc., insisting on tlie 
chastisement of the miscreant enemy, and directing the Nazims 
and Faujdars of the Subahs of Oudh and Allahabad and Behar, 
that, wherever they might get trace of the enemy, they should 
capture him with his women and children. It was also proclaimed 
hat whoever would desert the enemy should be granted security 
of life, and whoever would join the enemy and thereby draw the 
paintof infamy on the face, should have his family extirpated. And 
so it came to pass. Shortly after, the Subahdari of Bengal and 
Behar was conferred on Prince ‘Azimu-sh-$hau, who was ordered 
to proceed to Bongal with a number of the Imperial officers. 1 The 
noble Khiau, named Zabardast Khan, on the very receipt of the 
Imperial order, fitting out a. fleet of war-vessels armed with 
artillery, sailed up from Jahangirnngar (Dacca) with a numerous 
force, and spurred on the charger of war. Rahim Shah, on hear¬ 
ing news of the approach of the Imperial army of vengeance, 
swiftly marched to the banks of the Ganges, with a large army* 
consisting of infantry and cavalry. Zabardast Khan, mooring his 
war-vessels alongside the river-bank, quickly entrenched himself 
in front of the enemy’s force, arrayed his troops for battle, and 
placed in front of the entrenchment of those Gog-like people the 
projecting parts of waggons, in the shape of Alexander’s wall. 
Oq the next day, advancing from his entrenchment, he arrayed 
his troops, posting armed heroes and warriors in the right and left 
wings, in the centre, in the van, and in the rear. Placing the 
artillery in front, he advanced like the wave of the sea, and struck 
the kettledrum of war. When the din of call to battle resounded 
in the ear of Rahim Shah, the latter became perturbed, but moved 
with his intrepid Afghan soldiers to encounter the Imperialists. 
From the side of the Imperialists, Zabardast Kljan ordered the 
artillery to be brought into action, and directed the discharge of 
muskets and war-rockets. The gunners and musketeers and 
rocketeers did not slacken their fire, whilst gallant combatants 

charged with their swords, and worked havoc in the enemy’s 
ranks. J 


J “"' H ° gU ' B “ dw *" *“ d to tk. pl.ee of 

Nurullah Hum, who was apparently recalled for his pusillanimity. 

‘If 7 t P r ar> ,ike NnrnUah ’ NaWab Ibrahim also recalled 

promptly for exhibition of pusillanimitr. The latter was a bookworm and a 
man of peace. 
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They charged with their spears and swords, 

And shed profuse blood on that battle-field. 1 [the infantry. 
From the smoko of gnn-waggons and from the dust raised by 
The eartn up to the sky became pitchy dark. 

From profuse spilling of blood on that battle-field, 

One roaring sea of crimson was spread. 

The heads of warriors looked like ripples therein, 

Their corpses swam like fish therein. 

After terrible carnage, the cowardly Af gh ans took to their 
heels and Rahim Shah retreated from the field. Zabardast 
Khan, who was strong and agile, became triumphant, and striking 
blows after blows, drove the Afghans like cattle to their tents. 
For three full hours the fire of warfare continued to blaze. Towards 
sun-down, owing to the excessive sultriness of the wind, and 
owing to terrible exertion and fatigue, the cavalry had to give up the 
chase. So the victors withdrew their hands from the work of blazing 
the fire of warfare and encamped on the battle-field, and set about 
washing, and burying the dead, and nursing and dressing the 
wounded. They passed the night in alertness and watchfulness, 
posting advance-guards and night-patrols. Next morning when 
the King of the East, 8 riding on a blue charger 8 and suspending 
the dagger of rays, advanced on the plain of the celestial sphere, 
the darkness of the hosts of night and the troops of stars became 
effaced, nay extinguished, by its one onset; and again triumphantly 
seeking vengeance, the victors set about setting their forces in 
battle-array. On the approach of the two armies, they charged 
with their spears, swords, and daggers. The Imperialists tying the 
girdle of devotion and self-sacrifice to the waist of their lives, 
engaged in killing the insurgents, and piled up a heap from the 
alain° And after two hours’ fighting the Afghan force was once 

again shattered. Rahim Shah, stooping to the disgrace of flight, 

fled and in a hapless state took the route to Murshidabad. 
Zabardast Khan to a distance of one /f irsakk rode forward, beat 
and chased the enemy, captured and slew a targe number of the 
rebels, and capturing their treasrres, effects, armaments and horses, 

l This battle was fought near Bhagwangaluh-See Stewart’s Bengal and 

Wilson's Annals, Vol. I, p. H9* 

* That is, the sun. 

8 That is, the skj. 
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triumphantly retnrned to his own camp. He then made a gift of 
the booty to the soldiers, according to their rank, and did not 
spare himself in winning their hearts. For three days he halted 
there, and looked after the nursing of the wounded. For the pur¬ 
pose of effectually blockading the passages, and cuting off the 
enemy’s supplies he despatched stringent orders to the zamindars 
and watchmen of passages. He sent the wounded soldiers, together 
with the more precious goods and spoils, to Jahangirnngar (Dacca), 
and detailed scouts in all directions for ascertaining the where¬ 
abouts of those who had fled. Rahim Shah, in a hapless condition 
and in an anxious mood, reached Murghid&had, and there exerted 
himself diligently to mobilise troops. Rallying round some of his 
vanquished rabble, who were in a state of disorder, and also others 
who were in straits and without armour and helmets, ho opened out 
his treasures and chests, and by distributing horses and arms and 
by lavishing money, he quickly mobilised an army, and once again 
prepared for battle. Zabardast Khan, 1 on the fourth day, striking 
the kettledrum of march from the battle-field, advanced in pursuit 
of the enemy towards Murshidabad. In the meantime, the zamin¬ 
dars of the vicinity flocked in and joined the Imperialists. After 
marching several stages, Zabardast Khan encamped on the east 
sideof tho plain. Rahim Shah, seeing the overwhelming force of 
the Imperialists, felt himself no match for them, and cowardly fled to 
Bardwan. Zabardast Khan hotly chased him and gave him no rest. 

-O-* 

VICEROYALTY OF SHAHZADAH WALAGUHAR 
MUHAMMAD ‘AZIMU-SH-SHAN AND THE 
FALL OF RAHIM 8 KHlN. 

As related before, Shahzadah Walaguhar Muhammad 
.‘.Azimu-sh-Shan, 6 son of Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah, 

1 Zabardast Khan was the eldest eon of Ibrahim Khan, son of Ali Marcau 
Khan. Zabardast Khan rose subsequently to the office of §ubadar of Oudh 
and Ajmir, and also to the rank of a Chaharhazari. His great service was 
the defeat of thfr- Afghan insurgents led by R&bim Khnn, during the Vico- 
royalty of his father, Ibrahim Kh&n. in Bengal. (See Afaasir-uLVmara. 
Vol III, p. 300, and also pp. 897 and 497). 

» “Babim Shan” is misprinted in too Persian printed text as “ Ibrahim 
Khan/ 1 

8 Prince Muhammad * Azim alias Azimu-eh-ghan was a son of Aurangzeb’s 
eldest son, Mohammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah, by the latter’s wife, who was 
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received from the hlmperor a special Khil&t % together with a jewell¬ 
ed sword, a high Mansab and the Iusignia of the Mahi 1 Order, and 
was appointed Sabadar of Bengal and Behar. 

For tho chastisement of the rebels, he started from the Daichin 
with his two sons, named Saltan Karimuddin and Muhammad 
Farukh Sir for the Subah of Behar, and swiftly arrived in Behar 
via Subah Oudh and Allahabad. The Prince issued Royal mandates, 
as potent as God’s decrees, summoning to his presence the Zamin- 
dars, ‘Amils, and Jagirdars. These appeared in His Highness’ 
presence with tributes and gifts, and were recipients of valuable 
Khillats according to their respective ranks. And attending to 
the administration of the State affairs, they paid in the revenue and 
taxes into the Imperial treasury. The fiscal and administrative 
affairs were entrusted to honest Diwans and thrifty Karkuns , and 
Tahsildars were appointed to charges of Circles and Mahals. 
All of a sudden, news of the victory of Zabardast Mian and of 
the defeat of Rabim Shah arrived through the medium of news¬ 
letters. Fancying that the fish of victory and triumph that was 
Worthy of himself might be angled by another, who would go in 
for reward on account of good services, and fearing that Zabardast 
Khan, who was a grandson of Nawab ‘Alimardau Khan, 8 in recogni- 

a daughter of Rup Singh Rathor. He wae born on the 6th Jamadi-nl-Awal, 
1074 A.H. (in tho 8th year of Aurangzeb’s reign). (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 
49). He married in 1089 A.H. (in the 21st year of Aurangzeb’s reign) a 
daughter of Kerat Singh, who received as jihai or dower Rs. 63,000, jewel¬ 
leries, one palki, five dulis with embroidered and jewelled pillows. (Seo Maasir- 
i-Alamgiri , p. 167). Ho married in tho 36th year of Aurangzeb’s reign 
(1103 A.H.) a daughter of Ruh-Allah Khan (Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 347). In 
1108 A.H. (in the 41st year of Aurangzeb’s reign), ho succeeded to the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal, including Kuch Behar, in succession to Ibrahim Khan. 
(See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 387). In 1114 A.H., Behar was added to his Bengal 

Viceroyalty (Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 470). 

I Tho Order of the Mahi was one of the most Exalted Orders founded 

under tho Mughal regime in India. 

8 'All Mardan Kh5n A nir-ul-Umara rendered important services to tho 
State in the reign of Shah Jahan, and roso to the offices of $ubadar of 
Kamshir and the Panjab and to the rank of a Hafthazari. In 1050 A.H., he 
became Sabadar of Kabul, and also subsequently received the title of Amir* 
ul-Umara. In 1056 A.H., he invaded Bulkh and Badakhshan and partially 
subjugated those tracts. Subsequently ho became again §Qbadar of Lahore. 
In 1067 A H. ho died, and was buried at Lahore. His rectitude o purpose, 
straightforwardness in conduct, firm loyalty, and sincerity combined with 
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tion of sucli valuable services, might be invested with the office ol 
§ubahdarof Bengal, the ambitious Shahzadah, moving from §ubah 
Bebar, swiftly marched to Rajmahal, and spurring his horse for tlu; 
chastisement of the rebels advanced with his large force to Bard wan. 
The Prince ignored Zabardast Khan’s services, and failed to bestow 
on him a single word of praise or encouragement. The aforesaid 
K^an, becoming depressed by the apathy of the Shahzadah, and 
finding his great labours wasted, resolved to proceed to the Emperor. 
Caring not for the power of the Shahzadah, he struck the kettle¬ 
drum of march, and took the route to the Dakhiu. Ral^im Shah 
who, from fear of the fury of that lion of the forest of warfare, had 
been hiding like the fox and the jackal, in the holes of the mouse 
and the serpent, finding now an opportunity, brought back water 
into the rivulet of his ambition, and triumphantly made inenrsious 
on the frontiers of Bardwan, Hugli, and Nadia. Pillaging the in¬ 
habitants of that tract he desolated it, nay rendered it a den 
of wild beasts and a nest of owls and crows. After the 
departure of Zabardast Kbau the Prince, with great self-reliance, 
despatched mandates aud orders to Jabangirnagar (Dacca) for 
conciliating and reassuring the Zamindars and Faujdars. His 
Highuess himself, slowly marching from AJcbarnagar (Rajmahal), 
advanced stage by stage, studying the convenience of his troops. 
Thc'Amils, Faujdars, and zamindars, with appropriate contingents 
drawn from their respective mahals, presented themselves before 
tho Prince with gifts and tributes, and accompanied the hitter in bis 
Royal Progress. Tbe ill-fated Rahim Shah, fancying the news of 
the approach of tho Prince to be a fiction, like his own fate, was 
sleeping the sleep of negligence. When, however, the news of 
the approach of the Royal Army reached the ear of that wretch, 
he hurriedly and anxiously concentrated his Afghan levies who were 
scattered far and near, and prepared for warfare. That royal eagle 
of the summit of the Empire, caring not for that flock of spdrrows, 


bravery, soon gave him an unique position amongst the Imperial officers of 
bis day, and ho enjoyed tho full confidence of his sovereign, who Q6ed to coll 
him “ Far Ofadar" or the “ faitlifnl friend.” 

.diB important pnblic works wore (1) the irrigation nf a lnrgo canal 
joining the river Ravi with Lahore city ; (2) the establishment of a sploudid 
pablic gardon called “ Shalumar ” together with aqueducts, reservoirs, and 

fountains, on the bauka of that canal, closo to Lahore. (See 5Ia<uir-ul■ Umar a 
Vol. II, p. 807j. 
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sot out unhesitatingly, without baggage and paraphernalia, and 
pitched his camp in the outskirts of Bardwan. There the Prince 
suspended the royal pearl of salutary advice to the ear of that con- 
temptible prevaricator, promised reward in the event of acceptance, 
and threatened vengeance in the event of refusal. That dissembler 
treated the bright pearl of the order of the Prince ostensibly ns 
the jewel of the ear, but covertly as the gravel of his own eyes, that 
is, apparently he shewed signs of submission, but in reality, he 
sowed the thorn of rebellion and dissimulation in the field of his 
heart. He besought to his assistance Khwajah Anwar, elder brother 
of Khwajah ‘ Asam, 1 who was a high officer and a boon companion of 
the Prince, and in fact the latter’s prime-minister, and represented 
that in case the Khwajah came and promised on oaths and re-assured 
his mind, next morning he would proceed in his company to the 
Prince’s presence, to sue for pardon for misdemeanour. The guileless 
Prince, ignorant of the wiles of that traitor, assenting to his request, 
ordered the above Khwajah to proceed early in the morning to 
Rahim Shah’s camp, and instructed him to reassure the latter and 
to fetch him to the Royal Darbar to publicly avow submission. 
Next morning the abovementioued Khwajah. following .the order 
of his master, adopted no measures of precaution, and rode out with a 
few relations and friends. Halting in front of the camp of Railjm 
Shah, he sent information, and on horseback remained on the 
look-out. Hiding his armed Afghan soldiers in his tent, Rahim 
Shah was in pursuit of treachery. Opening towards the envoy 
the door of wiles and softness, he requested that the Khwajah should 
enter his camp. Fearing lest smoke might arise from the fire of 
the reptile, the above Khwajah hesitated to go in, and making 
promises summoned out Rahim Shah. When the demands of both 
sides resulted in a parley and the object of the mission remained 
unaccomplished, suddeuly Rahim Shah with an armed force sallied 
out of his camp shouting and advanced in front of the Khwajah. 
From wounds of the tongue it culminated in wounds of the 
spear. Fathoming the water underneath the straw, gfcwajah 
Anwar, regretted his coming, and wanted to return without ac- 

1 Khwajah A?am came to Agra from Badaklishan, and subsequently 
reoeived the titlea of “ Sam?am-ud-daulah Khan Dauran Amir-nl-Umara.” 
The Uaasir-vX-Vmara , p. 819, Vol. I, says his elder brother’s name was 
« Khwajah Muhammad Jafar-Khan.” Dauran was wounded in the battle witn 

Nadir §hah, and died in 1151 A.H. 
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coraplishing the object of his mission. Rahim Shah, advancing 
forward, commenced fighting. Being compelled to encounter him, 
Khwajah Anwar gallantly and bravely fought, and made heroic 
exertions, but being covered with mortal wouhdo, fell together wi i 
a number of his comrades. Finding the field deserted, the 
Afghans with swords rushed ont and attacked the Royal camp 
of the Prince. 


When that scion of the Imperial family 
Beheld perfidy in that prevaricator. 

And also in regard to the condition of Khwajah Anwar, 

News arrived that his head had been severed from his body ; 
His face became cherry from rage, 

He called for arms from the armour-bearer. 

He placed the cuirass on the shoulder and the helmet on the 

bead, 

From head to foot he became a figure of iron. 

He suspended an adamantine sword, 

And placed tightly a dagger in his waist. 

He tied one sunny shield to his shoulder, 

And placed a shining spear in his hand. 

He hung a quiver from his waist, 

And threw round the shoulder a Kaianian bow. 1 
He tied a noose to the top of his fiowdah , 

And clutched with the band an iron mace. 

Ho gave order that the Generals of the army 
Should collect quickly near tho Royal tents. 

At his order, the battle-seeking army 
Flocked in towards the Prince. 

When the Priuco mounted his elephant, 

Ho looked like the sun on a mountain. 

Tho kettledrum of battle was struck, and tho army moved. 
Like the river waving. 

Ho advanced to the field and raised aloft his standard, 

And boldly set himself to put bis troops in army. 

Ho arranged his centre and wings : 

Th*» Heht and left wings, the rear and the van. 


1 The old Kaianian sovereigns of Jt*ersia or Iran were capital archers 
and marksmen. Their bows wore famous for range and precision of shot. 
Spo Namai-Khusruan, p. 44, for an account of Kaianian Kings. 
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frrom the overwhelming number of his force, and from 
the Imperial prestige, 

The world quaked with terror. 

Ho rode up to the battle-field, 

But was dilatory in delivering an assault. 

When the battle-field was arranged, and the cavalry and in¬ 
fantry, like the men at chess, were set in their proper places, 
Rahim Shah made a hostile flank movement, and fought gallantly. 
A number of Afghan troopers clad in cuirass and armed with 
daggers, by a desperate sally, galloped right through the ranks of 
the Imperialists, reached the centre, and sought for the Prince, 
shouting out “ Azimu-sh-Shao.” Attacking the Royal elephant 
with their horses, they prepared to give the final checkmate. The 
Imperial cavalry and infantry, unable to withstand the onslaughts 
of those villains, left the Prince in a corner before the enemy and 
fled. Thus the thread of the arrangement of the Imperial army 
was snapped. Rahim Shah, breaking through the entrenchments, 
attacked the Prince’s elephant. At this crisis, and at the sight 
of this impudent daring, Hamid Khan Qnraishi, 1 who was standing 
at a short distance, spurred on bis charger like an arrow shot from 
its bow, attacked Rahim Shah, and said, “Villain, I am Azimu-gh- 
Shan.” Promptly discharging a rock-piercing arrow from his 
quiver, he pierced Rahim Shah on the chest. 

He pulled out his bow from its string 

And drew out his Khadang 8 arrow from its quiver. 

He joined the arrow-notch to the ass’s leather, 

And aimed at that giant. 

When the arrow-notch was shot to take aim, 

It pierced through the breast of that fighting demon, 

Piercing right through his breast, 

It figured like the balance from weight. 

In quick succession Hamid Khan shot other arrows at the 
neck of Rahim Shah’s horse, and laid low both its neck and head. 
Rahim Shah, owing to two mortal wouuds on the breast, was 

l lie was a boh of Daud Khan Qurashi. See n. ante aud p. 37 Maaser-ul- 
Uinara, vol. 2. 

* Khadang ia the white poplar tree of which arrows and bows are 
prepared. 
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felled to tho ground. Hamid Khan with great agility sprang 
down from hie horse, and eat upon Rahim Shah’s chest, and sever¬ 
ing the villain’s head from his body whirled it round on a spear. 
At the sight of this, the cowardly Afghan soldiery faltered and fled, 
whilst the standards of those insolent villains were turned upside 
down. The zephyr of triumph and victory once again blew on the 
tails of the Imperial banners, and the Imperial band of victory and 
triumph struck up londly, whilst cines of “ Allah, Allah ” resounded 
from the earth to the sky. The cavalry of the victorious Imperial 
army chased the vanquished to their tents, and whoever amongst 
young or old fell across the range of its career became the food of 
the crocodile of blood-driuking swords ; whilst the rest who escaped 
the sword, scampered o£F, covered with wounds and racked by 
anxieties. Much booty and numerous captives fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The fortunate Prince, an associate of triumph 
and victory, entered Bardwan, and made a pilgrimage to the noble 
shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim 1 Saqqa. Making votive offerings, 
the Prince entered the citadel, and sent a congratulatory message 
on this victory to the Emperor, and despatched troops for 
chastisiug the adherents and abettors of the miscreant Afghans. 
Wherever trace could be found of their whereabouts, they were 
captured and slaughtered, and in a short time the districts of 
Bardwan, Hugli, and Jasar (Jessore) were purged of the defilement 
caused by the Afghan raiders. The tracts that had been desolated 
by the ravages of these rebels once again became fertile. Jagat 
Rai, son of Kishan Ram, the slain Zamindar of Bardwan, was in¬ 
vested with the khilat of the hereditary Zaraindari of his forefathers. 
In a similar way, other Zamindars of that tract who had been 
oppressed and bauished by the Afghans, were re-assared by Royal 
Proclamations of goodwill, and re-installed in their hereditary 
ranks and dignities. Taking fresh settlements of tho Sialgah 
malials (crown lands) andof Jagirs, these commenced making collec¬ 
tions of rent; whilst the holders of Tiyuls* and ‘Aimahs and 

1 In Stewart, “ Bahrain.” He was a saint who lived at Bardwan, but 
I have not been able to get details of his career. 

8 "Tiynls’' or "Tuyuls” and "Jagirs” are corresponding torms, and 
signify the same class of land-tenure. These wore conforrod, for a specified 
time on Manjabdars in lien of salaries, and also on others by way of reward 
daring lifetime or a fixed period. In the early Mughal period, tho word 
tiynl ' is frequently mentioned, bat it frequently gives way to the word 



Altamgkas re-entered into the possession of their respective mahals. 
Hamid Khan Qnraishi, in recognition of his gallantry was re¬ 
warded by the Emperor with the advancement of his man§ab,with the 
bestowal of the title of Shamshir Khan Bahadur, and with the office 
of Faujdar of Silhat (Sylhet) and Bandasil (?). And the other offi¬ 
cers of the Prince, who had rendered good services, according to 
the measure of their services, and according to their ranks, were 
honoured with mangabs aud dignities. The Prince halted in the 
fort of Bardwan, which contained the Residency of the Fanjdars 
of that district, laid the foundations of buildings, and erected a 
Cathedral mosque. And in Hngli, he founded Shahgani, 1 alias 


Jagir, from Akbar'e time. In the time of Sher Shih, the Afghan king, the 
word Jagir ie also frequently need. In the Ghorian, Khilji and Tughlak 
periods, the word ‘ Iqta,’ corresponding to ‘Jagir,’ is frequently used. (See 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Tarikhi Firuz gbahi, and Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 270). 

Besides the “ Jagirs ” or " Iqtas ” or “ tiynls,” there was another class 
of land-tenures which were conferred for benevolent purposes, were hereditary 
(unlike Jagirs), and free from revenue and cesses, and imposed no obligations 
for military or other services. These before Mughal times were called milk, 
madad-i-mash, ayema and altamghah, but were denominated in Mughal times 
by the Q^aghtai word “SayurghalAn officer called §adr-i-Jah B n or Adminis- 
trator-General, was in charge of these Sayurghals. These were conferred on tho 
following four classes of persons : (1) On enquirers after wisdom who have 

withdraw, from world* occupation. and make no difference betwee ,,^ 
da, in searching after knowledge” 1 (2) on snob as pract.se self-denial and here 
renounced society of men; (3) on end. as sre weak and poor end have no 
strength for enquiry ; (4) on honourable men of gentle *“*££££ 
of knowledge are nnnblo to tsk. op n prof.ee.on (See Tar®, h 
ShShi, pp. 353, 382, and 558. and Ain-i-Akban, Vol. I, pp. 268, 27 , 

272) ' r c h 5h was very liberal in conferring these aimahs and altamghas, 
whic^ however, were considerably resum^ byand 

— «• - 27 °- 
“ ni TX r’XrnotZr'eddd 8 

•roya! grant of rcnU • foonding this system of Ssyor- 

transferable. (Bee A.n, Vol. H, p. 67-h ^ , iy „ de>ire t0 per. 

r^^ie. ot **>., of — 
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‘Azimganj, and named it after himself. And he extended tho 
scope of the Sayei' taxes that had hitherto been levied only on 
wares and silk-stuffs. And he levied customs-duties, in the shape 
of tax, 1 at the rate of 2£ percent, on the goods of Musalmans, and 
5 per cent, ou the goods of Hindus and Christians.* He held in 
esteem and respect the learned, the good, and the noble ; and in tho 
society of the nobility and the gentry, lib discussed the subjects 
of Theology, Casuistry, Traditions, poetical works of Maulana 
Rum 5 (God's mercy be on him), and History* Ho shewed an anxious 
solicitude to profit by the advice of saints and he exerted himself 
to promote the welfare of the realm. One day he sent Sultan 
Karimu-d-din and Muhammad Farukh-sir to iuvite over §ufi 
Baizid, 4 who was the most glorious amongst the saints of Bard- 
wan. On their approach the saint greeted them with the saluta¬ 
tion of “Salam Alaekum." Sultan Karimu-d-din, assuming tho 
gravity of princely rank, did not respond; but Farukh-sir walking 

I was at Haghli in 1887, I saw at §hahganj ad old dilapidated rnosouo 
which was said to have boon erected by Prince Azimuph-Shnn. 

1 This is another saint of Bardwan, the details of whose career aro 
unknown to me. 

* Thero is nothing to wonder at in this, for one finds tho same invidions 
distinction in a more accentuated form was observed by another European 
Christian community in tho 16th and 17th centuries. 44 Moslems wero to pn> 
duty on all Merchandise. Portuguese wore to be exompt." (See Hunter's 
Ilietory of British India, Vol. I, p. 145). 

8 Maulana Rum is the renowned Mystic or Sufi Persian poet. Hie numu 
was Maulana Jallaln-d-din. He was horn at Balkh in GOl A.II., and died 
in 672 A.II. Ho was a great saint. Ilis Afasnai* is n storehonso of spirit* 
ual treasures, and has well been described thus:— 

i&bi c fch* c>y °—*** tfjb* Lsy^° 

Selflessness was tho keynote to his teachings, which further inculcated 
the cultivation of a constant sense of Divino presonco in all human actions. 
For instance, ho says 

I^U sZrZS aJJi aJJi # a)J| aJUi alj| 

Again:— 

)S :> LS —y-t • 1*/ jfv iJj| dUI 

* Tho word used is “ tamghli." " In every Kingdom, Government taxes 
tho property of the subject over and above the lnnd-rcvouuo, and this thoy 
call Tnwyha” (Soo Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 57). 
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up barefooted, stood respectfully and after offering salutations 
communicated his father’s message. The saint., being pleased 
with the courteous behaviour of Farukh-sir, took the latter by the 
hand, and said: “ Sit down, you are Emperor of Hindustan," 
end he offered prayer for Farukh-sir. The arrow of the saint’s 
prayer reached the butt of Divine acceptance. As a result of 
courteous behaviour on the part of Farukh-sir, what the sire desired 
was bestowed on the son. When the saint arrived to meet‘Azimu- 
sh-Shan, the latter advanced, and making apologies besought the 
saint’s prayer for the attainment of the object which His Highness 
had in view. The saint said : “What you seek, I have already 
bestowed on Farukh-sir, and now the discharged arrow cannot be 
recalled.” Offering the Prince benedictions, the saint returned to 
his own closet. In short, being satisfied with the administrative 
methods and arrangements introduced in respect of the affairs of the 
tracts of the Ch'iklah of Bardwan, Hugli, Hijli, and Midnipur, &c., 
the Prince set out on Imperial war-vessels, constructed by Shah 
Shuja, towards Jahangirnagar (Dacca). After arrival at Dacca, 
he set himself to organise the administration of that tract. When 
information about certain improper acts of the Prince like prac¬ 
tices of Sauda-i-ghas and Sauda-i-'Am, and the wearing of saffron- 
coloured red clothes at the time of the Holt, which is the Nauros 
or New Year of the Hindus, through the medium of messages of 
news-writers and historiographers, reached Emperor Aurangzeb, 
the latter was annoyed. 1 The Emperor wrote thereon to the Prince 
as follows: “A Saffron-coloured helmet on thy head, a red garment 
ou thy shoulder, thy venerable age verging on forty-six years; 
hurrah on thy beard and moustache !” In regaid to Souda-x-Kba? 
the Emperor wrote the following across the news-letter, and putting 
his own signature returned it: “ What propriety is there in 

1 Aorangzeb’s pen was ns much dreaded as his sword. As a writer of 
caustic and terse letters full of withering sarcasms, few Persian writers surpass 
Aurangzeb. He was in the habit of constantly writing D.-O. letters to his 
officers, in order to keep them straight. The reader who wishes to have a 
taste of Aurangzeb’s caustic sarcasm, might torn to the original Persian 
as I am afraid I have not been able to convey its full relish in this English 
dressing. I quote the original Persiun :— 

. JA} ^ -Vj 1 rvf tw 

- cro uir 1 - 
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calling public oppression Sauda-i-Khos , aud who* connection 1ms 
Sauda x -i Kb ft? with Sauda-i-'Am ? 


Those who purchase—sell ; 

We neither purchase nor sell.” 


And by way of censure, to serve as a deterrent, the 
Emperor reduced the Prince’s man?ab by 500. The meanings 
of Sauda-i'Kknf and Sauda-i- l Am are as follows : “All the goods 
which arrived on board the mercantile ships at the port of Chafgaon 
(Chittagong), &c., were bought up ou behalf of the Prince,* and were 
styled Sauda-i-Kfras ; afterwards those very goods were re-sold to 
the merchants of this country, when they were called Sauda-i- 
1 Am . When the news-letter containing the Emperor’s signature 
came to be perused by the Prince, the latter abandoned the afore¬ 
said trade. The Emperor Anrangzeb appointed Mirza Hadi to the 
office of Diwan of the Province of Bengal, after bestowing on 
him the title of Kar Talab Khan. The Mirza was a saga¬ 
cious man, and an officer of honesty aud integrity. He had 
already held the office of Diwan of the §Qbah of Orissa. In 
several Mahals pertaining to Orissa he had effected retrenchments 
in expenditure, and had thus become prominent amongst the 
Imperial officials. He was held matchless in probity and rectitude 
of purpose. Rendering eminent services, in periods of siege and 
war, he had got into the good graces of Emperor Aurangzeb. At 
that period, the reins of the administration of Financial and 
Revenue affairs, the power over the assessment and collection of 
revenue, and payments into and disbursements from the Imperial 
Treasury lay in the hands of the Diwan of the Subah. The Na¬ 
zim had jurisdiction over the Procedure and Administration of 
Political affairs, such as the repression and chastisement of the 
refractory and the disobedient, and the extirpation of rebels and 
tyrants. Except with regard to the Jagirs attached to the Nizamat 
and personal Man^abs and presents, the Nazim had no power to 


1 The reader might note that there is a ptm here on the word ' samla,' 
whioh in Persian meana both • trade ’ and ' madness.’ 

» “ Azimu-sh-Shan was lazy and covetous. He was ready to concedo any- 
t mg for a sufficient bribe.” In July 1698, for the sum of Rs. 16,000, tbo 
nglish were permitted by the Prince to purchase from the existing holdere 

!T l g t °f T tin , 8 fche threo viUa « eB of Calcutta, Sutanati, and Gobiudpnr. 
(See Wilson s Armais, Vol. I, p. 150). 
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meddle with the Imperial revenue. Both the Nazim andtheDiwan 
were guided iu the administration of the affairs of the Subah by a 
Procedure Code 1 that was issued year after year by the Emperor, 
and they were not permitted to deviate from, or infringe, them 
by a hair-breadth. Kar Talab Khan, being appointed by Emperor 
to be Dlwan of the Subah of Bengal, arrived at Jahangimagar 
(Dacca). After waiting on the Prince, he devoted himself to the 
administration of the fiscal affairs. And the remittances into, and 
disbursements from, the Treasury being in charge of the above- 
mentioned Khan, the Prince’s control over the income and expendi¬ 
ture ceased. The abovementioned Khan, finding that the country 
was without thorns, and fertile and rich, commenced re-assessment, 
and deputed sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Parganuh 
and Qhaklah and Sarkar. And after assessing accurately the 
Imperial revenue and sair taxes, he remitted one Kror of rupees to 
the Emperor, aud prepared a complete Revenue-roll of the Khalsah 
mahals (crown lands) and of the Jagirs. In former times, owing to 
the badness of the climate of Bengal, the higher officers did not 
care to seek for service in this Province, as they fancied it not 
ouly fatal to human lives, but as actual haunts of demons. 
Therefore, the Chief Imperial Diwans, by way of inducement, con¬ 
ferred numerous Jagirs in Bengal on the Bengal Mangadars. In 
consequence of this policy, very few Khalsah malmls were left 
in Bengal, so that the revenue of the mahals of this Subah did 
not suffice to meet either the pay of the soldiers under ‘he Princr, 
or that of the naqdi troops. Therefore, their pay had to bo 
provided for from revenues of other Subuhs. 1 ie “ 

Khan submitted a scheme to the Emperor suggesting allotment o 
Sds in Orissa on account of Jagirs to the Bengal Man S abdars ; > 

1 The Procedure Code or Manual, containing net rnlea and regulations on 

irrssrra: 

provincial Administrators, whether ^ , Ama ‘ L Baiaoai (Vol. I, 

deviate from tl.e set rules contains in ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ £hnh, the 

pp. 384 385) states that .n the t ' , "° °' 18 llclt tl , al even on Kcclosiastical 

matte..,, no reference m 

^^^^higheroaiccrs under the Mu.hu, H-P—- 
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mid this scheme met with the Emperor’s approval. Tito KliiLit 1 
thereon resumed all Jagirs in Bengal, together with their sair 
revenues, save and except such as pertained to the Nizamat and 
the Diwani, 8 and allotted in lieu thereof Jagirs to the Benjal 
mansabdars in Orissa, the soil whereof was comparatively worse, 
poorer, more sterile, and less fertile. By this ingenious stroke of 
policy, the Khan effected a big surplus in the Bengal revenue to 
the credit of the Emperor, and squeezed out the profits from the 
Bengal Zamindars and Jugirdars. And by minute attention to 
details, lie effected considerable retrenchments under the several 
Heads of the Public Expenditure. Year after year, he enhanced the 
Bevenue-asseasments of the Subah, and thus became the re¬ 
cipient of Imperial favours. When the Priuce (‘Azirnu-sh-Shan) 
found his coutrol over the Bengal reveuuo diminished, he was con¬ 
stantly in a bad humour. Besides, the rewards which the Khan 
received for his good services from the Emperor weighed as thorns of 
envy on the heart of the Prince, and kindled the fire of his jealousy. 
The Priuce sohemed to kill the Khan, but failed in his aim. 
The Prince won over to his side the Commander of Naqdi troops 


the term, however, was also used in the times of Sher S^ah. The leading 
Mtinfabdars were either Provincial Governors or Generals in the Army, 
whilst other Muojabdars held Jagirs. These Man?abdara sometimes held 
Ma..?nb (or office) in one Province or §ubuh, and Jagir lands in another. 
(See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol I, pp. 241-242, Blochmnnn's trims.) 

1 Revenue from land was called ghiraj. Jaiiayah was capitation tax 
levied from non-Moslem subjects in exchange for protection afforded, at the 
rate of *‘48 derhams for persons of condition, 24 derhams for those of the 
middle class, and 12 for the lowest class." Over and above the land-rovenno 
taxes on properties were called *‘ Tamgha." Imports on manufactures of 
respectable kinds were called Jihat, and the remainder Sair Jihat Sair in its 
original purport, meaut " walking," ‘moving/ or ‘unstable/ and so came to 
denote all unstabU sources of state revenue (barring land-revenue or Rhirai 
which was stable), such as customs, transit duties, market-tax. (Sec Vd n 
pp. 57 and 68 and p. 66, Ain-i-Akbari, for a list of Sair taxes abolished by 

8 Jagirs were conferred on Maunders for military service, and on 
others they were conferred without requiring military service ruf 

withm the Tubnqat-i-Najiri as well a* in the Tunkh.i. F j rui! Sihl ?, 

!** ^ the Mughal p6riod , tho word -j t& , 'seldom meT^w ', 

is replaced by the word/a 3 ,r. In Akbar’s time, an officer called Diwan-i 
ag r or Superintendent of Jagirs was maintained. (See Ain, Vol. I, p. 261). ' 
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named Abdul Wabed and the Naqdi Contingent under the latter, 
by holding «nt promises of rewards and increase in pay. These 
naqdi troops were old Imperial servants. From pride of their 
strength and from conBdence in their number, they did not truckle 
to the Nazim or Diwan of Dacca, and much less to others. 
From their conceit of being dexterous swordsmen, they fancied 
others no match for themselves. For their nonchalance and 
bravado they were widely known. These naqdi troops were 
incited to waylay the Khan when opportunity might offer, under 
the pretext of demand of pay, and to kill him. This wicked 
Contingent at the instigation of the Prince were on the look-out 
for an opportunity to kill the Khan. The Khan adopting precau¬ 
tionary measures, always carried in his retinue an escort of 
armed troops, and never failed to be on the alert whilst going to 
and from the Darbar. One day, however, early of a morning, he 
rode out unattended to wait on the Prince. On the way, a 
corps of naqdis, under pretext of demanding pay, raised a tumult, 
and crowded in round the Khan. The latter, displaying great 
nerve, faced them and drove them away. Ascertaining that 
the originator of this disturbance was the Prince, he in fury and 
rage proceeded to the latter. Discarding all official decorum, 
in an avenging mood, he placed his hand on his dagger, and sat 
knee to knee with the Prince, and added : “ This riot was due to 

your instigation, desist from this course, or else at this moment 
I will take your life and give mine.” The Prince saw no way of 
escape, and from fear of the Emperor’s resentment he trembled 
like the aspen. Summoning Abdul Wahed with his corps, the 
Prince publicly forbade him from creating tumult and disturbance, 
and set about soothing the Khan by display of courtesy and 
affability. The Khan, being freed from anxiety arising from the 
hostility of his enemies, proceeded to the Diwan-i-Am, demanded 
the account of naqdi troops, levied their pay from Zamlndars, 
and paying them off cashiered them. And he sent the Emperor 
an account of their meeting, embodying the same both in the 


I These naqdi troops appear to be a class of Ahadi troops who received 
their pay in cash from the Imperial treasury, and wer. reckoned immediate 
servants of the Emperor. They constituted an Imperial Contingent of troops 
maintained in Provincial capitals, and were thoroughly independent of t^ 
local authorities, and were thus dignified by their .ndependence. (See A,n 
jikbari, Vol. I, PP 249 and 231). 
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Court-Record as well as in tlie News-sheet. 1 He also submitted 
to the Emperor a Proceeding signed by the leaders of the riot, 
together with liis own Report. Fearing the ill-humour of the 
Prince, the Kfian resolved to keep himself aloof from the 
former, and to 6tay at a safe distance from him. After much 
deliberation and consultation, he fixed on the excellent site of 
Makhsuaabad, where news of all the four quarters of the Subah 
could be easily procurable, and which, like the pupil of the 
eye, was Bituate in the centre of the important plaoes of the 
Subah. It had on the north-west the chaklah of Akbarnagar 
(Rajmahal) and the passes of Sakrigali and Tilingadhi, the 
‘ Key ’ to Bengal, on the south-west, Birbhum, Pachit and 
Bi^hanpur, the road to Jharkand, and the forests and hilly passes 
for the ingress and egress of free-boocers and armies from the 
Dakliiu and Hindustan, on the south-east, the chaklah of Bard wan, 
the road to Orissa, and Hughli and Hijli <ports for the arrival of 
ships of Christian and other traders), and the chakliilis of Jusur 
(Jessore) and BhGsnah, and on the east the chaklah of Jahanglr- 
nagar (Dacca), which then constituted the Viceregal Capital of 
this Subah, and to which pertained frontier outposts like those of 
Islamabad or Chittagong, and Silhat and Rangamati, and on the 
north, the ohaklahs of Gboraghat and Rangpur and Kuch Bchar. 
The above mentioned Khan, without taking permission from the 
Prince, migrated to Makhsusabad with the officers of Zamindars 
and Qanuugos and Revenue officials in charge of crown-lands, arid 
settled down there. But wbeu the news of the disturbance created 
by the naqdit reached the Emperor in the Dakhin through tho 

1 The terms used are “Waqiah” nnd “ Sawanih.” The Mughal Emperors 
maintained a Special Iutelligonce Department. In overy Provincial capital 
nnd important centre, two special functionaries wore maintained by tho 
Mughal Emperors, one called “ Snwnnih-navie,” and the other " Waqiak- 
navis.” These were Imperial servants, quite independent of the local officials. 
The duties of both these functionaries were to dnily record and send news to 
the Emperor of all that transpired in local centres, and as they worked 
independently of one another, the report of intelligence eont by one checked 
that of the other. The “ Waqiah-navis ” was an official Court-Recorder, 
whilst the “ Sawanih-navis” was an official General Intolligence-givor. 
(Soo Ain-i-AJcbari, Vol. I, pp. 25S and 259.) The object in keeping np 
these functionaries wna that the Emperor at Delhi might “ be informed daily 

of all that transpired throughout bis Empire, and also that active servants 

might work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be held In check'.’* 
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medium of News-letters and Conrt-records, and through the Report 
of Kar Talab Khan containing denunciation of the Prince, an Impe- 
rial edict couched iu threatening language was addressed to the 
'Prince to the following effect: “ Kar Talab Khan is an officer of the 
Emperor; in case a hair-breadth injury, in person or property, 
happens to him, I will avenge myself on you, ray boy.” And 
peremptory orders were also passed by the Emperor to the effect 
that the Prince should quit Bengal and withdraw to Behar. 
Jieaving Snrbaland Khan * with Sultan Farukh-sir as his Deputy in 
Bengal, the Prince with Sultan Karimu-d-din, his household 
attendants and bodyguard ^et out from Jahangirnagar, and reach¬ 
ed Mungir (Monghyr). Finding there the elegant white and black 
marble edifices*. built by Shall Shujn to be in a dilapidated condi¬ 
tion, and seeing that a heavy ontlay would be needed to set them 
in order, he did not like to fix bis quarters there. And preferring 
the climate of Patna, which is on the bank of the river Ganges, the 
Prince fixed his quarters there. With the Emperor’s sanction, he 
improved that city, named it ‘Azimabad after himself, and built 
there a fort with a strong rampart. Kar Talab Khan, at Makhsu- 
subad, after the lapse of a year, prepared the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, and started for the Imperial Camp. 8 And preparing the 
Revenue-Assessment papers, the Revenue-Roll, the estate Ledgers, 
and the Cash-Account of Receipts and Disbursements of the Subah, 
be desired Darab Nai-ain, the Qanfingo of the Subah of Bengal, to 
sign them. Taking advantage of the system then in force that 
the Accounts relating to the financial and internal administration 
of the country wore not passed by the Imperial Central Diwan, 
unless they bore the signatures of Qanungos, that mischievous 
nud shortsighted fool refused to sign the papers, unless his demand 
for three laks of rupees on account of his fees as a Qanungo 
were satisfied. The Khan under stress of necessity promised to 


I Subsequently in 1709, this Snrbaland KhSn, whilst in temporary charge 
of Bengal, received a, bribe of Rs. 45,000 from the English merchants, and 
granted the..i freedom of trade in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. (See Wilson’s 


Annnls , Vol. I, p. 183). 

a No trace of these rained white and black marble edifices was round 
by me at Mungir (Monghyr) when I was there in the years 1893, 1894, or 


•ubseqaently. . 

& Emperor Aurangzeb was at this time in the Dakbin busy warring 

ag , in st the Masai man Kingdoms of Golkondah, Ahmndnagor and Bijapnr, am 
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pay one Ink of rupees on liis return from tlio Emperor* but 
Darab Nurain would not accept this arrrangement, and withheld 
his signature. But Jlnarain QnnQngn, who was a Joint-Qanungo 1 
with Darab Narnia, using foresight, signed the Accounts. 
Regardless of the hostility of the Prince, and regardless of 
the refusal of Darab Narnia to sign the Account-papers, 
the Elmo slarted ‘for the Imperial Camp, presented gift* 
and tributes of Bengal to the Emperor and to the Vizier and 
other Imperial Ministers, and also paid to the Emperor the 
Revenue-balances and profits of the Jagirs, And making over the 
Account-papers of the §ubah to the Mastaufi 3 and to the Diwau-i- 

also against the Mahratta freebooters. Anrnn^zeb, vnfch all liis political saga¬ 
city, committed a grievous mistake of policy by supplanting these Mnealmnn 
States, as those had hitherto effectually curbed MahnUta and other outside 
ambition, and kept in order all distnrbing elements in tho Dakhin. Their 
political effacement resulted in letting loose a number of Mnhratta free-booters 
and other adventurers that bad hitherto had no political existonce, and hastened 
the growth of the Mnhratta Confederacy that later on in a great measure, 
coupled with other forces, distracted rho Groat Mughal Empire. By use of 
liberal and statesman-like policy, Aorangzeb might have federated thofo 
Musalman States in the South into Imperial feudatories, nnd thus converted 
them into strong and loyal bulwarks of tho Mughal Empiro. But fanaticism 
in this matter (see Mansir-i-Alatngiri, which explains that thia policy of re¬ 
pression was adopted by Aurangzeb, by reason of certain religious innovations 
thac were iu foroo in those States) fatally clouded the otherwise clear political 
vision of this Great Mnghal Emperor, to the lasting detriment of tho Indo- 
Moslem Common-wealth. 

1 The Qanungo “ was an officer in each district acquainted with its 
customs and land-tenures and whose Appointment was usually hereditary. lie 
received reports from the jiatwaris Jand-stowards) of new cases of alluvion 
and dilavion, sales, leases, gifts of land,”* etc. (See Ain-hAkbari, Vol. II, 
p. 47 n). 

Over the distriot Qanungos, there was a Provincial Qanungo as the text 
indicates. (See also p. 66, Vol. II, Ain*i-Akbari t which sets forth fauctions 
and emoluments of Patwaris, Qanungos, Shiqdar, Karkuns, and Amins). 

In the ifm-t-Akbaii (Vol. II, p. 49) it is stated that it was the duty of 
tho Betikchi or Accountant, “at tho year’s end, when tl.o timo of rovonuo- 
collections had closed, to record the balances due, and deliver the record to 
the Collector, and forward a copy to the Royal Court.” It would seem from 
the text the same dar.y i.. regard to the entire Sabah bad to bo performed by 
tho Provincial Diwan and the Provincial Qanungo. 

2 Thoso important functionaries are frequently mentioned in tho yJm-i- 
Ml,ari. Their function was to check, overhaul and audit important State 
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Kill, 1 and proving his good and faithful services, the Khan became 
the recipient of further Imperial favours, and was appointed by the 
Emperor Deputy to the Prince in the Nizamat of the §nbah of 
Bengal and-Orissa, in addition lo the office of Diwan. He was also 
given the title of Murshid Quli Khan, and further received a 
valuable KJiilnt, with a standard and a kettle-drum. His manfab 
was also raised. 

BESTOWAL OF THE NIZAMAT OF BENGAL ON NAWAB 
JAFAR KHAN, AS DEPUTY TO PRINCE 

AZIMU-SH-SHAN. 

When Murshid Quli Khan 2 being invested according to the 
former usage with the khilat of the offices of Deputy Nazim of 
Bengal Diwan of BeDgal and Odisa (Orissa), reached the Subah, 
ho appointed Syed Akram Khan to be his Deputy Diwan in 
Bengal, and Shnjau-d-din Muhammad Khan, his son-in-law, to 
bo his Deputy Diwan in Odisa (Orissa). After his arrival at 

papers, such as Royal grants, payment-orders, sanads, farmans, state-accounts, 
etc., and then to sign and seal them. (Seo Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I, pp. 262, 263, 264). 

I The Diioan-i-Kul was the Central Imperial Diwin-in-Chief. It would 
appear the keon administrative genius of the Mnghal Rulers of India evolved 
and organised a perfect system of Accounts as woll as of Audit. Two indepen¬ 
dent systems of Account and Audit (each checking the other) wore maintain¬ 
ed The patwaris kept one independent set of accounts, and the Bitikchis, 

( Accountants) another. The first submitted their accounts to local ordistrict 
Qanungos, who submitted their Consolidated Accounts to tho Provincial 
Qn min go. The second submitted their accounts to District Collectors as well 
as copies direct to the Royal Court; and the several District Collectors sub¬ 
mitted their consolidated Accounts to the Provincial Dhran who collected 
them, and compared them with tho Consolidated Accounts (independently 
prepared) in the hands of tho Provincial Qanungos. Then both the Provincial 
Diwan and tho Provincial Qamingo signed after comparison one General Detailed 
Consolidated Account together with an Abstract Account, and forwarded it 
to Court, whore it was first audited by the Central Mustauji and next 
audited by the Dinan-i-Kul (&tter reference to tho set of accounts already 
received regularly in the Royal Courts from district Bitikchis or Acconn- 
tnnts), and lastly approved and passed by the Emperor himself. Thus, few 
loop-holes were left for defalcations in accounts. (Seo tho text, and tho Ain-t - 

Akbari). TI •• 

i Murshid Quli Khan was son of a Brahmin and embraced Islmm J J 

glH.fi Ispahan! purchased him, and named Aim Muhammad Uadi, treated ..... 
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Mak^gasabad, ho improved that town, and named it after himself 
Mur§hidabad, and founded a mint 1 there. And separating tho 
chSkhlah of Midnipur* from tho Sabah of Odlsa (Orissa) ho 
annexed it to Bengal. And imprisoning the defaulting zamindars 
of the Sabah, and deputing experienced and honest Collectors of 
Revenue to their mahals, ho attached the rents, and realised tho 
outstanding Imperial revenues. And putting a complete stop to 
the authority of zamindars over the collection and disbursement of 
the Imperial Reveuuo, he limited their source of income to profits 
of Ndnkar 8 tenures. And the ‘Amils’ (Collectors of revenue) under 

like a son, and took him to Persia. On Shaft’s death, Mnhammad Had! came 
to the Dakhin, and entered the service of Haji Abdullah Khurasani, Diwan of 
§ubah Borar. He subsequently entered Imperial service, and received the titlo 
of Kar Talab Khan, and was employed in tho Dakhin. Uo rose there to bo 
Diwan of Haidarabad—and then to bo Diwan of Bengal (on the transfer of 
Ziaullah Khan), with tho title of Murshid Quli Khan. Previous to this, ho was 
Diwin of Orissa (Maasir-i- Alamgiri, p. 483), in tho 48th year of Emperor 
Aurangzeb's reign. When Fnrrukh-sir ascended the throne, by payment of 
large sums as presents to the Emperor, he becamo ?iibadar of Bengal nnd 
received a Maujab of Haft h'tzari. His advancement is nn eloquent testimony 
to the Islamio toleration (oven under tho mnch-ahused Aurangzob) that 
made no distinction between converts and born Munalmans in matters rf 
official preferments. He died in 1138 A.H. at Mnrshidabad, which ho had 
founded as tho now Viceregal capital of Bengal, in place of Dacca or 
Jahaugirnagar. He was a good financier, an able accountant, and a 
strong and sagacious administrator. Uo built a dungeon full of filth, nntmd 
it ‘ Baikant’or ‘ Paradise,’and ooufined in it zamindars who defaulted in 
payment of revenue. Ho re-snrvcycd nud ro-asaessed Bengal, divided it into 
ChaklaS, and prepared a new Porfect Revenue-Roll. [Seo Maasir.i-Alamgiri, 
p. 483, and Maasir-ul-Umarn, p. 751, Vol. Ill (Pers. text)]. 

I A list of mint-towns in Hindustan in Akbar’a time is given in the 
Ain*i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 31. It appears that in Bengal, minting of gold 
coins was restricted to tho Provincial capital (which in Akbar's timo was 
partly Gaur and partly Tandali), and that minting of silver and copper coins 
took place in Bengal in Tanduh 

* In Akbar’s Rent-Roll, Midnipur is shown a? a oity with two forts 
(caste, Khaudait) under Sarkar Jalosar of Riibah Orissa. It continued to 
form a part of tho Orissa §ubah, until it was transferred from Orissa to 
Bengal by Marshal Quli Khan. 

8 The term ‘ Nankars ’ is still prevalent in several parts of Bengal nnd 
Behar. “ Nankars ” were “ servico-tcnnres,’' that is, “ tenures of land con- 
ferred free of revenae, in consideration of services tendered." In those dujB, 
tho zamindars amongst other duties would appear to have performed police 
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h* orders, sent Shiqdars and Amins to every village of the 
Paryanahs, measured the cultivated and waste-lands, and leased 
them back to tenants, plot by |>l*»fc, and advanced agricultural loans 
(Tn.javi) to the poorer tenantry, and put forth exertions for 
increase in the produce of the lands. Tims in all the mahnls 
Murshid Quli effected not only increase in revenue, but also in¬ 
crease in their areas. 

Mur$hid Quli prepared a perfect Revenue-Roll, collected the 
rents iu kind, season by season, and also the land-revenue, sair 
taxes, and fees from agricultural lands. And effecting retrenchment 
in the Public Expenditure, he remitted revenue, double the former 
amount, into the Imperial 1 Treasury. The zamindars of Birbhum 


duties, and were held responsible fnr maintenance of peace in their mahals— 
the village choiokeedars or watciunon being directly under them. They were 
also in charge of village ferries, village pounds, and village roads in their mahals, 
and performed more or less the duties of “justices of the peace.” They were 
more or less quasi-official functionaries, aud received sanads on appointment, 
and were liable to removal for gross misconduct. Their mahnls were not liable 
to auction-sale for arrears of revenue, but liable to attachment by the Crown 
for realisation of revenue, and defaulting zamindars were liable to punish¬ 


ment. They were quasi-state functionaries or quasi-official landed Aristocracy 
maintained by Muaalman sovereigns for State purposes. They were qnite a 
different species from the Bengal zamindars of to-day. (See Alamgirnamah, 
Mnasir-i-Alnmgiri, Ain-i-Akhan and the text). 

I As has been remarked before, Murshid Quli Khan was an able financier, 
aud prepared a perfect actual Revenue-Roll of Bengal, after carefully re- 
surveying hinds iu all the mahals in Bengal, and re-assessing them on the 
basis of increase in actual areas as ascertained by measurement, and of 
increase in the actual produce of the soil. He sent out for this purpose 
Amins (or Surveyors) together with Shiqdars (or Supervisors of revenue) to 
each village, under the immediate snpervision of honest, experienced and 
capable Collectors of Revenne or ‘Amils. He helped the poorer tenants 
with agricultural loans or advances ( taqav* or tuccavi ), and encouraged 
them to till their lands and improve agricultnre. Murshid Quli Khan was no 
believer in Permanent Settlements. He preferred the Ryotwan Settlemen 
system to the Forming system. Mamie Reverm. systems reoogn.se the so.l 
as State property and allot a portion of if profit or prodoco to the actual I,Her 


of the soil for his labour on it. 

“ A Bhiqdar meant nr, ‘ officer appointed to collect revenue from a certain 

division of land under the Mughal Government.” 

The constitution of the Snrveying party, their pay, their dut.es, w 
the process of mensureo.ont and testing in Moghul times, nre set forth ... 

Ai. i Akb a,;, Vol. II, p 45, which shews that the measurement of lands an 
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and Bisjianpur, being protected by dense forests, mountains and 
bills, did not personally appear before the Nawab, but deputed 
instead their agents to carry on transactions on their behalf, and 
through them used to pay in the usual tributes, presents, and 
gifts. In consideration of the fact that Asadullah, zamindar 
of Birbhum, was a pious and saintly person and had bestowed 
half of his property as Madad-i-mash grants on learned, 
pious aud saintly persons, and had fixed daily doles of 
charity for the poor and the indigent, the Khan refrained from 
molesting him. He directed his attention, however, to the 
chastisement of the zamindar of Bishanpur, whose items of 
expenditure were heavy, and whose collections of rents from 
mahals were low. The Rajahs of Tipra, Kuch Behar, and Assam 
called themselves chatar dhnri and ruling chiefs, and did not 
bead their heads in submission to the Emperor of Hindustan, and 
minted coins after their own names. On hearing, however, of the 
vigorous administration of the Khan, the Rajah of Assam presented 
to the Khan chairs and palkis of ivory, musk, musical instruments, 
feathers, fans of peacock feathers, etc., and offered his submission. 
Similarly the Rajah of Kuch BeJiar offered presents and tribute to 
the Khan. The.abovemcntioned Khan sent Khilats for them ; and 
this practice was observed year after year. The Khan, having intro¬ 
duced order in the Financial condition of the Mahals of Bengal, 
devoted his attention to the improvement of other administrative 
and internal affairs. His administration was so vigorous and 
successful that there was no foreign incursion nor internal distur¬ 
bance, and consequently the military expenditure was nearly abol¬ 
ished. He kept up only 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, and with 
These he governed the Province. Through Nazir Ahmad, who was 
a peon, he used to collect the revenue of Bengal. And the Kljan 
was so powerful a personality and his commands were so overawing, 
that his peons sufficed to keep peace in the country, and to overawe 
the refractory. And fear of his personality was so deeply impressed 
on the hearts of all, both the high and the low, that the courage of 
lion-hearted persons qnailed in Ins presence. The Khan did not 
allow petty zamindars access to his presence. And the mutsadis 
aud ‘amils and leading zamindars had not the heart to sit down 

the assessment of revenue were based on thoroughly scientific principles, 
quite analogous to the existing Settlement Pro^e^ure in India. 
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in his presence; on the contrary, they remained standing breath¬ 
less like statues. Hindu zamindars were forbidden to ride on 
palkis, but were permitted use of Jaicalahs. The mutasadis, in 
his presence, did not 1 ride on horseback ; whilst the Mansabdars 
attended at State functions in their military uniforms. In his 
presence one could not salute another;'and if anything opposed 
to etiquette occurred on the part of anyone, he was immediately 
censured. Every week he held court on^ two days to listen to 
complaints, and used to mete out justice to the complainants. 
Amongst his deeds of justice, it may be mentioned, that to avenge 
the wrong done to another, obeying the sacred Islamic law, he 
executed his own son. 2 In administration of justice, in ad¬ 
ministration of the political affairs of the country, and in main¬ 
tenance of the respect due to his Sovereign, he spared no one. 
And he reposed no confidence in the mutasadis , and used daily 
to inspect the collection and disbursement papers and the estate 
ledgers, and to sign them. At the close of each month, he used to 
seize all the agreements of Khalsah (crown lands) and Jagirs. 
Till the dues on account of those agreements were paid up into 
the Imperial Treasury, he caused mutasadis, ‘arails, zamin- 
dars, qanungos and other officers to remain in duress in the 
Diwan Khana of the Chihel Satin Palace. Setting collecting peons to 
realise the dues, he did not allow the defaulters leave for eatrng or 
driuking or for answering calls of nature, and posted spies over 
the peons, so that none of the latter, owing to temptations of bribe, 
might supply a drop of water to the thirsty defaulters. Week after 
week they had to pass without food and drink, and at the same time 
he had them suspended, head downwards, to triangles off the 
ground, and had their feet rubbed against stones, and had them 
whipped ; and in beating with sticks he shewed no quarter. And 
he converted 3 * S to the Muhammadan religion the amlahs of zamindars 
with their wives and children, who, in spite of being scourged with 

1 In the text apparently, “dho” has been by mistake dropi>cd. 

3 Murshid Quli Khan’s uprightness in administration of jastico (regard¬ 

less of all family ties of attachrc wit) is remarkable. But his severity in ill- 
treating and torturing defaulting zemindars throws a shade on his otherwise 

bright personality. 

S The only instances A forcible conversions of Hlndns in Bengal to 1 10 
Islamic religion, as would appear from these pages, were on the part of two 
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sticks, failed to pay up tlie State revenue-collections that they 
had misappropriated. Amongst these, Andinarain, zaraindar of the 
Chaklah of Rajshahi, who was the descendant of a Hindustani, 
and who was both capable and efficient, held charge of the revenne- 
collections of the Khalsah (crown lands). With him were in league 
Ghulam Mohammad and Kalia Jamadar with two hundred 
troopers. Andinarain demurred to the payment of the demand, 
and prepared to fight. Murshid Quli Khan sent his officer, 
Muhammad Jan, with a force to chastise him. Close to Rajbari, 1 
the contending forces approached each other, and a battle ensued. 
Ghulam Muhammad Jamadar was killed, whilst Andinarain from 
fear of Murshid Quli Khan’s anger slew himself, aud his zamindari 
was transferred to two Bengal zamindars on the northern side of 
the Ganges, named Ram-Jivan 8 and Kali Kunwar, who were punc¬ 
tual in payments of revenue. When that year came to a close, 
aud the new year commenced, in the month of Parwardi (corre¬ 
sponding to Asar) weighing the treasures 8 Murshid Quli remitted 
to the Emperor one kror and three iaks of rupees on account of 
the Imperial revenue, loading the same on two hundred waggons, 


non-Moslems, that is, by Hindus themselves who had embraced the Islamic 
religion, namely (1) by Jado alias King Jallal-nd-din, sou of Rajah Kans and 
(2) by Murshid Quli Khan, who was himself the son of a Brahmin. I fail to 
come across in Bengal history any instance of forcible conversion of 
Hindas in Bengal to the Islamic religion, on the part of any born Musnlman 
ruler or king. Proselytes and converts, under all systems of the world’s 
religions, are generally more zealous and bigoted than those born and brought 
up within their pale. The general insinuation, therefore, against Musal- 
mnn sovereigns and ralers of Bengal that they forcibly converted the Hindus 
to the Islamic religion, seems to be as unfounded ns nngeucrous. No doubt, 
the snperior moral influence of Musalman saints, like Nur Qutb Alim and 
others, naturally told on Hindu society (disorganised and demoralised by the 
caste-systems of the later days, aud shorn of the old Veduntio purity) and 
induced portions of its ranks to flock spontaneously to the Moslem creed, 
with its simpler doctrine of Monotheism. 

1 Probably, Rajbari on the E.B. Railway, near the Goalundo station. 

* This Ram-Jivan, I believo was the founder of the present Natore Raj- 
honsc. I do not know of which family Kali Kunwar was the founder. 

3 In the Ain-i-Akban (Vol. II, p. 49), it is explained under the term 
‘ Fotadar’ or the ‘Treasurer,* that the term fota (not, potah) is applied in 
Arabic to cloths used as waist wrappers. A poddar meant ‘ a banker, a cash- 
keeper, or an officer in public establishments for weighing money or bulliou. 
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convoyed by six hundred cavalry and five hundred infantry. Over 
and above this amount, he remitted the profits derived from Jagirs, 
together with other fees. And also at the beginning of each year 
he sent to the Emperor elephants, Tangan horses, buffaloes, 
domesticated deers, and game dressed specially at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), wolf-leather shields, sital pati mats mounted in gold, and 
mosquito curtains 1 made of Ganga jali* cloth of Sylhet, through 
which serpents could not penetrate, together with other rarities, 
such as ivory, musk, musical instruments, and European manufac¬ 
tures and presents received from Christians, &c. At the time 
of sending the remittance, he used to accompany it on horse¬ 
back together with his staff up to the Suburbs of the City, 
and used to have the fact recorded in the Court-Record 
as well as in the News-sheet. And the procedure for despatch 
of remittances was the following. When the waggons, loaded 
with treasure, passed into the limits of another Subah, the Suba- 
dar of that place sending his own men had the waggons of 
treasure brought into his fort, and relieving the waggons and 
their ’Jescorts reloaded the treasure into fresh waggons, con¬ 
voyed by fresh escorts furnished by himself. And the same 
procedure was adopted by succeeding Subadars, till the trea¬ 
sures with the presents reached the Emperor Aurangzeb. And 
when the Khan’s efficient administration met with the approba¬ 
tion of the Emperor, the former received fresh favours from 
the Emperor, who raised his rank and bestowed on him the title 
of Moatamauu-l-Mulk’Alau-d-daulah Jafar Khan Nasiri Na§ir 
Jang. He was also rewarded with the personal Manual) of a Haft 
Hazari together with the Insignia of the Hahi Order, and was raised 
to a higher class of the Peerage. No appointments to offices in 
Bengal were made without his advice. And Imperial Man?abdars 
bearing that the country of Bengal had been turned into a fertile 
garden without thorns, sought for offices in Bengal. Newab 
Jafar Khan appointed the applicants to offices under him. One 


Therefore *>/ would seem to mean ‘ weighing the coins’ or'testing 

rind counting them/ or “ pntting them in cloth bags.” 

I Here get a glimpse of some of the old industries and arts of 


H0, T Oangajal wns a kind of cotton-stuff manufactured in Bengal in the tiroes 
of the Mnghala. See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 94 (Blochmann’a tranB.) 
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of these was Nawab Saif Khan * whose application for‘appoint¬ 
ment being received through the Emperor, Nawab Jiifar Khan 
conferred an office on him. A short account of Saif Khan’s career 
is mentioned in the body of this History. Nawab Saif Khan 
was alive till the period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mahabat Jang. 
As he was the scion of a very noble family, he never visited Nawab 
Mahabat Jang. a Although the latter sought for an interview, 
Nawab Saif Khan did not visit him. Whenever Nawab Mahabat 
Jang whilst out on a hunting excursion went towards Purneah, 
Nawab Saif Khan advanced with his troops and blocked his 
progress. But whenever Nawab Mahabat Jang had need of 
auxiliaries, Saif Khan furnished efficient contingents. After Saif 
Khan’s death, his son, the Khan Bahadur, succeeded to the office 
of Faujdar of the tract of Purneah and its environs. Nawab 
Mahabat Jang gavo in marriage the daughter of Nawab Said 
Ahmad Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang, his nephew, to the Khan 
Bahadur, 3 but that lady died four days after the wedding. On 
account of this, confiscating the treasures and effects of the Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab Mahabat Jang kept the latter under surveillance. 
The Khiin Bahadur of necessity was obliged to mount a horse 
and escape to Shah Jahanubad (Delhi). Nawab Mahabat Jang 
bestowed the tract of Purneah on Saulat Jang. The latter 
proceeding there with a large force, devoted himself to itsS 
administration, and held sway. After Saulat Jang’s death, his 
son, Shankat Jang, succeeded him. Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, who 
was the latter’s cousin, during the period of his Nizamat, killed 
Shaukat Jang iu battlo, and deputing Diwan Mohan Lai, con¬ 
fiscated Shaukat’s treasures and effects. 

What was I saying ? and to what have I digressed ? 

Where lay the horse ? and where have I galloped away ? 

I now return to my story. Nawab Jafar Khun was seeking 


1 Ho received the office of 
Wifi hazari, and was a eon of 
Kabul. See 8«ir, Vol. II, p. 574. 


Faujdar of Pnrneah, held the rank of « 
‘ Uindutu-I-mulk Amir Khan, Subadar of 


wna Jan *i T? 8 tiUe ° f NaWSb AU Vardi ^ ,5n ; h, ' s actni ‘ I name 

was Mirza Muhammad Ah. See Scirul MutaMcnn, Vol. II p 470 iw. , , 

3 In fcW Jr*.*™. Vol. II. p. r,52. the name 
mentioned ns Fakhruddin Husain Khfm. — ,s 
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au opportunity to avenge himself on Darab Narain Qannngo, 
who, during the Nawab’s incumbency of the office of Diwaii, 
had declined to sign the accounts. Inasmuch as the office 
of Qanungo corresponded to the office of Registrar of the Con¬ 
quered dominions, and the Diwan’s Statements of Account 
aud Revenue-roll without the Qanungo’s signature were not 


accepted by the Central Imperial Diwan, the Nawab sought for an 
opportunity to tarnish Darab Narain’s reputation, by doubling the 
sphere of Darab Narain’s authority over the affairs of adminis¬ 
tration. With this object in view, the Nawab entrusted to him 
control over the affairs of the Khalaah (crown lands). And 
when Diwan Bhupat Rai, who had come with the Nawab from 
the Imperial Camp, died, and his son, Gulab Rai, could not satis¬ 
factorily discharge the duties of the office of Diwan, the office 
of Peshkar of the Khalsah was also bestowed on Darab Narain. 
And leaving to his control the Assessment and Collection of the 
revenue and other Financial and Internal affairs, the Nawab 
made him supreme. Although the abovementioned Qanungo by 
minute attention to details raised the Revenue of the Hialeah 
(crown lands) to one kror and fifty lakhs, made Revenue Collec¬ 
tions, and under every Head of Income shewed considerable in- 
crease, and presented a Budget with a larger Surplus of Impena 
Revenue than before, still the Nawab, gradually wresting authority 
from him, imprisoned him together with the Statements of 
Accounts and Estate-ledgers, and employing various tortures killed 
him And he allotted ten anuas of the Qanungo-sh.p toUarab 
Narain’s son, Sheo Narain, and six annas thereof to Jai Narain, 
who at the period of the Nawab’s Diwani, when the Nawab was 

setting out for the Imperial Camp, had shewn good-will, ttnd 
Signed the Nawab’s Statements of Accounts. And dismissing 
Ziau-d-din Khan, Faujdarof Hughli,' he with the Emperor s sane- 
tion brought the Faujdari of that Port under Ins immediate aotho- 

1 The office of Faujdnr of Doghli was hitherto directly under the 

Emperor, and was «-**-**££ ^Un^^oThisla 
Khan succeeded m reducm,I „ ilh the English mer- 

immediate subordinate. lor Morshid 297 290,268. The 

chants, see Wilson’s W*. VoL I. PP- "‘J** appointed 

English merchants secured a great pa ron in Admiral of all the sea- 

by Shah Alam in 1710 to be Faujdar ^“ugh.^d Adm. a. ^ 

ports on the coast of Coromandel. See Wilson a Annul*, Vol. 1, PP 
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rity as an appendage to the Nizamat, and appointed Wall Beg 
on hie own authority as Faujdar of that place. The above- 
mentioned Khan, on the arrival of Wali Beg, relinquishing the 
fort, came out of the town to set out for the Imperial Capital. 
Wali Beg summoned to himself Kankar Sen Bengali, who was 
Peshkar of the dismissed Faujdar, for submission of papere 
relating to receipts of revenue and the office-records, together 
with the clerks and subordinate officers of the office of Faujdar'.' 
Ziau-d-din Khan turned to Kanker Sen’s assistance; and thereon 
Wali Beg opposed the Khan’s march. In consequence, between 
Ziau-d-din Khan and Wali Beg a quarrel ensued. The above- 
mentioned Khan with his army, on the field of Qbandanagar 
(Cbandenagore) between Chineurah and French Qhnndanagar, 
with the help of the Christian Dutch and French, constructed 
redoubts, and prepared to fight. Wall" Beg also on the field 
of the ‘ Idgah, 1 on the bank of the tank of Debi Das, to a 
distance of one and a half kroh, drew up his forces, con¬ 
structed entrenchments, and transmitted an account of the 
state of affairs to Nawab Jafar Khan. And both the quondam 
and the new Faujdars were busy fighting from behind their 
respective entrenchments, and reviewing their forces. Mulla 
Jarsam Jurani, Deputy of Ziau-d-din Khan, and Kankar Sen, 
secretly obtaining help of guns, gunpowder, and armaments Irom 
the Dutch and French, advanced to the battle-field, and assumed 
the offensive. Wali Beg, waiting for auxiliaries, assumed the 
defensive. At this juncture, Dalip Singh Uazari with a force of 
cavalry and infantry came from Nawab Jafar Khan to the 
assistance of Wali Beg, and also brought a maudato containing 
threats addressed to the Christians. Ziau-d-din Khan, on the 
advice of the Christians, opened negotiations of peace with Dalip 
Singh, and put him off his guard. Early in the morning, sending 
by way of a ruse a false message to Dalip Singh through an agent, 
Ziau-d-din Khan instructed the latter to hand tho°messago to 
Dalip Singh and to get back the reply, and placing one red lhawl 
for recognition on the head of the agent despatched the latter on 

'f?' 3 . 41 ', J Q “' : B °‘ P™»pUy dismissed j. mi 

(See Wilson ■ Annals, pp. 22 and 123, Vol. II. p. 28). 

. 1I fou " d th0 **9 ah ®* i8 «ng when I was at Hnghli in 1887 to 1891 
An Idgah is a place whero the 'Id prayer is offered. 
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his errand. And an English gunner whose aim was unerring 
directed a large bronze 1 * * * S gun (the range whereof extended over one 
and a half kroli) towards Dalip Singh’s camp, and by means of 
a telescope kept in view the agent’s shawl. Arriving at a time 
when Dalip Singh was bareheaded and barebodied and was 
engaged in rubbing oil in order to bathe, the agent handed the 
message to Dalip Singh. Then the gunner directing his aim at 
the 6hawl fired his gun, and the cannon-ball hit Dalip Singh on 
the chest and scattered his body to the air. Praise is due to that 
unerring magician, for no harm ensued to the agent. Ziau-d-din 
Khan rewarding the gunner attacked the enemy’s entrenchment. 

When Dalip Singh Was killed without delay, 

Ziau-d-diu rushed to fight. 

Like the tumultuous river, histtrmy moved, 

And flight ensued in the ranks of the other side. 

Not only were the soldiers killed, 

But the eutrenchment was also stormed. 

Wali Beg fled from that place, 

And in an anxious mood took refuge in the Fort. 


Ziau-d-din Khan, free from all anxiety, set out for the Im¬ 
perial Capital, and after arrival at Delhi died. . After his death, 
Kankar Bengali, who was the root of all this disturbance, and had 
his residence at Hughli, returning from the Imperial Capital, 
arrived in Hurshidabad, aud fearlessly waited on Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and with the left hand saluted the latter, wishing to convey 
that with the band that he had saluted the Emperor, to salute 
Jafar Khan would be profane. Nawab Jafar Khan retorted by 
saying : “ Kankar is under the shoe.” And Kankai* with fata 1 
on both the and the Bakun of the & and ) in Hindustani 
means “ a gravel.” Nawab Jafar Khan, feigning forgetfulness of 


l It would appear the French, Dutch, and English were all backing up the 

dismissed Faujdar Ziau-d-diu Khim against the new Faojdar, Wal, B«_ ee 

Wilson's AnnaU. Vol. II, PP . 66, 72, 75, 79, 81, 82. Ihe sk.rm.shes between 

Ziau-d-din Khan and Wali Beg occurred in 1712 A.C. Murshid 

S » Kankar ” means a “ pebble” “ a gravel” or a ‘‘bnck-bat. Mura 

Quli Khin was punning on the Hindu Naib's name of * Eankar. So.. ■^ 

seem that Murshid Quli K^n, the stern iron-man,could nowand then on 

himself and receive humourous flashes. 
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Kankar’a past and present misconduct, and outwardly shewing 
reconciliation, appointed him to the office of Chaklghdar of Hughli. 
At the close of the year, at the time of auditing the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, the Nawab put him in prison on charges of misap¬ 
propriation of the current and arrear revenue collections and 8 air 
duties, and put this cat into breeches, and forced him to swal¬ 
low some laxative, and set on him a harsh collector of revenue. In 
the breeches continually easing himself, Kankar died. At that 
time Syed Akram Khan who held the office of Diwan of Bengal 
died, and Syed Razi Khan, husbatj of Nafisah Khanam, a 
daughter of Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan, (Nawab Nazim of 
the §ubah of Orissa and son-in-law of Nawab Jafar Khan,) who 
was the scion of a leading Syed family of Arabia, was appoint¬ 
ed Diwan of Bengal. And lie* was a^igoter’ and short-tempered 
man, and in collection of dues was extremely strict, and by adopting 
harsh measures collected the revenue. It is said he prepared a 
Reseiwoir full of filth, and as in thelangunge of the Hindus Para¬ 
dise is called ‘ Baikant,’ he sneoringly named this Reservoir “ Baik- 
ant .” He used to thrust into this Reservoir the defaulting Zarain- 
dars and defaulting Collectors of Revenue. After torturing them 
in various ways, and making them undergo various privations, 
he used to collect in entirety the arrears. In that year, news of 
the insurrection of Sitaram Zamindar, and of the murder of Mir 
Abu Turab, Faujdar of the Chaklah of Bhusnah, in the Sarkar 
of Mahmudabad, was received. The details of this affair are 
as follows:—Sitaram, 8 zamindar of Parganah Mahmudabad, 
being sheltered by forests and rivers, had placed tho hat of 

l The text is ambiguous. This sentence refers probably to Mnrshid Qoli 
Khan. 

* 8itaram had bis residence at Muhammadpur or Mabmudpur, at tho 
junction of the Barasia and Madhumati rivers, in Jessoro district. See 
Westland’s History of Jesaore. Muhammadpur is now a polioe circle. Rains 
of his tanks still exist there. Bhosna lies near Bonmaldiah (formerly 
in Jessore now in Faridpnr district), an old Musalman colony, on the 
Qhandana river. Ruins of a fort lie at Bhosna. Close to Muhammadpur or 
Mabmudpur, lies an old Musalman colony at Shirgaon, on the Barasia river. 
Bee also Wilson’s Annals, Yol. II, pp. 166, 167, 168. Sitaram was 
‘executed for murder and rebellion’ by Mnrshid QulFs order. 8itarams 
family and oliildren who had taken refuge in Caloutta, were in 1718 surrend¬ 
ered by the KngliBh to Mir Na;ir, Fanjdar of Hughli, for being made over l»> 
Mnrshid Quli Khin- 

34 
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revolt on the bead of vanity. Not submitting to the Viceroy, 
he declined to meet the Imperial officers, and closed against the 
latter all the avenues of access to his tract. He pillaged and 
raided the lands adjoining to his Zamindari, and also quarrelled 
with the Imperial garrisons and Faujdars. Mir Abu Turab, 
Faujdar of the (Jhaklah of Bhusnah, 1 who was the scion of a 
leading Syed clan and was closely related to Prince Azimu-sh- 
shau and the Timuride Emperors, and who amongst his con¬ 
temporaries and peers was renowned for his learning and ability, 
. looked down upon Nawab Jafar Khan. Mir Abu Turab tried 
to capture Sitaram, but was not successful. At length, he 
detailed his General, Pir Khan, with 200 cavalry to chastise 
Sitaram. On being apprised of this, Sitaram concentrating his 
forces lay in ambush to attack the aforesaid General. One day, 
Mir Abu Turab with a number of friends and followers went ont 
for hunting, and in the heat of the chase alighted on Sitaram’s 
frontiers. Pir Khan was not in Abu Turab’s company. The 
zamindar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir Abu Turab 
to be Pir Khan, suddenly issued out from the forest with his 
forces and attacked Mir Abu Turab from the rear. Although 
the latter with a loud voice announced his name, Sitaram not 
heeding it i nflicted wounds on Abu Turab with bamboo-clubs, 
and felled him from his horse. When this news reached Nawab 
Jafar Khan, his body trembled from fear of the Emperor’s resent¬ 
ment. Appointing Hasan Ali Khan who had married Nawab 
Jafar Khan’s wife’s sister and was descended from a noble family 
to be Faujdar of Bhusnah, and supporting him with an efficient 
force, Nawab Jafar Khan directed him to capture that trouble¬ 
some villain (Sitaram). The Nawab issued mandates to the 
Zamindars of the environs insisting on their not suffering Sitaram 
to escape across their frontiers, and also threatening that should 
the latter effect his escape across the frontiers of any one, not only 
he would be ousted from his Zamindari, but be punished. The 
Zamindars from all sides hemmed him in, when Hasan Ali Khan 
arrived and captured Sitaram together with his women and 

1 It whb formerly in the Jessore district, bnt is now mcmaed in the more 
modern district of Faridpor. Close to Bhueuah, on the banks of theQhando- 
na river, lie eeveral other ancient colonies of Syeds or Mirs, such os those at 
liaumaldih and Dakbinbari, etc. 
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children, confederates and adherents, and sent them with chains 
round their necks and hands to Nawab Jiifar Khan. Tho Nawab 
enclosing Sitaram’s face in cow-hide had him drawn to the gallows 
in the eastern suburbs of Mtirshidabiid on the high-way leading to 
Jakangirnagar and Mahmudabad, and imprisoned for life Sitnram's 
women and children and companions. Bestowing his Zamlndarl 
on Ram Jivan, the Nawab confiscated to the State Sitnram’s 
treasures and effects, nnd extirpating his family, root and branch, 
he sent an account of the affair to tho Emperor. As the Em¬ 
peror 1 * Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir had died in the Dakhin on Friday, 
28th of Zilqadh 1119 A.H., Muhammad Mu'azzam Shah 'Alim 
Bahadur Shall 8 ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. 
Nawab Jafar Khan sent presents with the tribute of Bengal, nnd 
received an Imperial Patent confirming him in tho Viceroyalty 
of Bengal. The Nawab was also honoured with the gift of a 
IQiillat including a fringed palanquin. Prince Azimu-sh-Shan, 
leaving Sar-bland Khan as his Deputy at ‘Azimabad, 6ct out for 
the Imperial Capital. And that very year Sultan Fnrrukh-sir, 
prior to the accession of Bahadur Shah, came to Murshidiibad 
from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) at the invitation of Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and put up at the L'al Bagh palace. Tho above-mentioned 
Nawab, paying proper deferenco to tho princely rank of his 
guest, rendered him due services, and defrayed tho expenses of 
the Prince and his household ; whilst according to tho established 
practice he remitted the Rovenue with the tribute to tho Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. After a reign of five years and one month, in 
the year 1124 A.H., Emperor Bahadur Shah died, and his eldest 
son, Sultan Mazu-d-din, under the title of Jahandar Shall, 3 * * * * 
became Emperor, and in concert with his two younger brothers 

1 Emperor Aurangzeb died in the 52nd year of his reign, at the ago of 
ninety-one, in 1118 A.H. or 1707 A.C. at Ahmadnagar, and was buried nt 
Aurangabad. See Seir Vol. II, p. 375, nnd Khnfi Klian. He left tho following 

eonsMuhammad Muazzam (at Kabul), 2, Muhnmad Azam (at Malwah) 3, 

Kara Balchsh (at Bijapur.) 

* Muhammad Muazzam alias gh&h 'Alum the eldest son became Emperor 

in 1707 with the title of Bahadur §hab, after defeating aud killing hie two 

brothers. Ho died in 1712.—See Seir, Vol. II, pp 378-379, and history of 

Khnfi Khan. 

8 Tbo great Timnride House was at this timo torn nsnnder by factions 
and waB badly served by venal ministers and officers. The Syed brothers 
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killed Prince ‘Azimu-gh-Shan. 1 After removing the causes of 
anxiety, and with the exertions and help of Asad Khan the Prime 
Minister and Arairu-l-Umara Zu-l-fuqar Khan, the new Emperor 
killed his other two brothers. 8 Indeed, after Bahadur Shah’s death, 
within the space of eight days, he killed almost every on 9 of the 
Imperial scions numbering more than thirty persons, and after 
torture and imprisonment of those who escaped the sword, 
Jahaudar Shah mounted the throne. He appointed the ‘ Amiru-1- 
Umara who was Pay-Masfer-General of the Army to the office of 
Grand Vizir and Arairu-l-Umara’s father ‘Asafu-d-daulah ‘Asad 
Khan to the office of Vakil-i-Kul or Supreme Regent of the Empire. 
According to the established practice, the new Emperor sent message 
of confirmation to Nawab Jafar Khan. The aforesaid Khan, 
shewing submission, remitted presents and tribute to the Emperor. 
In order to assert his claim to the Imperial throne, Sultan 
Farrukh-sir, the second son of Prince ‘Azirau-sh-Shan, who resided 
in the Province of Bengal as Deputy Nazim of the Subah resolved 
to fight with Sultan Mazu-d-din, planned to start for Shahjahana- 
bad (Delhi), and demanded money and troops from Nawab Jafar 
Khan. The latter gave the following straightforward answer: 
“ I as an Imperial servant am subject to the Crown and Throne of 
the Sovereign of the Imperial Capital. To submit to any one save 
and except the person who descended from the Timuride House sits 
on the Throne of the Empire of Delhi, would be an act of treachery. 
Since M‘azu-d-din, your uncle, is in possession of the Crown 
and the Throne, the Imperial revenue cannot be paid to you.” 
Despairing of obtaining the treasures and troops of Bengal, but 
remembering the injunction in the Qoran “I put my trust in my 
Lord God” Farrukh-sir took heart, 3 and marched out with asmall 
force of old and new comrades who were in his company, on an 

were hearts of one faction, and their ascendency and their selfish polioy are 
folly related in the Seir-ul-Mutakherin. 

1 See Seir and Irvine’s Later Muyhals, J.A.S. for 1806. 

8 i.e., Jahan Shah and Rufvish Shan. 

8 Farrukh-sir’s mother, Saheb-un-Nissa, was a brave and resourceful 
lady, and when Farrukh-sir contemplated flight across the sea, she inspired 
her eon with a noble ideal by addressing him thus: “If thy flight mast 
needs be across the sea, let it be the sea not of waters but of bloo^,’’ En¬ 
couraged by his noble mother’s inspiration, Farrnkh-sir at length defeated 
J vhandar Shah, at the end of 1712, and became Emperor. 
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expedition against Sultan M‘azu-d-din. Sumroo.xing his own 
army and artillery from Jahangirnagar, Farrakh-sir set out for 
Shahjahanabad, and by the time he arrived at ‘Azlmabad 
(Patna) a large army collected under him. Levying money in the 
way of tax from the bankers of that town, he reduced the 
Subalt of Behar to his subjection. Collecting paraphernalia of 
royalty,he mounted the throne, and unfurling the Imperial Umbrella 
he whirled it over his head. Raising the standard of march from 
Patna with Royal pomp and splendour, he cast the shadow of 
peace and tranquillity on the residents of Banaras. And raising 
a loan of one kror of rupees on the security of the Empire from 
Nagar Set and other leading bankers of Banares, he raised a levy 
of efficient troops. Syed Abdullah Khan and Syed Husain Ali 
Khan. 1 the two Syed brothers of Barha, who were Naziras of the 
Subahs of Oudh and Allahabad and were matchless in courage and 
heroism had been dismissed by Sultan M‘azu-d-dln, and conse¬ 
quently were smarting under a sense of wrong. They, therefore, 
espoused the cause of Sultan Farrukh-str, and tied the girdle of 
devotion and self-saorifice to the waists of their hearts. And in¬ 
tercepting the treasure from Bengal remitted by Nawab Jafar 
•Kb*n, which owing to the revolution in government Shujan-d-din 
Muhammad Khan, Darogha of Allahabad (unyoking the bullocks 
in the garden of the town) guarded with 300 troops, Farrukh-sir 
detailed a large force to guard it. Having satisfied himself about 
the security of the treasure and the efficiency-of the force which 
he had detached to guard it, Farrukh-sir bestowed the office of 
Vizarat on Syed Husain Ali Kbao, and had the fth utbah, of sover¬ 
eignty recited after his own name. “ When God wills a thing, 
the conditions for its accomplishment are also provided.” As 
Farrukh-sir was displeased with Jafar Khan, he appointed 
Rashid Khian,* elder brother of Afrasiab Khan Mirzai-Ajmirl, 
who was the scion of an ancient and noble family of Bengal 
and was brought up iu the Imperial household, and who in physi¬ 
cal prowess was equal to a Rustam or an Isfaudiar, and who 
used to hurl down rogu elephants—to supersede Jafar Khan in 
the Suhahdari of Bengal. It is said that when Sultan Farrukh- 

set out from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) towards ‘AzimSbad 

l Sec Biir, Yol. II, p. 381. 

s fee Wilson’s Annals, Vol. II, p. 90. This was in 1712. 
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(Patna), the cannon of Malik Maidan 1 which required a maund 
weight of cannon-hall and 150 bullocks and two elephants to 
move it, was stuck in the mud in a hollow ditch near Sakrigali. 
Although an attempt was made to drag it out with the help of 
bullocks and elephants, it could not be moved. Farrnkh-sir himself 
going up to the cannon brought into requisition the ingenuity 
of Christian gunners, bub even that was of no avail. Mirza-i- 
Ajmlri making his obeisance, said : “If ordered, thy slave might 
try his strength.” The Sultan gave permission. Mirza-i-Ajmiri, 
tying the hem of his garment round his waist and putting both of 
his hands beneath the cannon-frame, lifted up the cannon together 
with its frame on his chest, and said “ wherever ordered, I will pub 
it.” The Sultan ordered it to be placed on a high ground. The 
Mirza removed the cannon from the ditch to a high ground. From 
the strain of his physical power, drops of blood were about to ooze 
out from his eyes. The Sultan applauded him whilst the assembly, 
sent up shouts of praise and choruses of applause to the skies. 
The Mirza at that very moment was rewarded with the mansab 
of a Sih hazfiri together with the title of Afrasiab Khan. 
Ra§]iid Khan set out with a large army for Bengal, and entered it 
vid the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrigali. On hearing the news 
of his entry, Jafar Khan shewed no signs of anxiety. Besides the 
regular war-establishment of thd Subah he mobilised no extra 
troops. Rashid Khan reaching three kroh distant from Murshidabad 
arrayed his troops for battle. Next morning, Nawab Jafar Khan 
detailed Mir Bangali and Syed Anwar Jaunpuri with two thousand 
cdvalry and infantry to encounter Rashid Khan, whilst the Nawab 
himself, according to his daily practice, set to copying the Quran. 
When the two forces encountered each other, a battle ensued. 
Syed Anwar, in the thick of the fight, was killed, but Mir Bangali, 
with a small force, bravely stood his ground on the battle-field, 
till the army of Rashid Khan surrounded him from all sides. 
Although these tidings reached Nawab Jafar Khan, the latter 
remained unconcerned and quietly went on with his work of 
copying the Quran. At last the news of Mir Bangali’s retreat 
arrived. It was then that the Nawab detached his special 
disciple, Muhammad Khan, who was Faujdar of Murshidabad and 

1 He was apparently a Tnrk, as tl.o title Malik would indicate, but I cannot 
trace who this notable was. 
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an Officer of the Army, to reinforce Mir Bangali. The former 
with the swiftness of lightning and breeze joined Mir Bangali, and 
threw in the auxiliaries. Subsequently, Nawab Jafar Khan, 
after having finished his work of copying the Quran, recited 
the Fatiha-i-Khair and armed himself for battle. And mounting 
ait elephant, with a force of cavalry and a retinue consisting of 
kinsmen and Turkish, Georgian and Abyssinian servants he 
encountered Rashid Khan on the field of Karimabad outside tho 
City, aud commenced chanting the Duai-Saifi. 1 It is said that lie 
had so persistently practised the Duai-Saifi t that when ho 
commenced chanting it his sword of itself unsheathed itself from 
its scabbard, and through invisible help ho vanquished tho 
enemy. On the arrival of Jafar Khan, the courage and boldness of 
Mir Bangali and his army increased ten-fold and hundred-fold. 

With his clamorous force Mir Bangali attacked tho centre of tho 
enemy. Rashid Khan, who considered Jafar lOtan no match for 
himself, swaggering of swordmanship and his capacity to easily 
rout the enemy, mounted a rogue elephant, and charged Mir 
Bangali who was in the van. The aforesaid Mir who was an 
unerring marksman 

Placed a wooden arrow in his bow-string, 

And stretched his bow, and exteuded his arm-pit. 

When the arrow-notch came up to his ear, >, 

He shot tho arrow straight at the struggling enemy. 

As luck would have it, the arrow hit the enemy on 
forehead, 

And pierced right through the hind-head. 

That leader of the heroes was pierced by the arrow: 

That brave lion rolled on the elephant. 

At that juncture, the troops forming a solid column, 

Made one united rush at the enemy. 

The ground was trodden down into furrows by horses’ hoofs, 

The sky was cut to pieces by cannons and spears. 

With swords, daggers, iron-maces and spears, 

They charged tho enemy. 

1 This dim or prayer, moaning literally tho “ prayer of the sword” is said 
to have been uttered by the Prophet at tho bntllo of Badr, when it is related 
angola deacouded to fight in his rauks, and tarnod disaster into victory. 
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Owing to profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 
The whole face of the earth looked crimson. 

A whole world was consigned to destruction, 

If any one survived, he was imprisoned. 

The enemy’s treasures and effects were looted, 

Jafar Khan won a glorious victory. 


Nawab Jafar Khan returning triumphant caused the music of 
victory to be struck up, entered the Fort, and ordered that a 
minaret should be raised entombing the heads of the slain on the 
highway leading towards Hindustan, so that it might serve as 
a warning to others. The prisoners of Rashid Khan’s army said 
that on the advance of Jafar Khan green-dressed soldiers with 
drawn swords descended from the clouds, attacked the force of 
Rashid Khan, and afterwards vanished. Sultan Farrukh-sir who 
had not yet finished settling his accounts with Sultan M‘azu-d- 
din, on the way receiving news ofvJafar Khan’s victory and 
Raghid Khan’s defeat was depressed. In short, when near Akbara- 
bad (Agra)a battle 1 ensued between Farrukh-sir and Sultan M‘azu-d- 
din Jahandar Shah, the Syeds of Barba,* on the side of Muham¬ 
mad Farrukh-sir, dieplaying self-sacrifice, exhibited heroic valour. 
On the side of M‘azu-d-din, Khan Jahan Bahadur Koknltasji 
Khan, who wa£ the Pay-Master General of the Army, was killed, 
owing to the carelessness of the Amiru-l-Umara Zu-l-fuq&r Khan.® 
And M’azu-d-din’s other noblemen, especially the Mughal noblemen, 
being in conspiracy with the noblemen of Farrukh-sir, exhibited 
treachery during the battle. In consequence, great confusion, 
arose in - the army of M‘HZU-d-din Jahandar Shah. Becoming 
depressed by observing the fate of JD?an Jahan Bahadur, Jahandat 


1 See description of the battle in December 1712 in Seir-ul-Mntakhenn, 

Vol. II, p. 392. _ 

' 8 The Syed brothers of Barba were Syed Husain Ali Kban, Nazim of t e 
§ubah Of Patna and Syed Abdullah Kh5n, Nazim of the $ubah of Allahabad. 
The Scb’-ul-Mutatherin (Vol. II, pp. 387,388, 391 , 392 ), .gives a detailed account 
ns to how these Syed brothers helped Farrukh-sir in the war of succession. 
These Syed brothers subsequently fell out with Farrnkh-sir and imprisoned 
him and had him killed (Seir, Vol. II, p. 419). For a life of Syed Husain Ah 

Khan, see MaasiV-uM/mara, Vol. I, p. 321. 

1 He was a eon of Asad KhSn, the Prime Minister of Anranpob. H,s name 
wo, Mohammad T.mnil, aod his title, wore ' Zn-l-foqir Kh.n Arntr-el-Omars 
Na?rat JaDg.’ See Masiir-ul-Umara, p. 93, Vol. II, for his life. 
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ghah fled str&iglit to Sbabjahanabad to the house of ‘A$ad Khan 
Asifn-d-daulah, 1 the Chief Minister of the Empire. Immediately 
after, Am iru-l-Uroara, son of Asifu-d-daulah, presented himself 
before his father, and coonselled the latter to shelter the Emperor. 
The father, not considering it expedient' to throw in his lot with 
Jahandar Shah, kept the latter under surveillance. Then Sultan 
Muhammad Farrukh-sir, without encountering any further opposi¬ 
tion, ascended the Imperial throne at Akbnrabad (Agra), towards 
the end of the year 1124 A. H. From Akbarabad (Agra), 
Farrukh-sir swiftly marched to Shahjahanabad (Delhi), whero 
he slew Jahandar Shah and the Amiru-l-Umara.* 


ACCESSION OF SULTAN FARRUKH-SIR TO THE 

THRONE OF DELHI. 

On hearing of the accession of Emperor Farrukh-sir, Nawab 
Jafar ghan sent presents and tribute, and remitted the entire 
balance of the Imperial revenue. In return, the Nawab received 
patents confirming him in the united offices 3 of the Nizaraat and 
Dewani of the three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The 
Nawab was also recipient of a rich Khilat. The Nawab’s repre¬ 
sentations to the new Emperor continued to receive attentive 
consideration, as during former regimes. The Nawab became an 
object of-envy to his contemporaries and peers. For instance, 
on Jafar Khan’s representation to the Emperor, Nagar Set’s uncle 

1 His name was Mohammad Ibrahim, and his titles wore A?ifo-d-danlah 
Jumlatul-Mulk Asad Khan. Ho was related by marriage to Emina-d-dauloh 
Asaf Khin, and became Prime Minister under Emperor Aurangzob. (See 
his life in Maasir-ul-Umara , Vol. I, p. 310, and in Seir , Vol. II, p. 406.) Ho 
was a statesman of eminence and sagacity. On his son, Znlfaqqar Khan’s 
assassination, he composed the following pathetio epitaph :— 

u by b cU^-i ^ 

* See Seir-ul Hutakherin, Vol. II, p. 395 (Pore. text). The corpse of Jahan¬ 
dar Shah was placed on an elephant, and tbo corpso of Zulfuqqor Khan waa 
tied to its tail. 

s This waa a very unwise departure from the old Mugfcal policy of 
keeping tho two offices distinct, in that it encouraged later on the growth of 
disloyal intrigues against the Central Authority iu Delhi. 

35 
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and agent, Fatefc Chand Sahu, whose services had won the good 
graces of the Khan, was invested with the title of Jftgat Set, and 
appointed to the office of Treasurer-General of Bengal. Syed 
Husain ‘Ali Khan, the Paymaster-General, who was a brother 
of Qutb-ul-Mnlk ‘Abdullah Khan Vazir, aspired after the title of 
Nasirjang, which title Jafar Khan held. As it was not consonant 
with the Imperial regulations that two persons should simultane¬ 
ously hold ono title, an Imperial mandate was issued to Jafar Khan, 
suggesting an exchange of titles. Although the Syed brothers were 
persouages of immense influence and power, Jafar Khan resented 
their impudence, declined to exchange his title, and sent the follow¬ 
ing manly reply to the Emperor : “ This old servant has no hanker¬ 
ing after names or titles ; but tho title which it pleased the late 
Emperor ‘Alamgir (Aurangzeb) to confer on him, ho declines to 
barter.” When Syed Razi Khan died, at the desire of Jafar IDian, 
Emperor Farrukh-sir conferred the Diwani of the Subah of Bengal on 
Mirza Asadu-l-lah, son of Shuja‘u-d-din Muhammad Khan, Nazim 
of Orissa, by tho daughter of Jafar Khan, bestowing at the same 
time on the Mirza the title of Sarfaniz Khan. As Jafar Khan 
had no son, and Sarfaraz Khan was his maternal grandson, 
shewing foresight, he purchased from the income of his personal 
jagir the zamindari of Qismat Chunahkhali in Parganah Kholhar- 
bah in the district of Murshidabad from Muhammad Aman, the 
Taluqdar of the aforesaid Qismat, in the name of Mirza Asadu-l- 
lah Sarfaraz Khan, named the said zamindari Asadnagar, and caused 
it to be entered in the Imperial and Provincial Qanungo’s registers. 
This estate came to be known as Khaa Taluq, so that after his death 
it might afford subsistence to his descendants, and after the pay¬ 
ment of revenue from its income its surplus might be at their 
disposal. And in the same year, the Deputy Governorship of 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on Mirza Lutfu-l-lab, a son- 
in-law of Shuja‘u-d-din Muhammad Khan. The Mirza at -he 
same time received the title of Murehid Quli Khan. In that on the 
9th Rabin-l-Sani 1131 A.H. the Emperor Farrukh-sir was slain, 1 


1 Between Farrukh-sir and tho Syed brothers, ill-feeling broke ont 
through tho instigation of one Mir Jumla (who possessed great influence over 
Farrukh-sir, having been Qazi of Dacca, when Farrukh-sir was there as 
Deputy Nazim). This ill-feeling was fanned by Ratan Qhand, the cratty 
Diwan of tho Vazir Qutb-ul-Mulk Syed Abdullah, brother of Syed Ho*-n 
Ali Khan. This ill-feeling which not only paralysed the Administration, 
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through the treachery of ‘Abdullah Khan tho Vizir and Husain 
*Ali Khao. the Paymaster-General, the Syeds of Barha raised 
Sultan Hafi‘u-d-darajat, 1 son of Prince Rafi‘u-sh-shan, son of 
Bahadur Shah, to the throne. For four or five months, ruling 
nominally, this Emperor died of consumption. After this, Rafi‘u- 
d-darajat’s second brother, named Sultan Rafi‘u-d-daulah, 8 was 
brought out from captivity, and placed on tho throne, and was 
styled Shah Jahan the Second. The latter also, like his elder 
brother, for hve or six months sot nominally on the throne. At 
the time when the Imperial army was engaged in repelling Sultan 
Neko Sir, son of Sultan Akbar, and grandson of Emperor 
Alamgir, who had invaded Akbarabad (Agra), Shah Jah&n 
the Second also died. And tho Syeds of Barha and other 
Imperial noblemen, at the end of tho year 1131 A.H., bringing 
out Sultan Raushan Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah, from the citadel 
of Shahjabanabad (Delhi),and marching with him day and night, 
reached Akba>abad (Agra), and in the beginning of U32i A.H. 
they placed him~on the Imperial throne, and sty led him Abu-1- 
Fattah Na§iru-d-din Muhammad Shah Gbazi. 3 A poet has said:— 

oA «Wf J1 

“ He was a bright star, now he has waxed into a moon, 

Joseph has returned from captivity, and has become a king.” 

Nawab Jafar ghan, hearing of the accession of Muhammad 
Shah to the Imperial throne, scut presents and tribute, and received 

but undermined for ever the prestige of the old illustrious Timurido IIouso 
>b detailed in tho Scir-ul-Mutakherin, Vol. II, pp. 407, 409,415, 410, 418, 
419, and 420. The 8yed brothers, to the detriment of tho Stnto and to their 
own lasting dishonour, made tho Imperial Unghal throno of Delhi, at this 
time, a football for their own selfish aims and personal ambitions. (Seo 
extracts from Khafi Khin’s history at p. 420, Vol II, Seir). 

1 In Seir-ul-Mutalherin, Vol. II, p. 419, it 16 related the Syed brothers 
raised to the throno Shamsu-d-din Abul BarkatRafi'a-d-dnrnjat, son of Bafin-1- 
Qadr, and grandson of Bahadur ghah, at the ago of twenty, in 1131 A.H. 

8 See Seir-ul-Mutakhcrin, Vol. II, p. 421. Tho ambitious Syed brothers 
now virtually ruled ovor the Mnghal Empiro in India. 

s 8ee Seir, Vol. II, pp. 422, 423. At this time ltatan Qljnnd was tho evil 
genius of Qmb-ul-Mulk Syed Abdullah tho Vazir, and had tho impudence of 
nominating persons to even tho QaswJn'j™, for which lio was onco snubbed 
by hiB master. 
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in return patents confirming him in his former offices, and adding 
thereto the Sabahdari of Orissa. In short, owing to the undne 
influence exercised over the administration by Syeds Husain ‘Ali 
Khan aud ‘Abdn-l-lah Khan from the reign of Farrukh-sir till 
that period, the affairs of the Empire had suffered much in eclat , 
and owing to constant changes in Emperors the administration of 
the country had fallen into chaos. The people of Bengal 
were, however, free from the troubles incidental to revolutions 
in the kingly office, as Jafar Khan ruled over that Province with 
great vigour. In his time no harm ensued to Bengal at 
the hands of the Mahrattas. The Christian Danes who had no 
factory in Bengal, and carried on commercial transactions through 
the agency of the French, with the advice of the latter, offering 
nazar, applied for permission to erect a factory at Bangibazar. 1 
Obtaining sanad from Nawab Jafar Khan, they erected mud-walled 
houses, established themselves there, and laid the foundation of a 
factory with strong towers, surrounded by a deep and broad moat, 
into which the river water flowed, and wherein sloops could move 
about. Working day and night, and spending much money, they 
set about building the same. Placing obliquely the cap of vanity 
on the head of pride, they gave themselves airs at the expense of 
other Christian nationalities, and bragged they would sell woollen- 
stuffs, velvet, and silk-stuffs 8 at the rate of gunny-cloth.® The 
English and Dutch Christians, seeing the loss in their own markets, 


1 This place is marked betweon Ichapur and Qhank, on the map in 
Wilson’s Annals, Vol. I, p. 130. 

9 ye**' 0 is a silk-staff with figures of leaves and branches woven on it. 

The Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann’s tr., pp. 92—96) gives a list of the gold-stnffs, 
cotton-fabrics, and woollen-Btoffs current in India in Akbar’s time. It would 
appear therefrom that out of 28 gold-stnffs only two were imported from 
Europe, ont of 39 silk-stuffs only seven were imported from Europe, out of 29 
cotton-stoffs nil was imported from Europe; whilst ont of 26 woollen-stuff* 
only one was imported from Europe, all the rest being either manufactured in 
India, or imported from Asiatic countries, like Arabia, Peraia, China, . 

• Richardson’s Dictionary does not aeem to give the word but. 

occurs in the following charming does of the groat Persian poet, Omar 

Kliyara ... * 
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conspired to have the former’s factory closed, intrigued with thd 
Mughal merchants, and undertook to pay themselves their nazare. 
Relating to Ahsanu-l-lah Khan, Faujdar of the Port of Hooghly,tales 
of their bloodshed and oppression in Europe and also exaggerated 
accounts of their having erected forts and towers with moats at 
Bangibazar, and of their past misdeeds in the Emperor’s domin¬ 
ions, they induced Ahsanu-l-lak Khan to write to Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and themselves petitioned the latter to issue mandates in the 
name of the above Faujdar to close the factory of the Danes. Al¬ 
though Ahsanu-l-lah Khan sent agents to close the factory, the 
Danes not relying on their message, failed to close their factory; 
at length the Faujdar deputed his own Deputy, named Mir 
Jafar, to the Danes. The Chief of the Danes, who was styled 
a General, mounted cannons on the heights of the ramparts, 
and prepared to fight. The aforesaid Mir, erecting entrenchments 
facing the ramparts, commenced fighting with cannons, rockets, 
arrows, and muskets. But the soldiers of the Mir could not ap¬ 
proach the factory, owing to constant shower of cannon-balls and 
rockets. And the ways for the ingress and egress of the vessels of 
merchants in the river became closed. The Christian French 
secretly leagued with the Danes and assisted the latter with sup¬ 
plies of shot, powder, and armaments. The Danes captured, with 
the secret help of the French, Khwajah Muhammad Kamil, eldest 
son of Khwajah Muhammad Fazal, who happened to pass and 
repass the river by boat. Owing to this, all the Mughal, Armenian, 
and other merchants made great exertions to effect bis release, 
and fearing lest he might be slain, for two or three days a truce 
was arranged. The aforesaid Khwajah, agreeing to pay a large 
ransom, and also promising to bring about peace, was released 
from the custody of the Danes. Then the Christian French, 
dreading the resentment of the Faujdar, deserted the Danes. 
Mir*Jafar, advancing his entrenchments, with volleys of cannon¬ 
balls, rockets, arrows, and musket-balls, reduced the garrison 
to straits, and cut off all supplies both by land and by water. 
When the garrison were reduced to starvation, their Indian 
servants all fled, and the General alone with thirteen Danes remained 
in the factory. Though reduced to such straits and numbers, 

^ ^ a*. ^±±1^ 

Sa. ^b i*. 
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they with their own hands kept up a perpetual .shower of 
cannon-balls and rockets, and allowed no opportunity to the 
attacking force to lift up their heads, and far less to 
advance out of their entrenchments or to assault the factory. 
For some time the fighting continued in this wise. By 
chance, a cannon-ball discharged from Mir Jafar’s entrenchment 
hit the Danish General on the right arm, and broke it, and his hand 
became in consequence useless. The General 1 was obliged, in conse¬ 
quence, at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embark¬ 
ing on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, the factory was captured; but save and except somecannon- 
balls, nothing of value was found. Mir Jafar, rasing the gateway 
and the tower of the factory, returned victorious and triumph¬ 
ant. About that time, news arrived that the Afghans, Shuj'flit 


Khan and Nijat Khan, zamindars of Tonki Sarubpur, 8 in the Sarkar 
of Mahmudabad, who were notorious for their lawlessness, bad 
plundered the revenue of Mahmudabad amounting to sixty thous¬ 
and rupees, whilst on its way to Mur§hidabad. Nawab Jafar Khan, 
who thirsted for the blood of thieves and robbers, hearing this news, 


appointed a Superintendent of Dacoity with spies under him, and 
after ascertaining the reality and origin of this affair, he issued an 
order to Afisann-l-lah Khan, Faujdar of the Chaklah of Hughli, 
directing their arrest. The aforesaid Khan, ostensibly marching 
out on a hunting expedition, like a sudden calamity, surprised their 
stronghold, arrested and captured all the brigands, put them in 
chains and fetters, mutilated their hands and feet, tied them 
Strongly and securely with pieces of stirrup-leather, and sent them 
to Nawab Jafar Khan. The Nawab imprisoned them for life, and 
confiscated their treasures. After they were thus banished and 
extirpated, 3 the Nawab settled their aforesaid zaminddri with Kara 
Jivan. Levying indemnity equal to the plundered revenue from 
the landholders of the neighbourhood, the Nawab credited it to tbe 
Imperial treasury. During the Nawab’s administration the names 
of free-booters, night-marauders, and assassins -reblotMou 
from the annals of the Bengal Satrapy, and the dwellers, both 


. l The Danish Chief’s name appears to be Mr. Attrnp (See W.lBons 
Annals, Vol. II, p- 200). This happened in 1714. 

8 This is a place about five miles from Jossore head-quarters. 

8 There is still a Pathan family in Sarubpur, though .mpovenshod. 
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towns and villages, lived in perfect poace and comfort. The Thanahs 
of Katwah and Murshidganj, on the highway leading to Bard wan, 
were established by the Nawab, in the early part of his Nizamat, 
whilst he held the title of Mnrsjiid Quli Khan. He established 
these Thanuhs for guarding the above highway, and their 
control and administiation was entrusted by tho Nawab to his 
special disciple, Mahammad Jan. In that, in the environs of 
Fanachor, which is on the highway leading from Nadia to Hnghli, 
in the plantain groves thefts took place in broad daylight, 
Muhammad Jau established an outpost at Piipthal, subordinate to 
the Thanah of Katwah. Capturing the thieves and robbers, and 
chopping them into bits, Mahammad Jan hanged them on the 
trees of the highway, to serve as warnings to others. As in his 
retinue, hatchet-men used to go ahead, he became known as 
Muhammad Jan Kolharah. Thieves and robbers used to tremble 
on hearing of his name. As a propagator of Muhammadan 
religion, as a strict observer of the religions injunctions, 
as a friend of scions of good family, as a reliever of the 
distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors, Nawab Jafar 
Khan was a second Amira-l-Umara Shaista Khan. He was strict 
in the enforcement of his orders, and faithful in tho fulfilment 
of his engagements. He never neglected saying his daily prayers 
five times, and fasted for three months in the year, aud nsed to 
completely recite the Qoran. On the 12th and 13th of the lunar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights he used to pass in reciting certain 
select portions of the Qoran, and he slept little. From morning 
to midday, he devoted himself daily to transcribing the Qoran. 
And he used to send, every year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
by his hand, together with votive offerings and gifts, through the 
headmen of the pilgrims and other caravans bound for pilgrimage, 
to Mecca; Medinab, Najaf, Karballa, Baghdad. Khorasan, Jidah, 
Basrah, and other holy places, like Ajmir, Panduah, &c. For 
each of these places, ho allotted votive offerings, endowments, 
and reciters of the Qoran. The humble author of this History 
has seen a torn copy of the Qorau, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shrine of Hazrat Makhdum Akhi Siraju-d-din, at 
S'adu-l-lahpur, 1 written in large characters in the handwriting 

1 I do not know if that copy is still there. See also uoto ante. 
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of Nawab Jafar ICban. The Nawab had in his employ 2,500 
reciters of the Qoran, who completely recited the Qoran daily, 
and corrected what the Nawab transcribed from the Qoran; 
and their meals were .supplied twice daily from the Nawab’s own 
kitchen, and comprised game, birds, and other animals. He 
shewed a great predilection for the company of Syeds, Shaikhs, the 
scholarly, and the pious, and he deemed it meritorious to serve them. 
And from the 1st to the 12th of the month of Rabi’u-l-Awwal, 
which is the anniversary of the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be on him!), daily he used to feed the excellent and the 
venerable Shaikhs, the Ulama, the pious saints, and inviting 
them from the environs of Murshidabad, he used to receive them 
with great respect at his banquets, and till they finished their 
dinners, he used to staud before them in a respectful posture, and 
to serve them. And every night during that period, from Mahi- 
uagar to Lalbagh, on the banks of the river, he used to arrango 
illuminations with chiraghs, in an elegant fashion, bo that from the 
brightness of the illumination, the altars of the mosques and the 
pulpits, with the inscriptions of the Qoran engraved thereon, could 
be read from the other side of tho river by spectators, to their great 
amazement. It is said that he employed more than one lak of 
labourers to light the chirighs under the supervision of Nazir 
Ahmad. After sunset, as soon as the gun was fired to signal 
that the illumination should commence, all the chiraghs were 
simultaneously lit up in one instant, producing an illusion as if a 
sheet of light had been unrolled, or as if the earth had become a 
sky studded with stars. And he constantly consecrated his life 
to seek the approbation of his Creator and to seek the well¬ 
being of his subjects, and to redress the grievances of the 
oppressed. He used to sign his name with the Shangarfi pen. 
He exerted himself to render tho prices of food-grains cheap, and 
did not allow rich people to hoard up stocks of grains. Every 
week, lie had the price-current reports of food-grains prepared, 
and compared them with the prices actually paid by the poor 
people. If these latter were charged one dam over the prices 
stated in the pi ice-current reports, he had the dealers, maholdars, 
and weighmen punished in various forms, and had them patrolled 
through the city, placed upon asses. During his administration, 
tho ruling price of rice wus 5 or 0 mauuds (of the standard rnaikct 
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weight) per rupee, and other articles were similarly cheap, so 
much so that by spending one rupee in a month, people at epolHo and 
qaliah daily.* Owiug to this cheapness, the poor lived in ease 
and comfort. And the captains of ships were not permitted 
to export on their vessels food-grains beyond those needed for 
actual consumption by those on board the ships. At the period 
of disembarkation of ships, the Fanjdar of the port of Hnghli 
deputed to the harbour a Preventive Officer for the inspection and 
attachment of the food-grains, in order that no food-grains 
beyond what were needed for actual consumption on board the 
ships might be exported. And the Nawab had so much reverence 
for the Imperial authority, that he never travelled on any of the 
Imperial flotilla of boats. In the rainy seasons, when the Im¬ 
perial war-vessels came for review from Jahangiruagar (Dacca) 
he used to go up to receive them, and turning his face towards 
the Imperial Capital be used to offer his salute and presents. And 
in obedience of the Sacred Law he nevor indulged in intoxicating 
liquors, and eschewed things prohibited by the sacred law, neither 
he saw dancings nor heard singings. In his whole lifetime, be¬ 
sides his one wedded wife, he kept no mistress, and never bestowed 
his attention on any other woman. Owing to his extremely nice 
sense of honour, he did not allow eunuchs and women who cannot 
be lawfully seen to enter his harem. If a female slave wont out 
of his harem once, he did not allow her access to the b&rem again. 
In every branch of learning, art, and science he had great profi¬ 
ciency. He abstained from delicious and luxurious dishes ; nor did 
he taste anything of luxury except ice-water and ice-preserves. 
And Hiizr Khan, Deputy of Nazir Muhammad, was deputed for 
four months iu winter to the mountains of Akbarnagar for storing 
ice. The Nawab had stores of ice full for twelve months, used ice 
daily and received his supplies of ice from Akbaruagar. Similarly, 
in the season of mango-fruit, which is the best of the fruits 8 of 
Beugal, the Superintendent of mango-supplies was posted in the 

1 This would indicate wondeiTal economic and ngricultnnil prosperity in 
Bengal daring tho Vioeroyalty of Mur Shid Quli Kirin. Poldo and Qaliah are 
rioh Hindustani dishes. See im-i-Ak&ari (Bloch’s Tr., Vol. I, pp. 59and 62) 
for a list of Hindustani 'menu, and also for statistics of prioes of certain 
articles in Akbar’s time. 

8 For a detailed description of tho Fruitery in India, in Akbar's time, 
see Ain-i-Akbari (Bloch’s Tr., p. 64.) 

36 
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Chaklah of Akbarnagar, and lie, counting the mangoes of the 
Kljas trees, entered them in the accounts, and shewed their collec¬ 
tion and disposal, and the watchmen and carriers, levying the 
oxpenses of carriage from the zamindars, sent the sweet and deli¬ 
cious mangoes from Maldfth, Katwah, Husainpur, Akbarnagar, and 
other places. And the zamindars had no power to cnt down the 
lOtas mango-trees ; on the contrary, the mangoes of all the gardens 
of the aforesaid Chaklah were attached. And this practice was 
more rigorously observed in the times of previous Nazims of 
Bengal. Even at present, 1 when the administration of Bengal is 
virtually in the hands of the Christian English, and only the 

** ^ t ^ t with Nawab Mubaraku-d-daulah, son of 

^lawab J'afar Ali Khan,* in the mango-season the Superintendent 
of the Khus mangoes proceeds to Maldah on behalf of the aforesaid 
Nawab Mubaraku-d-daulnh, attaches the mangoes of the Kha? 
trees, and sends them to the Nawab, and the zamindars do not 
go near the Khas mango-trees. But the Superintendent no longer 
obtains the carriage expense from the Zamindars, nor does he enjoy 
his former prestige and respect. The roots of oppression were so 
thoroughly extirpated iu the time of Nawab J'afar IDiaii, that 
the agents of zamindars used to loiter about—from the Naqir 
Khanah to the Chehal satun , 3 in quest of the oppressed and of com¬ 
plainants. Wherever they came across an oppressed man or a com¬ 
plainant, they amicably settled matters with him, and did not leave 
him to complain to the Nawab. And if the officers of the Courts of 
justice shewed partiality towards the oppressors, and if the oppress¬ 
ed carried their complaints to the Nawab, the latter instantly re¬ 
dressed their grievances Iu administering justice, he did notallow 
consideration and partiality to be shewn to anyono; he weighed 
the high and the low evenly in the scale of justice. For instance, 
it is well known that to ayeugc the death of an oppressed man, he 
executed his own son, 4 and obtained the title of “ 4 Addlat Gastar ” (or 

Justicc-^trcw et). He used to dispense justice, basing his orders 

% 

1 i.e., when tbur.mstory was written (1788 ) 

* i.e.y Mir Jafar Ali Khan. 

8 The Qbihel Satun was a Pablio Audience Hall built by Mnrshed Q al > 

Khan, at Murshidabad. . 

“ ♦ This incident of stern and blind justice recalls to memory the *l°no« B 

career of another Musalman sovereign in the far West—that is, of A ur 

Hahmau, the Khalifa of Spain. (See Amir All’s history of the Saracens, p.6l ) 
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on the injunction of the QorSu, and on the expounding of the law 
by Qizi Muhammad Sharf, who had been appo.nted to the office of 
Oazi by Emperor Aurangzeb, and who was an upright ]u ge an 
great scholar, free from hypocrisy. It is related that a mendican 
at Chunakhall begged for alms from Bmdrabaii, the Talqudar. 
The latter got annoyed, and turned him out from his hoaso. >e 
mendicant on his (Bindraban’s) route of passage collected some 
bricks, laid them one over the other like the foundation 
of a wall, and named it a mosque, and shouted out the call to 
prayer, and whenever the palanquin of Bindraban passed that way, 
he shouted out still more loudly the call to prayer. Bindraban, 
becoming annoyed by this, threw down some brickbats from 
that foundation, aud abasing the mendicant drove the latter 
from that place. The mendicant lodged a complaint at the 
Court of justice of Nawab J‘afar Khan. Qazi Muhammad Sharf, 
with the concurrence of other Ulama, acting on the injunction 
of the sacred Law, ordered the execution of Bindraban. 
J‘afar Kljan, not acquiescing in the sentence of execution, 
enquired thus from the Q izi as to whether ho could be let 
off: ‘Can in any way this Hindu ho saved from th^ deatli- 
Bentence?’ The Qazi replied: “Only so much interval may 
be allowed in the execution of his death-sentence as may be 
taken up in the execution of his interceder; after that, he 
most be executed.” 1 Prince ‘Azimu-sh-slian also interceded for 
Bindraban; but that, too, wa9 of no avail. The Qazi killed him 
by shooting him with an arrow with his own hand. Azirau- 
gh-§h$n wrote to Emperor Aunmgzeb as follows: “Qazi Moha¬ 
mmad Shkrf has turned mad ; for nothing he has killed Bindra- 
ban with his own hand.” The Emperor remarked on the report 
of the Prince thus: “ This is a gross* calumny; the Qazi is on 


1 A wonderfully upright and fearless Judgo Qazi Mol;ammnd §harf 
mast have been. 

* Mark the pan on the word 11 Atim ” in the toxt, u Atim ” means f great 1 
as well as it may refer to the name c Azimnshshan\ So it mny mean u it is a 
great or gross calumny” and also u it is a calumny on tho part of Azim 
(Aximuahan).” Aurangzeb, even whilst angry, was not free from flashes of wit 
(often sarcastic wit) in his epistles. A9 I am afraid, in this English garb, the 
reader may miss the relish of the original, I give the original in Annmgxeb’s 
language:— 
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the side of God.” Till the close of the reign of Emperor Aurang- 
zeb, Qazi Sharf continued to hold the office of Qazi. On the 
death of the Emperor, the Qazi resigned his office; though J‘afar 
Khan pressed him to continue, he did not. And during the reign 
of Emperor Aurangzeb and during the Nizamat of J‘afar Khan* 
only the nobility, the scholars, the learned, and the excellent 
who passed examinations were appointed to the office of Qazi, which 
was never bestowed on the illiterate or the low. No changes or 
transfers in the offices of the pious and hereditary Qazis existed, 
nor was auy tax levied from them ; in fact, they were subordinates 
to no superiors, nor answerable to any. 1 For instance, Ahsanu-1- 
lah Khan, Faujdar of the port of Hughli, grandson of Baqir Khan, 
the Senior (after whom a kind of Indian bread has acquired the 
name of Baqir Khani), was a protegt of Nawab J'afar ©an, and 
ho possessed great influence with the Nawab. During his adminis¬ 
tration, Imamu-d-din, Kotwal (Police Superintendent) of the port 
of Hughli, who had acquired a high position and much influence, 
enticed away the daughter of a Mughal from the latter’s house. The 
aforesaid Ahsanu-l-lr.h Khan, conniving at this offence, shewed par¬ 
tiality towards his Kotwal, and stood surety for his future good 
behaviour. The Mughals carried their complaint to Nawab J'afar 
Khan. The Nawab, according to the injunctions of the Holy Book, 
had the Kotwal stoned to death, and did not listen to the inter¬ 
cession of Ahsanu-l-lah Khan for the offender. Towards the close 
of his career, on the eastern plain of the city of MursJ_ndabad, on 
the grounds of his Khas T‘aluq, the Nawab erected a Treasury, a 
Katrah, a Cathedral mosque, a monument, a Reservoir, and a s 
sank a large well, and nnder the staircase of the mosqoe, he 'ocated 
his own tomb, so that it might be safe from damage, and m gh 
also owing to the proximity of the mosqne.be blessed with perpetns 
benedictions for 1 soul. When his life drew to its close, finding 

that he had no son, he proclaimed Sarfarazghanwo 

maternal grandson, and who had been 

heir and succes-sor, and he entrusted to him charge of the treasure 
, Ern^ror Anrangzeb, though rather 

Iona regard for the majesty of the '“ r “ r or Mag i,trateB 

pains to improve the administration o t |, e ranks of eminent scholars, and 

it-tf. and the, oases 

carried great pre^fuje. . 
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and effects and the control of both the Nizamat and the Imperial 
offices. In 1139 A.H. he died. From the following Misr'a, the 
date of his death is obtained :— 

(Translation) From the Imperial Capital, tho rampart has 
fallen. 

w hen the numerical value of the word is deducted from 
the word the date of his death is obtained. 

He spurred on his steed of march towards eternity ; 

He has passed away, but his good name survives. 

Aye, what better can anyone aspire to than this ? : 

That after he has passed away, his many virtues might survive. 1 

NIZAMAT OF NAWAB SHUJ 4 A.UD-DlN» MUHAMMAD 
JOJAN WHO WAS ALREADY NAZIM OF THE 
SUBAH OF ODlSA (ORISSA). 

When Nawab J‘nfar Khan passed to the regions of eternity, 
Sarfaraz Khan 3 following the Nawab’s dying wish, laid the former 
in the tomb under the staircase of the Katrah mosque, and himself 
ascended the vwsntvl of Nizamat as his snccessor. And conciliat¬ 
ing the Nizamat and Imperial officials, like Nawab J‘afar Khan he 
administered fiscal and administrative affairs. Save and except 
the Public Funds and Imperial treasures, he removed to his 
private residence the private treasures and effects of J'afar Kban. 
He reported J'afar Khan’s death to Emperor Muhammad Shah 


» These beautiful lines, I suspect, are borrowed from Saadi, the great 
Persian Moralist and Poet of Shiraz. 


8 He was called •• Mirza Dakni,” and ho hailed from Burhanpnr. ITis 
father’s name was Nurn-d-din, who came originally from Khorasan. Ho was 
son-in-law of Murshed Quli Khan, and was Nazim of Orissn, when Murshed 
Qnli Kh«n became Subadar of Bengal. He received tho title of Mutamau-ub 
Malic, Shnjau-d-daulah Asad Khan (See Vol 3, p. 963, and Seir-ul. 

Mutakhenn, Vol. 2, p.469). 


H,s name was Mirza Asadn-d-din, and his titles were Alau-d-danlah 
Sarfaraz Khan Haidar Jang'. He was a son of Shujau-d-din Khan, and a 
maternal grandson of Murshed Quli Khan. (See Maatir-ul. fWn Vol 3 
p. 7o4. and Seir-ul-Mutakherin, Vol. 2, p. 408). ’ * 



and to Qamru-d-din Husain Kfean Bahadur.* He also commumcat- 
ed the intelligence to his father, Shuja‘u-d-d!n Muhammad ©&n, 
who was Nazim of Orissa. The latter on hearing the news said 

“ The sky has turned towards the fnlfilment of ray aim, 

And has minted coins of the kingdom after my name.” 

Since Shuja'u-d-diu was very anxious to obtain the Nizamat 
of Bengal with its honours, treasures, and privileges, he shelved all 
paternal and filial attachments, and left his son, Muhammad laqi 
Khan, who was matchless in bravery and liberality, in charge of 
the Nizamat ot Orissa in the City of Katak. 



End of Fasc. 3. 

, Ilia name *a» Mir Hah.mmad Faail, and his title was Itamadn.d.danlah 

' ir m,- n B ihndar Ho was a son of Itamadu-d-danlah Mohammad 
Qnmruddin Khan Bahaa refrieninK the office of Vamr, 

Amin Shannon Niram-ohMn, A f h 1,57 A.H. 

yamruddn, »«— 1 ***#«, Vol. 1. p. 558. 

Ho was liberal, affable, and 

and Seir-ul-Mutakherin, Vol. 2, p. 457). 
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Faso. IV. 

Sliaiau-d-dln marched with a large army towards Bengal In 
order to obtain the Imperial Sanad of the Nizamnt of Bengal, and 
i„ order to secure the support of the Imperial Ministers, he sent 
a message to Rai Balkishan, agent of Nawab Ja'far ghan, at the 
•Imperial Court, who enjoyed more confidence and eminence than 

Ja'far Khan’s other agents. Ho also sent messages to other 

agents of his own. , 

Emperor Muhammad Shah, 1 on receiving news of Nawab Ja tar 

Khan’s death, had conferred the $uhahdSri of Bengal on Amiru-1. 
Umara Samsamu-d-daulah Kban-i-Danran» Khan Bahadur, Chief 
Pay-Master-General of the Army. The latter was Emperors 
loyal friend and intimate associate both in social gaieties as well as 
in State deliberations, and was his comrade, companion, and coun¬ 
cillor in matters pertaining to feasts, as well as to wars. The 
Arairu-l-Umava misled by the intrigues of the aforesaid agent, 
sent the patent and Khila't of the Deputy Nizamnt of Bengal in 
the name of Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan. Shujau-d-din 
ghan had reached this side of Mcdnipur, when the patent address¬ 
ed to his name arrived, and viewing this event as a good omen, he 
named that place “ Mubarak-Manzil” or "the Auspicious place,” 
and ordered a Kalr&h (a Tower) and a masonry-built Caravanserai 
to be erected there. When news of the approach of his father reached 

1 Emperor Mohammad Shah was raised to tho Imperial throne of Delhi by 
the Syed brothers in 1131 A.II. See 8eirn.l-ilutak&crin, Vol. II, p. 422. 

8 His name was Khwajah A?am. Ilia ancestors had come from Badoyi- 
slmn to India, and settled at Agra, no held a small 3f<in?a6 in thp beginning 
under Prince Azimu-sh-Shan, and was in tho latter’s company in Bengal nt 
Dacca. When tho Prince in obodienco to the summons of bis father, Moham¬ 
mad Moazzam (afterwards Emperor Bahadur Shah), on the death of Emperor 
Aurangzcb, loft Bengal to join his father at Agra, ho left Khwajah A$nm in 
tho company of his son Farrukh Sir, who remained in Bengal on bol.alf of his 
father, llo soon made himself a persona grata to Princo Farrukh Sir, and 
exercised considerable influence over his conduct and policy. Farrukh Sir 
conferred on him tho title of ‘ Ashraf Khan, ’ and on ascension to tho throno 
conferred on him tlic further titles of “ Sam^amu-d-doulah J^an Dauran,” 
and created him a Haft hazarl, and second Bakhshi. In tho reign of Muham¬ 
mad §hiih, on tho fall of Syed Husain Ali Khan, ho receivod tho title of 
* Amiru-l-Umara ’ aud also became tho Suprcnn- Bakhshi or Generalissimo, or 
Paymaster-General of the Army. lie fell during tho war against Nadir 
Shah who had invaded India in 1151 A IT. Seo Slaasiru-l-Hinoi a, Vol. I, p. bit), 

87 
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Sarfaraz Khan, owing to recklessness of youth, the latter intended 
marching to Katwah, in order to oppose his father’s advance. The 
Dowager Begam of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, who was a very wise and 
sagacious lady, and who regarded Sarfaraz Khan as dearer than 
her own life, dissuaded the latter, and with soft and sweet words 
of counsel set his mind at ease. She said to Sarfarfiz Khan: 
« Your father is old ; after him, the Subahdar! as well as the coun¬ 
try with its treasures would devolve on you. To fight against one’s 
own father, is cause of loss both in this world and in the next, as well 
aB of ignominy. It is meet that till the lifetime of your father, 
you should remain contented with the DiwSni of Bengal. Sar¬ 
faraz Khan, who never acted against the advice of his grand-mother, 
acquiesced in her counsel. Advancing, he received Shujau-d-din 
Muhammad Khan, and escorted him to Murshidabad. Making over 
to his father the Fort and the offices of the Nizamat, Sarfaraz Khan 
retired to his private residence at Naktakhali. From there he used 
to attend daily on his father, and spend his timo according to the 
latter’s wishes. Retaining in bis own service the Qoran-readers, 
hymn-reciters, and scholars belonging to Nawab Ja‘far Khan’s 
household, Sarfaraz Khan employed them on devotions and on re¬ 
citations of the Qoran, as was the practice under Nawab Ja‘far 
Khan. He further consecrated his life to winning the hearts of 
people, and also sought for help and blessings from saints and 

hermits. 

Shujau-d-din Muhammad Kban,» who in point of bravery and 


1 The author of the Seiru-l-Mutakherin also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Nawab Shujau-d-din Khin, and styles him a second Nanshirvao in 
jnstice and liberality. He treated all his officers, h.gh and low, ^eluding 
diers and household servants, with affability and consideratenesB, and at the 
time of his death, bogged their forgiveness, and gove them .11twe> "jontt. 
pay in advance. In the administration of jost.ee, he was vary ,mpar ntl and 
made no difforonco between his own son and h,s homblost sobjecL Ho 
appreciated talent, and daring bio ndminiatrot.on, pooplo possessed of the 
oast talent flocked into Bengal from all parts of Hindoo,an, and fonnd a 
ready friend and helper in him. Bengal which enjoyed the t.tle of J.nna 
1 Bilad ’ or ■ Paradise of Provinces,' now literally became eo, ooder Shnj.n 
d din Khin’o wiao and benefleent ndminialratien. His chant,es were anas 
S£TJd^U - His libera,ity was enstinted. Hia subjecl. dar 

i„g hie administration, enjoyed perfect peace end happiness. See Se,r» 

—- tiv„... 
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courage was unique in his day, and who in point of liberality and 
generosity was matchless in his time, was born at Burhanpur. 1 
As he ascended the maenad of the Nizamat of Bengal in his old age, 
ho felt compassion for the condition of the Bengal Zarmndars, who 
being in duress from the time of Nawab Ja‘far Khan had never, 
even in dreams, beheld the faces of their Wives and children. He 
set them at large, and permitted them to return to their homes, 
after lovyiug from them Nazars over and above the amounts of 
revenue assessed by Nawab Ja‘far Khan. By this stroke of policy, 
over and above the profits of Jdglrs and fees on ware-houses and 
factories, he easily raised one kror and fifty laks of rupees, which 
he remitted to the Imperial Treasury through the Banking Agency 
of Jagat Seth Fatifc Qiand. And selling off at fancy prices 
to Zamindars the jaded horses, cattle, and other live-stock, as 
well as damaged carpets and curtains belonging to the privato 
estate of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, he sent another forty laks of rupees, 
besides elephants, to Emperor Muhammad Shah. And after tho 
Abstract Balance-sheet of the Annual Accounts was prepared, he 
remitted to the Imperial Capital the stipulated annual tribute of tho 
Nizamat, besides tho Imperial Revenue, according to tho established 
usage. And sending to the Emperor, at their proper seasons, ele¬ 
phants, Tfingan horses, special cotton-fabrics * and qushkhana 8 and 

enjoyed by Bengal daring the vigorous regimes of Marsh id Quli Khan and 
liis successor, Rhaj5a-d-din Khan (whilst tho whole of Upper India was con- 
vnlscd and torn by fratricidal wars and foreign invasions which converted 
those fair regions into human shambles), would in a large ineasuro account 
for the existence of a comparatively largo Musalman population in Bengal, 
contrasted with that in Upper India, without having recourse to theories 
of u more or loss fanciful character, for which thcro appears littlo or no 
historical warrant. 

i Burhanpur is described in the Ain (see Vol. II, p. 223) as “ a largo city, 
three kos distant from the Tapti, in Subah Dandes or Khandes. It was em¬ 
bellished with many gardens, inhabited by pooplo of all countries, and hnudi* 
craftsmen plied a thriving trade.” 

* Khafah is mentioned in tho list of cotton-fabrics manufactured in India. 
Seo .fin, Vol. I, p. 94, for a list of cotton, silk aud woollen manufactures of 
India, in Akbar’s time. Emperor Akbar took great paius to improve all indi¬ 
genous manufactures. “ Skilful masters and workmen were settled in India to 

8 urr* means “ small-bodied (man).” I do not exactly understand what 

signifies. It was apparently some sort of cotton or silk-stuff manu¬ 
factured in Bengal, with human figures wovou thoroon. 
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other manufactures, he attested thereby his loyalty to the Imperial 
throne, and was in consequence invested with the titles of Mauta- 
manu-l-Mulk, Shuja‘u-d-daulah, Shuja‘u-d-din Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur Asad Jang. He also received the personal Manual of 
a llaft Hazari, with seven thousand troopers, besides a fringed 
Palki, together with the insignia of the Mahl Order, and a k&ila't 
consisting of six pieces of robes, precious stones, a jewel-mounted 
sword, and a Royal elephant with a horse. He was further con¬ 
firmed in the office of Nazim of Bengal. H e surpassed his pre¬ 
decessors in office in paraphernalia of royalty and armaments, and 
though his prime of life had passed, he did not scorn life’s plea¬ 
sures. Dismantling the public buildings erected by Nawab Ja‘far 
Khan, as they seemed too small according to his lofty ideals, he 
built instead a grand and spacious Palace, an Arsenal, a lofty 
Gateway, a Revenue Court, 1 a Public Audience-Hall, 8 a Private 
Office, 3 a Boudoir for Ladies, a Reception-Hall, 4 a Court of Chancery 6 
and a Court of Justice. 6 He lived in magnificent splendour, and 
used to ride out in right regal state. He attended constantly to the 
well-being of his Army, and to the happiness of his subjects. On 
his officers, he lavished largesses amounting to no less than one 
thousand or five hundred rupees in each case. Constantly animated 
by a scrupulous regard for justice, and always inspired by fear of 

teach people an improved system of manufacture. The Imperial workshops, 
the towns of Lahore, Agra, Fathpnr, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many 
master-pieces of workmanship; and the figures and patterns and knots, and 
variety of fashions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His 
Majesty himself acquired a theoretical and practical knowledge of the whole 
trade, and on account of the care bestowed on them, the intelligent workmen o 
this country soon improved. All kinds of hair-weaving and silk-spinning wore 
brought to perfection, and the Imperial workshops furnish all those s 
which are made in other countries....” Seo Abi-i-AJcbari, Blochmann s runs 

lation, Vol. I, pp. 87, 88. _ 


l ‘ The Diwan Khanu ’ 


is a building containing the office of Diwau or l inancc 


Minister. t 

* A 'Chihel Satun' means literally ‘ forty-pillared. 

ing, intended as a Public Audiencc-Hall. 

8 ‘ Khiluat Khhana ’ means a‘Private Chamber/ 

4 < J„lus-]Chana ’ means “ Office-room or building.” 

6 Khalisah Kachcri means the “ Court of Exchequer,” 

or Revenue board in respect of Crown-laud Affairs. 

8 Farmanbari means a * Court of Justice.’ 


It was a large 


or the Revenue 


build- 


Courl 
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God he uprooted from his realm the foundations of oppressions and 
tyrannies. Executing Nazir Ahmad and Mured Fanash,the 
employes of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, who were notorious for their high¬ 
handedness, he confiscated their effects. Nazir Al?inad had laid the 
foundation of a Mosque with a garden at Dehpara on the banks of 
the liver Bhagirati. Shuja‘u-d-daulah, after executing him, finished 
the mosque and garden, and named them after himself. And ho 
tastefully embellished the garden by building therein grand palaces 
with reservoirs, canals and numerous fountains. It was a 
splendid garden, compared with which the spring-houses of Kash¬ 
mir paled like withering autumn-gardens; nay, the garden of 
ham} itself seemed to draw its inspiration of freshness and sweet¬ 
ness from it. Shuja‘u-d-daulah used frequently to resort for pro¬ 
menades and picnics to that paradise-like garden, and held there 
pleasure-parties and other entertainments. Every year in that 
beautiful garden, he used to give a State Banquet to the educated 
section 8 of his State Officers. It is said that owing to the superb 
charmfulness of that garden, Fairies used to come down there for 
picnics and walks, and to bathe in its tanks. The guards on get¬ 
ting scent of this, informed Shuja‘u-d-daulah. Dreading mischief 
from the genii, the Nawab filled up the tanks with earth, and dis¬ 
continued his picnics in that garden. 

Being fond of ease and pleasures, Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah en¬ 
trusted the duties of the Nizamat to a Council, 8 composed of Haji 

1 ‘Iram* or fjl “is the celebrated bat fabulous garden said to have been 
anciently laid oat in Arabia Felix by a king named Shadad-bin-i-Ad or I ram 
bin»i-Omad. Frequent mention of these gardens is made by the Eastern poets, 
who describe them as a perfect model of Paradise. 

* It is significant that even in those declining years of the Muglial regime , 
towards the first quarter of the eighteenth century, scholarship and intel¬ 
lectual attainments hud not ceased to command esteem amongst the Mu gh al 
Pro-Consuls. 

8 See slightly varied account in the *(Seirul*j!futai£eri»,’ which shews 
that Mirza Ali VardI Khan was the leading spirit in Shujan-d-din’s Coun¬ 
cil or Cabinet. See Seirul-lliUcMerin , Vol. II, p. 473 Pers. text. On ascend¬ 
ing the gadi of Nizamat, Shojin-d-din Khan constituted a Cabinet of 
Advisers or Council of State, consisting of (1) Mirza Muhammad AH Vardi 
Khan alias Mirza Bandi, (2) Haji Ahmad, brother of No. 1, (3) Bai Raian 
*Alam Ohand (formerly Shnjin-d-din’fl Diwan in Orissa), (4) Jagatset Fateh 
Qh&nd,* the banker. In all important matters, he used to consult them beforo 
passing orders. His first measure was to releaso the Bengal Zemindars who 
had been imprisoned by Ja*far Khan. This measure brought him not only 
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Ahmad, Rai A'lamcliand Diwan, and Jagat-SetFatehchand, whilst the 
Nawab himself indulged in pleasures. 1 Rai A‘lamchand Mukhtar,* 


popularity bat also an increase to the revenue (aa Nazar was levied), and at 
the same time contributed to the fertility of Bengal, the Jinnatu-l-Bilad. (See 
Seiru-l-AIutakherm, Vol. II, p. 473). For purposes of administration, he main¬ 
tained his son Sarfaraz Khan as the nominal Diwan of Bengal, conferred tho 
Subahdari of Orissa on his son (by another wife), named Muhammad TaqI 
Khan, the Deputy Nizamat of Jahangimagar or Dacca on his son-in-law> 
Murshid Quli Khan II, the Faujd&rship of Rangpur on Sayid Ahmad Khan 
(nephew of AIT Vardi Kh an), the Faujdarl of Rajmahal or Akbarnagar on 
Zainu-d-din Ahmad (another nephew and son-in-law of All Vardi Khan); 
Nawazigh Mhd. Kh&n (another nephew of Ali Vardi) was created Generalissimo 
of the Army. See Seiru-l-UtUakherin, Vol. II, p. 472. 

1 This preference of personal pleasures to the performance of pnblic duties by 
the later M ughal pro-consuls and sovereigns of the 18th century, mn rks a sad moral 
collapse, and was one of the causes that hastened the downfall of the Great 
Mughal Empire in India. Preferring their own personal ease and pleasures, these 
later Moslem Satraps and Emperors delegated the unchecked control of their 
State concerns into the hands of ministers, who often proved unscrupulous, venal 
and treacherous, and scrupled not to barter them to intriguers for tho sako 
of what they deemed to be their individual and personal self-aggrandisement. 
It was a failing which stood out in jamng contrast to the noble traditions and 
examples of aBabar, aSher Shah, an Akbar, and an Aurangzeb, each of whom 
‘scorned delights and lived laborious days.’ As bearing on the same point, I 
may also quote from Bernier’s Travels pp. 129-130 the weighty words of 
Aurangzeb, whilst admonishing one of his Omarah who had ventured to 
express bis fears lest the Emperor’s incessant occupations might bo productive 
of injury to his health. Thus burst forth the Great Monaroh in the follow- 
ing noble strain “ There can surely be but one opinion among you learned 
men as to the obligations imposed upon a sovereign, in seasons of difficulty aud 
danger, to hazard his life, and, if necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of 
the people committed to his charge. And yet this good and considerate man 
would fain persuade me that the public weal ought to causo me no solicitude ; 
that in devising means to promote it, I should never pass a sleepless night, nor 
sparo a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual gratification. 
According tahim, I am to be swayed by considerations of my own bodily health, 
an<l.chief!/ to study what may best minister to my personal ease and enjoy¬ 
ment. No doubt, he woald have me abandon the government of this vast 
kingdom to some Vizier: ho seems rot to consider that, being born the sou 

2 The Seirul-Uutakherin describes Alamchand as having formerly held the 
office of Diwan under Shuja'u-d-din Khan, when the latter held the office of 
Nazim of Orissa. Seir, Vol. II, p. 473, Pers. text. It is worthy of note that... 
Kattak (Cuttack) town, there is still a quarter or Mahalla known aa ‘Alam- 
ch aud Bazar/ 
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in the period of Shuja'u-d-danlah's Nizamat of Orissa, was a Muhrar 
attached to the latter’s household. At this time, he was invested 

with the Deputy Diwani of t!ie Subah of Bengal, and being ap¬ 
pointed Superintendent-General of the Affairs of the Nizamat and 
the Diwani, he effected considerable retrenchments in the public ex¬ 
penditure, and received the personal Mansab of a Hnzari with the 
title of Rai Raian—a title which until that time no officer of the 
Bengal Nizamat or Diwani had enjoyed. And Haji Ahmad 1 and 
Mirza Bandl were sons of Mirza Muhammad, who was a cup-bearer 
of A‘zzam Shah, a son of Emperor Aurangzeb AMamgir. Haji Ah¬ 
mad, on the death of his father, was appointed Cup-hearer and 
Superintendent of the jewellery-stores of Sultan Muhammad 
A'zzam Shah. A 9 A‘zzam Shah 3 fell in tho struggle for the Em- 

of a king, and placed on a throne, I wsb sent into tho world by Providenco 
to live and labour, not for myself, but for others; that it is my duty not to think 
of my own happiness, except so far aa it is inseparably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is the ropose and prosperity of my subjects that 
it behoves me to consalt; nor are these to be sacrificed to anything besides 
the demands of jnstico, tho maintenance of tho royal authority, and tho 
security of the State. This man cannot penetrate into tho conscquenco of 
the inortness he recommends, and he is ignorant of the evils that attend upon 
delegated power. It was not without reason that our great Snndi emphatic¬ 
ally exclaimed ‘ Cense to be kings; Oh, cease to be kings; or determine 
that your dominions shall bo governed only by yourselves....' Alas! wo are 
sufficiently disposed by nature to seek ease and indulgence ; wo need no Buch 
officious counsellors. Onr wives too, are sure to assist us in treading tho 
flowery path of rest and luxury.” What a noble ideal of kingly duty!, and 
what a sad falling-off in later Moslem times ! 


1 In Seirul-Mutakhcrin and Stewart’s History of Bengal, it is stated that 
Mirza Muhammad’s eldest son was Haji Ahmad, and his second son was Mirci 
Muhammad Ail (the latter received the title of Muhammad A‘li Vardi Khin. 
through the favour of ShujiVu-d-din Khin, whilst the latter was N«;im of 
Orissa). See Seir, Vol. II, p. 470. 

» A'zjaui Shah, surnaroed Prince Muhammad Abram, was the second son of 
Emperor Aurungzeb, his eldest brother being Prince Muhammad Munjwrm, 
afterwards surnamed Emperor Bahadur Shuh. On Emperor Aurnngzeb’s 
death, there was a fratricidal struggle for the Empire between the above 
two brothers, with tho result that at the sanguinary battlo of Jnjo, near Agra, 
in 1119 A.II., A‘pm 1 Rhlh, or Prince Muhammad Abram, was killed, and Baha¬ 
dur .Shah became victorious. Sco description of this sanguinary battle with 
ie slaughter of several Princes Royal in the Scirul-Mutatherin, Vo). II, p. 377 . 
Emperor Aurangzeb's third Bon, Princo Korn Bakhsh, similarly fell shortly 
after in 1120 A.H., near Haidarabad, in a similar fratricidal struggle with 
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pire, at the time of this Revolution, the two brothers leaving the 
Imperial Capital proceeded to the Dakhin and thence to Odisa 
(Orissa), and entered there the service of Shuja‘a-d-daulab. Ad- 
optinga policy oftactand prudence which “isafriend,andlikewater, 
takes to every hue,” these two brothers got into the good graces of 
Shnja‘u-d-daulah. When Shuja‘u-d-daulah acquired the Nizamat 
of the Subah of Bengal, Haji Aljmad became his intimate associate 
and councillor in all affairs of the Nizamat; whilst Mirza Bandi 
was invested with the Mansab and title of ATi Vardi Khan, and ap¬ 
pointed Faujdar of the Chaklah of Akbaruagar 1 (Rajmahal). Simi¬ 
larly, the Haji’s eldest son, named Muhammad Riza,* received the 
office of Daroghah or Superintendent of the Bajutrah of Murshida- 
bad; his second son, Aga Muhammad Sa‘id, was appointed Deputy 
Faujdar of Rangpur; whilst his youngest son, Mirza Muhammad 
Hashim, was invested with the Mansab and title of Hashim ATi 
Khan. Pir Khan, who during Shuja‘n-d-daulah’s stay at BurhanpQr 
had rendered faithful services, and who from his youth to old age 
had passed his days in his company, was at this time invested with 
the Mansab and title of Shuja‘ Quli Khan, and given the Fanjdari 
of the Port of Hugli, on the transfer of Ahsanul-Iah Khan. 


Merit is no passport to worldly advancement, 

When times are propitous, failings seem accomplishments. 

The new Faujdar of Hugli commenced exactions and oppres¬ 
sions. The Port of Hugli from his rapacity was ruined; and ho 
commenced quarrelling with the European merchants On the 
pretext of collecting the customs-duties of the Imperial Customs- 


Bahodor ghah. See Seir, VdL II, p. 879. Ifc ought to be noted that these fra¬ 
tricidal struggles did more to weaken the great 

ravages of Mahratta freebooters or the incursions of Nadir Shah and Ah 

Bandi' was another surname of Mirzi Mohammad A'H (sub-o 
cnent y "tvled Muhammad A'H Yard! Khan). In Seir it ,s stated that he 
T I thl leading spirit in the Council or Cabinet of advisers of Nawab 
C dil S, and that the FaajddrsWp of Akbarnagar or Baf-aba. 
^aa bestowed ^ Sbnjk'o.d.din Kb- on ™ ▼«* KhWe nephaw and 

Za; f o;r;f ^ -**-■ * 

the text means It probably signifies “ Miscellaneous Revenue. 
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House, he requisitioned troops from the Emperor, commenced 
hostility with the English, Dutch, find French, and levied Nazars 
and taxes. It is said that once unloading from English vessels 
bales of silk and cotton-stuffs, and placing these below the forti 
he confiscated them. The English troops advancing from Calcutta, 
arrived near the fort. Shuja' Quli Khan finding himself an 
unequal match for them climbed down, when the English troops 
carried off their goods. The aforesaid Khan writing to Nawab 
Shuja'u-d-daulah requisitioned troops to attack the English, 
and by cutting off supplies of Qasimbazar and Calcutta, ho re. 
duced them to straits. The Chief of the English Factory at 
Qasimbazar was compelled in consequence to arrange terms of 
peace, by agreeing to pay three laks of rupees as nazar to Shuja'u- 
d-daulah. The Chief of the English Factory in Calcitta, borrow¬ 
ing the nazarana money from the Calcutta bankers, remitted it 
to Shuja’u-d-daulah. 

In short, as the good services of Shuja'u-d-daulah came to the 
notice of the Emperor through the medium of Khan Danriln 
Khan, in recognition thereof, the Nizamat of the Sabah of BclmH 
on the transfer of Fakhru-d-danlah, brother of Raushanu-d- 
daulah Turabbaz Kljai), was also conferred by the Emperor on 
Nawab Shuja'u-d-daulah. The aforesaid Nawab considering 
Muhammad A'll Vardi Khan to be a person of capacity and tact, 
appointed him to be his Deputy Governor of Behar, and sent him 
to ‘Azimabiid (Patna) with five thousand cavalry and infantry. 
A'li Vardi Khan, arriving in the Subah of Behar, associated 
with himself, in the administration, General Abdul Karlin 

1 Fakhru-d-daulah was Sfibadar of Behar from 1140 A.U. for about tlvo 
years, lie was given to case aud pleasoves, and ill-troatod not only his 
minister, Shaikh Abdullah, who enjoyed the confidence of the public, but also 
insulted Khwajnb Mu’ta??am (brother of Amirn-l-Umarn Samjamn-d-daulah 
JJhnn Dauran Khwajah Asam). The latter in consequence left Patnn, wont 
to Delhi, and complained to his brother, who held great influence at tho 
court of the Emperor, Mohammad ShSh-Faklirn-d-daulah wns at once re¬ 
called, and Behar was added to the Bengal satrapy under Nawnb ghuj'nu- 
d-din Khiin. Tho latter appointed Muhammad A‘1I Vardi Khfi n as his 
Deputy in tho Nizamat of Behar, conferring on him (with tho sanction of 
the Emperor) tho title of Mnhnbat Jang, and promoting him to the rank of 
a Panj/iaznri. A‘H Yard! ruled over Behar vigorously. See Seirul-ilufa. 

Herin, Vol.'II, pp. 469, 472. For Raushan-n-d-danlah see page 462, Vol. 
II, 8eir • 


38 
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Khan, 1 Chief of the Afghans of Darbhanga, and raised a levy of 
efficient troops. Entrusting the reins of authority over administra¬ 
tive and revenue affairs to the hands of Abdul Karim Khan, A‘li 
Vnrdi Klmn seut the former on an expedition against the Banjarah 
tribe, who were a class of marauders and murderers, and who 
in the guise of traders and travellers used to plunder the 
imperial domains and treasures. Abdul Karim Khan, sub¬ 
duing the Banjarah tribe, gained a large booty. Muhammad 
A‘li Vardi, by chastising the Banjarah 8 tribe, achieved a high repu¬ 
tation. And being aided by the Afghans, A‘li Vardi advanced with 
his forces against the tracts of the Rajahs of Bitiah and Bha- 
warah, 5 who were refractory and turbulent. Their regions had 
never previously been trod by the feet of the armies of former 
Nazims, nor had their proud heads ever bended before to any of 
the former Subahdars. Indeed, they had never before paid tho 
imperial revenues and taxes. After fighting with them inces¬ 
santly, ATi Vardi Khan became victorious and triumphant. Raid¬ 
ing and pillaging their tracts, A‘li Vardi Khan carried off a large 
booty, amounting to several laks, in specie and other effects. And 
settling with the Rajahs the amounts of tribute, presents and the 
imperial revenue, he raised an immense sum. The soldiery also 
were enriched by the booty, and the strength of Ali Vardi’s ad¬ 
ministration increased. And drawing his forces. against tho 
Qfcakwar tribe, who had acquired a world-wide notoriety for their 
marauding propensities, Ali Vardi also extirpated them. Invad¬ 
ing the tracts of the refractory and turbulent Zamindar of 
Bhojpiir* and of Rajah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, and of 
Namdar Khan Muin, 6 who, sheltered by dense forests and rocks, 


l Abdul Karim Khan was a Rolnlla Afghan ; he was very bravo and power- 
fnl and had a largo Afghan following. See Beir Vol. II. P- 4 ' 3 - 

3 Banjarah is described as a zemindar! with 100 horse and 1000 foot, under 
§ubah Berar in the Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 230. The tr.be of Banjarah 

TBhairah or Btowerah is mentioned ns a Mahal ondar Sarkar Tirhut m 
Sabah Debar. See Ain, Vol. II, p. 150. Stewart .n.ecnrately calls it Phol- 

warah Phnlwnri is a Mahal under Sarkar Behar. 

♦ Bhoipur, a parganna in Sarkar Rohtns, Bihar, west of Arrah ‘udnort 
. _ JP Tho Kiiahs of Bhoipur called themselves Ujjinniah Rajahs, 
t “Ld ’loL the detect Bajlha o, UJJ* in Malwah. See 

At > ^cannot 'trace of width place in Bihar he was a local chieftain. 
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had not cared for former Nazims, and had neglected to discharge 
loyal duties, and without coercion had never paid tho Imperial 
revenue, All Vardi 6et about chastising every one of them, subdued 
their tracts thoroughly, levied the revenues from them to tho 
fullest extent, and reduced them to thorough subjection And 
similarly punishing other insolent rebels, Ali Vardi Khan placed 
the ring of submission on their ears. Aud in a short period 
becoming master of immense treasures and a large army, 
Ali Vardi’s power and prestige grew enormously. As ‘Abdul 
Karim Khan held control over all the Stato affairs, he exercised 
absolute sway, aud ignored Muhammad Ali Vardi Khan. Hence 
the latter becoming suspicious of tho former, inveigled him by 
some device into his own house, and slaying him raised the stand¬ 
ard of triumph. And through tho agency of Muhammad Ishaq 
Khan, 1 Diwan of the Imperial Khalisah , Ali Vardi Khan opened 
negociations with Qamru-d-din Khan, 8 the Imperial Vizier, and also 
with other Imperial Ministers, and succeeded in obtaining directly 
from the Emperor the title of Mahabat Jang 8 Bahadur, without 
Shuju‘a-d-daulah’s recommendation. Shuja‘u-d-daulah, who re¬ 
posed full confidence iu Haji Ahmad and Ali Vardi Khan, 
viewed without misgivings this elevation of Ali Vardi’s rank; 
but his son, Sarfaraz Khan, felt misgivings about it. On account 
of this difference in views, between the father and the son a cool¬ 
ness sot in. Another son of -Shuja’u-d-daulah by a different wife 
was Muhammad Taqi Khan. He was Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
and was not only brave and bold hut was also popular with the 
Army. Haji AJjunad and Ali Vardi Khan basing their intrigue 
on his rivalry contrived to bring about a rupture, advantageous to 
themselves, betweeu tho two brothers. When tho plan of this 
intrigue was matured, Haji Aljmad secured the adhesion of 
Rai Raian ‘Alam Qhaud and Jagatset Fateh Qtaud; and tho 

1 For Ishaq Khan, Bee Seir, Vol. II, p. 48U. He enjoyed Emperor Muham- 
mod Shnb’s confidence. 

8 When Nizamu-l-Mulk A?af Jali resigned the Imperial Vizarat, I’tamu-d- 
daulah Qamru-d-diu Khin, son of Mohammad Amin Khin, succeeded him ns 
Imperial Vazir of Emperor Muluimmad Khali. Sco Yol. II, p. 457, Sciru-l - 
Mutakhain. Pcrs. text. 

8 Tho Sciru-l-Mutakherin, however, (sec n. ante) states that ghuja'a-d-diu 
Khin secured from Emperor Muhammad Shah tho title of * Mahabat Jang * 
for his favourite and protege, Ali Vardi Khan. 
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Triumvirato now waited for the development of their conspiracy. 
Shuja'u-d-daulah, by the advice of the Triumvirate, was induced 
not to entrust the control of any affair to Sarfaraz Khan. When 
the fibres of mistrust thus sown took root in the soil of the hearts 
of the son and the father, as well as of the two brothers, and these 
were about to germinate, Muhammad Taqi Kljan, ascertaining the 
real origin of this misunderstanding, proceeded from Orissa to 
Bengal, to personally interview his father and brother. The 
Councillors of Shuja‘u-d-daulah, finding the odds of the times 
evenly balanced, fanned strifes and fomeuted jealousies between 
the two brothers, so much so that both the latter prepared to fight. 
Muhammad Taqi Khan with his army rode out, and arrayed his 
force on a sandy plain, opposite to the Mursl.idabad Fort, on the 
other side of the river Bhagirati. Thence he advanced to inter¬ 
view his father, but did not plunder the City. And the army 
of Sarfaraz Khan was arranged in battle-array from Naktakbali 
to Shabnagar, and was ready to kindle the fire of war and slaugh¬ 
ter. Secretly tempting by offers of bribe the commanders and 
officers of Muhammad Taqi’s army, Sarfaraz Khan won them over 
to his side, and sending messages for Muhammad Taqi’s capture, 
waited for the enemy, in the hope that when the two contending 
hosts would face each other in battle-array, his own officers would 
capture Muhammad Taqi and bring him in. Muhammad Taqi 
Khan, who in bravery was t-he'Rustam 1 of his day, did not car.e for 
the enemy. The negociations for peace and war passed and re¬ 
passed between the two brothers. When Nawab §huja f u-d- 
daulah saw that affairs had taken a grave turn, he intervened, re¬ 
conciled the brothers, and prevented their fighting. And out of 
regard for the feelings of Sarfaraz Khan and the Begams, rebuk¬ 
ing several times Muhammad Taqi Khan, Shuja‘n-d-daulah pro¬ 
hibited the latter from coming to see and salute him. At lengtli, 
at the intercession of Sarfaraz Khan’s mother, he pardoned 
Muhammad Taqi JQiau, and permitted him to go back to too 
Sabah of Orissa. But on arrival in Orissa, m the year 11 
A H owiu* to the witchcraft of the enemy, lie 8 died. On tins, 
Murshid Quli Khan, surnamed Majbnr,» who was a son-in-law 


1 The Persian Hercules. His (lanntless bravery and splendid heroism has 
been immortalised in the Sbahnamal. of Ferdausi, the Persian Uom «£ 

a In Maasiru-l-u.nara, Vol.ll, P-844, •« Makhmor which seems to be corre^ 

» Muhammad Taqi ^hun, the Kipm of Orissa and a son of Nawab fibajl a- 
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of Shuja‘a-d-daulah and was already Deputy Nazira of Jaliangir- 
nagar (Dacca), and was a son of a merchant of the Port of Surat, 
and who in Lis writings and compositions, and in his poetical 
productions and caligraphy, enjoyed great excellence, was appoint¬ 
ed Deputy Nazira of the Subah of Orissa. 

Daring the Vicerojalty of Nawab Ja’far Khan, whilst the 
aboveraentioned Mur§hid Quli Khan 1 stayed at MurRhidabad, 
a person named Mir Habib, a native of Shiraz, spoke Persian very 
fluently, though he was not read in that language. By chance, 
Mir Habib arrived in the Port of Hugli, where lie earned his live¬ 
lihood by retailing the wares of Mughal merchants. Owing to his 
kindred mercantile pursuits, and also owing to his conversational 
powers, Mir Habib quickly ingratiated himself with Murshid 
Quli Khao, aud entered the latter’s service. When Nawab Ja’far 
Khan conferred the Governorship of Jabangir-nagar (Dacca) on 
Murshid Quli Khan, Mir l^abib also went in the latter's company 
to Jahangir-nagar (Dacca), aud was attached to the latter as his 
Deputy. By personally attending to minute details, aud by adopt¬ 
ing a policy of economy, Mir Habib curtailed the State expendi¬ 
ture on account of the Nawarah (war-vessels), the artillery, and 

d-din Khan, lies buried in the Qadam Rasul building at Cuttack, which had 
been erected by Nawab Shuja'u-d-din Khiin, when the lntter woa Nozim of 
Orissa, The tomb of Mul.iammnd Taqi Klian is now in a dilapidated condition. 
On it I found still the following inscription : Aa wlji oGj 

| H*vcd) I may add that the 8eiru*l*Mutol&erin (Pcrs. text, p. 534), 

makes mention of this Katak Qadam Rasul building, and of the Deputy 
Governor, Abdul Nsbi Khan (father of Abdur Rusal Kh an, another Doputy 
Governor of Orissa), being entombed there. In this connection, I may point 
out there is a historial anachronism in the Qadam Rasul building inscription 
which states “it was erected by £haajs‘u-d-dm Khan in the time of Alamgir 
II. * Shoja'a-d-din wns not a contemporary of Alamgir II at all, ho was a 
contemporary of Alamgir I whilst at Katak, and of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, whilst Nigim of Bengal. 

1 The reader must not confound this Murshid Qali Khfin (son -in-latv 
of §hoja‘u-d-daulah whose real name was Mirza Lulfullah) with Nawab Ja'far 
Khan, who had formerly held the title of ‘ Murshid Quli Khan. ’ On re¬ 
ference to the acconnt of Ja'far Kh an in the text, it would appear that ‘ Ja'far 
Khiin received several titles in succession; first ho received the title of 
'Kartalub Khan,’ next that of 'Murshid Quli Khan,’ and lastly that of 
‘ Mutaman-ul-Mulk Alau-d-daulah Jafir Khan Nasir Jang,” his original 
name having been Mirra Uadi. 
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tlio army, and thus rendered good services, and in consequence, 
shortly after,, his official rank was raised. Finding the tract of 
Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) to be fertile, profit-yielding, and suited for 
trading business, he revived the system of $auda-i-khas current 
during the Viceroyalty of Princo Aziinu-sh-Shan, and by means 
of other exactions, both lie and his Chief amassed wealth. On the 
pretext of collecting the Imperial revenue, he induced Nuru-l-lah, 
Zamindarof Parganah Jalalpiir , 8 who was the leading Zamindai', 
together with other Zamindars, to attend his Kachiri (Court). 
Adroitly dismissing the other Zamindars, one after another, Mir 
Habib kept Nuru-l-lah under duress. At midnight, he permitted 
him to return home, escorted by a number of Afghans. The latter, 
at the instigation of Mir Habib, slew Nuru-l-lah, in a narrow 
and dark alley. Next morning, Mir Habib announced that Nuru- 
l-lah had fled, sent a detachment to his house, confiscated his 
treasures and jewelleries aud effects and silk-stuffs, amounting in 
value to several laics, as well as his Abyssinian male aud female 
slaves. Mir Habib possessed himself of the above, and thus 
acquired aristocratic paraphernalia. 

Subsequently leaguing with Aqa Sadiq, Zamindar of Patpasar , 1 
who in artfulness and cunuiug was his match, Mir Habib sent him 
on an expedition against Tiprah. By chance the Aqa met the 
nephew of the Rajah of Tiprah, who haviug escaped from the con- 


1 Ou reference to the Ain-i-Akbari (Vol. II, pp. 132-133), I find two pargauahs 
with the name of ‘ Jallapar,’ one being Sawail (apparently, Sarail), commonly 
called Jallapar (revenue, 1,857,230 dams ) under Sarkar Futhabad, another 
bein" Dahlat Jallapar (revenue, 1,200 dams) under Sarkar Mahmudnbad. The 

first°Jallapur or Sarail is situated in the Brahmaubaria Sub-Division of the 
present Tiprah district, and when I was in charge of that sub-division in 
1896 1 found the head of tho Musaimau family there (who was still called a 
Diwan) in an impoverished condition. The second Jallalpur parganah is now 
in tho modern Furidpur district, and is owned, I believe by tho present 
Musalman Zamindars of Uabibganj in that district. It may be that 
‘ llabibganj* owes its name to Mir Habib; specially as there was formcily 

“ M^iHo findpTtpasar in the Ain-i-Akbari. I l.avo not been able to trace 
i is nor know if any descendants of this family survive I may, how- 

"Todd here that Ileal traditions prevalent in Tiprah mention that the 

sldiq of tho Wit was connected with the nhove family. 
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trol of Ins uncle w.ib wandering away from bis native country, 
and who at this time happened to stay within the Imperial domi¬ 
nions. The aforesaid Aqa considering his company very lucky 
kept him in his company, promising to instal him in the Zamlu- 
dari. The Rajah’s nephew, according to the saying,— 

“The hare of that country can assurodly catch the dog of 
that tract,”— 

guided the Aqa through the rocky defiles and river-fords, and led 
him to the country of Tiprah. The Rajah of Tiprah, who was 
careless and was unaware of the incursion of the Imperial army, 
was paralysed by this sudden on-rush of the Imperialists, and not 
having the capacity to fight fled to the summit of the hills. The 
tract of Tiprah, without any difficulty, fell info the hands of Mir 
Habib, who by fightings stormed the fort of Qfcaodigadnh, which 
was the resilience 1 of the Rajah. Capturing numerous booty, 
Mir Habib brought the tract of Tiprah within the Imperial 
domains. After completing the settlement of this tract, Mir 
Habib * appointed Aqa Sadiq as Faujdar of Tiprah, and the 

1 The present residence of the Bajah of Hill Tiprah is at Agartala. I do 
not know where Cljandigndah lies. It conld not have been far away from 
Agartala. Tiprah or Commilla does not appear in Akbar’s rent-roll of 
Bengal. 

8 A full account of Mir tfabib is given in the Sei)-u-l.Mutakhcrin, Vol. II, Pers. 
text, pp. 593, 591, 690, See. (also see Maasiru-l-Umaro, Vol. II, p. 844). Ho 
subsequently joined the Mahrattas, and induced the latter to invade Orissa 
and Bengal in order to lmvo his revenge against Ali Vardi Khan for snpplanting 
from the Governorship of Orissa his old master and benefactor, Mnrshid Quli 
Khan (son-in-law of Rhuja‘a-d-din Khin). He appears to have beou a man 
of wouderful resourcefulness, bravery and tact, and gave no end of trouble to 
Ah Vardi, who at length lmd to patch up a peace with Mir Habib and the 
Mahrattas, by appointing Mir Habib as his Deputy Nazim in Oris-a the 
arrangement being that Mir Habib was to pay the Mahratta army of occnpa- 
Uon from the revenue of Orissa, besides receiving from Ali Vardi an annual 
subsidy of twelve Inks. Mir Habib’s signal services to the Mahrattas in the 
end were most churlishly requited by the latter, for Janoji, son of the Mahratta 
BaghojiBhonsla, treacherously murdered him at Katak (see Sein,.l.Mut»khcri» 
Vol. II, p. 592, Pers. text), after having invited him to a feast. But throughout 
their rise, treachery was their great weapon of offence and defence, and tho 
Mahratta freebooters could not lay it down, even in the treatment of one 

who, though distinct from them in race and religion, had given them the 
virtual ma3tery over Ihc Province of Ori 9 Pa. 
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Rajah's nephew as the Rajah , 1 whilst he himself retained to 
Jah&ngirn&gar (Dacca) with treasures, valuables and elephants. 
Murshid Quli Khan sent to Nawab Shuja‘o-d-daulah an account 
of the conquest of Tiprah, together with the best specimens of the 
wares and silk-stuffs of that tract. The Nawab named that tract 
(of Tiprah) Raushanabad , 8 and invested Murshid Quli Khan with 
the title of ‘ Bahadur,’ and conferred on Mir Habib the title of 
‘ Khan.’ 

In short, when the Deputy-Nizamat of the Subah of Odisah 
(Orissa) was bestowed on Murshid Quli Khan, the latter, on the 
recommendation of Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah, was given by the 
Emperor the title of Rustam-Jang. Observing the old age of his 
father, and fearing lest nfter the latter’s death Rustam*Jang 
might fight ngainst him, Sarfaraz Khan 3 detained at Marshi- 
dabad as° hostages Rustam-Jang’s son, named Tahya Khan, and 
his wife, named Durdanalx Begara.. Although this incident caused 
some bitterness of feeling to Murshid Quli Khan, the latter had 
no alternative but to endure it in silence. Murshid Quli Khan 
with his army arrived in the Subah of Orissa, and appointed Mir 
llabibu-l-lah Khan to be his Deputy there, in the same way as 
the latter had been his Deputy at Jahangirnagar. By ^ use of di¬ 
plomacy, and by dint of statesmanship and energy, Mir Habib 
succeeded in chastising and reducing to order all refractory 
Zamindars of Orissa. Ho neglected no step towards the per- 
feet organisation and settlement of Orissa, and effected a surplus 
i„ ils revenue. During the commotion in Muhammadl Taqi ffljan s 
time, the Rajah of Parsutam* l.ad removed Jagannath, the Hindu 

, Evidently, the Rijah was no longer on independent Bijab, bat was left 
more or leas as a 1MBi I fonn a the Conrt peons' badges 

Jlbearing the'vord " Qlaklah Raoshanabad." I do not know if they have 

l,eon since ohanged. Rn , lnm . Jang wa s a son-in-law of Nnwib Shaji'a- 

* tfnrsbid Qah Khan 1 f sl( , p . 8ister ot Snrfnris KhSn. 

s^SeTiST" f a5n ' hav,ng 

married te'Mir Hnbibw 

‘ He was b.thcrto only M *> ^ ^, from Emp6ror Mohammad 

l-lnl, Khan,' on is rcc' - n with the conqnest of Tiprah. 

t 5 nlnnTeT; regard to the titlo ' Khin ■ and its signidennoo, nnder Musa.- 
man Emperors of Iu^a. 
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God, from the limits of the Subah of Odisah (Orissa), and had 
guarded it on the summit of a hill across the Chilka lake. Incon¬ 
sequence of the removal of the idol, there was a falling-off to the 
tune of nine laks of rupees in the Imperial revenue, accruing from 
pilgrims. Establishing friendly relations with Mir Habibu-l-lah 
Khan, and paying nazar to the Nazim of the time, Rajah Dand 
Deo brought back Jagannath the Hindu God to Parsutam (Pun), 
and re-established the worship of Jagannath at Puri. An account 
of the worship of Jagannath has been already given in the text of 
this History. 

When the Deputy-Nizamat of Odisah (Orissa) was conferred on 
Marshid Quli KJan Rustam-Jane, the Deputy-Nizamat of the 
Ciiaklah of Jahftngirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on Sarfaraz Khan . 1 
The latter appointed as his Deputy-Governor Ghalib Ali Khan 
who was a scion of the Royal family of Persia, and deputed 
Ghalib Ali Khan to Dacca. Sarfaraz Khan also appointed Jasunat 
Rai, the late Nawab Jafar Khan’s * Secretary, and his own tutor- 

1 ‘Parsatam * is another name for Puri. See Hunter’s * Orissa. 1 

* It may be noted here there was a radical change in the administrative 
machinery of Bengal, daring the la. r part of Emperor Anrangzeb’s reign. 
The offices of Nazim and Diwan had been hitherto kept quite distinct, but a re¬ 
trograde step towards their eventual amalgamation was taken by Anrangzeb, 
when the latter appointed bis favourite officer Murshid Qnli Khan I. (after- 
wards Nawab Ja 4 far Khan) to the dual offices of Diwan of Bengal and Orissa 
and Deputy Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. Murshid Quli Khan I. coaid not 
personally perform the functions of these dual offices, and whilst himself 
personally holding the portfolio of Deputy Nizamnt of Bengal (the Chief 
Nazim being still Prince Azimu-sh-Shan), he delegated the office of Diwan in 
Bengal to Syed Akram Khan and, on the latter’s death, to Syed Razi Khan, 
(son-in.law of Shujau-d-diu Khan,! and that of Deputy Nazim and Diwan of 
Orissa to Shaja'u-d-din Khan (his son-in-law). Emperor Farrukh Sir, on his 
accession to the throne of Delhi, further confirmed and accentuated the above 
administrative change by uniting in the person of Nawib Ja'far Khan the offices 
of Nazim of Bengal and Orissa, and of Diwan of those Provinces. This union 
of the two offices, whilst weakening the Imperial hold thereon, greatly added 
to the prestige of the Bengal Satrap, and gave him almost a semi-regal aspect. 
This regal aspect was further broadened by Emperor Muhammad Shah adding 
Behar to the Bengal Satrapy, whilst Nawab Shuja‘u-d-din was the Bengal 
Viceroy. For purposes of administration, Shuja‘a-d-din appointed a State 
Council of three members to help him in the administration, and divided his 
entire Satrapy, consisting of three Provinces of Bengal, Bohar, nnd Orissa, into 
four Political or Administrative Divisions, viz. : (1) Bengal Proper, comprising 
Western, Central, and a portion of Northern Bengal, (2) Jahangir-nagar or 

39 
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guardian, to be the Diwan and Minister of that place, and sent 
him to Dacca, in company of Ghalib Ali Khan. And out of regard 
for Nafisah Begam, his sister, he bestowed the office of Superin¬ 
tendent of the Nawarnh (war-vessels) on Murad A‘li Khan, 1 son of 
Syed Razi Khan. The control over Fiscal and Home affairs, and 
the management of Crown-lands, Jagirs, war-vessels, artillery, 
Accounts and Customs-house were all entrusted to Munshi Jasunat 
Rai. In that the aforesaid Munshi had been trained up by Nawab 
Ja*rar Khan, by dint of honesty and integrity, by thorough 
attention to details and by ripe wisdom, he effected not only an 
increase in the State Revenue, but secured the happiness of the 
people. He completely abolished the system of Sauda-i-khas, and 
banished tbe exactions and innovations introduced by Mir Habib, 
during the regime of Murshid Quli Khan.* Putting forth laudable 
efforts to keep down the selling-rates of food-grains, and effect¬ 
ing cheapness in their prices, he threw open the western gate 
of the Fort of Jahangirnagar (or Dacca), which Nawab Amiru-1- 
Umara Shaistah Khan had closed, inscribing on it a prohibition to 
the effect that no one should open it, until he succeeded in reducing 


Daoca Division comprising Eastern and Southern Bengal, and a small portion 
of Northern Bengal, and including Svlhet and Chittagong, (3) Behar Division, 
(4) Orissa Division. Shuja‘u-d-din Khan directly administered the first Divi- 
sion, and appointed a Deputy Nazim or Deputy-Governor to hold charge of 
each of the other three Administrative Divisions, under his general control 
and supervision. 

I Murad A‘1T Khiin was n son of Nafisah Begam, uterine sister of Sarfa- 
raz Khan. Nafisah Begam was a daughter of Shujii'u-d-din Khan, and was 
married to Syed Razi Khin, who was Diwan of Bengal, on the death of 
Syed Akram ^in, during the regime of Nawab Ja'far Khan. On Syed 
Razi Khau’s death, during the reign of Emperor Farrnkh Sir, on the nomina¬ 
tion of Nawab Ja'far Khan (his maternal grandfather), Mirza Asadu-l-lab 
received the title of Sarfnraz Khan and was appointed Diwan of Bengal. 
Sarfaraz Khan continued to be the nominal Diwan of Bengal, whilst hiB 
father Shuja'u-d-din Khan succeeded Nawab Ja'far Khan as Na^im of Bengal, 
being deprived, however, of all real power, which was transferred to the State 
Council, consisting of Haji Ahmad (brother of A ll Vardi Hian), Diwan 

Aiamoljand, and Fatihchand Jagat Set. ( 

a Mirza Lutfnllah, snrnamed Murshid Qali Khim II, son-in-law of Shnja u- 
d-din Khan. He was first Depnty-Governor of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), an 
was subsequently transferred in the same capacity to Orissa. He> shou 
not be confounded with Nawab Ja'far Khan who also held the title of Mursj 

Quli Khan. 
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tlie price of food-prams to one seer of the Bazar weight per Dirham ,* 
as was current in the Nawab’s time. From that time until now, 
no one else had been able to effect such cheapness in the rate of food- 
grains. Ho rendered the tract of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) fertile* 
like the garden of Irani 1 , by sprinkling on it the waters of liberality, 
equity and justice ; and in consequence, Sarfaraz Khan won a good 
name amongst all classes of his subjects. At the desire of Nafisah 
Begatn*, Murad Alt Khan was married to a daughter of Sarfaraz 
Khan, and was appointed Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in the place of Ghalib A l * li Khan. Murad Ali Khan now 
promoted Raj Balab, a clerk attached to the Admiralty, to the office 
of Pcshkfir thereof, and commenced oppressions. 4 Munshl Jasunat 
Rai, who had acquired a good name amongst the people, appre¬ 
hending that his reputation might be tarnished, resigned his office 
of Diwan, and the Province of Jahangirnagar or Dacca turned to 
desolation through the tyranny of the new oppressive Deputy 

Nazim. 

•• 

Mirza Muhammad Said, tlie second sou of Hajl Ahmad, who was 
on behalf of Sarfaraz Khan Faujdar of the Chaklah of Ghoraghat 
and Rangpar and Kuch Behar, desolated the Mahals of Rangpur 
by his exactions and oppressions, and acquiring the treasures of 

1 See n. aulc and the text with reference to Nawnb Shaista Khan. 

* See n. ante. 

8 Nafisah Begum was a 6i9terof Sarfaraz Klpn, and Muriid Aii KhSn was 
a son of Nafisah Berlin, by Sycd Rn<i Khan, Sarfaraz Khan's predecessor in 
the office of Diwan of Bengal. Thus, Murad Aii Khan was a nephew of 
Sarfaraz Kban. lie, hitherto, held the office of Superintendent of the 
Naivarah (war-vessels) at Dacca, and on his marriage with Sarfaraz KhiWs 
daughter, was promoted to the oltico of Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), in sapercession of Ghalib A‘li Khan. It may bo interesting to note 
that there is a place called Muradtmgur, near Daudknndi, in Commillah, which 
is associated with somo former Nawabs of Dacca, and where some landed pro¬ 
perty is still, I believe, owned by tlie Rhiktmpuliari Nawabs of Patna, said to 
bo descended from an extinct old Nawab family of Dacca. I fancy, therefore, 
Muradnagar owes its name and origin to this Murad A'li Khan. 

4 Rajballab’s son, Kishun Bultub, in tho time of Nnwuli Sirain-d-duuluh, fled 
from Dacca to Calcutta, and by his intrigues brought about a rupture between 
Siraju-d-daulah and tho English. See Sciru-i-JfutaiJeriii, Vol. 11, Pcrs. text, 
p.62l. Rajballab was tho evil genius of Murad Ail K]um» us Alamchand was 
tho evil genius of »Shuja‘Qd-diu Khan, and UuUmchand that of tho Syed brothers. 
Seo note ante. Rajballab subsequently ingratiated himself with tho iufainons 
Miran, sou of Mir Ja‘far. 
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those whom he oppressed, he mobilised an army. Requisitioning 
troops from the Emperor, he marched with his troops against the 
Rajahs of Kuoh Behar and Dinajpur. Those Rajas fancying they 
were masters of large armies, and also fancying that they were 
sheltered by numerous forests and rivers, had hitherto paid little 
heed to the authority of the Nazim. By dint of diplomacy and 
by nse of force, and by wars and battles, Mirza Muhammad Sa id 
conquered those tracts, and acquired possession of the treasures, 
buried hoards, jewelleries and effects of those Rajahs. Owing to 
the immense treasure—indeed the treasure of a Croesus that thus 


fell into his hands, he acquired much power. After the conquest 
of Kuoh Bihar, by humouring Haji Ahmad, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah and Sarfaraz Khan, Mirza 
Muhammad Sa‘id received the titles of ‘ Khan ’ and ‘ Bahadur.’ 

Nawab Shuja’u-d-danlab, on the advice of his Triumvirate 
Council, deputed Sarfaraz Khan to chastise Badi‘u-z-zaman, 
zamindar of Birbhum. Sheltered by rocks and forests and support¬ 
ed by numerous Afghans, this zamindar did not bend his head 
in submission to the Nazim, and failed to pay the revenue beyond 
the stipulated tribute. He had also diverted to dancing-parties 
and pleasures fourteen laks of revenue derived from the measured 
and cultivated lands, that had been endowed for the express pur¬ 
pose of helping the poor and the scholarly. The zamindar him¬ 
self was plunged in dissipations and frivolities. On the ndges 
Khubra Kandi and Lakra Khondah and of other hills and narrow 
rocky deflies, he had mounted stroug guards, and cut off allingie 
and egress of the Imperial troops and scouts, and he fancied 
forest flanked by the hills to be a secure recess, in that no one corid 

euter that tract without his passport. He had a PP 01 “ 
brother, Azam Khan, to administer his State and his son A h Quh 

Khan, to command his army, and Naubat ©an 0 e fc d 

“d Minister. Baddu-z-zaman himself did no work, but wasted 

his time on flute-playing and on carousals. S “ t “‘ ® t of 
Mm a message, containing prom,ses and rewards m . th, eve 
Ms submission to Nawab Shuja'n-d-daulah and umbodymg 
threats and ponishments in the event of h,s r^^ wgn 
disloyalty. Subsequently, Sarfaraz ©an despatched t rd 

his special confidantes, Khwajah Basant and Mir 

second P ay master- G eneral, with a Urge a '\ nd teu . 

now prudently woke up from the sluinbei of vanity, 
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dered hia homage and submission. Inducing the aforesaid Mir and 
the above Khwajah to become his intercedere, he sent through the 
latter a petition expressive of submission and loyalty, and subse¬ 
quently in the company of the former he set out for Murshidabad^ 
And after waiting on Sarfaraz S»a<», through the introduction of 
Mir Sharfu-d-din, Badi‘u-z-zatnan was granted an audience by 
Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah, who not only pardoned his past misde¬ 
meanour, but generously bestowed on him khila'ts. Badi n-z- 
zaman agreed to pay three laks of rupees annually on account of 
the Imperial revenue, consented to abide by the ordinary proce¬ 
dures for payment of land-revenue and for execution of orders, and 
furnished as bis surety KaratoJjand, 1 * zamindar of Bardwan.. He 
was then allowed to return to Birbhum. 

Towards the close of the year 1151 A.H., when Nadir Shah 
invaded 8 the Imperial Capital, and Samgaroa-d-daulah Kjhan-dfuiran 
fell in the battle 3 against Nadir Shall, Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah 
being ill and con6ned to bed permitted Yahya Khan and Dur- 
dauah Begam (son and wife respectively of Murshid Quli Khan) 
to go to Orissa, and proclaimed Sarfaraz Kbau as his heir. Ear¬ 
nestly exhorting the latter to condde in Haji Ahmad, the Rai 
Raian*and Jagatset, and always to respect their feelings, and 
entrusting to him control over the offices of the Nizamat, Nawab 
£huja‘u-d-din Khan died ou the 13th Zilbaj of the aforesaid year. 
After laying to rest Shuja‘u-d-daulah’s 5 corpse in the sepulchre 
which he (Shuja‘u-d-daulah) had in his lifetime erected at Deh- 
para, opposite to the Fort aud the City of Murshidabad, Sarfaraz 


1 Bndi'u-z-zaman Khan of Birbhum, and Karatcljand of Bardtvan, uppenr to 
have been the two principal zaniindars in Western Bengal at the time. I un¬ 
derstand the descendants of Badi 4 u-z-zaman still survive at Birbhum, but are 
iu an impoverished condition. 

* A full description of Nadir Shah’s invasion will bo fonnd in all Indian 
histories, and also in Seiru-l^Afutakherin, Vol. II, p. 482. 

s This battle took place at Karual, 4 stages ( manzal) distant from §hah- 
jahanabad or Delhi, in 1151 A.H. Seo Scii\ Vol. II, p. 482. 

* That is, Bai Alauichand, §huja 4 u-d-din Khan’s de facto Diwan. Ho receiv¬ 
ed the title of 4 lta‘i Raiin’ from the Emperor, ou the recommendation of 
his master, Nawab Shuja 4 u-d-din Khan. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 471. 

* It should be noted that both 44 Si*uja 4 a-d-dm Khan” aud 44 Shuj^u-d- 
danl&h” signify one and the same person. These were his titles. This 

4 Shuja‘a-d-daulah,* better known as 4 Shuja‘u-d*dm Khan’' must not be con¬ 

founded with the Nawab Vizier ghoji'a-d-daulah of later history. 
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Khan mounted the masnad of the Nizam at in the place of his 
father. 

-o- 


NIZAMAT OP NAWAB SARFARAZ KHAN. 
• • 


When Nawab Sarfaraz Khan mounted the masnad of the Niza- 
mat of Bengal, agreeably to the dying instructions of his father, 
he appointed Haji Ahmad, the Rai Raian and Jagatset to be his 
Councillors in respect of Revenue and Administrative affairs. 
But these meddling more than before in State affairs ignored the 
old officers of Sarfaraz Khan who expected promotions and man- 
sabs, and further intrigued to bring about their disgrace and over¬ 
throw. Although Nawab Sarfaraz Khan and the Begams were 
anxious to promote their old officers, owing to the opposition of the 
Triumvirate Council, they could not do so. The Triumvirate 
Council, after secret vows and stipulations, plotted to call in All 
Vardi Khan with his army from ‘Azimabad (Patna) under pre¬ 
text of visiting the Nazim, and then to instal him on the masnad 
of the Nizamat in supercession of Sarfaraz Khan. 1 And in 
deliberations over this plot they passed days and nights, but failed 
to mature any plan. At this time, Nadir Shah, » the king of Per¬ 
sia, had defeated Muhammad Shah, captured Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
Burhanu-l-Mulk, Qamru-d-din Khan, and Muhammad Khan Bang- 
a5 h, Ac., who were the pillars of the Mughal Empire, 8 and en- 


l The author of the Maaseru-l-Umara states that Sarfaraz Khan rendered 
himself unpopular by adopting a policy of rigid economy and retrenchment, 
and by reducing bis army, and that this gave an opportunity to All Vard. 
Khan to intrigue, in concert with the latter’s brother, HijI Ahmad, who was 
SarfarSz Khan’s chief conncillor. Seep. 8U, Maasem-l-Umara, Vol. II, P-M*« 
It should, however, bo added in justice to Sarfariz Khan’s memory that 
this policy was inspired by the faithless Trinmvirate Councillors, -whom 
Sarfaraz Khan trusted owing to the dying exhortations of his father, and 
that it formed a part of the despicable trap they were cunningly laying to 
“ andoverthrow their benefactor eon. Ono feefe eich to d»l! « - 
tales of vile treachery, for Sarfariz KhSn from all accounts appears to 

h TZ iirtoWiwM Soldier of "fortune. After capturing §hih Tahrn^p, 

sr i* 

2 : 
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tering Shah-jahanabiid (Delhi) 1 with his Persian troops had plun¬ 
dered the palaces of both Hie Emperor and his nobles. In oonse- 
qnence, the whole Empire was shaken to its foundation. 8 The 
Triumvirate Council persuaded Sarfaraz Khan to introduce in 
Bengal the coins aud the Khutbah 3 of Nadir Shah, and about 
the same time they remitted the confiscated treasures of Shu- 
ja'u-d-dauluh and the Bengal tribute in charge of Murid Khan, 
who had arrived in Murshidabad on behalf of Qamru-d-din 
Khan 4 long before Nadir Shah's invasion. Haji Ahmad and 
All Yard! Khan intrigued with Murid Khan, and won him 
over to their sido. On the withdrawal of Nadir Shah, they 
carried tales of the introduction of tho Nadir Shahi coin and 
Khutbah to Nawab Quimu-d-dm Khan and to Nizaum-I-Mulk, and 
laid various other charges against Sarfaraz Khan. Aided by the 
machiuations of the Imperial ministers, 6 they seemed a royal 
patent granting to them the Niziimat of Bengal, and authorising 
the execution of Sarfaraz Khan, 6 on account of his treason in 
introducing the coin and Khutbah of Nadir Shah. When the 


Muhammad Shah could not put aside personal feolinga and oianniah jealouaiea 
—the great bane of all Moslem races and the grave ot so many Mu gal man 
Empires,—nor could combine loyally in one common aud sacrod onuso to 
repel tho enemy’s invasion of India. Burhann-l Mulk was the greatest delin¬ 
quent in this respect. Only Nizamu-I-Mulk and Qamru-d-din Khan ap¬ 
pear in better light, and seem to have worthily maintained tho high tradi¬ 
tions of their great offices. For Niza.nn-I-Mulk Asif Jnh, and Qamrn-d-dln 
Khan, aeo Muaseru-l-Umara, Vol. Ill, p. 837, and Vol I, p. 358. 

1 For some gruesome details of tho sack of Delhi aud the general mnsea- 
ore of its population, see Seiru-l-AIutakhcrin, Vol. II, p. 485 . 

a Nidir Shah's invasion was one of the great external calamities that 
overtook the Mughal Empire aud hastened its rain. 

i> Khufba was also recited after Nadir Shah's name in all tho mosques of 
Delhi on his ontry there. See Scir. 

♦ He w u nt tho time Chief Vizier or Primo Minister ot Emperor M a ho m . 
mad §hah. 

* priooipaI Im P erial Minister who sided with Haji Ahmad and All 
Vartl. Eian in their intrigue, was Matamu-d-danluh Ishaq Khiin. The 

L nTr Rt , l !; etimegreat inflaenC0 over Emperor Mnbammad §Ijah. 
See p. 489, Seiru-I-lfuta&erin. 

« The Triumvirate Councillors were themselves responsible for this treason 
w ic was a part of their adroitly-laid plot to overtl.row Sarfari* Khan by 

^ ng th0 ,atter bef ° re th6 Kmper ° r ^h. ’ It 

aLht the GOOd ’ ° WiDg t0 his ^ilelesHtieaa and look of in, 

eifght, Ooojd not see through their despicable game of villainy. 
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arrow of their efforts reached the bntt of their aim, the Triumvir¬ 
ate Council represented to Sarfaraz Khan that the resources of 
the State wore limited, whilst its expenditure was heavy, and 
thereby persuaded the Nawab to reduce the strength of his Army. 
They at the same time secretly sent instructions to All Vardi 
Khan to mobilise troops and collect arms, in view of the invasion 
of Bengal. Whoever was cashiered from the army of Sarfaraz 
K£an was straightway enlisted by Haji Ahmad in the service of 
Ali Vardi Khan, and sent off to Azimabad (Patna). Nearly one- 
half of Sarfaraz Khan’s troops were in this way disbanded. Ali 
Vardi San, having completed preparations for war and mobilised a 
large army consisting of Afghans, Rohilahs, and Bhalias, set out for 
Bengal; whilst Haji Al?mad sent his and his sons’ hoarded treasures 
amounting to several laks of rupees for the expenses of Ali Vardi’s 
army. When Sarfaraz Khan, from the despatches of his Political 
Agents at the Court of the Emperor, and from informations of emis¬ 
saries, came to be apprised of the machinations of the treacherous 
enemy, deemingit prudent to adopt remedy for the affair before it 
came to pass, he set himself to overthrow the traitors, and decided 
to bestow the Deputy-Governorship 1 of Azimabad (Patna) on his 
son-in-law, Syed Muhammad Hasan, in supercession of Ah Vardi 
Khan, and the Faujdaii of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) together with 
the command of Sakrigali and Teliagadhi passes on Mir ^harfu-d- 
din Bakhshi, in supercession of A‘tau-l-lah Khan, son-in- aw o 
Haii Ahmad. Sarfaraz Khan also determined to appoint Munshi 
Jasunat Rai as Diwan in the place of the Rai Raian. Bu 
as yet this decision had not been put in force, when the mem¬ 
bers of the Triumvirate Council adroitly submitting a -presenta¬ 
tion about their long services, the heavy outstandings of the Im¬ 
perial Revenue, and their losses, persuaded Sarfaraz Khan to po 
pone their supercession and the installation of others ,n their places 
till their preparation of the Annual Balance-sheet, which fell 
after three months.* Sarfaraz Khan, who owing to guileless of 

' “ “>“? "SI 

Atan-l-lah Brin to his son-io.law Jlosan g.-J^hibited „ lamest- 

S This is the old story of g» i K ^ f ^ reprtsonl „ lioI1 of his faithless 

CMt him 
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his nature lmd already been victimised by the duplicity of the 
Triumvirate Council, once again suffered himself to be doped 
by their wiles. Ail Vardi Khan, utilising this short respite, 
secured the adhesion of Mustafa Khan, Sham slier Kl;an, Surdar 
Khan, U'mar Khan, Rahim Khan, Karam Khan, Sirandaz Khan, 
Shaikh Ma‘sam, Shaikh Jahangir Khan, Muhammad Zulfuqir 
Khan, Chidan HazSri (Bakhshi of the Bhaliahs), Bakhtawar 
Singh, and other Generals and officers of the Army. Under 
the false pretext of waiting on Sarfaraz Khan. A‘li Vardi Khan 
marched swiftly, crossed the passes of Tillagadhi and Sakrigali, 
and reached the frontiers of Bengal. At the instigation of Haji 
Ahmad, Ataullah Khan, Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Rajmuhal), had 
taken steps to prevent all movements of messengers and spies, and to 
interdict all intercourse through news-letters between A'zimabad 
(Patna) and Bengal vid the passes of Tillagadhi and Sakiigali, 
until A'li Vardi Khan had crossed through those passes. In 
consequence, no news of A‘ll Vardi Khan's movements had reached 
Sarfaraz Khan. It was only when tho vanguard of Aii Vardi 
Khan's army had actually reached Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), that all 
of a sudden the news of Ali Vardi Khan’ 8 movement reached Sur- 
faraz Khan. This news threw both the City of Murs]iidabad and 
its Bazaar into commotion. Perplexed by this news, Sarfaraz Khan 
instantly imprisoned Haji Ahmad. Although the Rai Raian 
treacherously explained that A‘li Vardi’a arrival was for the pur¬ 
pose 6f waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, this explanation had no reassur¬ 
ing effect. Detailing Ghaus Khan and Mir Shnrfu-d-din, who 
were his old officers, to lead the vanguard, and leaving his son, 
Hafizu-l-lah surnamod Mirza Amani, together with Yasin Khan 
Faujdar, to guard the Fort and tho City, Nawab Sarfarjiz Khan 
together with Ghazanfar Husain Khan and a son of Muhammad 
Tsqi Khan, (both of whom were bis sons-in-law), and with Mir 
Muhammad Baqir Khan, Mirza Muhammad Iraj Khan, Mir Kamil, 
Mir Gadai, Mir Haidar Shah, Mir Dilor Shah, Baji Singh, Rajah 
Ghandarab Singh, Shamshir Khan Qurishi, (Faujdar of Silliat), 
Shuja Quli Khan, (Faujdar of the port of Hugli), Mir Habib, 
Murshid Quli Kh an Faujdar, Mardan A‘li Khan (the lato Shuj'a 
Khan’s Baishshi) and other Generals and Mnnsabdars and Znmin- 

his throno mul his life, and soandod the first faint but certain denth-knell of 
the ancient Moslem Satrapy in Bengal, which beoame shorn of its semi-regal 
prettige with his full. 

40 
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da**s of Bengal, marched out from the City with a large army and 
fire-pouring artillery, and encamped at Bahmaniah, which is two 
Karoh distant from Murshidabad. Marching on the second dny, 
the Nawab reached Sarai Dlwan, and marching on the third day, 
he encamped at Kbamrah, where he mustered his army and re¬ 
viewed its strength and armaments. In that the officers of 
Shuj‘a Khan’s regime were in league with HajI Ahmad, brick-bats 
instead of shells were discovered in the arsenal, and rubbish was 
found inside guns. Consequently, cashiering Shahriar Khan, the 
Haji’s brother, who was General Superintendent of the Artillery, 
and making him over to the custody of his retainers, Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan appointed in his place Pancho, son of Antony the 
Portuguese, to be General Superintendent of the Artillery. The 
forces of Maliabat Jang were arranged in the form of a circle from 
Aurangabad, at the mouth of the Sfiti (where the shrine of Shah 
Murtaza’ Hindi exists) to the plain of Balkatah. 

On the fourth day, when the silvery-crowned King (t.e. f the 
Sun) pranced on to the plain of the sky from his camp in the 
East darting forth daggers of radial lines, and the dusky Moon 
with thousands of its forces (t.e., stars), not finding itself a match 
for that unique Cavalier, hid itself behind the hills, Nawab Sar¬ 
faraz Khan, selecting an auspicious moment according to astro¬ 
logers, advanced to assault the eiiemy. By one single assault, the 
troops of Maliabat Jang were thrown into panic and confusion, 
were set a-reeling, and were nearly routed. The Rai Raian, 1 find¬ 
ing that the table was being turned, at this-moment treacherously 
represented to Nawab Sarfaraz Khan that the Sun had moved 
right vertical to the head, and that at that sultry hour if fighting 
were continued, both horses and soldiers would perish, owing to 
excessive heat and thirst, and that therefore if that day further 
fightings were postponed, next morning the bitter-palated enemy 
could be treated to a similar bitter soup (of death)— 

Whence will thy enemy command the strength, 

To fight with thee ? 

Owing to thy good luck, 

The enemy's head shall be trampled upon by thy feet. 


l T hi 9 Rai Raian Diwan Alamshand, the protege and favourite of Barfari* 
Khan’s father, under the false mask of loyalty, did more damage to Sarto.* 
skin's cause, than even A‘li Vardi Khun and his brother Hap Ahmad. 
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Although astrologers descanted on the auspiciousness of that 
hour for fighting, and adduced arguments in proof of the incom¬ 
ing victory, and although his Generals insisted on continuing 
the battle, Sarfaraz Khan was unmoved, and forbade by use of 
threats further fightings that day. Then Sarfaraz Khan encamp¬ 
ed on the banks of the Geriah river. Meanwhile, a letter from 
Mahabat Jang came avowing his loyalty, and explaining that he 
had come simply to pay his respects to Sarfaraz IQian. Sarfaraz 
Khan, who was quite inexperienced, on perusal of the letter, be¬ 
came reassured, dispensed with all precautions, foolishly released 
Haji Ahmad, who was the root of all the disturbance, and sent 
him to A‘li Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang, in order to reassure the 
latter and to bring him over. He also sent in the Haji’s company 
§haja Quli Khan and KJjwajah Basant, his two special confidantes , 
with a view to ascertain exactly the prospects of peace and war, to 
guage correctly the dispositions of A‘ll Vardi’s Army, and then to 
apprise him accurately. The imprisonment of the Haji with his 
other relatives had plunged Mahabat Jang into a whirlpool of 
confusion. He had apprehended that they would be slain, and 
had, therefore, hesitated to offer battle. Viewing the release of 
the f)aji to be auspicious, nay as the first augury of viotory, 
Mahabat Jang (A‘li Vardi) enclosed in a casket a brick, giving out 
it contained the Holy Qoran, held it in his hand, and swore by it 
that next morning he would with folded hands present himself be¬ 
fore Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, and would sue for pardon for his mis* 
cuudact. At the same time he presented two hundred gold ooins to 
Kbwajah BaBant. These idiots (Shuj'a Quli Khan and K fr w&jah 
Basant), not fathoming the water under the grass, returned happy 
and jolly, and describing to Nawab Sarfaraz Khan the loyal dis¬ 
position of A‘li Vardi IQian cooled the fire of his wrath. Nawab 
Sarfaraz S>an then ordered his butler to prepare dainty dishes for 
a banquet, sat re-assured on the bed of comfort, nay slumbered the 
sleep of insecurity on the bed of sleep (which is akin to death); 
and his soldiers, intoxicated by the inebriation of the wine-cup of 
peace, let go from their hands the reins of watch and alertness. 

Aye ! It is sheer folly to roly on the cajolery of thy enemy : 

1 he seeming prostration of floods undermines walls ! 

is doe to Diwan Alameband’a memory to add that he was only one of the faith- 
lew out of a faithless herd. 
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After tlie withdrawal of Sarfaraz Khan’s emissaries, A‘ll Vardi 
Khau soothed and won over his officers by promising them two 
months’ pay in the event of his victory, and also by promising 
them the booty that might be captured. He thns incited and in¬ 
stigated them to fight, and distributed shells, gunpowder and arma¬ 
ments. lhe Generals of Sarfaraz Khan’s army who from before 
were iu league with A‘li Vardi Khan, were all ready for treachery 
and regicide. The only exceptions were Mohammad Ghana, Khan 
and Mir Sharfu-d-din, Commanders of the vanguard of Sarfaraz 
Khan s army, who were posted at the ford of the river Geriah. 
Ascertaining through messengers and spies the secret plot of 
teachery that was hatching, both the above Generals at midnight 
hastened to Sarfaraz Khan, apprised the latter of the fire of 
treachery that was fanning qnder a straw-covering, and offered by 
way of precaution to remove him that night to their own camp* 
and there to guard him, and next morning to sacrifice their lives 
by fighting gallantly round him. In that in matters of destiny, 
efforts are helpless, and the knot of Fate cannot be untied with the 
nail of Efforts, the will of Providence cast tho quicksilver of 
heedleBsness into the ear of Sarfaraz Khan. Placing no reliance on 
their loyal representation, Sarfaraz Khan treated those two Generals 
in a rude and threatening manner, and by way of censure added : 
“You opening a shop of self-aggrandisement desire that I should 
be involved in war against MahSbat Jang, who is my well-wisher.” 
Those two Generals got up blushing with shame and humiliation, 
and returned to their own camps. Arming themselves, along with 
their forces, they passed the night in alertness ; whilst Sarfaraz 
Khan, in the slumber of heedlessness, lay intoxicated with the wine 
of sleep. At the instigation of Haji Ahmad, in the dead of night, 
under the pretext of visiting relations and friends, the officers 
and soldiers of Mababat Jang’s army, with their light baggages, 
by ones and twos, mingled with the army of Sarfaraz Khan, and 
forming rings round the Royal tent looked out for an opportunity 

to strike. 

The officers of Shnj'a Khan’s regime , upon whom Sarfaraz 
Khan placed great reliance, from the very beginning were i» intri¬ 
gue with the Haji, and seeing and knowing all connived nt and 
concealed Jthe conspiracy; whilst the loyal adherents of Sar¬ 
faraz Khan held their tongue from fear of being snubbed. Whilst 
one hour of the night yet remained, A‘li Vardi Khan and 
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Haji Ahmad divided their forces into two divisions. They detail¬ 
ed one division under the command of Nandlal Jama'dar, together 
with the standard and the kettle-drum, and flngs and elephants, 
to attack Ghaus Khan and Mir Sharfu-d-din. whilst with another 
division, consisting of Af gh an and Bhaliah troops, in the darkness 
of the night, under the guidance of the men of the Zamindari of 
Ramakant, Zamindar of Rajshahi, they themselves marched to 
deliver a night-attack against Sarfaraz San. And towards the 
day-break, whilst yet the darkness of the night continued, and 
friends could not be distinguished from foes, they suddenly, like 
death, attacked Sarfaraz Khan’s troops who were inebriated with 
the wine of sleep, (which is akin to death), and fired their guns. 
The old proteges awoke Sarfaraz Khan from his slumber of neg¬ 
lect, and apprised him of the aspect of affairs. As fortune, how¬ 
ever, had averted its face from him, even now Sarfaraz Khan refus¬ 
ed to listen to them with the ear of credence, snubbed them, and 
again insisted on the quick preparation of viands for a banquet. 
Sarfaraz Khan 1 added, “ A‘li VardI Khan is coming to visit me.” 
At this moment, another cannou-shell fell; and by the time of the 
sunrise, the troops of Mahabat Jang exhibited themselves in 
battle-array. Guns and lorkets, arrows and muskets flashing 
lightning, and showering destruction poured in. The troops of 
Sarfaraz Khan who were intoxicated by the wine of the morning 
sleep, harum-scarum sprang up from their beds of slumber, and 
girding up their loins fled; whilst others, not commanding the 
nerve to gird up their loins or to arm themselves, were butchered. 
Sarfaraz Khan’s army was panic-stricken. 

You might say, from dread of that warfare, 

Earth itself had fled. 

Only one solitary column consisting mostly of Sarfaraz Khan’s 
old officers, impelled by sentiments of honour, and animated by a 
sense of loyalty, arrayed themselves on the battle-field, gallantly re- 

1 Sarfaraz £h«n possessed a. most guileless soul, and his gnilelessness and 
Ins confidence in A'li VardI cost him his throne. 8arfaraz Khiin Isoked insight 
n.to human oharacter, which is one oT the essential attributes of a wise ruler. 
Whilst noting this failing in Sarfaraz Khan, it must be added there is nothing 
to condone or extenuate the black ingratitude and treachery of A‘II Vardi 
and the Triumvirate Councillors, Dewan Alamohand, Haj! A^innd and Jagat- 
set, who were all proteges of Sorfoiiz ghnn’s father. 
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solved to sacrifice their lives, and firmly stood their ground. Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan, after finishing his morning-prayer, also armed 
himself, seized the Holy Qoran with one hand, and mounted a 
swift elephant. Then letting loose the royal elephant in front 
of himself, he flung himself into the thick of the fight, and com¬ 
menced shooting arrows. The Afghan generals of Mahabat Jang’s 
army, covered by a squadron of Bhaliah infantry, charged Sarfaraz 
Khan’s army. 


When on both sides, the troops stood in battle-array, 

Ton might say, the Day of Judgment had arrived. 

Owiqg to the thundering of guns, muskets and rockets, 

Aye, the Universe itself quaked. 

The twang of bow-strings and the cracking of arrows 
Resounded aloft their echo to the lofty sky. 

The spear, like Death with out-stretched hands, 

In the taking of life, chopped the breast into slips. 

In the bauds of heroes, sharp steel-made swords, 

In shedding blood of the enemy, leapt warmly: 

The heroes became warm in taking and in giving life; 
Aye, the world became emptied of heroes. 

In this sword-charge, wherein the boisterous wind of Death 
threw down on the plain of annihilation corpses like leaves of 
trees, and the flood of blood raged tumultuously on every side, 
Mardau A‘li Khan, the Bakh§hi of Shuj‘a toau’s regime , who was 
now the generalissimo of Sarfaraz Khan’s army, and commanded the 
van, feeling himself incapable of continuing the contest any loDger, 
fled. At the sight of this flight, Sarfaraz Khan’s army was 
demoralised, and a general stampede ensued in its ranks. 


Bach one felt contented with saving himself, 
No one cared for another. 


Save and except his Georgian and Abyssinian slaves and a few 
of his old comrades, not one out of the numerous mock-heroes re¬ 
mained to cover Sarfaraz Hjan's elephant. The elephant-driver 

perceiving that victory had declared itself for the enemy, said to 

Sarfaraz Khan :—“ If it be your Highness’s pleasure, 1i shall carry 
you to Birbhnm to the Zamindar, Badi'u-z-zamao-” Sa.W O)»o. 
striking the elepl...nt-dricer a blow on .the neck, retorted lie 
the chain round the feet of the elephant, as I will not retreat before 
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these dogs.” 1 The elephant-driver was obliged to drive on his 
elephant. The BarqBndfizes and the Bhallahs of the enemy's Army, 
who had from before ranged themselves like a ring round Sarfaraz 
Khan's tent, discharged from all sides cannon-shells on his ele¬ 
phant ; and over and above, rockets and cannon-balls, arrows and 
muskets were showered incessantly by the hostile army. Mir 
Gadai, who was a special favourite of Sarfaraz Khan, was shot 
down by a rocket. MirKamil, brother of Mir Muhammad Baqir 
surnamed Baqir A'li Khan (nephew of Shuja‘u-d-daulah), and a 
young unmarried boy of Mirza Muhammad Iraj Khan Bakhshi, 
and other personal attendants, including Bahram, Sa'id and other 
slaves, who had not fled from the battle-field, were hit by rockets, 
cannon-shells and bullets, and fell right in front of Sarfaraz 
Khan's elephant. Mirza Iraj Khan was also mortally wounded. 
Mir Diler A‘li gallantly attacked the Afghan column of A'li Vardi 
Khan, exhibited foats of prowess and bravery, but receiving sword- 
cuts gallantly fell with a number of his comrades. 

At this moment, Sarfaraz Khan himself was bit on the 
forehead by the bullet of a gun shot by a traitor from his own 
camp, and was felled on his elephant-litter,* and the bird of his 
soul flew to Heaven. As soon as they saw this mishap, Mir Habib, 
Mnrghid Quli Khan, Shamajiir Khan Quraisju (Faujdar of Silhafc) 
and Rajah Ghandrab Singh, who with their forces stood aloof 
at a distance from the battle, and were silent spectators of the 
scene, took to their heels. Mir Haidar Shah and Khwajah Basant 
who clung to eaoh other, and were hiding themselves in a Rath* 
fled without even casting a glance at the oorpse of their master. 

• Not one out of his companions remained, 

To guard him for an instant. 

In the cover of the darkness of the night, and deceived by the 
ruse of the Royal Standard and the Elephant being displayed by 
the Division under Nandlal Jama'dar, Qhaus Khan and Mir 

l Though exceptionally humane and forbearing in disposition, it is refresh¬ 
ing to note Sarfaras Khan conld fight and fall bravely like a hero. 

* The word used is ( Uikhah Dambar), which means a royal 

litter, carried on elephants. It is called Mik Dambar (in 

the Seiru-l.Mutoiherin ( p . 378) which explains its significance. * It i B p ( , S8 j blv . 
a fuikisli word, J 

* A four-wheeled carriage ; whilst Chakrah is a two-wheeled carriage, 
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Sharfuddin mistook the latter for Mahabatjang, and commenced 
fighting. By means of Rastam-like onslaughts and brave assaults, 
they killed Nandlal, and cut him up with their swords. Routing 
those who escaped the sword, they captured the Standard, kettle- 
drum, elephants, camels, horses and armaments, and then they 
marched swiftly to enquire about Sarfaraz Khan. Though Sar- 
faraz Khan had fallen, on seeing those two brave Generals, Maha- 
bat Jang did not stir from the field, but with his force which was 
more numerous than ants and locusts remained stationary and 
motionless on the battle-field. Those two Generals had yet received 
no tidings of the fall of Sarfaraz Khan, and, therefore, with a small 
force of veteran heroes comprising their sons, brothers, kinsmen 
and companions, they bravely spurred on their chargers, fiercely 
assaulted Ali Yard! Khan’s army, broke through its ranks, and 
heroically dashed up to its centre. The army of Mahabat Jang was 
about to reel from the blows of those lions of the forest of warfare, 

when Ghaus Khan received on the breast mortal wounds from the 

' ' ■ 1 •• - 

bullets of Ohidan Hazari’s musketeers, and fell. Ghaus Khan’s 
two sons, Qutb and Babar, who were veritable tigers of the forest 
of bravery, and who on hunting-grounds were wont to slay lions 
with swords, unsheathed their swords, and killed a large number 
of Afghans and Bhallahs. 1 

They attacked no one whom they did not finish, 

They struck no head which they did not hurl down. 

On whomover they struck their long-piercing daggers, 

His head came down rolling from the shoulder. 

Chidan Hazari also received sword-cuts at their hands. 
After much slaughter and daring, being hit by the bullets of mus¬ 
kets, Qutb and Babar fell like brave martyrs, and joined their 
gallant father in his journey to Eternity. Mir Sharfu-d-din with 
seven brave cavab'ars galloped right up to Mahabat Jang, and 
with great agility shot at the latter’s breast a heart-piercing 
arrow, which, however, grazed against the bow of Mahabat Jang, 
and piercing through lodged itself in the latter’s side-ribs. Mir 
Sharfu-d-din had pulled another arrow towards the bow-string, 
^hen Shaikh Jahan Yar and Muhammad Zulfuqar, Mahabat 
Jang’s Generals, who were old friends of the Mir, came forward 
and said : “ Nawab Safaraz Khan has fallen, what can you gam 

1 It would seem the race of heroes was not yet extinct in Moslem Bengal. 
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now by continuing the contest and sacrificing your life ” ? The Mir 
bravely replied : “ Hitherto I fought from a sense of loyalty for 

the salt 1 I had eaten, and from a sense of comradeship, but 
now I fight to maintain ray honour. ” These two Generals 
stood sureties for the security of his honour, and polled him 
back. Then the Mir with his followers set out for Birbhum* 
Notwithstanding that his gunners had run away, Pancho Ferengi, 4 
Superintendent of Sarfaraz Khan's artillery, served his guns and 
bravely stuck to them, and kept up an incessant cannonade. After 
Mir Sjjarfa-d-din’s withdrawal, the Afghans in largo numbers 
attacked Pancho, and killed him. Baji Singh, a Rajput General, 
who with the rear-guard was at Khamrah, on receiving news of 
his master’s fall, felt his sense of honour aroused. Alone spurring 
on his horse and placing his spear on his horse’s light ear, by 
brave onslaughts, he dashed through the onemy’s force to a point 
where Mahabat Jang stood. With one stroke of his sharp spear, 
Baji Singh attempted to hurl the latter down from his elephant- 
saddleand to despatch him to the next world, to be a companion there 
of his fallen master. Mahabat Jang made him out on seeing his 
heroism and agility, and ordered Daur Quli Khan, superintendent of 
the artillery, to quickly oppose him. Daur Quli Khan encountering 
him shot a bullet through his breast, and Baji Singh being mortally 
wounded fell on the ground.® Zalim Singh, Baji Singh’s son, 
aged nine years, with that inherent bravery which is characteris¬ 
tic of the Rajput race, unsheathed his sword from tho scabbard, and 
stood up to guard his father. People from all sides surrounded 
him like a ring. Nawab Mahabat Jang, on seeing the daring of 
that boy, applauded him, and forbade the people from killing him, 

1 Such instances of isolated loyalty and heroism relieve, to some extent, the 
darkness of the picture of faithlessness and treachery that these events portray. 

* “ The ravenous hordes thu3 let loose on India made the race-name cf 
Christian ( Ferengi) a word of terror, until the strong rule of the Mughal Em- 
pire turned it into one of contempt.”—Sir W. Hunter’s History of British 
India, Vol. I, p. 184. The name ‘Ferengi’ was, however, more especially 
applied to the Portuguese settlers in India, whilst the term ‘Nasara’ (or 
Nazarene) was a generio term for alhChristians. 

8 It is an eloquent testimony to the goodness of Sarfaraz Khan, that even 
in those treacherous times, and in such a trying crisis, he could command the 
undying devotion and homage of his Brave Rajput officers. This is another 

incident wl.ich relieves, in some measure, the darkness of the toiotare 
presented by these scenes, 
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and ordered them not to oppose the removal of his father’s corpse'. 
The artillery-men helped in the removal of Baji Singh’s corpse, and 
carried along with it Zalim Singh on their shonlders. During the 
fightings of Ghaus Khan, Mir Sharfu-d-din. Baji Singh and Pancho 
Ferengi , both the sons-in-law of Sarfaraz Kban, named Ghazanfar 
Husain and Hasan Muhammad, together with other Mansabddrs 
and vanquished soldiers, had fled from the battle-field, and had in 
one day marched back to Murshidabad. And the Rai Raian Alam- 
ohand, by way of retribution for his treachery, received an arrow- 
shot on the hand from a cros?-bow, plunged into the river, and 
half-dead rerched his house. Repenting of his disloyal treachery, 
he committed suicide 1 by swallowing diamond-filings. In short, 
when Sarfaraz Khan was felled on his elephant-litter, the ele¬ 
phant-driver carried his corpse swiftly to Murshidabad. Yasin 
Khan. Faujdar of Murshidabad, who together with Hafizu-l-lah 
Khan, son of Sarfaraz Khan, had been left to guard the City, the 
Citadel and the Nawab’s family, buried at midnight the corpse of 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan at Naktakhali. Hafizu-l-lah and Ghazan- 
far Husain hurriedly threw up entrenchments, and prepared to 
fight. They, however, received no encouragement from the van¬ 
quished troops, and therefore abandoned their plan of fighting, and 
tendered their submission to All Yard! Khan. This Revolution in 
the Government threw the City, as well as the Army and the 
people of Bengal, into a general and deep convulsion. Haji 
Ahmad first 8 entering the city of Murshidabad, proclaimed peace 


l The Eai Raian Alamchand (the protege and oreature of Sarfaraz Khin’a 
father Shuja‘u-d-din Khan) was after oil a penitent sinner, and, therefore hiB 
oharaoter stands out in a lesa hideous light, than that of Hiji Ahmad and Jagat 
Set, who do not appear to have been similarly disturbed by qualms of conscience 

for their blaok ingratitude and treachery. 

a All Vardi Khan himself entered the city of Murshidabad on the third day 
after his viotory. He was a Machiavellian diplomatist, and therefore, the 
first step he took on his entry into the oity, was to sne for pardon for bis 
treaohery from Nafisah Begam, a daughter of Shuja'a-d-din Khan, and sister 

of Sarfaraz Khan. He nexfc he,d a Darbar in the BatUn P&408 °, 

Shnia'u-d-din Khan, and though at first he was detested by the people and 

the officers for his blaok ingratitude and treaohery, he soon managed 

conciliate them by bestowing on them rich largesses. (I SeeSetru-l-Mutal **•" . 

Pers. text, p. 494). He appointed in his plaoe as Naib Nazim o 

(Azimabad) his son-in-law, Zainu-d-din Eian Haibat Jang. (See p. 

8eiru-l-Muta£herin). 
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and security on behalf of All Vardi ©an. Yasin ©an Faujdar, 
under the order of the Haji, set guards on Sarfaraz ©an a trea¬ 
sury and family, officers and servants-, as well as on his Seraglio, 
so that none could escape. This battle 1 * * * * * * of Gheria took place in 
1153 A.H. 

-o- 

NIZAMAT OF NAWAB ALl VARDI ©JAN MAH A- 

BAT JANG. 

After obtaining victory, Ali Vardi ©an Mahabat Jang, in 
order to overlook the sacking of the City and the loot of Sarfaraz 
©au’s treasures at the hands of Afghans and Bhaliahs, * for 
three days encamped outside the City, on the banks of the river 
Gobrah. On the fourth day, with a sense of perfect security en¬ 
tering the Citadel, he seated himself with extended thighs on the 
masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal, and confiscated without any 
trouble Sarfaraz ©an’s treasures which the past Nazims with 
considerable self-denial had hoarded. In that Nawab Mahabat 
Jang avoided the company of strange women, and did not care 
for this sort of pleasure, during his life he had only one wedded 
wife, and iu fact, he often plumed himself on this circumstance. 
Haji A^mad and his sons and relations possessed themselves of 
Sarfaraz ©an’s fifteen hundred pretty female dependants and 
slaves. Mahabat Jang banished to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) the 
wedded Begams of Sarfaraz ©an with their children, 8 and fixed 
Btnall allowances for them from the inoome of the ©a§ Ta'luqah. 

1 Compare the description of this battle with that given in the Beint-U 
ifu<o44crin, pp. 492-493. The author of the Seir, though a strong partisan 
of Ali Vardi, and though anxious to gloss over his treachery and ingratitude, 
is forced to pay a glowing tribute to the bravery and devoted oourago dis¬ 
played by several officers of Sarfaraz Khiin at this battle. Riyat’a account of 
this, important battle seems much richer iu details, as well as more graphio 
and more exact than that of the Seir. This important battle took plaoo about 

11 months after Nadir Shah’s return to Persia after the sack of Delhi, and 

abont 14 months after Shnji'n-d-din Khan’s death. 

* This fact which redounds to the discredit of Ali Vardi Khan is suppressed 

by the author of the Seiru-t- Mutakherin, whose father was employed in a high 

capacity under Ali Vardi’s aon-iu-law, Zainu-d-dln Kh an, at Patna. Theauthor 

of the Atyos, not being a partisan, does not suppress it. 

8 It may be interesting to enquire if any descendants of these still survive 
in the alleys of Dacca. 
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And Naflsali Begam, Sarfaraz lean’s sister, who had adopted as 
her child Aqa Baba Kuohak who was her nephew, entered service 
as a governess in the Seraglio of Nawazish Ahmad Khan, 1 * * the 
eldest son of Haji Ahmad, and in this way supported her 
nephew. 

When news of the fall of Sarfaraz Khan and of the succession of 

• 

All Vardl Khan to the Masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal reached 
Emperor Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Shah, the latter wept and 
said : “Owing to Nadir Shah, the whole of my Empire is con¬ 
vulsed and shattered.” 8 But to mend the state of affairs was 
difficult, and so the Emperor kept quiet. Mahabat Jang, through 
Murad Khan, 8 who was one of the associates of the Prime 
Minister, Nawab Qamru-d-dln Khan (about whom mention has 
been made before), intrigued with the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. He remitted to the Emperor forty laks of rupees on 
account of Sarfaraz Khan’s confiscated treasures and fourteen laks 
on account of tribnte, over and above the usual fixed revenue. He 
also gave three laks of rupees to Qamru-d-din 4 * * Khan Vazir, and 
one lak of rupees to Asaf Jah Nizamu-l-Mulk. He similarly con¬ 
ciliated and bribed other Imperial Officers according to their 
ranks. Intriguing with Rajah Jugal Kishor, agent of Sarfaraz 
Khan, Mahabat Jang obtained in his own name the patent of the 
Nizamat of all the three Subahs of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
according to the usual practice. He then exacted double the usual 

1 He was then Deputy Nn^im of Jah an giro agar or Dacca. 

* Emperor Muhammad ghah was not quite fair to Nadir ghah in bis poli¬ 
tical diagnosis. He ought to have added, the glorious Timuride Empire in 
India had been shattered and undermined by the luxury and love of ease, and 
fatrioidal jealousies and strifes of himself and his immediate predecessors, 
and principally by the venality and corruption, joined to clannish jealousies 
and personal ambitions that had seized the later Mughal ministers and pro¬ 
consuls. A moral paralysis had seized the heart of the Empire at Delhi,.an 
it quickly extended to and affected its distant limbs in outlying Provinces. 
The Musalmans in India had lost their Islamic virtues firtt, and nest tbe.r 
Empire ; whilst Nadir Shah’s terril le invasion operated only as an accelerat¬ 
ing force towards its eventual dissolution. 

8 He had been deputed by the Emperor to bring the attached treasures of 

Sarfaraz Khan, and the revenue of Bengal. See Betr, p. 496. 

4 It is humiliating to observe that even ministers of the calibre and position 

of Qamru-d-din ^an and Nigamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah were, at this dark period 

of Indo-Moslem History, not above corruption. 
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amount of revenue, presents and tribute from tbe Zamindars of 
Bengal. 

For the pnrpose of overthrowing Murghid Qali Khan, 1 and for 
conquering the Subah of Odisah (Ori6sa), Mahabat Jangnowgirded 
up his loins, mobilised troops and collected armaments, and bes¬ 
towed the office of Generalissimo on Mir Ja‘far Khan Bahadur, 
who was Mahabat Jang’s brother-in-law, and who in the war with 
Sarfaraz Khan had rendered Mahabat Jang good services. Mahabat 
Jang bestowed on Mir Ja‘far a corps of bodyguard, together with a 
mansab, a title, and a peerage. He bestowed the office of Diwan 
with the title of Rai Raian on Chin Rai, 9 who was a clerk in charge 
of the Jagirs of Ja‘far Khan, and who was a person of probity 
and honesty. And he bestowed on Mnbammed Riza Khan, the 
eldest son of Haji Ahmad, who had married GhasitI Khanam, 
daughter of Mahabat Jang, the titlo of Nasirud-Mulk Ibtishamu- 
d-daulah Nawazisfc Mohammed Khan Bahadur Shabamat Jung, 
together with the nominal office of Diwan of Bengal, and tbe 
Deputy Nizamat of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), including Chittagong, 
Raushanabad (Tipperah), and Silhat. And ho bestowed on 


1 He was a son-in-law of Shnja'u-d-ain Kljon, and bad boen appointed by 
the latter Deputy Nazim of Orissa, on the death of Muhammad Taqi Khan (a 
son of Sfcuja'a-d-din Kh Sn l- Ali Vnrdi and his unholy IJnji brother were 
resolved to spare no one amongst the capable male representatives of their 
Into master and benefactor. A rei^n nshered in by such treachery and 
characterised by each vindiotive posthumous oourtesies was bound, under 
an Avenging Providence, to terminate ignominiously. The nnholy Haji 
brother quickly met with hie proper deserts, by being tortured and butchered, 
along with his son Zainu-d-din K^in, by the Afghan rabble who sacked 
Patna. All Vardi himself was oontinually distracted and harassed by 
Mahratta freebooters, who swooped down again and again on his fair 
provinces like armies of locusts, and harried and devastated them, and Ali 
Vardas energy, conrage, and prowess were of no avail against this visitation 
of God’s corse. He at length had to conclnde an inglorious pence with the 
Mahmttas, and to praotioally cede to the latter the Provinco of Orissa. And 
not many months had rolled aWay eiuce he had closed hie eyes, when his 
iivonrite grandson, Siraju-d-daulah, was tortnred to death, and Ali Vnrdi’s ill- 
gotten Satrapy dissolved for ever, and was transferred to other hands, 
erily, Divine retribution was not slow in overtaking Ali Vnrdi iOjan. 

Qhm Kai was the Peshkar under the Diwan Alum Oh-md. Mahabat 

Rn fo K r Clu “ ld,8 death * appointed Qfcin Bai as Ida Diwan. (See Scir 

M ?*** Ka * pr ° Ved Yery honcflt > “ d w as held in high esteem by 

Mahabat Jang. (See Seir, p. 676). 3 
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Hashim All Khan, the youngest son of Haji Ahmad, who had 
married the younger daughter of Mahabat Jang, named Amanah 
Khan am, the title of Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, to¬ 
gether with the Deputy Nizamat of the Province of Bihar and 
Azimabad (Patna). And he advanced to ranks, titles, and Jagin 
his other relations 1 and connexions, according to their ranks and 
aspirations. But the Afghans and the Bhaliahs, who owing to 
their large numbers were haughty, meddled so much in all the 
affairs, that they did not care for Mahabat Jang, and deviated 
from the usual forms of etiquette. Shelving the canons of justice 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, they looted treasures, and killed and 
slaughtered the people, together with their women and children. 
And the conduct of ingratitude, which had subsisted in the times 
of the early Musalman Independent Kings of Bengal, reasserted 
itself afresh from the time of Mahabat Jang.* 


1 The following details of the administrative arrangements made by All 
Vardi IDian on his usurpation of the Nizamat of Bengal, are summarized 
briefly from the Beiru-l-Muta&erin, p. 495. Zainu-d-din Aljmad Khan, All 
Vardi’s youngest son-in-law, was appointed Subadar of Behar and Patna. 
The Deputy Nizamat of Jahangirnagar, including the Faujdari of Silhat, 
Chittagong, and Tipperah, was given to his eldest son-in-law, Nawazish 
Muhammad IQian. The Deputy Ni^mat of Orissa was bestowed on 
his second son-in-law, Said Ahmad Khan (after MursJjid Quli Khan was 
defeated). The Superintendentship of the N^warah or Imperial Fleet at 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on his grandson Mirza 
(son of Zainu-d-din Ahmad Oin) surnamed Siruju-d-daulah Shah Qu 
Khan Bahadur. Siraju-d-daulah's brother was adopted as a .on b, 
Nawazish Muhammad Mn, and surnamed “ Ikramn-d-daulah Padshah Qnl 
Khan Bahadur ” with nominal command of the Jahangirnagar or-Dace.-army. 
iL-M.h Khan, a son-in-law of HSji Ahead (Ah Vard.'s brother, was 

Mkl. other connexions lie Fatpru-Uab Beg 

tZ received the 

together with the -*--»■ 

He feir^n era of 

paid back in the snme com by others. H tang 
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Towards the commencement of the insurrection of AH Vardi 
ghan Mahabat Jang, Nawab Sarfaraz Kban had aaked for help 
from Murshid Quli Khan, the Governor of Odisah (Orissa), who 
waB his brother-in-law; but the latter, owing to personal spite 
which has been referred to befoie, had delayed to march to his 
help. Whilst Mur&hid Quli was occupied with despatching a 
body of troops in the shape of an auxiliary force, he suddenly 
received news of Sarfaraz Khan’s fall and of Ali Vardi Khan s 
mastery over the Subah of Bengal. It was then that Murshid 
Quli Khan woke up from slumber, and was plunged into shame 
and Borrow. 

General well-being follows mutual union , 1 
General ruin follows disunion. 

In short, from fear of Ali Vardi Shan, Murshid Quli Kban 
made preparations in self-defence, and exerted himself strenuous¬ 
ly towards the mobilisation of an army, and deputed to Murajiida- 
bad Mukhalis Ali Kban, son-in-law of IJaji Ahmad, who from 
before was in his company, in order to arrange the basis of a 
treaty of peace. After the latter’s arrival, Ali Vardi Kban and 
H&ji Ahmad sending a reassuring and diplomatic message to 
Murshid Quli Khan, set him at ease , 8 and sent back Mukhali? 
Khan, in order to sow treason secretly amongst the Officers of 
Murshid Quli Kban’s array. Mukhllig Khan presenting himself 
before Murshid Quli Kban outwardly tried to humour and re¬ 
assure him, but covertly by offer of allurements and temptations 
sowed sedition in Murshid Quli’s army, and sent an account of his 
success in this direction to Ali Vardi Kban Mahabat Jang. The 
latter, with a large army and an immense artillery, instantly 
marched towards the Province of Orissa. On receipt of this news, 
leaving his wife, Durdanali Begam, and his sou, Yabya Kbdn, 

tadebyhUown treacherous conduct, and so others took their cue from 
him. 

i The Fenian couplet ia:— 

- && 3 ’ 

* Ah Yard? and liia worthy Haji brother could never lay down their favour¬ 
ite wcn|<on of treachery, and well were they, throngh their children, repaid in 
the same coin by Mir Ja'far and others. 
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with his treasures in the fort of Barahbati , 1 Murshid Quli Shan 
with an efficient force and requisite war-paraphernalia, together 
with his two sons-in-law, named Mirza Muhammad Baqir* Shan, 
a Prince of Persia, and Alau-d-din Muhammad Khan, marched out 
from Katak (Cuttack) in order to fight, and advanced to the 
port of Bali ear (Balasor). At the ferry of Phulwar,' from the 
rock of Tilgadhi 8 to the river Jon , 4 he threw up an entrenchment, 
and remained behind it waiting for the enemy . 6 Unfortunately, 
Murshid Quli Khan was ignorant of the wiles of the traitor in his 
own camp in the person of Mukhalis Ali Khan, and had, therefore, 
failed to take any precautionary steps against that double-faced 
scoundrel, and had thus ignored the saying of Shaikh Sa‘di 8 :— 


1 “ The construction of Fort Barabati has been assigned to various mon¬ 
arch with various dates. Sterling thinks it was built by Bajah Anang Bhem 
Dova in the fourteenth century. The stonework has been taken by thePublio 
Works Department to build lighthouses and hospitals, and to pave roads. The 
ditch of the fort, however, .till remain., and eo doe. the gate, which. .. b*. 11 
approached by a can.eway . . . RSj.h Mnkond Deo built a pnlaoe herwith 
f . onrt8 The palace was in time abandoned by the Mnsalman Governors 

X preferred 'to live* the L.ibagh, on the .onth .Ida of the city (now Com 
missioner’s Residence ”)-Wil.on-. Early Annal. of the Engh.h in Benga, 

V0 » Ae P re 4 i. f '.”ill a mnhalla or qnarter in KataV, called <Bakrabad/ named 

i t nlet^ i a D ppar.nt,y a mi.take for the hi.,' Tahirmnada- 

Jon 0 " iTtheZxt isr’oblusly a mistake, I do not find any river of 

^r “ on tie 6 bZ 

balung river. . 8tated M urs_hid Quli m* n P 88 ^ 

6 In Sexru.l.Mutakhenn (p. 4971, the M ouzn 0 f 

through Btvlasore port, and encamped on the b ^ 1 “ of ^ 1 d b dense 
Bhaiwar. The encampment i. described in the S.,v ^ being da ^ 

,create on one aide, and by Pacing tbrongb Modnipnr 

formed roand this encnmpmen . north bank8 0 j the Bnrabatnng river. 

and Jala.ore, took np a posi 10 _ hS ; ,desoribed as very impregnable, 

The position taken np by Mure^d Qol. Kh.n, .de.o * his 

and he might not have ^ "«d of hi. Afghan Genera., 

eon-in-law, Mirza Baqi yTrl'ouli Khnn his old master and benefactor, 

•Abid Khiin. who deserted Murs^i Q the Afghan General of 

and joined with his^A Khin had by moans of bribes sown 

A ,i vardi palf^n^A Q.» ^ 

‘TXwTknow^PeSan poe^and moral,. 
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• If fchy relative be thy enemy, treat him oatwardly a thy 
friend. 

Bat never be heedless of his treachery. 

For inside his heart, wonnd festers from thy envy, 

Whenever he thinks of the love-shackles of kinship.’ 

Advancing from Bengal by forced marches with a large army, 
which numbered more than one lak cavalry and infantry, All 
Vardi Khan reached Mednipur, secnred the adhesion of the 
Zamindars of that district by bestowing on them Khila‘ts and 
gifts, and encamped at Jalisar (Jalasore), which was an Imperial 
outpost. On the hanks of the river Sabaurikha , 1 at the ferry of 
Rajghat, Rajah Jagardhar Biianj, Zamindar of Morbhanj , 8 had 
established a garrison of his Qb&wars and Khandaits, and had 
erected entrenchments. To cross, therefore, at the ferry of 
Rajghat which was protected by dense jungles and thorny trees, 
was found to be a difficult operation, and therefore, All Vardi 
Khan had to ask for help from the Rajah.' The Rajah, however, 
was haughty owing to his* command of a large army, and did 
not care for All Vardi Khan. Re refused to side with the 
latter, or to permit him to cross at the Rajghat ferry. AU 
Yard! Khan placing his artillery-waggons in front of the Rajghat 
ferry, commenced bombarding it. The Rajah’s army were unable 
to hold the ground in their entrenchment, and fled to the jun¬ 
gles. All Vardi Khan with troops and artillery crossed over 
at Rajghat, and encamped at Ramoijandarpur which "wa® at a 
distance of one and a half karoh from Murshid Quli Khan’s 
encampment. Emissaries and envoys were busy for some days 
moving to and fro with messages of peace and war, and this sort 
of diplomatic parley lasted for one month. All this time Murghid 
Quli Khan 5 did not advance across the ferry of Phulwar. Having 


1 This is an error in the text, or a misprint for 1 Sabarnarika * river, ou 
whioh Jalesar or Jalasore is situated. 

* This forms now one of the Tributary Mahals under the Commissioner of 
Orissa. 

* As another interesting and remarkable illnstration of the potent influenoe 
in politics and sooiety exercised by Mnsnlman ladies in Bengal, even towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it may be noted that Murshid Qnli 
^in himself was averse to fight with Ali Vardi Khin, owing to a sense of 
feebleness, but that his brave wife, Durdanah Begam, encouraged and inspired 
him to fight, in order to avenge her brother Sarfariz Chau’s fall, and threat- 
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regard to the wasteful expenditure on account of a huge army 
thus locked up, and viewing the dearth of provisions, and apprehend¬ 
ing the approaoh of the rainy season as well as the raids of Mah- 
ratta freebooters, All Yardi Khan thought it expedient to patch np 
peace, and return. But Mustafa Khan, generalissimo of AH Yardi’s 
Af gh an contingent, not acquiescing in peace, suggested en- 
ticuchments being thrown up during the rains. After a Council of 
War, it was decided after much deliberation to send a soothing mes¬ 
sage to Mnrshid Qnli Khan through a trustworthy envoy, who was 
instructed to get back a reply in the following form :—“ I shall 
not allow you authority or possession over the Subah of Odisah,” 
and then with this document to return to Bengal, and after the 
rainy season, again mobilising troops, to re-attempt Mnrshid Qnli 
Khan’s subjugation. Although ‘Abid Khan and other Afghan 
Generals, owing to the sedition sown amongst them by Mnkhali? 
Ali Khan, treacherously advised Mirza Baqir Khan, who com¬ 
manded the vanguard of Mnrshid Qnli Khan’s army, to give bat¬ 
tle by advancing out of the .entrenchment, Murghid Qnli Khan 
remained on the defensive, and dissuaded Mirza Baqir from 
attempting a sally. But as the period of stay within entrenchments 
was tediously protracted, Mirza Baqir, carried by his youthful im¬ 
pulsiveness, sallied out with his contingent composed of Syeds of 
Barha, and arrayed himself in battle-rank. Mnrshid Quli was, 
therefore, obliged to array his troops in front of All Yard! Khans 
army. On both sides, the battle opened with a cannonade, which 
was soon abandoned for a sword and spear-charge at close quarters. 
Mnrshid Quli Khan’s generalissimo, Mir Abdn-l-‘Aziz, who com¬ 
manded the van, and his devoted contingent of three hundred 
knights consisting of Syeds of Barha spurred on their chargers, 
exhibited feats of heroism and hereditary gallantry, and with the 
flashing of their lightning swords ignited the life-harvests of all 
whose moment for death had arrived. Before this gallant oharge, 
Ali Vardi Khan’s soldiers, who had hitherto fancied themselves 
lions of the forest of bravery, fled like sheep from the battle-field, 
and met with a crushing defeat. The elephant on whioh Ali 

ened that in case her husband failed to do so, she would supplant him from the 
Government of Orissa, and raise to the gadi her son-in-law, Mirza Biqir Ali 
Khan, in his place. Thereon, Mnrshid Quli gave way to his wife's influence, 
and resolved to fight with Ali Vardi. (See Sriru-i.Jfv/a&erm, Pers. text, 

p 496). • •- \V» 
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Vardl Khan with his Begam 1 was mounted, was withdrawn 
half a farsahh away from the battle-field. At this crisis, Mukljalig 
All Khan and .Abid Khan surnamed Farzand All Kli&n. upon 
whose loyalty Murshid Quli Khan reposed implicit confidence, 
together with Muqarrab Kban and other Afghan generals, ex¬ 
hibiting treachery which is the characteristic of the Afghan 
race, effaced from the tablets of their hearts nil the alphabets of 
obligations that had been engraved thereon by many years of shel¬ 
ter and salt-eating, deserted the side of Murshid Quli Khan, and 
retired from the battle-field. At this juncture, Manikchand , 8 
Pesjikar of the Rajah of Bardwan, who had arrived with an ap¬ 
propriate auxiliary force to serve under All Vardi Khan, reflect¬ 
ing that results of war were dubious, and speculating iabout the 


1 This is a remarkable incident illustrating that Mnsalman ladies in India 
had not yet all taken to the existing form of seclusion, nor ceased to take an 
active Bhare in their husbands’ bnVdens, both in poaco and war. Indeed, it is 
interesting to note that Ali Verdi's Begam played the r6lc of Sopreme Politi¬ 
cal Officer, whilst her husband fooght the battles with the Mahrattas. It is 
stated in the Seiru-l-Muta&erin (Pers. text, p. 550), that one day Ali Vardi at 
Patna after fighting with the Mahrattas under Raghoji Bhosla, entered the 
Begam’s boudoir with an anxious look. The Begam enquired what the mat¬ 
ter was, when Ali Vardi replied that this time he feared treachery from hia 
own soldiers and officers. Thereon, the Begam on her own initiative and her 
own responsibility organised a political mission, and sont it to BAghoji’s 
camp, to arrange for a treaty of peace. Raghoji fell j n with the proposal, 
but his Chief Adviser, Mir Habib, dissnaded him, and advised him to make a 
dash for Murshidabad, holding out the prospeot of loot. The Begam must 
have been a lady of keen judgment and uncommon sagacity to have been 
relied upon at suoh a crisis by her shrewd husband. 

* Manikofcand who was afterwards left as Governor of Calcotta, when 
Sirajn-d-danlah conqnered it, was a shrewd and time-serving man, and regnlat- 
ed his loyalty by prudential considerations. He was a prototype of Nnbo- 
kishen of later times, of whose loyal assistance to the English so ranch has of 
late been made by a recent writer, bat who only followed Manikchand in his 
loyal tactics, feeling his way cantionsly, and keenly watching which way the 
tide of success turned, in order to adjust his individual position with an eye to 
sulf-aggrandisemont. The Stir makes no mention of Mfinikchmd having 
taken any part in the battle, and ascribes Murshid Qnli Khan’s disaster to 
the treachery of his Afghan general ‘Abid Khan, and to the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali Khan. At thia battle near Balasore, the Syods 
of Barha fonght bravely on the aide of Murshid Quli Khan, nnd several of 
them, such as Mir Ali Akbir and Mir Mujtaha Ali fell, whilst Mirza Baqir 
Ah Kha himself was severely wounded. (Seo Seir, p. 497.) • 
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future, covertly humoured Murshid Quli Khan, and asked for 
the latter’s flag of truce, in order to join him and exhibit self- 
sacrifice and loyalty. From a side of the forest, towards the 
direction whence the force of Mirza Baqir Khan was marching 
in pursuit of All Vardi Khan, Manikchand shewed himself, and 
displayed Murshid Quli Khan’s flag. Inasmuch as the afore¬ 
said Mirza was unaware of his aim, he opposed his progress. 
Mauikohand was obliged to fight. Mirza Baqir’s efficient soldiers 
were already exhausted by warfare, so they fought in broken 
lines, and by the viccisitudea.of times, the corps of Mirza Baqir 
was defeated. All Vardi Khan, on being apprised of this, 
hurriedly collected his vanquished troops by use of persuasions, 
and a second time engaged in fighting. Mir Abdu-l-‘Aziz and 
his corps, consisting of three hundred Syed knights, dismount¬ 
ing from their horses, and girding up their loins of bravery, 
marched to the battle-field, and one by one, all of them fell, being 
shot down by bullets fired by the Bhaliah corps. Murshid Quli 
Khan being thus defeated retired 1 to the Port of Bahsar (Bala- 
sore), and there embarking on a sloop which had been kept 
ready from before, he sailed for the Dakhin, and presented him¬ 
self before Nawab £?af Jah.* A providential victory thus fell to 
the good fortune of Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang. The latter 
pursued the vanquished army up to the Port of Balasore. From 
there, he detached Mirza Eiairu-1-lah Beg, Faqiru-l-lah Beg, 


1 It is stated in the Se.r tnat after his defeat at the bait e of Balasore, 
Mnrshid Quli Khan together with his son-in-law, Mirza Baq.r All £h«n, with 
“t£ to^ of Balasore, with two or three thousand troops 
ing treachery from the latter, he gave out that he would entrench^ h.mse 
in the townf told them off to some distance to guard the roads leading to 
town wS he himself with Mirza Baqir Ali moved towards the sea-sh re 

At this time it so 

Surat, had his mercantile ship in the ’ A g and g 5ji Mohsin and 

KM" «■» «“ Wd The .hip S sailed del to Mesnli. 

some servants, embarked on ^ B0nfc MIrzd B5qir A]l to . 

patam. From Masulipatam, Dnrdanft h Begam and her daughter 

wards Sikakul and Ganjam, to bring away 

from Katak (Cuttack). 0 f the Dakhin under Emperor 

8 Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah was J himself 8 mi .j ndep endent 

^r'o^he Centra, Government at Deihi. Bee 

note ante. 
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and Nuru-l-Iah Beg to capture Yabya Kban 1 and Marsh id 
Q.uli’s Begam, and also to seize his treasures and chattels. Ali 
Vardi instructed them to proceed by forced marches, whilst lie 
himself followed them on horse-back. When news of this affair 
and of Murshid Quli Khan’s retreat to the Dakliin reached Katak 
(Cuttack), Murad Khan, the generalissimo of the Rajah*of Parsu- 
tam (Puri), who had been detailed for guarding Yahya Khan and 
the Begam in the Fort of Barahbati, planned to send instantly 
the Begam and Yahya Khan together with all their chattels 
and treasures to the Dakhin, by way of Sikakul.* Baggages 
and equipages were kept ready, and jewelleries, gold coins, 
treasures, and other precious things were loaded on elephants, 
camels, and waggons, when all of a sudden the army of Ali 
Vardi Khan made its appearance. The elephant and camel- 
drivers, <fec., leaving behind the loaded treasures and chattels with 
their baggages, fled, and all those treasures fell into the hands 
of the aforesaid MirzSs, who divided the precious jewelleries. 


t Murshid Quli Elan had left his wife Durdannh Begam and his son Yahya 
Khan, together with hie treasures, in the Fort of Barahbati at Katak, whilst 
advancing to Balasore. 

* The Rajah was Hafiz Qadir, a Muhammadan. See n. 3 below and Seiru-l- 
2Intakherin, Pers. text, p. 498. 

8 Sekakul or QJycacolo is a place in tho Ganjam district, over 100 miles 
south-west of Puri. The land-route from Orissa to the Dakhin lay in olden 
days vid Sekaknl or Qhjcacole across the Ohilka lake. It is stated in the 
Seir that after arrival at Mosnlipatam, Murshid Quli Khin sent his son- 
in-law, Mini Baqir Ali Eian, towards Sekakul and Ganjam, to proceed to 
tho relief of Durdannh Begam and her daughter In the meantime, on hear¬ 
ing of Murshid Quli Eiin’s defeat, Murshid Quli’s friend, Hafiz Qadir, Rajah 
of Hatipur, KhardAh, who was Superintendent of the temple of Jagannath, 
(i\ofe by Translator. This is an interesting and remarkable fact shewing 
that a Musalmnn was once at the head of thi* Hindu Temple. See Seir, Pers. 
text, p. 498) of his own motion had sent his general, Muhammad Muradj 
with a force to guard and relieve Durdannh Begum and her daughter. 
Murad succeeded in bringing away the Begam and her danghter with their 
treasures and effects to Inshapur, which is in the Ganjam district. Auwaru-d- 
din Khan, Governor of Inchapur, treated the Begums very hospitably. At 
this time, Mirza Biqir Ali Khun reached Inchapur, and proceeded from there 
™ th ® Began* and their treasures to Masulipatam, whence Murshid Quli 
Khan Mirza Riqir Ali Khan and the Begams, together with tho tTensures 
and effects, proceeded to tho Dakhin and took shelter with Asif Jah, its 
luler. (bee Seirn-l.Jlfutakheiin, Pei a. text, p. 498), 
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treasures, and other valuable wares amongst themselves. 1 Since- 
Ali Vardi Khan also followed up subsequently, he captured the 
remaining treasures, and also confiscated other treasures of the 
adherents of Murshid Qull Khan. Issuing proclamations of 
peace and security, and employing reassurances and persuasions, 
Ali Yardl Khan won over to his side the Collectors, Zamindars 
and Officers of Orissa, and set about making settlement of the 
revenue, nazar, and tribute, as well as of the Jagirs. And in 
the course of one month, having finished the organisation aaid 
settlement of the Subah of Orissa, he entrusted the charge of that 
Province to Said Ahmad Khan, his nephew, who had previously 
served as the Faujdar of Rangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor the title of Nn?Iru-l-Mulk Said Ahmad Khan Bahadur 
Saulat Jang. Ali Vardi Khan also left Gujar Khan, a Rohilla 
general, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 
and four thousand infantry, to be in attendance on Said Ahmad 
Khan at Katak (Cuttack). Ali Vardi Khan then returned, 

triumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

§„ulat Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himself 
by avarice. For effecting retrenchment in the military expendi¬ 
ture, he took into his service Salim Kban, Darve§J} Khan, Nia‘mat 
£),§□, Mir A'zizu-l-lah and other generals, and sent back Gujar 
Khan* to Mursfcidabad, on the plea of smallness of the revenue of 


1 It would upper the account in the Seiru-l-UuMerin,** regards the fate 
of the Begams and their treasure is somewhat different from that in the toy*. 

which states that the Begams' treasures and effects the fat 

Vardi Khan's officers. The Riyaz is, however, strangely silent as to the fate 

of theTegams who were with the treasures. Obviously, the account m the 

Riyaz is incomplete and halting, whilst that of the Sexr is more consiste 

wanted to reduce tire pay of hie soldwirs. co „, eqlienc . were disb.od- 

ed by the Murah.dabad ° aceeptcd this redocod 

ed, whilst the cold,ere and oflicore„ rm in , e num bore. ?aelit 
pay, end in consequence were en ^ Y aliea indolged in debau- 

Jaug subsequently, at the ins Ige 10 f K ul w ], 0 all in consequence 
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Katak. The aforesaid generals who were anxious to avenge the 
fall of their old master, Murshid Quli Khan, finding now an oppor¬ 
tunity, broke out into revolt. Saulat Jang sent to them Qasim 
BSg, Superintendent of the Artillery, and Shaikh Hidaitu-l-lah, 
Faujdar (Magistrate) of Katak, for effecting the basis of a recon¬ 
ciliation. The Generals, who were seeking for an opportunity, 
finding the above two emissaries unescorted, slew Qasim Bgg, 
whilst” Hidaitu-l-lah, after receiving some wounds, made his 
escape. The citizens and soldiers en masse broke out into revolt, 
and under cover of the darkness of night they besieged Saulat 
Jang, took him prisoner along with his followers and relations, 
and looted hiB treasures and effects. Then inviting over Mirza 
Baqir Khan, son-in-law of Murshid Quli Khan, from Sikakul 
across the Qbilkah lake, they placed him on the maenad of the 
Nizamat of Orissa, and advancing with their forces they conquer- 
ed Mednipur and Hijli. 

The news of the approach of the Katak army threw Bengal into 
commotion. All Vardi Khan, on the occurrence of this disaster, 
mobilised an immense army equipped with a battering artillery, 
and then set out foi Katak, iu order to relieve Saulat Jang and 
re-conquer Orissa. By forced marches, scouring through Bard wan, 
he encamped on the outskirts of Mednipur. On receiving news 
of the approach of Mababat Jang, the Katak army, 1 which was 
spread at Hijli and Mednipur, concentrated at Mednipur and Jaliear, 
next crossed over at the femes of Rajghat and Plmlwar, and then 
encamped 8 at the Port of Balasore. The soldiers of Mirza Baqir, 

to break out into revolt. The latter revolted, killed Gojar Khan, the general, 
when Baqir Ali marched swiftly to Katak, imprisoned Saulat Jang, together 
with his wife and children in the Fort of Uarabbati, and installed himself on 
the gadi of Orissa. (Bee 8e»ru-l-Afufa£Aerin, Pers. text, p. 502.) 

I The Editor of the printed Persian text has inserted ,j aftor ^|^j( 

though he 6ay8 in bis MSS. text, JJ occnrs. I consider j makes the text unin¬ 
telligible, and ji of the M8S. text is correct. According to tho latter road- 
jng, I have translated tin text. 

8 See the account in the Seir (Pers, text pp. 503-505) of Ali Vardi’s expedi¬ 
tion to Katak, to relieve z^aulat Jang. It is stated in tho Seir that Ali Vardi 
Khan apprehending that Mirea Baqir Ali Khan waa being helped by Asif 
Jab from the Dakhin, marched to Kaink with a huge army, consisting of twenty 
thousand soldiers, led by picked generals and officers, 6nch as Mu$tafa Khan, 
gharnshir Khan. Umar Khan. Atan-l-lah Khan, Haidar Ali Khan. Faqiru-l- 
Iph Beg Khan. Mir Jafar, Mir gharfu-d-din, ghaikh Muhammad M'asum 
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who had previously received arrow-shots at the hands of the 
Bhaliahs, suddenly lost heart, and sending all their baggages to 
Sikakul remained unencumbered. When Mirza Baqir came to know 
of the disloyalty and cowardice of his soldiers, ostensibly he gave out 
that he contemplated advancing against the enemy, but in reality 
he planned to withdraw to the Dakhin. Whilst completing his 
arrangements for withdrawal to the Dakhin, he detached a force 
to Cljaprak 1 ghat , which is the ferry of the river Mahandi and is 
situate midway the town of Katak. And he himself with Sanlat 
dang, &c., and a number of other captives together with tents, &c., 
crossed the river Katjuri. Mahabat Jang was encamped on the 
banks of the river Kambariah,* at a distance of forty Karoh from 
Katak, and there at midnight messengers bought him news of 
Mirza Baqir’s flight. Immediately summoning Mir Muham¬ 
mad Ja‘far the generalissimo, Mustafa Khan, Sham shir Khan, 
Sardar Khan, ‘Umar Khan, Buland Khan, Sirandaz Khan, Balisar 
Khan and other Afghan generals, and holding a Council of 
War, All Yard! that very night with their concurrence despatched 
them expeditiously under the command of Mir Ja'far Khan to 
pursue Mirza Baqir Khan. Soon after, All Vardi Khan himself 
with the remainder of his army set out. When the aforesaid 
generals with their army arrived five karoh from Katak, Mirza 
Baqir Khan being apprised placed Saulafc Jang in a fringed Bath, 
placed in it Haji Muhammad Amin, brother of Murshid Quli 
Khan, with a drawn dagger, to be his companion and attendant, 
and also set two armed horsemen on two sides of the Rath, with 


Amanat Khan, Mir Kazim Khan, Bahadur Ali Khiin. All Vardi reached with 
hia army the northern banka of the Mahanadi river opposite to Katak town, 
whilst Mirza Baqir Ali was encamped with hia troops on the southern 
banks of the same river. Seeing Ali Vardi’s hnge army, Mirza Baqir Ali a 
soldiers fled, and dispersed in all directions, whilst Ali Vardi’s troops plungod 
•nto the river, quickly crossed over to Katak town (at the Jobra Ghat, as 
wonld appear from the Riyaz), and rescued $aulat Jang who was encaged in a 
Rnth (a four-wheeled carriage) covered over with a white Bheet tied round it 
with white strings. Saulat Jung’s estape from certain death was almost 

m \ ra «? Qhaprah ” of the text is known locally as ‘ Jobrah ’ ghat. It is situate 
midway the town of Katak, alongside the Mahanadi river. Close to the ghat, 

there is an old mansolenm. 

8 “ Komhariah ” river of the text is probably a misprint or misreading for 
«. Dhumrn” river, down Jajpur, which would be about 40 Kroh from Katak. 
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instructions that should the army of Mababat Jang overtake them, 
they should instantly hack up Saulat Jang with daggers and spears 
and on no account should let the latter escape. And Mirza 
Baqir himself mounted a horse, and along with the Rath contain¬ 
ing Saulat Jang he left the La‘l Bagh 1 Palace situate in the city 
of Katnk, and Arrived at Malisar. s At this time, Balisar Khan 
with fifteen horsemen, who were his comrades, came up. The 
flags carried by the cavalry were visible in the forest. By chance* 
at that time, from the excessive heat of summer, Saulat Jang 
changing his seat insido the Rath sat in the place where Hiiji 
Muhammad Amin had hitherto sat, and gave his own seat to 
the Haji. At the very sight of the flags of Balisar Khan’s caval¬ 
ry, the two armed horsemen who rode alongside- the Rath thrust 
their spears through the Rath —screen, wounded Haji Muhammad 
Amin whom they mistook for Saulat JaDg, and fled. As fate 
would have it, as soon as the spear-thrust pierced the Haji’s hand 
and shoulder, the Haji’s dagger fell from his hand, and shouting 
out, “ you have killed me ; you have killed me,” the Haji 8 tum¬ 
bled down inside the Rath. Saulat Jang, the cup of whose life 
was not yet full to the biim, remained unscathed. When the 
Afghan troops were busy looting the vanquished, Mir Muhammad 
Ja'far Khan Bahadur and Muhammad Amin* Khan Bahadur, 
with a few men fell in with the runaways, and moved in every 
direction in quest of Sa‘id Ahmad Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang; but 
Saulat Jang fearing lest some enemy might be searching for him, 

l Lai Bagh, on the banks of tho Katjori, now forms tho residence of the 
Commissioner of the Oriesa Division. It was bnilt by Mnsalman Governors 
of Orissa for their residence, in preference to Fort Barabati on the banks 
of the Mabanadi. 

* MalUar is apparently a mistake for Mnkamasar, a placo across the Katjori, 
about 2 miles distant from the Lai Bagh, on the Pnri road. 

* As the sequence of the story would indicate, the Haji was to some extent 
shamming death, and was a sly fox, for quickly after he got op, and nimbly 
scampered off, mounting another man’s horse. 

4 Mir Muhammad Amin was a step-brother of Ali Vardi Khan, snrnnmed 
Mahabat Jang, and brother-in-law of Mir Jafar, the latter having married nn 
uterine sister of Mir Mohammad Amin. Neither Ali Vardi nor his father was 
a Syed; they were Mirzas; and therefore, Mohammad Amin (Ali Vardi’s step¬ 
brother) oould not have been a Syed or Mir from his father’s side, he was so 
probably from his mother’s side. It is common amongst Muhammadans (and 
the usage hns the sanction of authority) to call themselves Syeds, if their 
mothers are Syedas. 
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held his breath quietly. When Muhammad Amin Khan came 
up quite close, Saulat Jang, recognising his voice, answered him. 
The aforesaid Khan, on hearing the response, immediately tearing 
the screen of the Rath , and cutting np the tent-ropes brought 
out Saulat Jang, and dismounting from his horse embraced 
him. And Mir Muhammad Ja‘far Khan also coming up, they 
embraced each other, and after offering thanks to Providence 
for the safety of Saulat Jang’s life, they indulged in jubila¬ 
tions. At the time when they were busy with embracings and 
hand-shakings, Haji Muhammad Amin, finding an opportunity, 
nimbly got out of the Rath , and mounting the horse of Muham¬ 
mad Amin Khan fled to the jungle, and vanished. When 
after enquiries into the condition of Saulat Jang they mounted 
their own horses, Muhammad Amin Sian was confounded at 
the disappearance of his own horse. On subsequently ascertain¬ 
ing the secret, they were all sorry. 1 When the Afghan soldiery, 
after finishing their work of plunder and sack, rallied round 
Mir Muhammad Ja‘far Khan, they sent Saulat Jang to Mahaoat 
Jano- whilst they themselves set out in pursuit of Mirza Muham- 
macf Baqir. Finding the chance of his escape to be slender, the 
Mirza bcame desperate, and opened the battle by shooting rockets 
and arrows and firing muskets. When the fighting was about to 
turn to a charge with spears and swords, Murad Khan, the gene. ..1- 
issimo of the Rajah of Puri,* who with a large contingent of troops 
supported Mirza Baqir, seizing the rein of the Mirza a horse > " nd 
by use of great persuasion, pulled him back from the battle-field. 
Becoming his guide, Murad Khan led the Mirza by a route across 
the forest towards the Dakhin. Ali Yard! Khan, after holding 
a thankscriving service for meeting Saulat Jang and obtaining 
victory, allowed Saulat Jang to retire to the city of Katak for rest 
whilst he himself, after resting some time and being freed from al 

anxiety on account of the enemy, entered Katak 
a A chastising fully the adherents and friends of Mirza 

Sr AM "ctfnfiJed a!, the branded- horses o£ UM 

, If Jlir Ja'far and his friends were capable of appreciating a practical 
. 4 , f . • sorni they might have enjoyed a hearty laugh. 

j°ke instead of ^>"8^ 5 , ttmrdab, and master or Sopenn- 

Jdlr o7^ ^ Temp,.. (See Srira-t-KataMerin, Per., text, 
’•“r ££ which were .applied to, or had to be Vept bp mihtarp 
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Baqir, appointed Shaikh Ma‘$um, 1 who was an ablo General, to 
the office of Deputy Nazim of the Sabah of Odisah (Orissa), and 
after finishing the administrative arrangements of that Province 
returned to Bengal. 

Inasmuch as Jagat Isar, Rajah of Morbhanj, had taken Bides 
with Mirza Baqir, and had not submitted to the authority of 
Mahabat Jang, the latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence. 
Therefore, on arrival at the port of Balasore, he girded up his 
loins in order to chastise the Rajah. The latter was at Harihar- 
pur which contained his mansion, and was at the time plunged in 
pleasures and amusements. His knowledge of the denseness 
of the forests that surrounded him, coupled with his command 
of numerous hordes of Chawars* and Kbandaits, made him feel inso¬ 
lent, aud so ho did not pull out the cotton of heedlessness from 
the ear of Bense, nor cared for the army of Ali Vardi Khao. Ali 
Vardi Khau’s army stretching the hand of slaughter and 
rapine, set about looting and sacking the populations, swept the 
Rajah’s dominion with the broom of spoliation, captured the 
women and children of the Khandatis and Qfcawars, and sowed dis¬ 
sensions amongst them. The Rajah, seeing the superiority of Ali 
Vai’di Khan’s army, with his effects, followers and dependants, fled 
to-the top of a hill, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond 
the ken of discovery. Ali Vardi Khan then subjugated the 
tract of Morbhanj, shewed no quarter, and mercilessly carried fire 
and sword through its limits. 

Mir Habib, 8 the Generalissimo of Murghid Quli Khan, after the 


commanders for military purposes after being branded. Seo Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. I, p. 255, Blochmaon’s translation for the Dagh or branding regulations. 

I The Scir states that his name was " Shaikh Muhammad Masum, Pant 
Pati." no was appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa, in the place of $aulat 
Jang, on the recommendation of Ali Vardi’e Afghan general, Mustafa Khan, 
who now got the upper hand in all political affairs. The Shaikh is described 
as a vetoran aud brave general. (Seo Seir, Pers. text, p. 505). 

8 I am told ‘ Ohawara ’ is a mistake for “ Ohowans ” who are Khetris by 
caste. ‘Kkandaits’ arc ulso mixed Khctria; they ore to be found in largo 
numbers Ibronghout Orissa. 

8 This story shews that one of the most prominent Musalman leaders and 
pillars of tho State in Bougal, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
in order to avenge Ali Vardi’s overthrow of his master Marg]iid Quli Khan 
from the Orissa Government, and to gratify personal vindictiveness, ignored 
ties of religious obligations and national interest, and joined hands with 
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latter’s defeat, lmd gone to Raghoji Blioslab, aud persuaded the 
latter to undertake the conquest of Bengal. At this time, Raghoji 
Bhoslah, nephew of the Rajah of the Dakhin, was Governor of 
the Subah of Berar. Taking advantage of the circumstance that 
Mahabat Jang was occupied with the affairs of Orissa, and find¬ 
ing that the whole extent of Bengal was denuded of troops, Raghoji 
Bhoslah detached his generalissimo, Diwan Bhaskar Pandit, and 
Ali Qarawal, who was an able general, with a contingent of sixty 
thousand Mahratta cavalry from Nagpur, in the company of Mir 
Habib, by the route across the forest, in order to invade and pil¬ 
lage Bengal. On receiving news of the approach of Mahratta 
freebooters, Mahabat Jang abandoned the pursuit of the Mor- 
bhanj Rajah, and withdrew towards Bengal. 

As yet Ali V ardi Khan had not passed through the forests of 
Morbhanj, when the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down 
from the direction of the chaklah of Bardwan. 1 Mahabat Jang, 
with the celerity of lightning and wind, marching swiftly by night 
and day, reached the inn of Ujalar adjoining to Bardwan. The 
armies of Mahratta freebooters, concentrating from different 
directions, commenced looting baggages and tents. The Bon- 
gal army, which was ignorant of the tactics of Mahratta free¬ 
booters, but which had heard tales about their barbarity and rava¬ 
ges, stood motionless from fear like an army of statues, and were 
hemmed in and attacked by the freebooters. Their baggages 
were looted, and their food-supplies were cutoff. Horses, elephants, 
and camels of the Bengal army were captured, and carried off by 
the freebooters. The army of Mahabat Jang, being tired out by 
the devastating onslaughts and sieges of the freebooters, broke 
in disorder. The Mahrattas at once hemming in attacked the 


Mahratta freebooters, in order to place the Moslem Satrapy in Benga under 
Mahratta heels. The story is an object-lesson, and illustrates the mtellectaa 
and moral desolation that had seized Mnsalmans in Bengal at the time. f 
1 It is related in the Seiru-UMutakherin (Pers. text, p. 507), whoso authors 
father, Syed Hedait Ali Khnn, was at the time employed as Fanjdar of Mag a 
in Behar, and was on an expedition to the hill-passes of Ramgar , a 
Mahratta cavalry numbering 40,000 led by Bhaskar Pft ;'p J hit 
hoii Bhoslah, swooped down through the above passes, out through and 

Morbhanj, and appeared near the outskirts of Medn.pur. Baghoj. ^hoalah 
“ed in J Pera. printed fat of the B ,> , Eughoj,™ 
nephew of Rajah Soho and Ma'd'r (probably Gorornor or Cb efJ of 
? „bab of Berar, aud bis capital wai at Nagpur ... the Central Provmce . 
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elephant Wirt on which Mahal,at Jang’s Begam ' waa "want¬ 
ed, and captaring the elephant dragged it towards theirown camp. 
Mn?ahib Khan Mohmand, » son of U‘mar Khan the General, 
having bis Hindustani courage aroused in him, attacked the 
freebooters, and advancing his feet of valour and gallantry, by 
means of valorous onslaughts and Rustam-liko onsets, rescued the 
elephant together with its fair rider from the clutches of the free- 
hooters. In consequence, however, of numerous mortal and 
ghastly wounds that they received, Mugahib Khan and a large 
number of his comrades and kinsmen drew the red paint of 
martyrdom on the face, and on that very spot of slaughter were 
buried. And when the freebooters from impudence and insolence 
made onslaughts from all sides, Mahabat Jang, of necessity, 
opened leathern bags of coins, and scattered them on the field. 8 

1 It is interesting to note that wo saw Ali Vardi Khan’s Begam moving 
beside her husband on an elephant at tho battle of Balasore, and wo find hor 
again by the side of her husband at this battle with the Mahrattas, near 
Bardwan. She must have been a lady not only of nerve, bat of wisdom, to 
have been retained by his side as a companion by Ali ^ ardi at such critical 
junctures. We saw also that that iron-man Ali Vardi in his usurpation of 
the Bengal Nizamat, bended himself before Nafiaah Khanam and sued for 
pardon from her. From auoh incidents, the inference is not without warrant 
that Uu8almau ladies in Bengal even towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century occupied a different position from what they occupy now, took an 
aotive part in the wider concerns of their husbands, and exeroised a powerful 
and beneficent influence both in the domains of politics and Society. 

* His name would indicate he was an Afghan bolonging to the Mobmand 
tribe. 

* The Bet* u-LMtUafsberin (Pera. text, pp. 607-513) gives a very graphic 
description of this first Mahratta invasion of Bengal (1155 A.H.), and of the 
causes which rendered It possible. The first cause was the instigation of Aeif 
Jah (of Mir I^abib, according to tho Riya* whioh seems more probable; for 
Asif Jah was too high-minded to set loose Mahratta freebooters on a Masai* 
man satrapy); the second oauae was the discontent of All Vardi Khan’s 
Afghan troops and officers, notably of Mustafa Khin, as All Vardi Hian had 
disbanded many Afghan levies after the Katak expedition to resoue §aulat Jang; 
the third cause was the treacherous assassination by Ali Vardi of the Rsjab of 
Morbhanj, whose cause was espoused by Mn$taf& Khan. The Seir further 
states that when Bhaskar Pag<Jit reached near Bardwan vid Paohit with 
26,000 cavalry (given out as 40,000 cavalry), All Vardi Khan was on his way 
back from Orissa at Midnapur, with only 4 or 5,000 oavalry and 4 or 5,000 
infantry, the latter having ordered back all his other troops to Murshidabsd 
with §aulat Jang. Ali Vardi reached Bardwan with this small army. Bh&s* 
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Tlius diverting the freebooters with the work of picking up 
coins, Mahabat Jang seized this respite, and with the 'celerity 
of lightuing and wind riding out at full gallop arrived at Bard- 
wau. The hungpy troops, who for three days and nights had 
not seen the face of food-stuffs, quenched the fire of their hunger 
with the stores of Bardwan. The army of Mahratta freebooters 
followed up in pursuit. Sacking villages and towns of the sur¬ 
rounding tracts, and engaging in slaughters and captures, they 
set fire to granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. And 
when the stores and granaries of Bardwan were exhausted, and 
the supply of imported grains was also completely cut off, to avert 
death by starvation, human beings ate plantain-roots, whilst animals 
were fed on the leaves of trees. Even these gradually ceased to 
be available. For breakfasts and suppers, nothing except the 
discs of the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. And for nights 
and days together, being constantly mounted on their high saddles, 
they did not even dream of sleep. The Afghan and Bhaliah troops 
becoming desperate, determined to diehard. Mahabat Jang, seeing 
signs of defeat, owing to the exhausted condition of his soldiery, 
held a Council of War. It was at last decided to place the artil¬ 
lery round the army, and to put baggages in the centre, and in 
this form to march out expeditiously from Bardwan to Katwah, 
where food and fodder would bo either procurable, or could be im¬ 
ported by waterways or highways from the environs of Murgbida- 
bad, to relieve the distressed soldiery. In short, in pursuance of 


kar Pai?<Jit having heard of Ali Vardi’s bravery, proposed to the latter to give 
him ten luks of rupees by way of his entertainment expense, in whioh case 
he would return to his own country. All Yardi received this suggestion with 
disdain. For some time he Was hard-pressed by the Mahrattua, especially 
owing to the defection of bis Afghan officers and troops. Ali Yard! then with 
Siraju-d-daulah waited on his Afghan Gener?.l-in-Chief, Mn?tafa K^an, to 
him to kill him with his grand-son, or else to give him his support, in order 
to oppose this Mahratta invasion. Mn?tafa together with other 

Afdii" officers now fonght bravely against heavy odds with the MabrattM, 
ami All Vardi succeeded in retiring to Katwih, where prov. men. irith »™. 
info,cement name np nnder Saulat Jang from Mnn*,d«b.d. At 
Mustafa as- looted a sever, defeat on Bh.skar Patnht, who new Mr. 
onely thought of returning to bi. own country vidBirbhum; bat his clue 
adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him and brought him book from Birbbnm to 
Katwiih, holding cut prospects of loot, and makiog himself responsible 

the Mahratta conquest of Bengal. 
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this plan, setting ont at night from Bardwan, Mahabat Jangs 
army marched towards Katwah, and in a short interval by forced 
marches reached Katwah. The light Mahratta cavalry, however, 
covered forty karoh a day, and thus before Mahabat Jang’s arrival 
at Katwah, they had already burnt down its fields, farms, and 
granaries, and reduced them to ashes. The army of Mahabat 
Jang now being in a state of utter despair, sent up to the skies 
wails, similar to the following:— 

We never get relief from distress; 

To whatever country we roam, 

We seo the sky alone. 

However, Haji Ahmad collecting the bakers of Murghidabad 
got breads prepared, and sent these together with other eatables 
and food-stuffs on boats to Katwah. Other provisions and food- 
grains were also similarly conveyed gradually and in large quanti¬ 
ties. At last, Mahabat Jang’s army were saved from starvation, 
and their cattle also received a grateful supply of fodder and 
grass. Mahabat Jang’s soldiers, whose houses were in Murshida- 
bad, felt home-sick, and gradually drifted away towards their 
homes. 

As Mir Sharif, brother of Mir Habib, together with the family 
treasures, dependants and children, was at Mnrshidabad, Mir 
Habib with seven hundred Mabratta cavalry swooped down 
on Murghidabad, in order to relieve his brother. Marching expe¬ 
ditiously, night and day, early at day-break, Mir Habib readied 
Dihparah and Ganj Muhammad Khan, 1 to which he set fire. And 
opposite to the Citadel, crossing the river Bhagirati, Mir Habib 
reached his residence, and taking out Mir Sharif, together with 
his treasures, effects, followers, and dependants, he kept them in 
his company. Sweopiug clean the houses of numerous residents of 
the City with the broom of plunder, and looting ns much gold nnd 
silver coins as he could from the houses of Jagat Set, and captnr- 
ing Murad Ali Khan, 8 a son-in-law of Sarfaraz Khan, and Rajah 
Dulabh Ram 8 and Mir Shnjau-d-din, Superintendent of the 

1 These would seem to hare been suburbs of Murshidiibnd. 

8 Ho was a son of Nafisah Begam, t-istor of Sarfaraz Khan, and subsequently 
became the latter’s son-in-law, and in Sorfnrtiz Khan’s time held the office of 
Depnty Goternor of Jaluuigiruagar. See n. ante. 

> Dqlab B^m was n spn of Rajuh Jauokiram Peshkar, and was appointed by 
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Bajuiarah Sair daties, he encamped at Tiratkonah, which wa3 to 
the west of the City, at a distance of one farsaJch. Haji Ahmad, 
Nawazish A^mad Khan and Husain Quli Khan, who were in the 
City, at the very sight of the Mahratta cavalry, firing their guns 
once or twice, and closing the avenues to the City as well as the 
gates of the Citadel, entrenched themselves, but found it impos¬ 
sible to fight and disperse the enemy, or to defend the City. On 
the next day, Mahabat Jang, with his army marching night and 
day, entered Murshidabad. Then the Mahrattas abandoned the 
idea of assaulting the City, and after desolating the surrounding 
tracts across the river returned to Katwah. The rainy season 
now set in. In view of the tumultuousness of the river, the 
Mahrattas now suspended their fighting, established their quar¬ 
ters at Katwah, and from there commenced making administrative 
arrangements. Giving Mir Habib a free hand in all affairs, Bhaskar 
Pandit himself remained at Katwah, and sent out detachments in 
all directions for raid and plunder. Similarly, Mahabat Jang, in 
view of giviqg rest to his army, did not move out of the City. 

As in his earlier years, Mir Habib had lived at Hugli, the latter 
place still abounded with many of his kinsmen and friends. 
Their headman, Mir Abu-l-Hasan Sarkhil, now laid plans to sur¬ 
prise Hugli. He won over many of the Mughals to his side, 
and held secret correspondence with Mir Habib. Mir Muhammad 
Riza, the Deputy Faujdar of Hugli, 1 used to treat Mir Abu-l- 
Hasan ns his right-hand in all affairs. 


Mnhabat Jang Snbsdar of Orissa, in place of Abdnl Rasul Khan who was 
recalled. Dulab Rim bod been before Peshkar in Orissa. Dulib Ram exhibited 
great cowardice when the Mahrattas invaded Orissa. The Mahrattas oaptur- 
ed him, and he was released on payment of a heavy ransom after a year. 
He was very snperstitioas, and spent his time mostly in the oompany of San- 
yasis, who tarned ont to be Mahratta spies. See Seiru-l-Mulakberin, p. 645 

^nn^hefleiru-t-MuhiMeifn (Pers. text. p. 514) it is stated that Muhammad 
Yar Khln, a step-brother of AH Yard! Khan, was at the time Governor of the 
Port of Hugli, and that, Mir Abu-’-Hassan and Mir Abu-l-Qasim, who were 
intimate with the above Governor, conspired with Mir Habib, and in uoe e 
Governor by their treacherous assurances to admit Mir tfabib into the Fort 
of Hugli. After thus treacherously seizing Hugli, Mir tfabib mats e as JJ 
Governor Sis Rio, a Mahratta, whilst he himself played the r tU of the Chief 
Administrator of Mahratta affairs in Bengal, and divided hi. l«ndence 

between HjJgli and Katwah, 
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In blissful ignorance of the fact that he had a traitor in his 
3 amp, the Deputy Faujdar passed nights and days in carousals. 
At length, at the instigation of Mir Abu-1- IJasan, Mir Habib with 
a detachment of two thousand cavalry commanded by Sis Rao 
advanced to Hugli, and at midnight arriving at the gate of its 
Fort announced his arrival to Mir Abu-l-l^asan. Whilst Muham¬ 
mad Riza, arranging a feast of revelry, was quite absorbed in 
watching the dancing of some pretty women, Mir Abu-1-Hasai\ 
said to the former: “ Mir Habib has come alone to visit you, 
and is waiting at the gate of the fort.” Under the influence of 
liquor, the Deputy Faujdar unhesitatingly ordered the gate of 
the Fort to be thrown open and to admit Mir Habib. Eutering 
the Fort, Mir Habib with the concurrence of Mir Abu-1-Hasan 
placed Muhammad Riza and Mirza Piran under surveillance, 
established himself inside the Fort, and posted his own guards 
at its gate. The noblemen and residents of the town that very 
night fled to Qhuohrah (Ohinsurah) and other places, and took 
refnge in the houses of the Dutch and French. Next morn T 
ing, Sis Rao with his detachment of cavalry entered the Fort, 
Many of the Mughal residents who were Mir Habib’s acquaint¬ 
ances were introduced to Sis Rao by Mir Habib. The Rao treat¬ 
ed them courteously and deferentially, reassured every one of them, 
and issuing proclamations of peace and security forbade the 
Mahrattas from looting or sacking the town. He persuaded the 
Zamindars to assess and collect the revenue, and appointing as 
usual Qazis, Muhtasibs and other officers to administer justice, 
he bestowed the office of Faujdar on Mir Abu-1-Hasan. Mir 
^abib, carrying off some guns and ammunitions together with a 
flotilla of sloops from Hugli, rejoined Bhaskar Paptfit at Katwah. . 

As it was the rainy season, Mir Habib deputed Mir Mihdi 
with a detachment of musketeers on boats for collecting revenue 
from the mahals across the Ganges. But Mir Mihdi, from fear 
of Mahabat Jang, did not laud. The agents of the Zamindars 
proceeded to Mir Habib, and paying him large sums obtained 
guards for the immunity of their tracts from the ravages and 
loot of Mahratta freebooters. The wealthy nobility and gentry, 
to save their family honour, quitted their homes, and migrated 
across the Ganges. 1 The whole tract from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal; 

l That is to say, there was a general exoduB of the Mnsalman nobility and 
gentry from the western ride of the Ganges (thatia, from Southern and .Vest- 
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to Mednipur and Jalisar (Jalasore) came into the possession of the 
Mahrattas. Those murderous freebooters drowned in the rivers a 
large number of the people, after cutting off their ears, noses and 
hands. Tying sacks of dirt to the mouths of others, they mangled 
and burnt them with indescribable tortures. Thus they desolated 
and dishonoured the family and children of a whole world. Maha- 
bat Jang, making strenuous efforts towards the chastisement and 
expulsion of the insolent enemy, set about collecting troops and 
armaments Requisitioning to Murshidabad a large flotilla of boats 
from the neighbourhood of Jahangirnagar (l>acca),from theJilengl, 
from Maldah, and Akbarnagar (Kajmahal), &c , he constructed a 
road leading to Kntwah. From the eastern bank of the Bhagirati 
he detached for bridge-making twelve thousand pioneers and sap¬ 
pers on boats, and attended to the comforts of the army. Collect¬ 
ing paraphernalia, horses, elephants, and swords, and winning the 
hearts of his soldiery by bestowing on them gifts and increments 
in pay, he encouraged and incited them to fight. Finding the 
enemy absorbed in political affairs relating to Zemindars, Reve¬ 
nue-Collectors and Administrators, Mahabat Jang seized this op- 


ern Bengal) to its Eastern and Northern sides (that is, Eastern and North- 
orn Bengal) which were immune from Mahratta raids. Those who are at 
pains to account for the comparatively large Musalmnn population in Eastern 
and Northern Bengal and are ready to put forward more or less fanoiful theo¬ 
ries, might perhaps take into consideration the above circumstance, and also 
the following facts which I summarise from tho 8eiru-l-Mutafcherin (a contem¬ 
porary account). The Seir states that in this wave of Mahratta invasion of 
Bengal, the whole of the Chaklahs of Bardwan, MednipQr, Balasore, Katak, 
Birbhum, some pnrgannahs of Rajshahi (probably those on the south side of 
the river) Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) were overwhelmed, whilst only Mnrsjndo. 
bad and the countries on the other side (that is, Eastern and Northern Hides) 
of the Ganges remained peacefully in possession of All Vardi Khan, that in 
the rainy season, even the populations of Mnrshidabid, apprehending Mnh- 
ratta raids, migrated en masse on boats to the other sides (that is, Eastern an 
Northern sides) of the Ganges, such as Jahangirnagar or Dacca, Maldah, 
Rampore Beauliab. <fcc., and that even Nawab Shaha.nat Jang (All Vardi s son- 
in-law) with h'is family and children moved across the river to Godagan, a 
place close to Rampore Beauliah, on the north bank of the Ganges or Poda- 
These historical facts occurring as they did only in the middle df the e.gh- 
eenth century, would sufficiently explain why the Musalman population, i 
Western Bengal and even near Murshidibid (tho latest Mailman capital m 
Bengal) are numerically much less than those in Eastern or Northern Beuga 
(See Per*, text, pp- 564 and 614). 
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portunity, and held a Council of War with hie Afghan and Bhaliah 
Generals in view of delivering a night-attack. In pursuance of this 
plan, Mahabat Jang marched expeditiously with a large and effi¬ 
cient army, and by forced marches, at midnight, reached a place 
just opposite to Katwali. In the cover of the night’s darkness, he 
instantly floated a bridge of boats that had been kept ready from 
before, and with a large army commenced crossing the river* 
Whilst he with the officers and some veteran soldiers had crossed 
the river, the bridge suddenly gave way nnder the heavy weight 
of a- large army. Some of the boats sank, whilst a large number 
of Afghans and Bhaliahs were drowned in the river. Mahabat 
Jang, on learning about this mishap, was engulphed in a sea of 
confusion. His mind was racked with anxiety. He realised that the 
entire army from the eastern bank of the river had been unable to 
cross over, and that he alone with a handful of troops was on the 
western bank face to face with the enemy. In consequence, 
he apprehended that in the event of the enemy getting scent 
of his movement, he would meet with a terrible disaster. He, 
therefore, put out the torches, and gave directions for immediately 
repairing the broken portions of the bridge. After the bridge 
was repaired, he ordered the whole army to cross over and 
join him. As the enemy was heedless and negligent, everything 
ended well, Ki§hwar Khan, the Deputy Faujdar, and Mankant, 
the commandant of the pioneers and sappers, quickly rendered the 
damaged boats water tight by plastering their cracks and rends 
with mud and bits of wood, and thus displayed Luqman -1 ike skill. 
An array, waving like the sea, swiftly crossed the bridge, i*al- 
lied round Mahabat Jang and his Generals, and quickly unsheath¬ 
ing their swords, in a solid and clamorous phalanx, like some hea¬ 
venly disaster, swooped down on the enemy. Shouts rose up on 
every side 

True, the night was dark, but the sword flashed, 

So as amidst the dusky clouds, lightning flashes. 

From profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 

Earth’s face turned crimson. 

Heaps of corpses crashed on heaps of corpses, 

Aye, formed veritable mounds on every side. 

Overwhelmed with disaster, and unable to stand their ground, 
Mir Habib and Bhaskar Panijit with other Maliratte officers fled 
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from the battle-field, leaving their array to their fate, just as a 

cow is left to the tender mercies of a butcher. A crushing defeat 1 

was inflicted on the Mahratta array, which was triumphantly 

chased to some distance Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals 

fell back to Ramgadh, from where with common consent they 

marched with celerity across jungles, to invade and ravage the 

Subah of Orissa. 

• 

Shaikh Muhammad Ma'sura, the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, in 
order to resist the enemy, advanced from Katak, and opposed the 
enemy’s march. When the two armies encountered each other, the 
fire of conflict flared up once again. Although the Zamindars 
had deserted his side, with a small band numbering five thousand 
cavalry and infantry, Shaikh Muhammad Ma‘sum stood his ground 
dauntlessly on the field. The Mahratta army, which was more 
numerous than ants and locusts, surrounded Shaikh Ma'sum from 
all sides like a circle, and slaughtered him together with his 
comrades. The Subah of Odisah (Orissa), together with the Fort 
of Barabatl and the citadel of the City of Katak, fell once again 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Nawab Mahabat Jang, on hearing of the above disaster, march¬ 
ed swiftly to Bardwan. He paid to each soldier two months’ pay 
and also other gifts on account of the victory of Katwah, advanc¬ 
ed to Katak, and repeatedly assaulting the Mahratta troops drove 
them from Katak, and victoriously entered its citadel. Leaving 
General Abdu-r-Rasul Khan, who was a second Mustafa Khan, and 

1 This defeat ot the Mahrattas at Katwah took place in 1155 A.H. The 8eir 
otates that after his defeat at Katwah, Bhaskar Pandit, the Mahratta General, 
fled through the hill-passes of Pachit into a forest, but losing his way, and 
not succeeding in making his retreat to his own country (Nagpur), under the 
guidance of Mir Habib, came back to the jungles of Bishanpur, passed through 
-,hem to the jungles of Clyindrakonah, emerged at Midnapur, and made for 
Katak, fought with and killed Shaikh $ubad.»r of Orissa. Mahabat 

Jang hotly chased Bhaskar Pandit np to the confines of the Cbilka Lake, but 
Bhaskar succeeded in effecting his retreat into the Dakhin. Then Mahabat 
Jang returned to Katak, where he installed Abdul Nabi Khan (nephew o 
Shaikh Ma‘?um) as Snb.idar of Orissa, and left Dulab Ram (son of 
Janaki Ram) as Peshkar under the latter, and then returned to Murshidabad 
(p. 619, 8eiru-l-Mutak£erin, Pers. text). 

There is a village called Masurapnr about 11 miles north from Kflt»K« 
It is a colony of respectable Muhammadans, and iB probably named so after 
the above Shaikh Ma'sum Panipati. Six miles from Masumpor, ia another 
colony of respectable Musalmans at Salibpur. 




who was also the latter’s nephew, as the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
together with a contingent of six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
Mahabat Jang returned to the Subah of Bengal. 

On receiving news of the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit, Sis Rao 
evacuating the fort of Hugli retreated to Bishanpur. Other Mah¬ 
ratta officers, who were posted at different places for the collection 
of revenue, also fled. The Collectors and Faujdars of Mahabat Jang 
entered the ravaged tracts, and again set about to re-settle them. 

But Bhaskar Pandit, after his defeat, sent Bairagi dacoits to¬ 
wards Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), Bhagalpur, and Behar. Mahabat 
Jang, who had not yet breathed freely, again set ont from Bengal 
for those places. He had not yet reached the $ubah of Behar, 
when the Bairagis retreating from those parts swooped down on 
Murshidabad. Mahabat Ja*ig fell back from Behar, and pursued 
them. These Bairagi freebooters were busy with looting Baluchar, 
when the music of the drum and tambourine of Mahabat Jang’s 
vanguard rang in the ears of those maniacs. Losing all courage, 
acid leaving behind bags of booty, they fled from Baluchar. Mahabat 
Jang chased them up to Ramgadh, from where he returned. 

In short, this sort of guerilla warfare lasted three years. Victor¬ 
ies on both sides were mingled with defeats, and it was hard to 
decide which side eventually came off the best. Nawab Mahabat 
Jang, following the saying that “ war is made up of fraud,” diplo¬ 
matically established friendly relations with All Qarawal, who was 
one of the Mahratta leaders that had embraced the Mnhammadan 
faith, and was snrnamed All Bhai. From considerations of expe¬ 
diency, Mahabat Jang invited him over. Receiving him kindly 
and courteously, using dissimulation and artfulness, and profess¬ 
ing friendship and benignity, he made him consent to arrange an 
interview between himself and Bhaskar Pandit with other Mah¬ 
ratta Generals. Heedless of the duplicity of the times, that simple¬ 
ton was taken in, and arrived at Dlknagar. He induced Bhaskar 
and other Mahratta Generals to meet Mahabat Jang, by conveying 
to them the assurances and avowals of Mahabat Jang with refer¬ 
ence to the settlement of the Chauth and the establishment of 
friendly relations. And these, in accordance with the saying; — 
“ One perceiveth according to the length* of his sight,” placing 


- I The Arabic saying is: 
clki iSi 



the finger of acceptance on their blind eyes, summoned to their 
presence Rajah Janaki Ram and Mn^tafa San for fixing the basis 
of a treaty, and for ratifying it by protestations and oaths. These 
going over to Bhaskar made vows and oaths, according to the forms 
of their respective religions and creeds. Mustafa Khan had with 
him, under a cover, a brick instead of the Qoran , and holding it he 
repeated oaths. Falling into the trap laid by Mahabat Jang, and 
reiterating the vows of peace, All Bliai and Bhaskar with other 
Mahratta Generals promised to meet Mahabat Jang at a place called 
Mankarah, 1 and permitted Mustafa San and Rajah Janaki Ram 
to return. These going to Mahabat Jang assured him of the sac- 
cess of their mission, and related the mutual promises and vows 
that had taken place. Expressing his satisfaction, Mahabat Jang 
ostensibly set about collecting valuable khilluts and jewelleries, 
together with elephants, horses, and other rare and precious pre¬ 
sents for presentation to the aforesaid Mahratta Generals. Announc¬ 
ing to the general public news of the approaching peace, Mahabat 
Jaug covertly laid a plot of treachery, and took into confidence his 
own Generals towards its development. He picked out veteran 
and brave soldiers from his army, and caused long and wide tents» 
capable of holding large detachments with horses and elephants, to 
be pitched at Mankarah. Himself going into one of the tents, he 
arranged a grand party of friends and comrades. He secreted in 
battle-array inside the tents a battalion of picked men, and sent 
a message to All Bliai to bring over Bhaskar with all the Mahratta 
Generals. In short, Bhaskar, leaving all his troops in camp, came 
to All Vardi’s tent, together with Ali Bhai and twenty-one other 
Mahratta Generals. The tent-pitchers following the signal drop¬ 
ped down the screens of the pavilion, tied them strongly with tent- 
ropes, and cat off the ingress and egress of friends and foes. 
Mahabat Jang, at the very sight of Bhaskar, said to hi* comrades 
who were waiting for the signal : “ Kill these heathen sinners. * 
Instantly, swords sprang up from every side on thn Mahrattas. 

1 In Beir (p. 529) Mankara is described as lying on the banks of the tfhagi- 
rati. How the wily Ali Vardi Khan treacherously inveigled Bhaskar Pa^fc 
and other Mahratta Generals into bis tent, is luoidly described in the 8e%ru-l- 
Mutakherin (p 529). In this game of treachery, Ali Yard! Khan's pnncip 
coadjutors were Majtafa EiiLn and Rijah Janaki Ram, the Peshkar. It must, 
however, be added-that the Mahrattas were well paid back in their own coin. 

* The expression given in the Beir (p. 630) is : “ Kill this enemy. 
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The clamour of assault rose up to the skies, 

Breasts were pierced through by swords. 

Bhaskar and twenty-one other Mnhratta Generals were butcher¬ 
ed. lu the midst of this carnage, Mahabat Jang mounting an ele¬ 
phant ordered the music of victory to be struck up, and ordered 
his select battalion to charge the Mnhratta army with theip^words. 
On seeing this, one 1 * * * S * * of the Mahratta Geuerals, who was posted out¬ 
side the pavilion with ten thousand cavalry, fled together with his 
force. Mahabat Jang’s soldiers pouncing like fighting lions on 
tin's flock of sheep fiercely attacked the Mahratta troops, and 
slaughtered them, right and left, raising human shambles, and 
captured those who escaped the sword. On hearing of this 
disaster, other Mahratta detachments which were encamped at 
Bardwan and Diknagar , 8 <fec., or patrolled the tracts between 
Mednipur and Akbarnagar (Riijmahal) fled to Nagpur. 

When news of this disaster reached the ear of Ragboji Bhoslab, 

He knitted his brow', from fury of rage, 

And coiled, like a serpent, from anxiety of lost treasures. 
He kindled such a fire of wrath in his heart, 

That he scorched himself from head to foot. 

After the rainy season was over, Raghoji Bhoslah 8 mobi¬ 
lised a large force, and marched towards Bengal, to avenge the 

I His name was Rngho Gaekwar. (See Seir, p. 631). Mu«afn Khan tried 

hard to inveigle him also into All VArdi's tent, but this Mnhratta General ap¬ 

pears to have been an uncommonly shrewd man, and said he would wait on 

Ali Vardi Khan on the following day, after Bhaskar Pandit and All Bhai had 
returned from their interview with Ali Vardi 

S In the printed Pars, text * Diknagar,' which place I cannot locate. 

8 The Seiru-l-Mutafsheri a (Pers. text, pp. 545-548) gives a very lucid acoount 
of thie second Mahratta invasion of Bengal by Raghoji Bhoslah. It appears 
that important affairs transpired in the meantimo in the Bengal Satrapy, 
which made for this seoond Mahratta invasion. In the first place, Mayf.afi 
th ® Afghan General-in-Chief and the chief pillar of the State of Ali 

Vardi Khan, fell ont with the latter, and was locked np in fighting against 

Ah Vardi’s son-in-law, Zain-d-din Khiin, $ubidarof Azimabad (Patnal. Whilst 
hardpressed by the well-foimed battalions of Zain-d-din Khin, Mnjtafi Khiin. 
like Mir tfabib, took the unusual stop to iuvite over to Bengal Raghoji 
Biioelah, who seized the invitation with avidity and marched with Mir Habib 
(the implacable foe of Ali Vardi and the inspiring genius of the Mahrnttas), 
towards Satak, At this time at Katak, a oowordly person ruled aa Ali 
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slaughter of Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals, and engaging 
on massacres, captures, and plunders, tortured many of his cap- 

Vardi’s §ubadar in Orissa. His name was Dulab Ram, nnd he was a son 
of Rajah Janoki Ram, All VardPs Peshkar. Ali Yard! had appointed Dulab 
Ram as §nbadar, in the plaoe of Abdnl Rasul Khan (6on of Abdul Nabi 
Khan) who had resigned his office*and joined Muftafa at Patna- Dulab Ram 
was not only cowardly, but superstitious, and most probably, also treacher¬ 
ous (as his snbseqnent condnot towards All VardPs grandson indicates). He 
associated at Katak with the Sanyasia, most of whom were spies in the employ 
of Raghoji Bhoslah. As soon as Dulab Ram heard of the approaoh of the 
Mahrattas, he attempted to rnn away; but was soon after captured by the 
Muhrattas. At this time, a small band of Syeds, under the oommand of Mir 
Abdul Aziz, bravely held out for over a month in the Fort of Barabati. The 
heroio stand against heavy odds made by this small beleaguered garrison 
and its unflinching loyalty, once more relieves the darkness of the moral 
ohaos that had seized the times. When cajoled and threatened by Raghoji 
Bhoslah’s friend, Mir Habib, and entreated by Dulab Ram and by his own 
brother to join Raghoji’s side, Mir Abdul Aziz returned the following gallant 
and loyal answer: “I own no brother nor any other master; I acknow¬ 
ledge only one master, namely, Mahabat Jang; true, some cowards have 
joined you ; but from regard for the salt I have eaten, T will, by God, stand 
by this Fort, so long as there is breath in my life.” (fleir, p. 546). Ab how¬ 
ever, no reinforoements came up, though over a month had elapsed, and 
as all provisions had rnn out, this noble band of beleaguered garrison had 
at length to capitulate on honourable terms to Raghoji BhoBlah, who made 
himself master of the Fort Barabati and also of the whole of Orissa pro¬ 
vince, as well aB of Mednipur, Hughli and Bardwan. Ali Vardi was oocupied 
at this time in Patna in orushing out the Afghan revolt under Mutfafa 
£&an. When Mu?tnfa Khan was slain and the Afghan revolt was crush¬ 
ed, Ali Vardi hastened back to Bengal. At this time, Raghoji was enoamped 
at Birbhum. Meanwhile the Afghin oomrades of the late Mu?tafa Khan, who 
lay in a death-trap in the Jungles of Tikari asked Raghoji to help them, 
and promised him their adhesion. Raghoji marohed to Tikari to their resone 
rid the jungles of Birbhum and Kharakpur, looting en route the villages o 
Shnikpura and Tikari, &o. Mahabat Jang followed quickly in their heels an 
moved to Patna. From Patnn, Raghoji (on the advice of Mir Habib, who was 
the inspiring genius of the Mahrattas, also in this seoond Marhatta invasion) 
turned towards Murshidabad, pursued closely by Ali Vardi, whose panmi 
was hot and unslacking. At Katwnh, another battle was fought, in whion 
the Mahrattas were worsted. Finding thnt victory was out of the question, 
and bearing of some troubles in his own country, Raghoji now prudently 
withdrew to his own country at Nagpur, leaving in Bengal his friend go. , 
and philosopher, Mir Habib, with 3,000 Mahratta and 7,000 Af^o ’ * 
(See Seiru-l-Mutaiberin, Pers. text, p. 651). It would seem a despicable mo 
rpl chaos had at this time seixed the country, in whioh neither religious «es 
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tives. All Verdi Khan with a largo army again advanced to en¬ 
counter the enemy. At tliis juncture, Balaji Rao, * son of Baji 
Rao Pandit, Pesliwa and generalissimo of Rajah Saliu, who was 
young, and had enmity with Raghoji, under orders of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, came from the Imperial Capital (Dihli) to Ben¬ 
gal with sixty thousand Mahratta cavalry, to re-inforce Alt Vardi 
Khan. Mahabat Jang, finding floods of disaster approaching Bengal 
from two sides, shewed firmness and foresight. He depated ex¬ 
perienced envoys with presents -0 Balaji Rao, won him over to his 
side by display of courtesy and sincerity, met him at Birbhum, estab 
lished friendly relations with him, and both nnitedly resolved to 
drive out Raghoji Bhoslah. Raghoji finding it impracticable to 
accomplish the object of his mission withdrew to his own country, 
without gaining his end. Being somewhat relieved of his anxiety 
by the withdrawal of Raghoji Bhoslah, Mahabat Jang presented a 
large amount of cash to Balaji Rao, and thus sent him out of Ben¬ 
gal in a contented and thaukful mood, whilst he himself returned 
to Bengal. Being inwardly in anxiety as to tho demand of Rag¬ 
hoji for Chauth , Mahabat Jang set about mobilising troops. 

At this moment, a ruDture occurred between Ali Vardi Khan and 

nor national sentiments were held of any account. Ono finds now Mnsnlman 
Afghans (at the instigation of two Mnsnlman leaders, Mir Hnbib and Mu$- 
j^fa Khan), fighting the battles of Hindu Mahratta freebooters against a 
Musnlman power in Bengal. The event is a dark land-mark in Moslem history 
of Bengal, and marks the sad disintegration and moral paralysis that had now 
seized the Mnsalman race in Bencral or, for the matter of that, in India. (See 
Seir, Pers. text, pp. 656-566). 

Balaji Rao (the generalissimo of the Imperial Army in tho Dakhin) 
and $afdar Jang, son-in-law of Burhanu-l-Mulk, the $ub«idnr of Oudli, were 
orderd by Emperor Muljammad Shah, to help Ali Vardi against tho Mahrattns 
□nder Raghoji. Whilst seeking Imperial assistance, Ali Vardi wrote tho 
following pregnant and prophetio words to the Emperor :—“ Should Bongal 
whioh is tho finanoinl mainstay of the Empire fall, your Majesty's Empire 
will be shorn of all lustre.” (See 8eir, p. 516, Pers. text). These words had 
reference to the foot that Bengal had ever been the beat milch-cow of tho Em¬ 
pire. $afdir Jang did not pull on with Ali Vardi, and so was recalled by the 
Emperor, whilst Balaji Rao (whose designs wore also suspected by the 
Bhrewd Ali Vardi) who hod come to Mankar by way of Patna, was courte¬ 
ously shewn out of Bengal by the latter. (See Seir, pp. 522 and 624). In 
this connection, the Seir (p. 624) gives the story of a Mnsalman amazon in 
the person of the widow of the late Mohammad Ghana Khan who resided 
at Bbagnlpur, And who held out bravely against Balaji Rao. 

45 
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Mustafa Khan, the Afghan General, and it was so far accentuated 
that all the Afghans combining with the latter, broke out into 
revolt, and set out with a large force for Azimabad (Patna), in order 
to storm that City, and to capture Haji Aljmad and Zainu-d-din 
Ahmad Khan. On reaching Mungir (Monghyr), Mustafa Khan be¬ 
sieged the Fort of .Monghyr. The Commandant of the Fort pre¬ 
pared to fight. Abdu-r-rasul Khan, 1 a cousin of Mustafa Khan, ad¬ 
vancing in the inebriation of the wine of valour and daring, wanted 
to storm the Fort, by battering down its gate. The guards of the 
Fort hurled down a huge stone on his head. From the blow of 
that heavy stone, his head was smashed to atoms. Mugtafa Khan, 
viewing this disaster to be a bad omen, abandoned the siege of 
Monghyr, marched with celerity to Azimabad, (Patna), engaged in 
besieging the latter City, and commenced fighting with Zainu-d- 
din Ahmad Khan. Most of the detachments of Zainu-d-din Khan, 
not being able to stand their ground in the face of the onslaughts 
of the Af gh ans, retreated to the citadel, but Zainu-d-din Khan 
himself with a small squadron of cavalry, artillery, and Bhaliah 
musketeers remained out in the open to encounter the enemy. 
At this moment, the Afghans fell to plundering and pillaging 
the tents of Zainu-d-din's troops who had retreated. Seeing 
Mustafa San now left with a small force, Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Khan formed a van-guard of artillerymen and BhAliah musketeers, 
and commenced an assault . 8 The shells of guns and bullets of 
muskets now commenced showering like hail. Most of Mustafa 
Khan's comrades tasted the bitter potion of death; whilst one 
bullet, hitting Mustafa Khan on the socket, blinded one of his 
eyes. Then Zainu-d-din’s other troops who had retreated to the 
citadel also rushed out, attacked the Afghans, and put them to 
the sword. Mustafa Khan on being defeated retreated to Jag- 
digtpur . 8 Becoming victorious and triumphant, Zainu-d-din Kban 
struck up the band of victory, made his State entry into the 
Fort, and next engaged on chasing the enemy. Mustafa gban 
now * sent a message to Raghoji Bhoslah, * and asked for help. 

I He was §ubidar of OriBsa before Dalab Ram See note ante. 

• The whole thing would seem to have been a well-planned taotioal move 
on the part of Zainu-d-din Eian, who was a good General, strong in tactics.^ 

8 The printed Persian text of the Biyaz has throughout “ Raghoji Qhosiah. 

‘ Ghoslah ’ is obviously a misreading or misprint for • Bhoslah.’ 

* • Jagdishpur ’ or ‘ Jagdispur, is mentioned id the Am-i-Akban (Vol I 
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Raghoji, who was waiting for each an opportunity, was delight¬ 
ed, and prepared to despatch reinforcements. But Mahabat 
Jang, on being apprised of this news, swiftly marched to Azi- 
mabad (Patna^ Thd Bengal and Azlmabad (Patna) armies form- 
ing a junction combined to attack Mustafa Khan. After much 
fighting, Mustafa Khan, finding it impossible to hold his own, 
retreated in a hapless condition across the frontier of Azlmabad to 
Ghazipur; whilst Mahabat Jang becoming victorious and trium¬ 
phant returned to Murshidabad. Mustafa Khan again collected 
a large force of cavalry and infantry, and again invaded Azlmabad. 
Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan, according to the adage “ One who is 
beaten once can be beaten twice,” with his victorious troops 
encountered him, and after much efforts and countless exertions, 
and after much slaughters and fightings, became victorious, whilst 
Mustafa Khan, as a retribution for his disloyalty, was slain on the 
battle-field. Zainu-d-din Kan cutting off the head of that wretch 
from his body tied his corpse to the feet of an elephant which 
was patrolled round the city to serve as a warning, and also 
suspended his head at the City Gate. 

At this juncture, Raghoji Bhoslah despatched to Bengal a Mak- 
ratta army under the command of his son Rajah Janoji, his adopted 
son, Mohan Singh, and the miscreant Mir Habib, in order to de¬ 
mand the Chauth . 1 A large number of Muptafa Khan’s Afghan ad- 

pp. 400 and 498, Blochraann’s Tr.) It was the “ stronghold in Akbar’s time 
of Rajah ‘ Gajpste’ or * Kaohite, ’ who waa the greatest Zemindar in Behar at 
the time.” In the 16th year of Akbar’s reign, Akbar's General, §hahbaz Khan- 
i-Kambu, operated against this Rajah who fled, and §hahbas then conquered 
Jagdispur, when the whole family of the Rajah was captured, ghahbas then 
conquered ghergadh, which waa held by Sri Ram, Gajpati’a son, and about the 
same time took possession of Robtas. 

1 This third Mahratta invasion of Bengal under Janoji, sou of Baghoji 
Bhoslah (with him being of coarse the inevitable Mir Habib as the Chief Ad¬ 
viser and as guide, friend and philosopher of the Mahrattas), is also lucidly 
narrated in the Seiru-l-Mutakherin (Pers. text, pp. 555-692). Janoji came to 
Katak, whilst Ali Vardi’s newly-nominated Deputy gubadar of OrisBa, Mir 
Jnfar, was still at Mednipur, on his way to Katak. On bearing of the Mah¬ 
ratta incursion, Mir Jafar (who secretly was conspiring against Ali Vardi) 
retired to Bardwan. The Mahrnttas then advanced to Pudwan. After some 
indecisive skirmishing, Janoji made for Morshidabad, and after doing 
some looting in its neighbourhood retreated to Mednipur, pursued by Ali Vardi 
pin. In the meantime, Janojre principal adviser, Mir Habib, bad opened 
treacherous negotiations with the late ■ Mu«afi Eian's Afghan adherents 
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herents a]sp joined them, and the market of fight and slaughter once 
again became waj*m in the conflict between Mahabat Jang and the 
Marhattas. The Subah of Orissa fell into the hands of Janoji, 
whilst weakness set in in the Province of Bengal. Mir Habib open¬ 
ed negotiations for the settlement of the Chauth of Bengal. Nawa* 
zigh Ahmad Khan, Aljsan Qnli Khan, 1 Jagat Set, and the Rai- 
Raian 8 exerted themselves strenuously on the side of peace. But 


in Darbhanga and its neighbourhood, and these had effected a sanguinary 
revolution by treacherously killing at a Darbar Ziiinu-d-din Khan, Subadar of 
Patna. Now Janoji moved to Patna (with him being Mir Habib), and All Vardi 
also proceeded to Patna. Ali Vardi now rose to the height of his generalship, 
and succeeded in crushing and routing his united Afghan and M&rbatta foes 
in a great battle near Barh. (See the spirited description of this battle in 
the 8eir, p. 56(1). Janoji, now receiving news of his mother’s death, retreat¬ 
ed to Nagpur, leaving Mir Habib towards Katak and Mednipur with some 
Mahratta and Afghan troops (Seir, p. 576). Shortly after, Raghoji sent to 
Mir Habib another Mahratta reinforcement under Manaji, younger brother of 
Janoji [Moban Singh of the text is obviously a mistake or misprint for Mannji] 
Ali Vardi marched out with his army from Murshidabad and passed through 
Katwah, Bardwan, Mednipdr, Bhadrak, and Jajpnr ; whilst Mir Habib with 
his Mahratta and Afghan troops fell back from Mednipur towards Katak. All 
Vardi triumphantly entered once more the City of Katak, and recaptured the 
Fort of Barabati, after killing its commandants, Serandaz Khun, Syed Nur, 
and Dharam Dass (p. 578, Seir), Pers. text. This re-conquest, however, proved 
abortive, for whilst Ali Vardi was still at Balasore on his way towards Mur¬ 
shidabad, Mir Habib with his light Mahratta and Afghan cavalry swooped 
down on Katak, and killed Shaikh Abdus Subhnn, who had been left there as 
Deputy Governor by Ali Vardi. (See pp. 579-580 of the Seir, which also gives 
a good description of the Katak City). The Mahrattas, it would seem, always 
moved with light and mobile cavalry, whilst Ali Vardi’s army was not equal y 
light or mobile. Ali Vardi had, therefore (despite the fact that next to 
Asafjah, he was the first General of the time in India) ^ •neonntw t e 
eame difficulties in encountering Mahratta troops, that the British had in en¬ 
countering the Boers in the late South African War. In the end, it is true, 
Ali Vard/triumphed, but the price that he had to pay for his apparent victory 

was too much, nor did he survive it long enough to reap its^benefit. ^ 

1 In a former part of the text, he is named “ Husain Quli ^an, which 

appears to be correct. (See Seir, Vol. II, Pers. 495). Husain Quh 

Khan was Naib or Deputy of Nawazisji Mubammad gian Bon-.n-lawofA 
Vardi Khan, and Governor of Chakla Jahangiruagar (Dacca), including Silhat 

an 8 d N^lrish 1 Mubammad Khan was Governor of Jahangirnagar, and also held 
the portfolio" of Supreme Diwan of Bengal under AH Vardi Hian the e- 
pnty Diwanship being held by Qfrn Kai (who had been Pefihkar under A1 
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Mahabat Jang, considering the acceptance of Chanth to be hu¬ 
miliating, refused to conclude peace, and with bis army prepared 
to fight and drive out the Mahrattas. Mahabat Jang suspected 
treachery from Sham Sher Khan, Sardar Khan, Murad Sher Khan, 
Huiat Khan, and other Afghan Generals of Darbhanga, who, during 
tiie late insurrection, had sided with Mustafa Khan. And, as a 
matter of fact, these Afghan Generals had opened at this time 
(reasonable correspondence with Mir Habib and his Mahrattas. 
These Afghan Generals, following the example of Mustafa Khan, 
now broke out into open revolt on the pretext of demand of 
pay. Mahabat Jang, having lost all confidence in them, paid 
them up, and disbanded them. These reaching Darbhanga, after 
a short time, leagued amongst themselves in pursuance of designs 
of treachery, and made offers of service to Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Khan. As Zainu-d-diu Kbau was a friend of soldiers, he con¬ 
ciliated them, accepted their offers of service with the approval of 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, and invited them to a Darbar. Sham Sher 
Khan aud Murad Sher Khan with a corps of Afghans arrived at 
Hajipur, aud encamped on the bunks of the river. According to 
the order of Zaiuu-d-din Ahmad Khan, they left behind all their sol¬ 
diers, and crossing the river came to Azimabad (Patna) attended 
only by three hundred cavalry, consisting of kinsmen and comrades 
who were all of oue heart for the purpose of waiting on Zainu- 
d-din Ahmad Khan. Ou obtaining an audience, they observed all 
the points of etiquette, aud sat in the Qhihil satun Palace, ranged 
on the right and left of Zaiuu-d-din. Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan 
reclining against pillows on a MasnaJ, made polite enquiries regard¬ 
ing each. Murad Sher Khan, nephew of Sham Sher Khan, finding 
Zainu-d-diu off his guard, pulled out a dagger from his waist, hit the 
latter so hard with it on the stomach, that his intestines came out. 
By that single blow, Zainu-d-din was killed . 1 The traitors, liftin*? 

chand, Deputy Diwan of Shujau-d-din Khan). (See Seir , Vol. II, Pera.text, p. 
495). See also note ante. Q^in Hai, on death, was succeeded in his offico by 
Bhirun Dutt, who again was followed by Kiratchnnd (son of Alamcljnnd) and 
by Umed Bai (See Srir). 

1 It would appear from the account given in the Seiru-l-Mutatherin (p. 666) 
alluded to before, that the Afghan adherents of tho lnte Mn?);afa Khan were 
in secret conspiracy with Mir Habib, the inspiring genius, and the guide, friend 
and philosopher of the Mahrattas, and that in consequence of Mir Habib's 
instigation, they had enacted this enrol tragedy at Patna. 

A very luoid acoount of this tragedy is given in the Sciru-L-iluta^erin 
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up tlieir swords, cut down Zainu-d-din’s companions, looted all his 
treasures and effects, captured the Begam 1 with her daughter and 
also Haji Ahmad. They suspended the Haji * to a tripod with his 
head downwards, and by torturing him made him give up large 
treasures, and slew him. They carried off the ladies of the Harem 
together with numerous treasures as booty. And similarly, they 
swept the houses of other nobles of the City with the broom of 
rapine. These Rohilah Afghans sacked the City and its suburbs, 
looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, and desolated a 
whole world. 3 A great consternation seized those regions. “ Pro¬ 
tect me, 0 Lord, from the wickedness of infidels and from the 
wrath of Thine.” Sham Sher Khan collecting one hundred thou¬ 
sand cavalry and infantry was not contented with the subjuga¬ 
tion of Azimabad, and he further cherished visions of conquering 
Bengal. Mahabat Jang, who was at this time encamped at Ama- 
niganj 4 on some important business connected with the Mahratta 


(Pers. text, p. 559). Zainn-d-dm (flon-io-law of Ali Yardi Eian and ?ubadar 
at Patna), was holding a Darbar for the reception of the Darbh.nga Afghan 
Generals who were adherents and connexions of the late Mn 9 *afa ^ao. T e 
Darbar function was nearly over, and Zainu-d-din £»n was handing betels 
with his own hand to the Chief Afghan Generals, when one of these, Abdar 
Rashid Khan, whilst receiving a betel, treacherously gave Zamn-d-din ghan a 
dagger-thrust in the abdomen. This throst, however, was not qmte> effc 3 ct.ve as 
Abdar Rashid’s hand faltered. Then another cowardly assassin, Murad Sher 
Khin quickly gave another sword-cnt to Zainu-d-din Khan, and instantly killed 
Um. ’The Afghans shewed ferocious barbarities ,n ^ eU C ° nd ° Ct 
ladies and children of Zainn-d-din’s household. The Setr 561 >’ 
commencement of Ahmad ShSh Abdali’s invasions of India at this Urn* 

1 Her name was Amena Begam. She was a daughter of All Yard., and 

wife of Zainu-d-din g&an. ....... 

8 The fliji after all met with his desert, for his black: ingratitude to b>B 

benefactor’s (Shujau-d-din Gian's) memory, and for his dark treachery to¬ 
wards his benefactor’s son, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 

8 See description of this loot and carnage in the 8eir( pp. 660-561). 
Happening as it did towards the middle of the 18th century, this fact 
„„“dT,plafni n »pe a tme M ure the .mallne.. of Masehneu Pjlatton >n 

Beh.r, compared with that in ZZ ^wMob— 

modern fame. " “J „ hich wo „ ld , therefore, nator.il, a«ord an 

— refngeee not on,, front the diatnrhod part. of We.tem 

^"r (PeT^ at thU time, which was toward, 

the month of winter, A« Vardi ghin war, encamped at Amantgap,. to order 
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freebooters, suddenly received the terrible intelligence of the 
slaughter of Zainu-d-din Aljimad Khan and Haji Ahmad, and of 
the hostile advance of the Afghans. Inconsequence, an indescrib¬ 
able agony seized him, and his family and kindred. From exces¬ 
sive depression and agony, he wanted to isolate himself from all in¬ 
tercourse with the world, and to abandon the City with its Bazar 
to the Mahratta freebooters. His generals employing various 
consolations and assurances recited passages inculcating fortitude, 
and tied the girdle of courage in pursuit of revenge in the waist of 
their hearts. But when for accomplishing this avenging mission* 
they applied for the payment of the soldiers, Mahabat Jang plead¬ 
ed he had no money. Then Nawazigh Muhammad Khan Shahamat 
Jang, standing surety for the expenses of the soldiery, paid to the 
soldiers eighty laks of rupees in cash from his own treasury, and 
made them agree to undertake the avenging expedition. Maha¬ 
bat Jang, being somewhat now relieved from anxiety, left Nawa- 
zisfc Muhammad ©an Shahamat Jang at Murshidabad, and him¬ 
self marched to Azimabad with a large army. 1 Mir Habib at 
the instigation of Sham Sher ©an, with hordes of Mahratta free- 
hooters, pursued Mahabat Jang from the rear, tracking jungles 
and setting fire, right and left, to the villages, with their grana- 
ries. Mir Habib looted Mahabat Jang’s baggages and tents, and 
did notallow Mahabat Jang’s aimy a breathing interval either for 
sleep or for food, nor suffered a single day to pass without skir- 


to march out against the Mahrattas under Mir Habib and Jnnoji. There in 

^dof the reCe ' Ted th rr rib,e D6Wa ° f the B,ttn *htor of his son-in-law, 

He slmmnnTK ° nm r dan * hUjr ftnd ^-children. 

He summoned.hw officers to a Darbar, and broke to them the news of the 

great cnlarmty in the following solemn strain Gentlemen, a stone has fal- 

en on me, and that, too, a heavy one; my son-in-law has been killed and mv 

brother and children are in the disgrace of capture. Life is now a’trash L 

me; I have resolved to kill and to be killed. What is your intention 

men Who amongst yon, my comrades and friends, shall join mo in my aven* 

mg expedition? All who were present cheerfully responded to AH Vardi 

— an s appeal, and resolved to fight and fall with him 

* The account in the 8eir (p. 685), shews that Mir Habib with hi. Mahratta 
friends opposed ineffectually Ali Vardi’s march on the banks of the OhaL™ 
gar stream, and then dispersed to the jungles, whilst Ali Vardi m^ed ^ 
the Monghyr Fort, whore he halted some days Then Hi;** r ^ a to 

“ of Titati ' “ a n«- 

2 - vtKS^-^—- 
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mislies with swords and spears, till they passed beyond Barh. At 
Baikantpur 1 an engagement took place with the army of Sham 
Sher Khan. Rajah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, with a 
powerful corps, joined All Vardi. And when on both sides, the 
fire of slaughter flared up, the army of Mahratta freebooters, who, 
like the shadow, always followed Mahabat Jang’s army, attacked 
its rear. Afghan troops from front and Mahratta freebooters 
from the rear attacked and hemmed in the array of Mahabat 
Jang. The heroes of Mahabat Jang’s army, perceiving the 
approaching inrush of calamity towards them from both sides, 
prepared to die hard, and fought desperately. In that victory 
lies with God, by a stroke of good luck, Sham Sher Khan, Sardar 
Khan, Murad Sher Khan, and other Afghan Generals were 
hit by bullets of guns, in retribution for their disloyalty, and 
were killed, whilst other Afghan troops cowardly fled. The sol¬ 
diers of Mahabat Jang, by brave onslaughts, routed the enemy’s 
army, charging them with swords, spears, arrows, muskets and 
rockets, killed those wretches, and raised hecatombs of the 
slain. The Mahratta army, on seeing All Yardi’s glorious vic¬ 
tory, retreated, and dispersed like the constellation of the bear. 
Mahabat Jang after prostrating himself in thanksgiving to Go , 
triumphantly entered Azimabad, and rescuing the family and 
children of Zainu-d-din Al?niadKhan and Haji Ahmad fiom the 
rack of those outragers of honour, captured the wives and daughters 

of those treacherous wretches. 

Time itself with the sword in hand is always after retribution ; 

What need is there for anyone to seek for retaliation . 

Nawab Mahabat Jang, shewing considerateness, »paid travel- 


1 The Seir (p. 567), which gives a very lucid account of this battle, states 

'.ion on an isle, in front of Barh, he„.g-. ££££. £, " Sarni 

another the old bed of the aame nver. “ 

B-*” * *"* - Ha^nd the Mah- 

rattan held a conference with the Af^nrShin. The 
Shin, in order to concert com mo„ canae again.t 

crnshinKly defeated both, owing to hi. anpcrior 

generalship (See Seir p. BMJ- he treated hononrobly the women 

an! diildrenof «r ghln and other Afghan,. He not oniy generen.iy 
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ling expenses to the Afghan ladies, and allowed them to depart 
honourably to Darbhanga, and followed the adage “Tarn Etfit by 
Good.” Appointing Siraju-d-daulali, son of Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Kban, to be Subadar of Azimabad, in succession to bis father, 
and leaving Rajah Janaki Ram as Sirajn-d-danlah’s Deputy there, 
and finishing the administrative arrangements of that §ubah, 
Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal, in order to drive out the 
Mahratta freebooters. 

About this time, the office of Faujdar of the tract of Pornlah 
was vacant, owing to the flight to the Imperial Capital of the, 
KhSn Bahadur, 1 son of Nawab Saif Khan. All Vardi Kban con-; 
ferred the above Faujdarahip on Said Ahmad Khan Saulat Jang,: 
in whose heart ambition for the Nizamat of Bengal lurked, and in 
whose head visions of ruling over Bengal existed. At the time 
when Mahabat Jang was engaged in fighting with Sham Sfrer 
Khan, Siraju-d-daulak shewed his temper to Nawab Izazu-d- 
daulah Atiin 1-lah Kban Sabit Jang, a son-in-law of Haji A^mad, 
who held the office of Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). Know¬ 
ing Atau-l-lah Khan 8 to be brave and popular with the army, and 
ambitious and sound-headed, Siraju-d-daulah set to work his ruin, 
and plying Ali Yard! Khan with his suspicions gained over the 
latter, and induced him to send a message to Atau-l-lah to quit the 
oouutry, or else to prepare for death. The aforesaid Khan, after 

forgave them, and set them at liberty, bnt bestowed properties at Darbhanga 
for their maintenance. (See p. 570, 8eir). He never addressed the Afghan ladies 
except as ‘ Madams ’ or * Bibis.’ He studiously maintained the sauctity of their 
seclusion, and this, too, after the gross provocation he had received at the 
hands of Sham §her Khan and other Afghans. Ali VardPs chivalry towards 
women seems to have been remarkable, and his forbearance after victory is 
also commendable. A vaulting ambition that faltered not to break all ties 
of gratitude, nor sorupled to nso all weapons of treaohory in the reulisatiQn 
of that ambition—casts a dark and sombre hue on his otherwise great and 
remarkable personality. 

1 His name was Fakbru-d-din Husain Khan. Ho succeeded his father 
Nawab Saif Khan, in the Fanjdarship of Purniah. Ali Vardi Khan got him 
dismissed, and kept him under surveillance for some timo at Murshidabad. 
Through the help of Mir Habib and hia Mabrattas, Fakhru-d-din managed to 
make good hia escape to Delhi, where ho died after a short time. (See Seir, 
Vol. II, p. 582, Pers. text). 

8 Ho was a son-in-law of IJajI Al?mad, brother of Ali Vardi Khnn. {j e 
was Faujdar of Rajmahal or Akbarnagar during Ali VardPs regime. 
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fighting some time in self-defence, set ont at length for the Im¬ 
perial Capital, remained in the company of Nawah Vazira-l-molk 
Safdar Jang, 1 and then joining Rajah Nul Rai *in the Rohilla 
Af gh an war was killed at Farrukhabad. 

As in consequence of the insurrection at Azimabad, the Mab- 
ratta freebooters had taken possession of the Subah of Orissa, 
Mahabat. Jang, not halting in Bengal, set out for that Subah. Ex¬ 
pelling the Mahiatta freebooters from that Subah. Mahabat Jang 
put to death Syed Nur, Sarandaz Khan, and other officers, who were 
adherents of the Mahratta freebooters, and who were entrenched 
in the fort of Barahbati, by drawing them out of their entrenched 
position by use of diplomatic assurances. 8 And capturing the 
horses and armaments of their comrades, and expelling them all 
from Katak, Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal. 

As Mir Habib was the root of all the mischiefs and troubles, 
Mahabat Jang hatched a plan for hie destruction. He sent to bis 
name a letter, purporting falsely to be a reply to his message, to the 
following effect: “ The letter sent by you has been received; what 

you have written in respect of your plan to extirpate the Mah¬ 
ratta freebooters, has met with my approval. It is a very good 
idea: you from that side, and I from this side, will be on the alert 
and wait. By every means possible, try and induce them to come 
this side, and then what is now in the minds of us both will come 
to pass.” Mahabat Jang sent this message through a courier, in- 


l SjSafdar Jang was appointed Subadar of Onde by Emperor Muljammad 
Shah, and in the reign of Emperor Ahmad Shah became Chief Virier of the 
Empire, on the death of Qamru-d-din Khan. At this time, Afcmad ghah 
Abdali invaded India several times, and the Rohilla Afghans of Farrukhibid 
and Moradabad became a power in the land. Safdar Jang appointed as his 
Dopaty in Oude a Kyet, named Rajah Nnl Rai. (See Seiru-UMutakhenn, Vol. 

II, Pers. text, pp. 874-875). 

* Rajah Nnl Rai was a Kyesth. At first he was an obscure servant of 
Nawab-Vizier Safdar Jang, bnt subsequently rose to the office of Deputy $uba- 
3 _ of Oude under the latter. He resided at Kananj. twenty kroh from Far- 
rukhabad, the Rohilla stronghold Nul Rai ill-treated the Rohillasof Far- 
rnttabid, who combined and attacked Nul Rai who was killed. ^u-l-lah 
Kh7n (son-in-law of tf5ji Ahmad) who fought in this war on the side of Nul 
tP was also killed. The reinforcements sent by Nawab-Vizier §afdar Jang 

fSee Seirv-l-Mutahherin, Vol. II, p. 876, Pers. text). 

. b See the aooount of the capture of the Fort of Barabati in Se»r, Vol. II, 
p, 578, Fere. text. 
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strucfcing the latter to proceed by such a route, that he might be 
intercepted by the Mahrattas and the letter might fall into their 
hands. This ruse proved a complete success, and the Mahrattas 
auspecting Mir Habib slew him. 1 * * * * * * 

.To sum up, for twelve long years the fires of war and slaughter 
kindled between the Mahrattas and Mahabat Jang, and the Mah¬ 
rattas did not retire without levying the Chauth. And owiug to 
Haji Ahmad and Zainu-d-din Ahmad Kljan having fallen, the 
power of Mahabat Jang was weakened, whilst old age and infirm¬ 
ity told on his physical vigour. Of necessity, in view of expe¬ 
diency, and in compliance with the entreaties of Nawazigb Muham¬ 
mad Khan Shahamat Jang, Mahabat Jang at last concluded a 
peace with the Mahratta freebooters, agreeing to pay the latter 
Chauth for the three Subahs, and through the medium of Ma^i^u* 
d-din Muhammad Khan, nephew of Mir Habib, and $adru-l-Haq 
Sban, fixed the basis for the terms of peace and the settlement of 
the Chauth. In lieu of the payment of the Chauth, he assigned the 
revenue of $Qbah of Orissa to the Mahrattas, and appointed Sadru- 
l-IJaqto be its Administrator and Governor. 8 After settling this 
important affair with the Mahrattas, MahSbat Jang regained peace 

l Mir H&bib, th® inspiring genius of the Mahrattas, and their ‘guide, friend, 
and philosopher ’ for over a decade,—was at last butchered by Janoji, eon of 

Eaghoji Bhosla. But after all, however blameless his initial motive might 

be, it cannot be denied that he met with his desert for his narrow-minded 
imprudence in fraternising with the Mahratta freebooters, regardless of all 
religious and national ties. The account ns to how Mir Habib was inveigled 
into a house by Janoji, and there treacherously murdered in 1166 A.H., is 
detailed in the Stir, Vol.II, p. 693, Pers. text. The 8eir (p. 692), also states 
that after a treaty of peace was Concluded between Mahabat Jang and 
the Mahrattas, Mir Habib ruled over Orissa as Governor, on bohnlf of 

Mahabat Jang, whilst a Mahratta contingent of troops under a Mahratta 
officer was stationed at Katak. Mir Habib was succeeded in tho office of 

Governor by Maslihn-d-din Muhammad Khnn, who, however, enjoyed lees 

prestige, and regarded himself as a servant of the Mahrattas (Seir, p. 693. 

Vol. II, Pera. text. 

8 There is some difference between the account here and tho acoount in the 
Setr. From SeiVs account (p. 592), it would appear Mir Habib was tho first 
person who held the office that is assigned to §adra-l-Haq in the text, after 
the conclusion of the peace. Tho details of this treaty of peace in 1165 A H 
are given in the Seir (pp. 690-591). The Seir states that overtures for peace 
came from the side of the Mahrattas (represented by Mir Habib) who had 
first been defeated again in 1164 A.H. at Modnipur. As Maliabnt Jang was 
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•of Iriind, and took to travelling and hunting. After ruling for 
■sixteen years, he died of dropsy on Saturday, 9th Rajab, 1169 
A.H., corresponding to the second year of the accession of Em¬ 
peror Alamgir II, and was buried in the Khush Ba gh . 1 Siraju-d- 
daulah, who was his heir, then mounted the masnad of Nizamat. 


now 75 years old, and physical ailment and infirmity had 6eized him, and as 
the war between him and Mahrattas had been protracted to ten years, and as 
the chief Afghan pillars of his-State had revolted against him, and as the peo¬ 
ple had suffered indescribable miseries during this long struggle, Mahabat Jang 
accepted the overtures of peace, which was concluded through the interven¬ 
tion of Mirza Salih (on behalf of Mir IJubib and the Mahrattas) and Mir 
Jiifar (on behalf of Mahabat Jang). The terms of peace were : (1). Mir 
liabib becoming a servant of Mahabat Jang should on behalf of the latter 
rule as Deputy Governor over Orissa. (2). The revenue of Orissa should be 
assigned by Mir abib for the pay of Raghoji Bhosla’s Mahratta army of 
occupation. (3). That over and above the revenues of Orissa, twelve Inks of 
rupees should be annually paid by Mir Habib to Raghoji Bhoslah (presumably 
from the revenues of other provinces), on condition that Ragboji’s troops should 
not raid the dominions of Mahabat Jang. (4). The river Sunamukhia (or 
Subarnarikha) near Jalisar (Jalasore), was to form the demarcation-line of the 
boundaries of Orissa and Bengal; Meduipur at this time beiDg separated from 


Orissa and annexed to Bengal. 

. I The author of the Seir (who was a connexion of Mahabat Jang) praises 
up the memory of Mahabat Jang. (See Seir, Vol. II, pp- 609-611). He states 
that Mahabat Jang abstained from pleasures, was regular in his prayers, 
abstemious in habits, and methodic in business, lie slept little, and passed 
most of his time in attending to State affairs, or in the company of scholars 
and savaiits whom he held in high esteem. He had only one wife, to whom 
he was greatly devoted. He was a splendid general and a far-sig 
statesman. When Mo ? tafa Khdu, his Afghan General, and his relatives 
Shahamat Jang and §aulat Jang used to press Mahabat Jang to fig 
drive out the English from Calcutta, Mahabat Tang used to reply : 6 o?t 

Khun is a military man, and therefore he is always eager for war,““to 
be”constantly in need of his services. What evil have the English idore 
me, that I should wish evil to them ? The (Mahratta) fire on land is not yet 
extinguished; and if the fire is extended to the sea, who will quench 
(Seir p. 611, Vol. II, Pers. text). Despite the Sc,Vs panegyric, ,t seems tome 
that AH Vardi must forfeit his claim to bo regarded as a far-sighted states , 
a vitv of the fact that his treacherous and violent conduct towards hi. 
masters and benefactors inaugurated in Bengal an era of violent treachery 

. serious disintegration, andthat his example quickly reacted on ot era 

. hTand higrands on back in the same coin. In this connection one 
pald him and h>8 gr>o« ^ ^ ? called Jbrat . t . Arbab Bar 

may lead an interesting ^ contain® 

(meaning's Moral for people with eyes') each sentence of which 


* 
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NIZAMAT OP NAWAB SIRAJU-D-DATJLAH. 

When Nawab Ali Yardi JThan Mahabat Jang passed to the le¬ 
gions of eternity, Nawab Siraju-d-daulab, son of Zainu-d-din 
Ahmad Khan Haibafc Jang, and maternal grandson of All Vardi, 
who from before had been declared heir-apparent by Ali Vardi 
KljaD, and whom Ali Vardi Khan had in his life-time placed on 
the cushion of the Nizamat, and to whom Ali Vardi with ali the 
grandees of the court had paid homage and offered presents—as¬ 
cended the maenad of the rnlership over Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
Siraju-d-daulah exhibited insolence and arrogance, which are the 
worst of attributes, and are displeasing to God. At that time, 
owing to certain reasons, Ghasiti Begam, widow of Nawazish 
Ahmad Khan Shahamat Jang, who resided at Mutijlii), resolving 
to oppose Siraju-d-daulah, appointed Mir Nazar Ali, who was her 
servant and was bound to her by ties of various favours and obli¬ 
gations, to be the commander of her vauguard, and Nawab Bairam 
Khan to be generalissimo of her army. Then the B§gam of 
Mahabat Jang, and Jagat Set, as an emissary of Siraju-d-daulah, 
went to Ghasiti Begam and gave her assurances ; and so the latter 
refrained from hostility, whilst Nazar Ali fled, and Bairam Khan 
talcing refuge with one of the generals fell into disgrace. Siraju- 
d-daulah’s army arriving captured Ghasiti Begam, together with 
all her effects. The Begam saw what she had never seen, and heard 
what she had never heard. Siraju-d-daulah’s army rased to the 
ground her buildings and her palace, and unearthing her buried 
treasures carried them to Mansurganj. Owing to Siraju-d-dau¬ 
lah’s harshness of temper and indulgence in violent language, 
fear and terror had settled on the hearts of everyone to such an 
extent, that no one amongst the generals of the army or the 
nob I emeu of the City was free from anxiety. Amongst his officers, 
whoever went to wait on Siraju-d-daulah despaired of life and 
honour, and whoever returned without being disgraced and ill- 
treated offered thanks to God. Siraju-d-daulah treated all the 
noblemen and generals of Mahabat Jang with ridicule and drollery 
and bestowed on each some contemptuous nick-name that ill-suited 
any of them. 1 And whatever harsh expressions and abusive 


letters which added give 1170! (the date of Siriju-d-daulah’s murder by Mir 

Jafar and hi. eon Mixanj. The /6nxt seeme to have been written by some 
adheront of Nawab 8arfaraz Khan. 3 

1 The 8*ir (Vol. II, p. 621), mentions that Sirija-d-daulah, on accession, ap. 
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epithets came to his lips, Siraju-d-d&ulah uttered them unhesita¬ 
tingly in the face of everyone, and no one had the boldness to 
breathe freely in his presence. Appointing a Kyeth, named Mo¬ 
hanlal, to be the minister and controller of all affairs, Siraju-d- 
daulah bestowed on him the title of Maharajah Mohanlal 1 Baha¬ 
dur, gave him a large bodyguard of cavalry and infantry, and 
ordered all his generals and nobles to pay respect to him. All did 
so, except Mir Muljammad Jafar Khan, a brother-in-law of Nawab 
Mahabat Jang, and the generalissimo of the army, who refused to 
pay respect to Mohaulal, and for some time ceased to pay respect 
even to Sitaju-d-daulah. But_Rajah Mohanlal, coiliDg himself 
round the brain and skin of Siraju-d-daulah, forgot himself so far 
that he fancied nobody else existed, appointed his own kith and 
kin to posts connected with the Crown-Domains and also to other 
revenue offices, and dismissed the old officers. For instance, Rajah 
Mohanlal sent a message to Nawab Ghulam Husain Khan Baha¬ 
dur 8 that if he accepted a pay of Rs. 200 a month, he might 
stay on, otherwise he should qnit the country. The latter, 
of necessity, ou the plea of visiting the Kabah , set out for 

Hugli. 

Inasmuch as before Mahabat Jang’s death, in the beginning of 
that year, on the 13th of Rablu-l-Awal, Nawab Nawazisb 
mad Khan Shahamat Jang, 8 who held the office of Diwan of Ben- 


pointed a Kyeth named Mohanlal as his Supreme Diwan. This elevation of 
an obscure Hindu to the highest oivil appointment naturally caused great 
offence to the old nobility, and especially to Mir Jafar, who conspired with 
other officers of the late Mahabat Jang in order to bring about a Revolution 
to destroy Siraju-d-daulah’s power, and to place himself on the masnad of 

1 The Seir, the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Bafr, and the Riyat all condemn- Siriju-d- 
daulah for appointing this obscure aod insolent Hindu, Mohanlal, as his Sup¬ 
reme Minister, and mention the disgust it caused amongst the old nobility, 
w ho chafed under this indignity, and were therefore anxious to throw oil 
Siraju-d-daulah’s yoke. (See Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Bafr, p. 26, Betru-x-Mutaihenn 

He was Author of the splendid Persian History of India entitled Jeiru-1‘ 
Uuta&erin. He was a partisan of Mir Jafar and the English East Ind.a Cotn- 
Siraiu-d-daulah had ordered his banishment from the country. 

P S He held the office of Deputy Governor of Jabangirnagar (Dacoa) un er 

, tv™, of Bengal though the practical work of Diw.n wo. .otnolly p«- 

mwoos. Siehimot Jlng ha, 0U0 ot 
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gal, bad died, Siraja-d-danlah aiTested Raj&h Rajballab, PffshkSr 
of Shahamat Js.ng, on the plea that he Bbonld render np his accounts. 
Althongh Rajballab tried lmrd to pay up some cash and to com¬ 
promise the demands, Siraju-d-daulah did not consent, and kept 
him under surveillance . 1 Rajballab sent his family and children 
to Calcutta, to take shelter with the English. Siraju-d-daulah 
desired to arrest Rajballab s family also, and ordered Rajah Ram f 
head of his spies, to proceed to Calcutta, arrest Rajballab’s 
family, and bring them over. Mahabat Jang, whilst on sick¬ 
bed, had dissuaded Siraju-d-daulah, and directed him to post¬ 
pone the matter, and urged that after recovery he (Mahabat 


a Deputy Diwan in the person of Rijballab, in respect of the Qfcakla of Jahnn- 
girnagar or Dnccn, of which he (Shahamat Jang) was Deputy Governor. 

• The 8cir, the [brat-i-Arbab-i-Batr and tho Riynz mention that tho new 
Nawab, Siraju-d-daulah, inaugurated his regime by (1) tho plunder of Ghasiti 
Begam, (2) the dismissal of Mir Jafnrnnd the appointment of a Hindu, Mohan, 
lal, as the Supremo Minister, &o., (3) imprisonment of Rajballab, (4) tho con¬ 
quest of Calcutta, and (6) conqneet of Purniah. When dispassionately viewed, 
the particular measures noted abo*e (excepting one, namely tho appointment 
of Mohanlal) do not appear to have beon unjustified, thoogh they woro 
impolitic. Ghasiti Begam had no right to take away and appropriate tho 
State treasures held in trust by her late husband, Shahamat Jang, Ali Vardi’s 
Diwan, and Siraju-d-daulah who hid lawfully succeeded Ali Vardi w«b, there¬ 
fore, justified in recovering them from her. Mir Jafar had proved unfaithful 
and treacherous even in the lifetime of Ali Vardi Khau in the strogglo 
with the Mahrattaa (See the Seir >; and Siriju-d-daulah was, therefore, not 
unjustified in suspecting him and dismissing him from tho responsible offioo 
of generalissimo of the army. Rijballab’s surveillance was a necessary 
political measure, as this crafty man. the Deputy Diwan or Peshkir of 
Jahangirnagar or Dacca under the late Shahamat Jang (Deputy Governor of 
Dacca) had failed to render his accounts, and as Siraju-d-daulah had reasons 
to bel.evo he (Rajballab) bad misappropriated a large part of the Public Funds 
m his charge. And when Rijballab’s son, Kishan Das, fled with the SUte 
treasures to Calcutta, the Nawab was obliged to advance against Calcutta to 
recover the State treasures and chastise his rebel subject, Kisjiau D»s. though 

ha u lG6S impQ,Bive and moro P™<lent, it i8 possible he 

EuvJuh Bu^t f t J6Ct ^ ° PCning dip,0matic correspondence with the 
® remembered the Nawab was yet quite a boy, and 

had no good or reliable advisers about him. As for the conquest of Puraiah 
.t was a necessary political measure in self-defence, as £haukit Jang, at Mir 
Jafar’8 instigation, had publicly avowed his pretensions to the gadi of Bengal 
The only nowise measure was the elevation of an obscure Hind., „o * a 
Mohanlal, to tho highest oivil State offioe. This measure caused CTeat’d' * 
tp the old nobility, who ohafed under the insolenoe pf this, upstart. 
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Jang) would himself snmmon them. At this time, Siraju-d* 
daulah ordered Rajah Rara, head of his spies, to proceed to CaU 
cutta and arrest and bring over Rajballab’s family and children, 
and himself in the month of Shaban, on the plea of tonring, pro¬ 
ceeded towards Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). Whilst Sirajn-d-daulah 
reaching Dunahpur had encamped on the bank of the river Kala- 
pani, he received news that the English Chiefs in Calcutta had 
offered opposition, and prevented the arrest of Rajballab’s family 
and children. On the very receipt of this news, the fire of Sirajn- 
d-danlah’s rage kindled, and he summoned the officers of his 
army, and said : “ I intenff proceeding on an expedition against 
Calcutta. It is necessary that none of you should go back to 
Murshidabad, but that all should proceed straight from here to 
Qkunakhali and encamp there.” Next morning, setting out, 
Siraju-d-daulah reached Chunakhali, and from there proceeding by 
forced marches invaded Calcutta. In the month of Ramzan, fight¬ 
ing with the English, Siraju-d-daulah became victorious and triurn- 
phant, and the English Chief embarking on a boat fled. Sweeping 
the town of Calcutta with the broom of plunder*, and naming it 
Alinagar, Siraju-d-daulah left Rajah ManikoJjand with a large 
detachment as Governor of Calcntta. Posting 
Makhuah and Bajbajia (Bndge-Bodge) and ° ther ford ° for 
crossing and passage of English ships, S.rajo-d-dnalah at the end 

of the above month returned to Mursfeidabad. _ 

Sanlat Jang Faujdar of Pniniah, that year, previous to Maba- 

bat Jang’s death, in the month of Jamadi-l-Awal, had died, an 

1 Rnlh the Seir and the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Bafr give his name as Mr. Drake. 

I Tt, t Siriin d-danlah plnndered Calcutta, is also meat.oned m tha lira 
. tT(p 29), „s well a. in tl,a Stir (p. 622, Vol. II); but non. o 

,.Artab: B^ p '■ Musalman aooount, make any meat,on of 

Zl Hole - ia'cltnTgeoLlly associated with Sltaiu-d-daulab, con- 

“Tbrt-tbat Mr. Drake, tbe ^ 

number of English offleor. fledon atehtp. o * powder and 

mained behind in CaloutU, and' * thi , 6gbt, whilst a 

shot were not exhaus e . 7 d In tlliB connection, the Se»r also 

number of their comrades were cap ^ ^ lnreA , B this fight 

were'well-t^a^^ by^a^n^iMunadHn noblmnan^ Miraa p^kJ^an^other 

end S— eoodect. (See Stir, 

VoU II, P. 622, Pars. text). 
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hie son, Shankat. Jang, who was a cousin of Sirajn-d-daulah, had 
snooeoded his father. At this time, Siraju-d-danlah desiring to 
displace Shankat Jang demanded the revenue of Pnrniah. 1 Sbankat 
Jang replied : “ Yon are lord of three Subahs (Provinces), whilst 
I am fallen iu this eorner, and am content with a bit of bread. 
Now it does not become your high aspiration to set the teeth of 
your avarice on this bit of bread, ” Siraju-d-daulah, on receipt of 


J The account in the Seir (Ten. text, Yol. II, pp. 624-632), is quite differ¬ 
ent, and is more reliable, aa its author wae attached at tho time as a Chief 
Adviser to ghankit Jang. It would appear from the Seir that Mir Jafar, in 
parsuanoe of his conspiracy to effect a Revolution, had written a letter to 
Shaukat Jang requesting the latter to place himself at the head of the revo¬ 
lutionary party in view of the prospeot of succeeding to the Nawabi of Ben- 
gal. Shankat Jang was a vain fool, and on receipt of Mir Jafar’s letter he 
openly talked in Darbar of his wild ambition to extend hia empire 4o Ghazni 
and Kandahar, and to conquer Bengal. Sirijn-d-danlah hearing of the disloy¬ 
alty that was brewing in the Purniah Court, deputed Rai Ras Behary (a son 
of Rajah Janoki Ram and brother of Dalab Bam) to Pnrniah, with a letter to 
Shaukat Jang, calling upon the latter to make over the Jagirt of Gondwarah 
and Bimagar (which pertained to the Bengal Nizamnt) to Rai Raa Behary. 
When this letter was received, tho author of the Seir (who was then gfeankit 
Jang’s principal adviser) being consulted advised Shaukat Jang to temporise, 
to treat Rai Ras Behary with outward courtesy, to mobilise troops, and to pass 
in this wiae till the rainy season was over, when it was expooted by the 
author of the Beir (who appears to have been in the confidence of the English) 
the English would also fight against Siraju-d-daulah and that then ghankit 
Jang s torn would oome to join the winning party. However that maybe, 
Shaukat did not adopt the above advice, and sent an insolent reply to Siraju- 
d-daulah, adding that he l Shaukat Jang) had received eanad of the Subdddr » 
of Bengal, Behnr, aod Orissa, that 8irija-d-daulah had forfeited his head by 
his disloyalty, but that as an act of grace he would be permitted to settle 
down quietly in some oorner of Jabangirnagar or Daoca. Siraju-d-danlah 
answered the above insolent reply by at once advancing with his army to 
Mamhan, together with his Diwnn Mohanlal. Ramnarain from Patna was 
also ordered to join Sirajn-d-danlah with the Patna army. In this battle which 
took plaoe between Manihari and Nawabganj, ghankit Jang waa killed 
through his folly in leaving his entrenched position and marching through 
marshy gwampa. Sirajn-d-danlah appointed Mohanlal to the office of Fanj- 
dar of Pnrniah, and the latter left his Bon aa Deputy Fanjdar there. 

the Bbove deUil8 from the Seir, in order to shew that the war 

J " ng n0t ° f Sir5 i a - d - daQlah,B seeking, that it formed a 
pm* of the conspiracy hatched by Mir Jafar, in order to bring abont a revo 

n ion tj destroy Sirajn-d-daulah’s authority, and that Sirijn-d-daulah had no 
alternative bat to fight in aelf-defenoe. J * 90 
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this reply, which did not satisfy his designs, despatched Diwan 
Mohanlal, together with other Generals snch as Dost Muhammad 
Khan, Shaikh Din Mohammad, Mir Muhammad, and Jafar Khan, 
&c., with a large army, to fight with Shaukat Jang; and he also 
wrote to Ramnarain, the Subahdar of Azimabad, to march quickly 
to Purniah. From the other side, Shaukat Jang detailed for 
fighting Shaikh JahSn Yar and Karguzar Khan, the generalissimo, 
and Mir Murad AH and others, and subsequently he himself set out 
and assaulting and sacking and burning Haiatpurgolah returned 
to Purniah. On arrival at Manihari, Siraju-d-daulah’s army 
encamped, whilst Shaukat Jang’s army at a distance of one 
Karoh at Nawabganj entrenched itself. On the next day, Shau¬ 
kat Jang also arrived and joined his army ; and on the same 
day, Rajah Ramnarain, the Subahdar of Azimabad, with his 
contingent of troops, joined Siraju-d-daulah’s army. On the 
morning of the following day, Rajah Mohanlal advanced with Ins 
force in order to fight, and unfurled his flag carrying the ensigma 
of the Mahi Order which he held. Shaukat Jang, on seeing the 
ensi-niaof th* Mahi Order, fancied that Siraju-d-daulah himself 
hadloined his army, and wns marching up for tight and so Shau¬ 
kat Jang advanced also with his army. Shaikh Jal.an Yar dis¬ 
suaded Shaukat Jang, sayingTo-day the moment for fighting 
is not auspicious, if it pleases God, to-morrow early in the morn- 
we shall fi-ht, and whatever is decreed by Providence shall 

take place.” Shaukat Jang, paying no heed to tins 
marched up to the battle-field. Shaikh Jal.an Yar was also obli¬ 
ged to advance with his corps, and whilst fighting bravely e 
received a gun-shot. Shaikh Abdu-r Rasjud, his brother, and 
Shaikh Qudratn-l-lah, his son-in-law, together with Shaikh 
JTiahan Yar, his nephew, as well as his other kinsmen were slain 
,, battle field and earned present and future glory. A 
r e of strife a sword fell on the neck of the horse of Shaikh 

TahanYar Ind cut asunder its rein, and the horse furiously gal- 
JahanYar, an ^ from the fie i d . As he had already 

lopped away WO unds, by the time of his arrival at Bir- 

received severa ^ criai9 shaukat Jangl himself joining 

nagar, he expire arrows, and came in front of 

i„ the fight. a4va™_d, Q _ n ^ .. Come „„ mj 

Dost Mnhamma ^ Shaukat Jang not con- 

:X L - 1 



tooth. At this time, besides two horsemen, one of whom was Qabib 
Beg, no one else was with Shaukat Jang. Habib Beg dismount- 
ing from his horse stood in front of his elephant on the field. As 
decreed by fate, a ballet from the gun of a servant of Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan hit Shaukat Jang on the forehead, and the bird of his 
soul flew away, and nestled on the branches of annihilation. And 
Karguzar Khan, the generalissimo Shaikh Bahadur Narnuti, Abu 
Turab Khan, Murad Sher Khan, nephew of Shaikh Jahan Yar, 
Shaikh Murad Ali, disciple of Nawab Saif Khan, Mir Sultan 
Khalil, the archer, Loha Singh JJaznrl, and Mir Jafaru-l-jo, <fec., 
displayed gallant bravery, and tasted the potion of death on the 
battfe-field. Siraju-d-daulah had advanced to Akbarnagar (Raj- 
mahal), when the tidings of victory arrived ; and he ordered the 
music of victory to strike up. He also caused the adherents of 
Shaukat Jang, such'as were captured, to bo punished in various 
forms. Rajah Mohanlal confiscating fifty-one elephants, and 
horses, and camels, and other treasures of Shaukat Jang, and leav¬ 
ing his own son as Deputy Governor of the Faujdari of Purniah, 
returned. 

When Sirajn-d-daulab, after the fall of his cousin, arrived in 
Murshidabiid, the chess-board of time presented a new game. Of 
the English, who had been routed by Siraju-d-daulah in Calcutta, 
and whose treasures worth several laks had been plundered, some 
escaped and fled to an island. 1 Theuce they sent messages to Eng- 

1 The Beir (Vol. II, p. 6331, Pers. text), states that aftor his flight, Mr. 
Drake, the Chief of tho English factory in Calcutta, together with a 
number of other English officers, proceeded to Madras, in Arcot Province 
of the Dakhin. Then Clive had just retired after fighting against tho 
French on behalf of Salabat Jang (son of tho late Asif Jah), Nazim of the 
Dakhin, who had bestowed on him many favours and also tho title of §nbat 
Jang. Then Mr. Drake, witEother Englishmen, who had fled from Calcutta held 
a conference with the Englishmen in Madras factory, and it was deoided that 
Clive, together with the English refugees from Bengal, “ should proceed to 
Calcutta and by every meant that they thought desirable, should try to renew the 
fonndation of the Factory in Calcatta. If by negotiations and by payment of 
money thiB objeot could be attained, well and good; if not, force might 6s resort¬ 
ed to. Then Clive, together with other Englishmen, embarked on a ship from 
Madras, and reached at the mouth of the river Hugh. As the English Chiefs 
were very wise, brave, well-informed, and experienced, they made overtures of 
peace to Siraju-d-daulah, begged that Ur. Drake'e offence might be pardoned by 
the Nawab, and offered to pay the Nawab several laks of rupees, in case the Jatter 
granted'them permission to re-build their Factory as before in Caloutta. Sira* 
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1«»A And- other ports, and in a short time obtained reinforce¬ 
ments. After some months, the English chiefs, under the coitN 
mand of Sabit Jang (Olive), with thirty thousand men, arrived 
on ships of war, obliged the garrisous of the Nawab’s outposts to> 
take to their heels, and fought with Rajah ManikqJjand. The 
Rajah suffered a heavy defeat. The English advancing to ifogll, 
rased its fortifications with the cannonade of their artillery^ and 
the Faujdar of that Fort fled. Siraju-d-daulah, on getting news 
of the English victory, set out for Calcutta from Mnrsbidabad, and 
encamped in the garden of Karhatl, in the suburbs of Calcutta 
The English made a night-attack. The next day, Sirajn-d-daulah 
not having the boldness to advance, and outwardly proclaiming 
the conclusion of peace, marched back anxiously to Murghidabad. 
After arrival in Murghidabad, Siraju-d-daulah found that all the 
Nobles and Generals were disaffected. Foremost amongst them was 
Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan Bahadur, from whom the office of 
generalissimo had been transferred to Khwajah H&di All 
and who hfyi shut himself up in his house. Siraju-d-daulah plac¬ 
ing large batteries in front of Mir Jafar’s palace was ready to 
blow him up, and ordered him to quit the City. Mir Jafar ten¬ 
dering excuses and apologies, secretly set about making warlike 
preparations in self-defence, and tampering with the Bhaliah Gene¬ 
rals and Commanders and with Jagat Set. 1 Ratifying their con¬ 
spiracy by mutual oaths and promises, Mir Jafar sent seoretly 
Amir BSg, who was one of his confidential adherents, with letters 


jiV-d-daulah who wns very foolish, and whose courtiers were still more foolish, 
was unaware of the bravery and wisdom of the English race ; so that no one 
from fear of inonrring the Nawab’s displeasure, communicated to the Nawa 
the English message containing overtures of peaoe. Matters being thus delay* , 
and being in the meantime apprised of the discontent amongst the Bengal nobUt, 
Clive resolved to fight, and fought against Manikghand, Nawab s Governor 

of Calcutta, who fled.” 

I Besides Mir Jafar who was the soul of this consp.raoy, some other prom 

I.enC persona, like Caleb B.m (.on of Janoki Bam) *«-■■* "J" 
Becram (widow of Nawazish Muhammad Khin, son-in-law of Ah Vardi pmj, 

were active colleagnes of Mir Jafar in this conspiracy. Qhurti Began, help. 

Mir Jafar with the State treasures that she had seoreted. Ops may 

resentment of Mir Jafar (who had been disgraced and kM ^em the 

dire of generalissimo) and of Ghnsiti Begam (who had been obliged to 
Office of generaus, tliat „ h . had hidden), hnt the disloy^ 

Srtrf Dnlab Bam, J.gat Set, Bam Narain, B.jabHah and other Hm 
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to Calcutta, asking the English troops to be sent. Attiir B«Bg, 1 
by indulging in various assurances, induced the English Chiefs to 

seems to be a riddle, in view of the fact that in the distribution of State Pat¬ 
ronage, Siraju-d-daulah had adopted nn extremely pro-Hindu policy, and thnt 
it was Siraja-d-daulah’a elevation of an obscure Hindu, named Mohanlal, t6 
the highest civil State office that to a great extent alienated from the Nawab 
the sympathies of his Musalman adherents, who would huvo perhaps other¬ 
wise stood by him in this orisis (See Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Bafr, p. 28.) 

I This Amir Beg is mentioned in the Seir as having conducted some English 
ladies honourably to Mr. Drake’s ship, after Sirijn-d-daulah’B capture of Cal¬ 
cutta. Amir Beg, in consequence, enjoyed the confidence of the English. See 
note ante. On Mons. Las's departnre, Mir Jafar worked more vigorously ih 
pursuance of his conspiracy, ond indoced the English to give Mir Jafar their 
snpport, and to fight on his side. To instigate the English to join hts con¬ 
spiracy, Mi. Jafar sent to Calcutta to Clive his agent, Mirza Amir Beg. Mir 
Jafur also sent to Clive through the above Mirza a Manifesto, purporting to bear 
the seals of some noblemen and officers of Bengal, recounting their grievance*, 
real or fancied, against Sirlju-d-daulah, and inviting the English to deliver 
them from the Nawab Jaget Set instructed his Caloutta Agent, Atom 
( known popularly as Omiohaod>, to work in the same direction, whilst Dulab 
Ham also instructed his agent to infloenoe the English in the same direction. 
Mir Jafar wrote to Clive that the latter had only to make a mot© With 
his English troops, when all the fighting would be done by Uir Jafar and 
his felbw-oonspirators, whilst three crores of rupees would be presented to 
Clive for this servioe. Clive yielded to Mir Jafar’s importunities and ad- 
vanoed towards Palis! (Plassey). (See Sstru-MTutoflertn, y 0 |. II, p. 837). In 
regard to these events, IhriM-i-Manturi may also be referred to. Profesao* 
Bloohmanu gives some notes from the Tarikh-i-Mansuri in Journal of the Asia¬ 
tic Society, Part I, No. II, of 1867. These notes mention that “ Chandernagord 
fell into the hands of Clive and Watson through the treachery of a French 
officer, named Tarraneau, who harboured a grudge ngainst tho Frenoh Gover¬ 
nor of OhaodeniHgore, named M. Renault (p. 88, J.A.S. referred to above) 
and that after the fall of Ohandernagore, Mons. Las, a French officer, beoame 
an attendant at the Court of the Nawab Sirajn-d-danlah, for whom he fitted 
out a detachment by the name of Telinga. To this the English objected, say. 
nig that according to the reoent treaty of peace, the friends and enemies of the 
Euglish were to bo regarded as friends and enemies of the Nawab, and the 
friends and euomios of the Nawab were to be regarded as friends and enemies 
of the English. After some correspondence, the Nawab sent away from 
Murshidabad Mons. Las to humour Olive. At this time (1757), Clive built tho 
present Fort William and a Mint in Caloutta, without waiting for permission 
of the Nawab. A few letters written by Siraju-d-daulsh to M. Busay, in the 
Dakhin, had been intercepted by the English, and Siroju-d-daulah was ac- 
cased of breach of faith. The wrath of the Nawab at the crooked deal. 
iug« and Blow but steady advauoo of these foreigner* increased daily. Mt. 
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set out from Calcutta and to march to Palasi (Plassey). When 
the moment for action had passed, Siraju-d-daulah on hearing the 

Watts, the English Resident at Morshidabnd, was threatened. The Nawab 
went so far ns to tear up a letter which Col. Clive had written to him. . Soon 
after, however, from fear of his false courtiers and want of confidence in his 
own army, he tried to pacify Mr. Watts by a Khilat, and wrote an excuse to 
Clive. But Clive had already flung himself into the conspiracy headed by Mir 
Jafar, to dethrone Siraju-d-daulah. According to the Tarikh-i-Mansuri, the 
conspiracy was planned by Mir Muhammad Jafar, Aminchand Rnura (gene¬ 
rally called Omichand) and Khwajah Vizier, but according to the Setru-l- 
Mutakherin, by Mir Muhammad Jafar, Rajah Dulab Ram and Jngat Set, who 
had each their agents in Calcutta. (See quotation from Seir given by me 
already in this note). Clive treated with the conspirators through Mr. Watts. 
The author then gives a description of Clive's doable deulings with Aminchand 
(Omichand) as given in all histories of Bengal.” 

“Early iu June 1757, Clive left Calcutta, reached on the 17th the small 
town of Katwah, south of Plassey, and took possession of the fort of that 
place. 

On the 21st June, 4 p.m., Clive left Katwah, crossed the Hugli, and pitched 
his tents on the morning of the 23rd, in the fields of Plassey. The Nawab 8 
army was now in sight. A cannonade commenced. The English attacked 
the tents of Siraju-d-daulah, but were vigorously opposed by Mir Madan (call¬ 
ed Moodum Khan in Thornton, Vol. I, p. 240), one of the Nawab’s faithful 
a mtr«. About 12 o’clock Mir Madan was struck by a cannon-ball and carried 
to Siraju-d-daulah’s tent, where he died. The fighting was, however, continu¬ 
ed, Mohanlal having taken Mir Madan’s place. But nothing decisive was 
done. Afraid of a conspiracy Siraju-d-daulah sent for Mir Jafar, who had 
taken no part in the fight. After most earnest solicitations on the part of the 
Nawob, Mir Jafar promised to fight the next day, on condition that Mohanlal 
should be at once ordered to withdraw from the fight. Sirnju-d-daulah 
agreed, and Mohanlal returned to his tents. But no sooner did the troops see 
their General had left the field than they became hopeless and began to flee. 
Before evening, the army of the Nawab had dispersed. This is the battle in 
which India was lost for Islam.” See Blochmann’s notes from the Tqn4S-»" 
Mansuri referred to above. 

The Seiru'l-Mutakherxn’s explanation regarding (p. 637, Vol. II), Olive 
breach of the treaty with Sirnju-d-daulah is apologetic in tone. The 8eir 
states that the English had joined Mir Jafar’s conspiracy, but as this wise 
race do not, without some substantial reason, engage in hostilities, or brea 
treaties, they must have entered into some correspondence with the Nawa , 
and advanced some good reason (of which the author was not aware) for 
breaking the treaty of peace. Possibly the reason was found in.the delay m 
the payment of the Nawab’s indemnity on account of the losses sustame 
bv the English during the capture of Calcutta by Siraju-d-daulah. 

I will now summarise the description of the battle of Plassey from the 
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news of the advance of the English troops, marched out of the 
City. Now taking oat the cotton of recklessness from the ear, 

Seirtt-l-Muta^erin (Vol. II, p. 638). On hearing of Clive’s movement, Siriju- 
d-daulah tried to conciliate his disaffected officers, who outwardly professed 
loyalty to him, but inwardly plotted his ruin. Siraju-d-daulah sent Rnjali 
Dulab Bam fthe traitor) ahead to Plassoy, to supervise the construction of 
redoubts and entrenchments, and shortly after moved np there himself, with 
his faithful officers, Mir Madnnand Mohanlal and with the traitor, Mir Jafar. 
Clivealso moved to Plassey with a small number of English TeleDgi troops, num¬ 
bering about 2,000 in all. Clive oommenced the battle with a brisk cannonade, 
whilst Mir Jofnr stood by at a distance and watched the game. Mir Madan 
fought bravely til! about 3 p m., and Bteadily advanced with Mohanlal close to 
CliveVposition. Seeing Mir Madan’sgallantry, Clive, it is said, was dispirited 
and repronched Omichand for having fulsely assured him that everyone was 
disaffected against the Nawab, and that no one would fight for the latter. 
As lock would however have it, at this timo Mir Madan was hit by a cannon¬ 
ball and wus removed to Siraju-d-daulah’s tent, where he died. Sirijn-d- 
daulah now becoming anxious sent for Mir Jafar, beseeched the latter to fight 
ou his behalf, and even placed his turban before the latter, and addressed this 
arch-traitor as follows : “ I now repent of my deeds, and in the name of re¬ 
lationship that you bear to me, and in the name of the bounties that you 
received from my grandfather, Mahabat Jang, I entreat you to defend my 

life and honour.” The pathetic appeal did not move the heart of this arch- 
traitor who still harboured his treacherous designs under the mask of friend, 
ship and who returned the following false answer : “ To-day is at its close, 
and the timo for fnrther fighting to-day is over. To-day, order the battle to 
cease ; to-morrow I will fight for you with the whole army." Sirnju-d-daulah 
fell into Mir Jafar’s trap, and sent a message to his Diwan, Mohanlal, who was 
continuing the fight after Mir Madan’s fall, to return. Mohanlal said there 
was no timo to return now, as he was in the thick of the fight, which would 
finally decide the fate. Sirajn-d-danlah consulted Mir Jafar, who cunningly 
repeated his former treacherous advice, and in oonsequenoe Mohanlal was 
summoned back. Mohanlal’s return had a disastrous effect on Siraju-d-dnulah’s 
army, who dispersed in nil directions. Siraju-d-dnnlah then returned swiftly to 
Murshidabad, halted for some time at Mansurganj, but found he was surround- 
ed ou all sides by false courtiers and traitors. So he left with his Begams 
and gold for Bhagwangolah, whence on boats he sailed for Azimabad 
sending at the same time a letter to Mons. Las to join him. Before Las’s 
arrival, Sireju-d-danlah was on his way to Patna. Owing to his Begams and 
children having had no food for some days, Sirnju-d-daulah, whom misfortune 
was dogging, landed at Rijmahal, went to the house of a fakcer named Dana 
Shah, who undertook ostensibly to prepare Khichn for him, but who inward¬ 
ly harboured resentment against the Nawab, owing to previous ill-treatment 
This fakeer promptly sent news of Siraju-d-daulah’s arrival to Mir DiQd 
(brother of Mir Jafar), who wns at Eajmahal. Mir Daud and Mir Qasim Khan 
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lie displayed towards the aforesaid Khan (Mir Jafar) flattery and 
•endearment, and sending the Begam of Mahabat Jang to Mir 
Jafar opened the gates of apology for his past shortcomings. 
Mir Jafar did not listen to them, as he had no reliance on Siraju- 
d-daalah’g assurances and actions. After this, when Sirajn-d- 
daulah advanced from QJmuahkhali, the aforesaid Khan (Mir Jafar) 
also marching encamped at a distance of half a farsakk from the 
army of Siraju-d-daulah. Mir Madan, Superintendent of the Artil¬ 
lery, told Siraju-d-daulah that the English were coming at the 
instigation of Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that it, was, therefore, 
expedient to finish first Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that after the, 
latter was killed, the English would not have the daring to ap¬ 
proach this side. In that the arrow of Fate cannot be parried by 
tl»e shield of Effort, and in that God’s decree had already been 

passed another way, 

To the advice of that wise sage, 

That light-hearted man (Siraju-d-daulah) was deaf. 

When next day, Siraju-d-daulah reached Daudpur, tidings came 


(flon-in-law of Mir Jafar), came and captured Siraju-d-daulah, carried bim to 
Murahidabad where he wns murdered by Mir Jafar and his son Miran. iroju- 
d-daulah’s corpse was placed on an elephant and paraded. The fl«r wind, 
up its account of this tragic murder of Siraju-d-daulah with the following 

pathetic lines:— 

fy) '■>—■ u ** 
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ThavAlready qoeted the moral which the .other of the rtr.M-lrtrt.f- 

7 iToTtirEngliah, Mill’s Britiah India, and Thornton’s British India 
r; g etd hy Profeseor Bioehm.an in J.A.S., P«i * »• V- »h 
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to the effect that the English had set fire to Katwah. At that 
time Mohanlal reproached Siraju-d-daulah, and said: “Yon have 
rained me, and rendered my children orphans. If yon had not 
removed Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan and Dullab Ram from the 
Katwah oatpost, things would not have taken this torn.” In short, 
on the morning following that day, which was 5th Shawal of the 
3rd year of the reign of Emperor Alam^ir II, the English army 
from Palasi (Plassey) on one side, and Siraju-d-daulah from DaBd- 
pur on the other encountered each other, and opened (he battle with 
a cannonade. Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, with his detachment, 
stood at a distance towards the left from the main army; and 
although Siraju-d-daulah summoned him to his side, Mir Jafar 
did not move from his position. In the thick of the fighting, and 
in the heat of the work of carnage, whilst victory and triumph 
were visible on the side of the army of Siraju-d-daulah, all of a 
sudden Mir Madan, commander of the Artillery, fell on being hit 
with a cannon-ball. At the sight of this, the aspect of Siraju-d- 
daulah’s army changed, and the artillerymen with the corpse of 
Mir Madan moved into tents. It was now midday, when the peo¬ 
ple of the tents fled. As yet Nawab Siraju-d-daulah was busy 
fighting and slaughtering, when the camp-followers decamping 
from Daudpur went the other side, and gradually the soldiers 
also took to their heels. Two houm before sun-set, flight occurred 
in Siraju-d-daulah’s army, and Siraju-d-daulah also being unable 
to stand his ground any longer fled. On arrival at Man^urganj, 
which had been founded by him, he opened the Treasury gates 
and distributed money to the army. But owing to grave anxie¬ 
ties, being unable to halt, there, the Nawab abandoning his trea¬ 
sures and effects, at nightfall, with his wives and children, got into 
a boat, carrying with himself a lot of precious jewelleries and gold 
coins, aud sailed towards Purniah and Azhnabad. After Sirajn-d- 
daulah’s defeat, Mir Muhammad Jafar entered his camp, in the 
night held a conference with the English Chiefs, and early next 
morning marched in pursuit of Siraju-d-daulah, and arrived in 
Murshidabad. Finding the sky propitious towards his views, 
Mir Jafar entered the citadel, struck up the musio announcing his 
accession to the masnad of Bengal, issued proclamations of peace 
and seourity iu the City, and unfurled the standard of $uhahdSri. 
Mir Jafar theu detailed his son-in-law, Mir Muhammad Qasim 
with a corps to capture Siraju-d-daulah, and quartered the Ent?- 
48 
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ish army at Babniah. 1 Bat Siraju-d-daulah, travelling in the 
night, had sailed swiftly from below Maldah, and reached Babial. 
When news reached him that the month of Nazirp&r was unnavi- 
gahle and boats could not pass by that way, he was obliged to dis¬ 
embark, and went to the house of Dan Shah Pirzadah, whose 
house was at that place. Dan Shah who previous to this had 
suffered some injury at the hands of Siraju-d-daulah, finding the 
latter in his power, and seeing the times favourable, by giving as- 

% 

surances and consolations, detained Sirajn-d-danlah in his house; 
and ostensibly engaging on preparing food, sent information to 
Mir Daud Ali Khan, Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), who 
was brother of Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan. The spies of Daud 
Ali Khan who were searching for Siraju-d-daulah, fancying it to 
be a grand victory, swiftly arrived, and capturing Siraju-d-daulah 
carried bim from the house of Dan Shah 8 to Akbarnagar, from 
whence the spies of Daud Ali Khan and Mir Muhammad Qasim 
Khan carried bim in their company to Murshidibad. Mir Muham¬ 
mad Jafar Khan threw Siraju-d-daulah into prison that day. On 
the next day, with the advice of the English Chiefs, and on the 
importunity and insistence of Jagat Set, he slew him, and sus¬ 
pending the corpse of that victim of oppression to a howdah on 
an elephant’s back, sent it round the City, and then buried it in 
Khosli Bagh in the Mausoleum of Nawab Mahabat Jang. After 
some days, Mir Jafar killed also Mirza Mihdi Ali Khan, the 
younger brother of Siraju-d-daulah, by stretching him on an 
instrument of torture, ahd buried his body by the side of his 

brother’s grave. The Nizamat of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah 8 lasted 

0 

1 I am not sore if this word is oorreotly printed in the Pers. text. 

2 In Seir, Dana Shih. 

8 I have noticed in a previous note the prinoipnl measures of Siraju-d- 
danlah’s administration. 

The Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Bafr (p. 26) characterises Siraju-d-daulah as ‘light¬ 
hearted, unsparing, self-willed, petulant, short-tempered and sharp-tongued.’ 
The 8eiru-l-Mutakherin fvol. II, p. 621) states in condemnation of Siraju-d- 
daulah that Siraju-d-daulnh’s ‘ harsh and uncouth utteranoes, his derision and 
jesting in respect of the officers of his Government caused resentment in 
their hearts.’ If this be what constituted the head and front of his offending, 
—if this be what exhausts the catalogue of his sins, then one has to materi- 
ally modify the generally ourrent view of Siraju-d-daulah. 

The explanation accounting for the tragio fate of Siraju-d-daulah is, how¬ 
ever, attempted by the author of the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Bafr (p. 32). This author 
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one year and four months, and he was slain at the end of tlie 
month of Shawal 1170 A.H. 

-o- 

NIZAMAT OF SHUJAU-L-MULK JAFAR ALl B2TA.N. 

When Jafar All Khan ascended 1 the rruunad of the Ni 7. ft mat of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, he set himself to the conciliation of the 

states, in effect, that Sirajn-d-danlah was a victim of intrigues and misfor- 
tunes left as a legaoy by his grandfather, All Vardi Khan, who had inaugu¬ 
rated in Bengal an ora of violent intrigues and dark treachery, by killing his 
own master, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan (son of AJi Vardi’s benefactor, Nawab 
Sfenjau-d-din Khan), and who was, therefore, now punished by an Avenging 
Providence in the person of bis grandson Siriju-d-daulah, whom All Vardi 
had regarded as dearer than his own life. That Siriju-d-daulah did not bring 
on the misfortunes on himself by his own incapHcity, is proved by what the 
8ei9'u-l.Mutak&erin (Vol. II, p. 633), states, namely, that ‘Siriju-d-daulah had 
attained the zenith of power and opulence, and that, therefore, a declension 
was inevitable according to the laws of nature.' 

This Revolution in the history of Bengal which in effect supplanted Moslem 
Rule and made the Euglish virtually supreme in this country, may also be 
viewed in another aspect as a wise Dispensation of Providence for the ulti* 
mate good of the people. At the time, it is abundantly clear, the people in 
Bengal were sunk in the abyss of moral debasement, and the cankers of dark 
ingratitude and treachery, autruthfulness and venality had crept deep into the 
vitals of their hearts. . Iu the pursuit of the phantoms of individual self- 
aggrandisement and of personal ambitions, they had taken advantage of the 
youthfnl failings of their sovereign and of the internecine jealousies that 
distracted his family, forgotten and forsaken all sentiments of gratitode and 
honour, and yielded to their instinct of intrigue by fraternising with the 
Nawab's disloyal relation, Mir Jafar. These, therefore, verily needed a 
Chaitener—a Moses—to save them from farther moral dissolution ; and bo 
P rovidence in His inscrutable wisdom sent to them One from across the seas 
in the person of the English, to scourge the vices of the land, to chasten the 
people, to purify and re-form them, an$ to once more, if possible, to rescue 
them from the sea of moral annihilation. 

1 See the account iu the Seir (Vol. II, p. 640). After the battle of Plaseey, 
Mir Jafar and Clive had a conference on the battlefield, and they together 
entered Mnrahidibad. Mir Jafar occupied the palaoe of Man?urganj, which 
was the residence of Siriju-d.daulah, and then visited the Nijamat Treasury 
in order to distribute the treasures between himself, DuUb Ram, and Clive! 
as had bften agreed to mutnally. Dnlab Ram now became Mir Jafar’e most 
influential oolleagne in the administration. Their friendship, however, did not 
last long, and shortly after Dnlab Ram contemplated placing Siriju-d-dnulah’s 
brother, Mirsi Mahdi, on the monad. See Beir, Vol. II, Pars, text, p 644) 
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army and the nobility, who had joined him in his conspiracy to 
destroy Siraju-d-daulah. He appointed hiB nephew, Khadim 
Husain ghan, 1 to the office of Faujdar of Purniah, and conferred 
on Ramnarain a robe of honour, confirming him in the Deputy- 
Governorship of the Subah of Azimabad (Patna). 8 

At this time Shah Alam 3 invaded the Sabah of Azimabad. 


1 See Beir (Vol. II, p. 645), for an acconnt of Khadem Hnsain Hiiin. 
Khndem Husain Khan’s father, Syed Khadem All Khan, was husband of Mir 
Jafar’s sister, but Khadem Husain was not from this sister, but born of 
another wife of Khadem. Khadem Husain was a boon companion of Mir 
Jafar, who was fond of pleasures and carousals (p. 645, Vol. II, Beir). 

* Mir Jafar was quite incompetent for the office of $ubadar of Bengal. As 
soon as he ascended the masnad of the Ni&amat, he flung himself into pleasures, 
neglected State affairs, and left them in the hands of his son, Mirnn, and 
others. Jahangir Nngar or Dacca fell into the bands of Rajballab, Diwan of 
Mirafa ; this Rajballab in the time of the late §hahamat Jang was peshkar 
of §hahamat Jang’s Diwan, Husain Quli Khan. Bardwan and some other 
districts were ceded to the English, in lieu of cash payment of a part of the 
Bengal revenue. Hugli was assigned to Mir Beg Khan, who had rendered 
good services to the English. Rajah Ramnarain became supreme administrator 
of Bibar, whilst Purniah was bestowed on Khadem Husain Khan. (See Seir, 
Vol. II, p. 651). It is stated in the Seir that shortly after Mir Jafar’s acces¬ 
sion, people got tired of him and his son Miran, and sighed back for the old 
days of 8iraju-d-daulah, whom they regarded now as better in all respects 

than Mir Jafar (Seiru-l-Muta&erin, Vol. II, p. 656). 

ft A detailed account of this will be found in the Seiru-l-Mutakherin, Vol. I , 
p. 656. It appears that many of the noblemen in Bihar and Bengal soon got 
into thorough disgust with Mir Jafar and his son, Miran, and opened corres¬ 
pondence with Muhammad Quli Khan, $ubadar of Allahabad (a cousin of 
Shujau-d-daulah, and a nephew of Safdar Jang). Muhammad Quli Si™ took 
counsel with hie cousin, Shujau-d-daulab, §ubadar of Oudh, who inwardly 
harboured ill-feeling towards his cousin and aimed at his ruin, gave im 
false advice,\and encourged him to invade Bihar and to carry ‘ wi ‘ 
Prince All Gauhar, eurnamed Shah Alam (who was heir of Emperor Alamgir II). 
Ali Gauhar was harassed at this time by Imadu-l-Mulk, and wa f at * y, “ g 
Najibuld-daulah Najib Khan Afghan at Miranpur, fibaturah. At first R 
narain Deputy-Governor of Bihar, took counsel with Mr. Amytt the Ch e 
of theEnglish Factor, at Pat.., enqoired what coarse of act,on hesbonld 
adopt and snggested that the English ehonld help h,m .n oppos.ng Pnn» Alt 
Gauhar’s invasion. Mr. Amytt said he conld give no dec.s.ve answer. Find 
ing that no help was opining from the Nasim of Bengal Mir Jafar, nor fro 
the English Ramnarain became anaions, opened political courtea.e. with 
Prince Gaohar and Mohammad Qoli ©in, waited on them m Barter, and 
professed allegiance to the Prince. Both the Prince and Mohammad Qn . 
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Rahim Khan and Qadirdad Khan, <fcc., sons of Umar Khan, and 
Ghnlam Shah and other commanders and generals in the service 


Khan being thna re-assured. let Ramnarain return to the fort of Ajimabad. 
Shortly after, on getting news of the approach of Miran and the English, 
Ramnarain threw off hia mask of loyalty to the Prince and Mohammad 
Qoli Khan. The latter pressed the siege of Patna, assaulted the Fort, 
and Ramnarain being hardpressed was abont to surrender and run away. 
Then news arriving that ghnjau-d-daulah by a fonl trick had made himself 
master of the Fort of Allahabad, which was held by his cousin Muhammad 
Quli Khan, the latter together with Prince All Ganhar abandoned the siege 
of Patna, and withdrew towards Allahabad. (See p.669, fleir.Vol.il). At 
this time, Mons. Las met the Prince, persuaded the latter to attack again 
Patna, but the latter acknowledged his inability to do so, owing to want of 
funds. If, at this time, Shujan-d-daulah, instead of being meanly treacherous 
to his cousin, had supported him, the fate of Bihar might have been different. 
See Mons. Las’s observations on the point quoted in the Seir (Vol. II, p. 670). 
At Benares, Mohammad Qnli Khin's march was opposed under orders of 
ghujau-d-daulah, whilst Prince Ali Ganhar with Mona. Las was allowed to 


pass on vid Mirzapur to Chattarpur towards Bundelknnd. Muhammad Quli 
Khan was carried to Shujau-d-danlnh who had the meanness to imprison him. 
In the meantime, Miran with Col. Clive came to Patna, and Ramnarain 
waited on them, whilst apparently amicable relations were opened between 
them and Prince Ali Ganhnr, through the diplomatic correspondence of Ghu- 
lam Husain Khan, author of the Seir. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 674). 

Shortly after, on the invitation of Diler Khan and Kamgar Khan, Zamindar of 
Tirhut Samai, Prince Ali Ganhar again invaded Patna. At this time, the 
English army under Captain Cockrano supported RamnurSin. Mr. Amytt was 
still the Chief of the English Factory at Patna, whilst Dr. Fullerton was 
attached to the Factory as the medical officer. The author of the Seir 
(Ghulam Husain Khan) was a friend of Dr. Fullerton, and was the latter’s 


guest at the time. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 676). At this time Emperor Alamgir II 

was treacherously murdered under orders of Imadu-l-Mulk (See Seir, Vol. II, 

p. 676), and Ali Ganhar consulted Ghulam Husain Khan's father, who resided 
at the time in Husainabad in Bihar Province and'proclaimed himself Em- 
poror under the title of Shah Alum in 1173, A.H., appointed Shujau-d-daulah 
ns Ins Vizier, and Najibn-d-daulah ns his General. Then Kamgar Khfin 
Mum and A ? alat K£an and Diler Khan met the Emperor, and induced the 
latter to invade Bihir. At this time, R5mnarain was encamped on the 
banks of the nver Dhanah. At this buttle, §hah Alam defeated Ramnarain 
who ww wounded The English army who supported Ramnariiin and were 
!ed by Captain Cockrane and Mr. Barwal, wore also defeated and dispersed • 

this h^r n-i ^ 6 h ^ dB ° f th ° Emperor ( See Seir ‘ Vo1 - II, P- 678). At 
this bat le, Diler and A*alnt Khin, sons of Umar Khan, fought and fell 

ero.cally on the side of the Emperor. Shortly after, Minin, with the Eng¬ 
lish troops under Colonel Clive arrived. On the side of the Emperor Kam- 
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of Siraju-d-daulah, whom Jafar All Khan had previously from 
policy shifted to the province of Bihar, now joined the Imperial 
Army. At Fatuhah, a battle took place between the Imperialists 
and Ramnarain. Ramnarain was wounded, and fled to the fort, 
and the Imperial troops laid siege to the fort. Nawab Jafar All 
Khan, on getting this news, despatched to Bihar bis son, Nawab 
Nasiru-l-Mulk Sadlq All Khan Shahamat Jang, surnamed Miran, 
with a detachment of English troops. On the banks of the river 
Adhuali, adjoining Barb, a battle ensued with the Imperialists. 
On the side of the Imperialists, Qadirdad Khan and Kamgar 
Khan displayed feats of bravery. Muhammad Amin Khan was 
wouuded, whilst Rajballab fell back, and both contemplated flight. 
Qadirdad Khan, with others, by brave onslaughts, attacked the 
lines of artillery. A heavy gun, which required to he drawn by 
400 bullocks, happened to lie in front of these. Those men got 
entangled amidst the bullocks, and failed to cut through as the 
bullocks hemmed them on all sides. At this juncture* the ale- 
phant-driver of Qadirdad Khan was shot by a bullet. Qadirdad 


gar Khan. Qadirdad Khan, Ghulam Shah were the Generals. Qadirdad Khan 
made a bold movement to the rear of Miran, heroically fought, killed Muham¬ 
mad Amin Khan (maternal uncle of Miran), wounded Miran, and worked 
havoc in Miran’s army. Miran fled. Then the English opened a brisk can- 
nonade, and one cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Khan who was killed. Then the 
tide of victory turned in favour of Miran, whilst Kamgar KhaD, with the 
Emperor, proceeded towards Bihar. ( Seir, Yol. II, p. 680). Now Knmgar 
Khan, with the Emperor, contemplated surprising Murshidabad, and procoed- 
^d"to Bardwan. Mir Jafar, with the English army and his own troops, pro¬ 
ceeded to Bardwan. Kamgar Khan with the Emperor now turned back 
towards Agimabad, while Mons. Las also arrived. (Seir, Vol. II, p. 680)- At 
this time Khadim Hasain Khan and Dulab Bam (who had got sick of bis old 
fellow-conspirator, Mir Jafar) sent help secretly to the Emperor. The m- 
peror and Kamgar Khan with Mons. Las and Zainu-d-din Khnn now ussau 
ed the fort of Patua. The assaults were vigorously repeated, and the or 
was about to fall, when a company of English troops under Captain Knox 
brought timely reinforcement, and raised the siege. The Emperor w. 
Kamgar Khan now went some distance from Patna, and was busy collecting 
revenue^ “n the meantime, Khadim Husain, who bore an old grudge to 
Miran moved to Hajipur with a large number of troops to attack Patna, b 
was defeated by Captain Knox who was supported by Shitab Kai iJSeir, Vo . , 

^ Shortly after Miran, with Colonel Clive and another Enghsh army 

Arrived" . F- Ho.aio B I.. who felt h.™* too «£» 

t W united forces, and retired towards Bitiah, where of a night Muwn 

—^killed by lightning, whilst sleeping in his tent. (See Seir. Vol. , P- 


WW 
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Khan spurred on hi6 elephant with liis feet, and shot arrows. 
Nawab Sadiq All Khan received a wound, being hit by an arrow. 
At tbis moment, a big cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Khan on the left 
side of the chest, and finished him up. On seeing this mishap, 
Kamgar Khan and others reining back their horses fell baok to 
their own lines. The army of Sadiq All Khan, on ascertaining 
this, made a fresh onslaught, attacked the Imperialists, and struck 
up the music of victory. The Imperialists were defeated Rahim 
Khan and Zainu-l-Abidin Khan, who had made a dolour towards 
the rear of Sadiq Ali Khan’s army, on hearing the music of 
victory, made a flank movement towards the right wing, and 
attacked it. But owing to the cannonade of the English artillery, 
they were unable to stand their ground, and were defeated. After 
defeat, the Imperialists retired towards Bardwan, and Sadiq Ali 
Khan, pursuing them, followed them up to Bardwan vid Qhakai, 1 * 
Kbauti,* and Birbhum. From this side, Jafar Ali Khan also 
marched expeditiously to Bardwan, and on the banks of the river 3 * 5 
below the town of Bardwan, a battle commenced with a cannon¬ 
ade. The Imperialists not being able to hold their own there, 
marched back to Azimabad. 

Jafar Ali Kb*n and §adiq Ali Khan now set. themselves to con¬ 
fiscate the treasures and effects of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah and the 
Begams of Mahabat Jang, <fco. Rendering the latter hard up for 
even a night’s sustenance, they had already sent to Jahangiruagar 
(Dacca), the Begam of Mahabat Jang' with her two daughters, 
one named Amanah Begam,* mother of Siraju-d-daulah, and 
the other named GhasitI Begam, widow of Shal.amat Jang, to¬ 
gether with other ladies of Mahabat Jang’s harem. Jafar Ali 
Khan and Sadiq Ali Khan now sent Baqir Khan, the General, 
to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) with a corps of one hundred cavalry, and 
wrote to Jasarat Khan, Faujdar of Jahangirnagar, peremptorily 
directing the latter to capture and make over Ghasiti Begam and 

l In the printed Persian text ‘ Jakni,» which would apparently seem to bo 

a misreading or misprint for Qhakai, in Monghyr district, which would bo on 
the line of route. 

3 ‘ Khanti * or Contai is in Midnapur district. I think this must be a mis¬ 

print or misreading in the Pers. printed text, as Khanti does uot appear to 
lie on the line of ronte from Bihar to Bardwan ; probably Knndi is meant 

5 That is to say, D»»mudar river. 

* In Seiru-l-ilutal&erin, ‘ Amanah Begn- ' 
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Aminah Begam to Baqir Khan, as soon as the latter arrived. 
Ou the arrival of Baqir Khan at Jahangirnagar, Jasarat Khan 1 
was obliged to pass the necessary orders. The Begams were 
placed on a boat, which was taken ont some karoh from Jahangir¬ 
nagar and there sunk in the river. It is said that when the 
Begams were taken out to the boat, and became aware of their 
fate, they repeated their prayers, held the Holy Qorfln in their 
armpits, embraced each other, and then plunged into the river. 
0, Gracious God, what inhuman barbarity was this ! But at 
length, Sadiq Ali Khan also suffered retribution for it in bis own 
life-time. 8 

At this time a misunderstanding had set in between Sadiq Ali 
Khan and Khadim Hnsain Khan, on account of levy of revenue 
aud also of other matters. $adiq Ali Khan, resolving to expel 
and extinguish Khadim Husain Khap. plauned an expedition to 
Purniah. Khadim Hnsain Khan advancing with his troops from 
Purnifth, entrenched himself at Gandahgolab (Caragola) for fight¬ 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, news arrived that the Imperialists had 
besieged the fort of Azimabad (Patna), and were fighting with 
Ramnarain. Consequently, §adiq Ali Khan, abandoning his 
contemplated expedition to Purniah, set out for Azimabad. 
Khadim Husain Khan, not considering himself a match for 
him, set out for the Imperial Capital. From this (i.e., the south¬ 
ern) side of the Ganges, the army of Sadiq Ali Khan, and from 
that (i.e., the northern) side of the Ganges, Khadim Husain Khan 


1 To the oredit of Jaeirat Khan, Faujdar of Dacca or Jabingirnagar, it u 
related in the 8eir that he had declined to be a party to such a diabolical 
murder, and had offered to resign his post. It appears from the Seir Mir Jafar 
subsequently hoaxed Jasirat Oin, and induced the latter to make over 
Baqir KhSn the two Begams, on the plea that they would_ be safely lodged 
at Murshidabad, now that Minin had left that place for Bihar. . 

a That Mir Jafar aud his son, Miran, were despicable tyrants, is sufficient y 
attested by this diabolical marder. There i. nothing to match such rnhuman 
barbarity io the record of the much-abnaed Straja-d-daolah. See 
MutakAerin, Vol. II, p. 089. It appears Ammah Begam, before P 1 "”** * 
the riser prayed to God that Miran might meet with retribat,oa aud be tailed 
ty lightaiog for his barbaroos inhumanity ia causiag her aed her s.ster . death 
if is farther etated ia the Seir that Miraa wa. ta.ied by.ghta.ng.o .^ 
the same eight that Ghaeiti Begam and Ammah Begam (dngUar. j 

Khin Mahahat Jang, and wives of Shahamat Jang and He, bat Jang respeo 

tirelyi met with a watery grave ia the'river below Dacca. 
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marched up. And when news of the approach of Sadiq All 
Khan spread at Azimabad, the Imperialists raising the siege of 
the fort of Patna retired by the highway towards Munir. Sadiq 
All Khan, thus finding himself at leisure, crossed the river, and 
marched in pursuit of Khadim Husain Khan. Khadim Husain 
Khan marched forward with the swiftness of ligbtuiDg and wind, 
whilst Sadiq All Khan hotly pursued him from behind, making 
forced marches. At this juncture, a storm of wind and rain 
came on and disabled both the horsemen and the horses from 
action. Khadim Husain Khan reached the bank of a river, 1 to 
ford which was difficult, and to cross which without a ferry 
boat was impossible. The army of Khadim Husain Khan, like 
the Israelites of old, finding the river in front and the enemy in 
the rear, despaired of life. Finding all ways of escape cut off, 
Khadim Husain Khun of necessity flung his treasures and heavy 
baggages amongst his soldiers, and placiug his trust in his God and 
looking up to the Infallible Artist, looked out for supernatural 
help. The army of Sadiq All Khan, having had to march through 
mud and clay and being drenched through by a heavy shower 
of rain, were rendered unfit for fighting, and halted that day at a 
distance of 2 karoh from Khadim Husain Khan. In that the cup 
of the life of Khadim Husain Khan and his companions was yet 
not full to the brim, at midnight a lightning fell on Sadiq All 
Ithan, and killed him and his personal attendant. This mishap 
occurred in 1173 A.H. Khadim Husain Khan, thus getting 
providentially rescued from tho claws of certain death, marched 
away with the speed of lightning and wind, and went to tho 
Subah of Audh (Oudh). Rajballab 8 and other comrades of Sadiq 
Ali Khan rubbed the ashes of sorrow and anguish on their heads, 
and together with the English array retired to Azimabad. There 
they directed their attention towards the Imperial army, includ¬ 
ing the Emperor’s Mahratta Contingent, who were encamped at 
Hilsah, and commenced warfare. The Imperialists were again 
defeated, and the French General 8 who was in the company of 

1 This was the river Gandak, as would nppear from the description in the Seir. 

* Riijbnllab, a native of Dacca, was Pcshknr of Husain Quli Khan, whilst 
tho latter was Diwan of Rli ah am at Jang in Dacca. After Hus&iu Quli Khan’s 
death, Rajballab rose to be Diwnn of Sh&linmat Jang. He was continued in 
the same office under Alirnn. 

8 This was Mona. Las, as would appear from the Seir. 

49 
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the Emperor was captured, whilst Rajballa 1 ' followed up to Bihar. 
When the Imperialists marched towards Gya-Manpur and Earn* 
gar Khan fled to the hills, Rajballnb thought of returning. But 
at this moment, news arrived to the effect that Nawab Jafar All 
Khan was a prisoner, and that Nawab Qasim All Khan 1 had 
acquired the Subah of Bengal, ns will be related hereafter. The 
period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mir Muhammad Jafar All Khan 
lasted about three years. 

-o- 


NIZAMAT OF ALIJAH NAS!RU-L-MULK IMTIAZU-D- 
DAULAH QASIM ALT KHAN BAHADUR NASRAT JANG. 


Nawab Jafar Ali Khan had sent to Calcutta his kinsman, Mir 
Muhammad Qasim, 2 * * S who was a son of Nawab Imtiaz Khan, snr- 
named Khalis, to represent him at the Conference regarding the 
Administration and settlement of the apportionment of 10 annas of 
the revenue to Jafar Ali Khan and six annas to the English, and 
regarding the enjoyment of the office of Diwan by Jafar Ali Khan. 
On the death of Sadiq Ali Khan, the Army demanding their pay 
which had fallen into arrear for some years mutinied in a body, 
besieged the Nawab in the Chihil Satun Palace, and cut off 
supplies of food and water. In consequence, the Nawab wrote to 
Mir Muhammad Qasim Khan to the effect that the army had 
reduced him to straits for demand of arrear pay. Mir Muham¬ 
mad Qasim Khan, in concert with Jngat Set, conspired with 
the English Chiefs, and induced the latter to write to Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan to the effect that the mutiny of the army for 


1 Mir Qasim wns a son-in-law of Mir Jafar, who had conferred on the former 
theFaujdari of Porniah in addition to that of Hangpur. Mir Qasim went on 
some State business to Calcutta, and there mado an impression on Mr. Vansit- 

tart, who had now succeeded Clive as Governor of Calcutta. At this time, 

the pay of the army being in arrear, the latter besieged Mir Jafar in his 
palace. With the help of the English Council in Calcutta, Mir Qasim now 
became Nazim of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, in snpercossion of Mir Jafar, who 
had proved himself an incapable ruler. (See Scir , Vol. II, p. 695). Mir 
Qasim owed his installation chiefly to Mr. Vansittnrt, the Governor of Calcutta, 
and bis colleague in the Conncil, Mr. Hastings, both of whom went for the 
purpose to Mnrshidabad. Mir Jafar came to Calcutta and remained there 

under surveillance. 

S In the Seir, it is stated Mir Qasim wns a son of Syed Murtaza, who 
was a son of Imtiaz Kh an, surnamed Kh nlif. 
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demaud of pay wns a very serious matter, and that it was ad¬ 
visable that the Nawab abandoning the Fort should come down 
to Calcutta, entrusting the Fort and the Subah to Mir Muhammad 
Qasim Khan. 1 * * * * * * Mir Muhammad Qasim with full self-confidence, 
on attaining his aim, returned to Murshidahad. The English 
Chiefs leaguing with Mir Muhammad Qasim Khun brought out 
Nawab Jafar Khan from the Fort, placed him on a boat, and 
sent him down to Calcutta. Mir Qasim Khau entered the Fort, 
mounted the masnad of Nizamat, and issued proclamations of 
peace and security in his own name. He sent a message to Raj- 
ballab* to bring back the Emperor to Azimabad, whilst he himself 
afterwards set out for Azimabad, in order to wait on the Emperor, 
after attending to and reassuring his army, and making some 
settlement in regard to their arrears of pay. Leaving his uncle, 
Mir Turab All Khan, as Deputy Nazim in Murshidabad, Mir 
Qasim carried with himself all his effects, requisites, elephants, 
horses, and treasures comprising cash and jewelleries of the 
harem, and even gold and silver decorations of the Imambara, 
amounting to several lake in value, and bade farewell to the 
country of Bengal. After arriving at Monghyr, and attending 
to the work of strengthening its fortifications, 8 he marched to 

1 Mir Jaf&r proved himself thoroughly incapable. Id whatever light his 
character is viewed, he appears to have been maoh worse than the mneh. 
abused Siraja-d-daulah. Though much older than the latter, Mir Jafar was 
unquestionably inferior to the latter in qualities both of head and heart, 
As a general or an administrator, Sirlja-d-danlah was suporior to him, 
whilst as a man, Sirajn-d-daulah was much better than Mir Jafar or his 
infamous son, Miran. The Seir states that shortly after tho Revolution, 
even Mir Jafar’s old adherents sighed back for tho days of Siriju-d- 
daalah. Mir Jofar was oven incapable of retaining the friendships or 
attachments of his fellow-conspirators, Dulab Ram and Jngat Set. After as¬ 
cending the masnad of Nizamat, Mir Jafar gave himself up to pleasures 

and debaucheries, though he was an elderly man, and neglected State affairs 
which fell into confasion. Mr. Yansittnrt and Mr. Hastings contemplated at 

first that Mir Jafar shonld bo allowed to retain his titles and privileges as the 

Nazim of Bengal, whilst Mir Qosim should net as Administrator-Genoral or 

Regent on his behalf. In this arrangement, Mir Jafar refused to acquiesce, nnd 

so he was brought down a prisoner to Cnlcntta, whilst Mir Qasim was pro¬ 

claimed Naw&b Nazim of Bengal, Bihar, aud Orissa. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 605.) 

8 Rajballab was at this time in Patna in charge of Miran’s army, os Miran 
had been killed by lightning. 

8 From the Seir, Vol. II, Pore, text, p. 711, it oppears that Mir Qisim went 
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Aziraabad (Patna), in order to wait on the Emperor. Before 
Mir Qiisim’s arrival at Aziraabad, the Emperor had returned 
to that place, and the English going forward to receive him 
had accommodated His Majesty in their own Factory. 1 Sub¬ 
sequently, Qasim AH Khan also arrived, had the honour of an 
audience with the Emperor, and received from the latter the 
title of Nawab All Jah Na§iru-l-mulk Imtiazu-d-daulah Qasim Ali 
Khan Naarat Jang. But the officers of the Emperor marking 
some change in the conduct of Qasim Ali Khan marched back 
with the Emperor to Banaras, without giving any intimation 
thereof to the aforesaid Khan. 8 Nawab Qasim Ali Khan followed 


to Monghyr and resided there in 1175 A.H., after having finished his expedi¬ 
tions to Tirhnt, Shahabad. and Agimabdd, and after having left Rajah Naubat 
Rai as Depnty §nbadar of Patna, in place of Ramnariiin and Rajballab who 
were imprisoned. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 711). Two days every week, tho 
Nawab dispensed justice, attended personally to every State affair, and listen¬ 
ed patiently to the complaints and grievances of everyone, however humble 
his position, and did not permit corruption or bribery to thwart the course of 
justice. He paid assiduous attention to the happiness of his people and to tbo 
comfort of his army, which he placed in a highly efficient state. He was, 
however, a terror to enemies and wrong-doers, and his vigorous personality 
pervaded all affairs of the State. Friends and foes alike respected him, and 
even the English regarded him as a real power in the land, and not as a 
shadow like Mir Jafar. He respected learning and the loarned, and appre¬ 
ciated the company of scholars, savants, and saints. The one fatal mistake 
that he made was that he trusted implicitly the Armenian cut throat, Gurgan 
Khan, who was the generalissimo of hie Army and who was secretly bent 
on ruining him, and this one fatal mistake which embroiled him in a quarre 
with the English subsequently proved disastrous to his power. See 8eini-l- 


Uutakherin, Vol. II, p- 712. 

I It appears the English General, Mnjor Carnac, concluded a truce with tbo 
Emperor, established amicable relations with him, and induced the latter to 
come to Patna. At this time, the moves of the pawns on the political chess¬ 
board of India were quick and strange and inconsistent. Everyone was after 

his game of self-interest, regardless of traditions and of 8cnt ’ monts - ( C ° 
Seir, Vol. II, pp. 700, 703-704). At this time Ahmad Shah Abdal. had ag 
invaded India, defeated the Mahrattos, and instructed Shojau-d-daula 
Najibu-d-daulah and other Afghans to show allcgianco^to Emperor 
Alam who was his brother-in-law. (See Seir, Vol. II, p 706). 

t There docs not appear to be any authority for th« slatemeDt. It J 0 «ld 
appear that agreeably to the infection left by Ahmad ffl.h Abdah who. bad 
inflicted a ernahing defeat on the Mahrattaa Shuiaa.d.danloh Sah^r^ 
Oadb had come at the time to the border, of Oudb, to receive tho Emperor 
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them op to the coufines of Baksar and Jagadishpur, and after pillag¬ 
ing those places returned to Azimabad, halted at the residence 
of Ramnarain, and set himself to the work of administration of 
the affairs of that place. 1 

When Qasim AH Khan demanded from the English duties 
on their trade-goods, the latter refused to pay the same, and 
carried on their trade duty-free. 8 Nawab Qasim Ali Khan 

ghnh Alam and to escort him to Delhi/ to instal him on his ancestral throne. 
See Seiru-l-MutaMierin , Vol. II, pp. 705-706. 

I Important administrative changes transpired at this time. Nawab Mir 
Qasim called for accounts from Ramnarain, wbo was Depnty §ubadar of 
Bebar. Finding that Ramnarain had been guilty of malversation in respect 
of large amounts of tho public revenues, the Nawab dismissed him from office 
and threw him into prison, at tho same time confiscating all his treasures, 
ghitab Rai, who was RimnarSin’s colleague, was also suspected, and dismiss¬ 
ed by the Nawab, who took into his own hands the direct administration of 
Behar, retaining, however, Rajballab aa his Depnty there. Seo Seir, Vol. If, 
p. 707. Subsequently Rajballab was thrown into prison, his office being 
given to RSjah Naubat Rai, who was replaced shortly after by Mir Mehdi 
Khan. Gurgan Khan, an Armenian, was placed at the head of the Artillery ? 
and the Nawab placed implicit confidence in him. But as later events would 
shew, this Armenian proved a traitor. The Nawab employed a large num- 
her of spies, and thus kept himself well informed of everything that trans¬ 
pired. He also appointed Mir Mehdi Khan as Fanjdar of Tirhut, and 
Muhammad Tuqi Khan as Fanjdar of Birbhnm. 

* This was the beginning and ostensible cause of tho rupture between 
Nawab Qiisim Ali and the English. The Seir (Vol. II, p. 715), details these 
important events. In 1176 A.H., Mr. Henry Vansittart, then acting as Gov¬ 
ernor of the English East India Company in Cnlcotta, visited the Nawnb at 
Monghjr, and held a conference with him on various matters. The Nawab 
then told Mr. Vansittart that much trade passed through the country duty¬ 
free, as it was given out that it was on behalf of the English, that in conse¬ 
quence the State suffered a heavy loss, and that it was proper that duty should 
be levied on all suoh goods, except those particularly belonging to the English 
East India Company. BIr. Vansittart informed the Nawiib not to do any¬ 
thing in the matter in haste, but to wait till his return to Calcutta, when pro¬ 
per orders on the subject would bo passed by him and communicated to the 
Naw&b. The Nawab on the strength of this felt sanguine that his request 
would be complied with, and in tho meantime wrote to his Collectors (Amils), 
directing them to be vigilant in regard to permitting goods to pass duty-free, 
aod adding that full orders would be communicated to thorn hereafter. These 
Amils in some cases exoeeded their authority by stopping goods, with the 
result that several of them were imprisoned by Mr. Ellison, of tbe Patna Fac¬ 
tory, and by Mr. Batteson, of the Dacca Faotory, and sent to Calcutta. The 
Nawib, on hearing this, directed reprisals, and ordered the arrest of the goma*h+ 
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remitted thereupon the duties leviable from all the traders of 
BeDgal and Behar, and declared that so long as he failed to levy 
duties from the rich, he would hold back his band from doing so, in 
the case of the poor. Owing to this cause, and owing to some other 
matters, a misunderstanding set in between him and the English 
chiefs. The Nawab now hatched plans for exterminating them. 1 
At length, he formed the resolution of putting them all to the sword 
on one day. In pursuance of this plan, he sent despatches to his 
Deputies and Faujdars in Bengal to the effect that on a cer¬ 
tain fixed date everywhere, they should by means of treachery 
or violence massacre all the English residents. And after perso¬ 
nally giving peremptory injunctions to the Generals of his army 
to kill and caoture and pillage and plunder the English, he return¬ 
ed to Monghyr. And when on the day fixed, the army of Qasim 
All Khan prepared to discharge their commissioned task, a battle 


tas of the English, and remitted duties on all goods, explaining that when 
the goods of richer traders were to be exempt from duties, it would be inequit¬ 
able to levy duties on goods of poorer traders who contributed only a fraction 
to the State revenue. The Council in Calcutta sent Mr. Amy tt as their envoy to 
the Nawab to Monghyr to settle matters (p.720, Beir, Vol. H)« Mr - Vansittart 
also sent a friendly letter to the Nawab requesting the latter to concede the 
demand of the Council. The Nawab consulted his general, the Armenian 
Gurgan Khhn, who advised the Nawab not to listen to Mr. Yansittarts 
advice (p. 760, Seir, Vol. II). In the meantime, Gurgan Khan bad caused 
the flower of the Nawab’s Army to perish in a fruitless expedition for 
the conquest of Nepal (p. 717, Vol. 11, Beir.) The Nawab now solicited aid 
from Nawab Vizier Shujau-d-daulah and the Emperor i* order to repeH^ 
encroachments of the English (p. 718, Seir, Vol. II). The Nawab also wrote 
to his capable and loyal Faujdar of Birbbum, Muhammad Ta qi 
Jagat Set Mahtab Rai and bis brother, Maharaja Surupcljand, grand**, of 
Jagat Set Fatehchand, from MursJjidabad to Monghyr under proper^ 
Muhammad Taqi Khan accordingly sent them to Monghyr, where j 

ordered to reside under surveillance (p. 721, Seir, Vol. n )- “ ® an “* 

MrAmytt was coming to Monghyr, the Nawab sent Mir Abdullah and 

Urn Husain KMn (author of the Seir). who were intimate w.th Hr. lmj« 
go and receire him, and to enquire into the object of hi. .a»a See.8 , 

Vol. II, p-712). Mr. Amytt’s mission proved a failure (See Seir, Vol. , 

7 1 The Biyal’s account i, not quite accerate. What actually happened 
l a x * in the Seir, the author of which was an actor in these scenes. 

of the Patna Pactery, tn 
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ensued with the English army 1 . At length after successive on* 
slaughts, Nawab Qasim All JQjan’s army friumphed, 8 and engaging 

prepare for war, and the latter, without waiting for any declaration of war by 
the Coanoil, quietly concentrated all the available English regiments in bis 
Factory, and suddenly attacked the Fort at Patna The Nawnb’s garrison 
who were quite unprepared for such an attack, were surprised, and the 
Fort fell partially into the hands of the English, whose troops plundered the 
houses in the Fort. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 726). From Monghyr, reinforce¬ 
ments were hurried up by the Nawab, and with these reinforcements Mir 
Mehdi Khan. Nawab’s Deputy §ubadnr of Patna, vigorously assaulted the Fort, 
recaptnred it, also CA| tured the English Factory, when Mr. Ellison with Dr- 
Fullerton and other Englishmen and their troops fled to Ohapra and thenoe to 
the S&rju, whon they were taken prisoners by the Bengalee Ham Nidhi, Faujdar 
of Sar&n, and 8nmroo the Frenchman, and bronght to Monghyr, where they 
were thrown into prison. It was then (See Seir, Vol. II, p 727), that the 
Nawab sent despatches to all his Faujdars and generals, apprising them of the 
outbreak of hostilities between him and tho English, and directing them to put) 
to the sword the English, wherever found. Mr. Amytt was killed at Mursbi* 
dabad, in pursuance of the above order (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 727). The Riyot 
statement that the Nawab fixed a‘particular day’ for the massacre of tbe 
English, or that he instructed his officers to kill Englishmen by treachery- 
does not accord with the Seir’e version, which is more authoutio and reliable. 

1 It is not dear to which battle the Riyai refers here. As would appear 
from .the note ante, the first battle in which the Nnwab’s army triumphed 
was fought, in order to re-capture the Fort of Patna after the English had 
suddenly surprised it. It does not appear from the Seir'* account that 
on this viotory, the Nawab slew “ all the Englishmen, ” but what he did was 
that he apprised his officers of the outbreak of hostilities between him and 
tbe English, and directed the former to pnt the English to the sword wher¬ 
ever found. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 727). In pnrsnnnco of the above general 
order, Mr. Amytt was pnt to tbe sword at Murshidabad, and tbe Qnaimbazar 
factory was looted. (See Stir, Vol. II, pp. 727-728). Then the English 
Counoil assembled in Calcutta, and decided on war against the Nawab, and 
also proclaimed Mir Jtfar (who was in surveillance in Calcutta) as the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal (See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 708-769). In the meantime, the 
Nawib had directed his Fnnjdar of Birblmro (ilnl.mmmad Taqi Khan) to pre. 
pare for fighting with tbe English, and had sent his officers, Jafar Khan. 
Alam Khan and Shaikh Hnibatn-l-lah with others to re-inforce Muhammad 
Taqi IQiin. The above three officers proceeded to Murshidabad, took ammu- 
nitions and armaments from Syed Muhammad Khan, who was Deputy Nasim 
of Murshidabad at the time, and encamped at Plaasey and Katwab, whilst 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, with his army, proceeded from Birbhum to Katwah 
(See Seir, Vol. II, p. 728). 

* The only real victory that Mir Qisim appears*to have achieved over 
the English, was in his re-capture of the Fort of Patna. The Riyat's 
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in capturing and killing slew all the English, and plundered their 
factories. But Sadru-l-Haq Khan, Faujdar of Dinajpur, and the 
Rajah of Bardwan held baok their hands from this wretched work. 


account of these events is neither so detailed nor so Incid as that of the 
Beiru-l-MutaMerin, whose author Ghulam Husain Khiin was an actor in, or 
actual spectator of, most of these scenes. From the Seir, it appears that 
after the re-capture of Patna, the next battle between the English and the 
Nawab’s troops was fougbt at Katwah. The Nawab’s Faujdar of Birbhnm, 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, fought at this battle most gallantly, but his gallantry 
was of no avail, as Syed Mohammad lOian, Deputy Naaim of Mnrshidabid, 
failed, owing to jealousy that ho bore, to support him, and prevented Jafar 
Khan, Alam Khin, and Shaikh Haibatu-l-lah also from re-inforcing him. (See 
SHr, Vol. II, PP- 729 to 731). After this, the Engl - ih with Mir Jafar entered 
Mnrshidabfvd (Seir, Vol. II, p. 731). The news of the fall of his brave officer. 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, disconcerted the Nawab, who hurried up re-inforoe- 
ments under Sumroo, Malkar Armenian, and ABadullah, and direoted them to 
concentrate at Soti with the vanquished troops of Katwah. Major Adarog 
commanded the English army. At the battle of Snti, the Nawab’s troops 
were defeated, aud the English won the victory (See Seir, Yol. II, pp. 


732-733). 

On hearing of the defeat at Suti, the Nawab sent his Begams and ohildren 
to the fort of Rohtas, whilst he himself sot ont with his general, the Arme¬ 
nian Gurgin Khan, to re-inforce his army that was now concentrated on the 
banks of the Adlma nalla, a stream taking its rise from the hills north of 
Hajmahal and flowing to the Ganges. This position was considered to be of 
strategio importance and impregnable, as it was accessible by only one seoret 
passage. (See Seir, Yol. II, p. 734). On 24th Muharram in 1177 A.H., in 
the night, the Nawab marched ont from the Monghyr Fort. Suspecting trea¬ 
chery from his officers as well as from his prisoners, and his suspicion being 
fanned by the Armenian Gurgin KhSn, the Nawab before leaving Monghyr 
killed his prisoners, namely, Rajah RSmnarain, the quondam Naib $ubadar of 
Behar Rajah Riijhallab, the quondam Diwan of Nawib ghahamat Jang, 
Rai Rnian Umed Ram, Rajah Fateh Singh, Rajah Buniad Singh (zemindar of 
Tikari), Shaikh Abdullah, as well as others. The Nawab caused Ramnnra.n 
to be thrown into the river below Monghyr fort with a pitcher filled with 
Band tied to his neck. Gurgin Khan, not satisfied with this work of butchery, 
incited the Nawab to kill also his English prisoners, consisting of Mr. Elison 
and Dr Fullerton and others of the Patna Factory. The Nawab, however, 
refused to kill them and placed extra guard on them. Kamgnr E?an Mum 
also joined the Nawab, who was encamped at the (Jhampanagar nalla 
hnb was sent away to Birbhum by the traitor, Gurgin Eian. {Sen, Vol. 
II p 735 ). At this time, Mir Rnjn-d-din, son of the late Nawab Ha. 
yrito of Purniab, deserted Mir Qwim’s army, proceeded to Parmab, and 

Ta. himself its master, and opened correspondence with Mir Jafar K£»n 

n. p. 736). At Adhuo, tho MM troop. 


I 
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When Nawab Qasim Ali Khan made his entry into Monghyr, 
he summoned to his presence all the officers of the Nizamat of 

were wont for some time to sally ont in the night by the Becret passage, 
aud to do havoc amongst English troops. Once they went so far as 
to attack Mir Jafar Khan’s Camp, Mir Jafar Khan having come to Adhoa 
with the English army. Mir Jafar was about to ran away, whon the 
English army re-inforoed him. The English were throwu into consternation 
by these dostrnctive night-attacks, and were at a loss to find out the passage 
by which the Nawdb's troops approached the English entrenchments. At 
this time, an English soldier who had long ago left the English army and 
taken service under the Nawiib, informed the English army of the secret 
passage (Seir, Vol. II, p. 737), and undertook to guide them to the Nawnb’s 
entrenchments at Adhaa. With the help of this man, Colonel Goddard, with 
an English regiment, moved to the Nawdb’s entrenohment in the night. The 
Xftwdb’s array wore in a false sense of security, fauoying the position impreg¬ 
nable, and thinking that the secretpaseage to it was unknown to the English. 
The Nawab's army under Aeadullah Khan, the Frenchman Samroo, the 
Armenians, Malkar and Antony, were surprised by this night-attack of 
the English and defeated ( Seir , Vol. II, p. 738), and dispersed on 26th 
Safar, 1177 A.H. On the second or third day, the news of this disaster 
reached the Nawdb, who now moved to the Monghyr Fort. After halting there 
two or three dnys, he left that place with Gurgin Khan and others, placing 
the Fort in charge of one Arab Ali Khan, a yroteae and creatnfe of Gurgin 
Khan, and reached the Rohua n alia. At this time, a leading nobleman 
named Ali Ibrahim Qian counselled the Nawab to release the English pri¬ 
soners, named Messrs. Etiaon, Jee, and Luslungton and others, or at least to 
send their wives by boat to Major Adame. The Nawab referred Ali Ibrahim 
Qian to Gargin Khan, the Aimenian evil genius of the Nawiib. The Arme¬ 
nian said no boats were available, and refused to listen to the humane counsel 
of Ali Ibrahim Khan. On the way, Gargin Khan was hacked to pioces with 
the sword by some horseman, whose pay was in arrear. The Nawab moved 
from Kolinn n alia to Barh, where Jagat Set and his brother Sarnpchand were 
put to the sword nnder Nawab’s orders. From there the Nawab moved to 
Patna, where he received news that Arab Ali Khan, commandant of the 
Monghyr Fort, and a creature of Gurgin Khan, had accepted a bribe from the 
English, and treacherously made over the Fort to the latter. (Scir, Vol. II 
!>. 741). The Nawab was oxnsperated ; he was filled with suspicion, and his 
annoyance knew no bounds, lie ordered the Frenchman, Sumroo, to kill the 
English prisoners. This Sumroo, though of one religion with the English 
prisoners, willingly accepted this murderouB errand, and on the night of the 
last day of Rabi-al-Awal, U77 A.H., he shot down the English prisoners, who 
were lodged at the time in the house of the late Hnji Ahmad, brother of Malia- 
biu Jang. That honse has sinco become the English burial-ground in Patna 
(See Scir, Vol. II, p. 739). None escaped except Dr. Fullerton (Seir, Vol. II 
p. 710). The Nawab accused Dr. Fullerton of treachery, which tho lutter 

50 
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Beugal, and aet himself to the «/ork of administering the several 


disavowed. The Nawab then spared his life. Dr. Fnllerton subsequently 
escaped to Hajipnr and joined the English army there (Seir, Yol. II, p. 741). 
The English next invaded Patna, and stormed the fort there (Seir, Yol. II, 
p. 742). The Nawab now crossed the Karamnassa river, and entered the terri¬ 
tory of Nawab-Vizier SVjnjan-d-danlah. (Seir, p. 743). The Nawab (Mir 
Qasim) now met the Nawab-Vizier Shujau-d-daulah and the Emperor nenr 
Allahabad, and induced them to help him in driving out the English from 
the $ubahs of Behar and Bengal (Seir, Yol. II, p. 745). The Emperor, the 
Nawab-Vizier and the Nawab now marched to Benares where they enoamped 
for some time, in order to invade Behar (p. 746 Seir). Dreading the approach 
of the Nawab-Vizier Shujau-d-daulah, the English with Mir Jafar, who had 
gone in pursuit of Mir Qasim, now retired from Baksar towards Pntna. 
Shujau-d-daulah with his huge army and with Mir Qnsim now overtook the 
English near Phulwari (p. 749, Seir, Yol. II). There were skirmishes, follow- 
ed by a battle in which the English nrmy reeled, but the result was indecisive, 
owing to absence of concerted action between Mir Qasim and .Shujau-d-daulah 
(pp. 749-750, Seir, Vol. II). At the same time, Mir Mehdi Khan, who had 
before fought so bravely for Mir Qiisim and re-captured the Patna Fort from 
the English, now deserted his old master, Mir Qasim, and joined the English 


(p. 750, Seir, Yol. II). 

The Nawab-Vizier with Mir Qasim now retired to Baksar (Sexr pp.7ol). At 
this time, from the English side, Dr. Fnllerton used Ghulam Hnsain Khan, the 
author of the Seir. as a spy. and wrote .o him to induce the Emperor to g«e 
his support to the English, and to withhold his support of the Nawab^z e 
fp 751 Seir, Vol. II). Ghulam Husain Khan and his father Hedait A1. K£«» 
who held jagin at Hus.inabad in Monghyr strict, held a pedlar P"*™ 
at tho time. They professed friendship both for Dr. Fullerton and be En^ 
,i.h, and also for Mir QMm and the Nawib-Vizier. They’Were, »i hmg. to 
all men, and enjoyed friendship nod indnonce amongst both the host, 
parties. They opened secret correspondence with the Emperor, and mdneed 
the latter to give his moral sopport to the English (p. 751, Seir, o • 
conference Z now held between Ghni.m Hnsain Khtn who 
role of an English spy and between Major Carnao, Dr. Fnll 
t f - n A a reulv was sent through Ghulam Hosain Khan and oth P 

to the Emperor. In the meantime, Shujau-d-daulah fell out with M,r 
, 7621 Mir Qasim now assumed the garb of a faqv, but was • 

tbn inTZalperpetrator of the Frlch'In 

and was paid up and dmcharged by the latter «« ^ ammQD - tion of 

took service under §iiu]ao- - anla^ ^ The NftW - ab . vizier 8 hamo- 

bis old master, l >r peop , ede80rfc ed the latter, except 

lossly imprisoned Ins refng Q J> who clung to his old 

his ono old brave and loyal office Ah Ib a ’ when 

raMter with a fidelity uncommon m those treach-rou 
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Provinces. And summoning to Monghyr, one hy one, the Rai 

d-daulah spoke ill of Mir Qasim, and wondered why All Ibrahim Khan clung 
to Mir Qasim, in spite of the latter speaking ill of All Ibrahim, the latter 
returned a manly and dignified answer which brought tears even to the eyos 
of the mean Nawab-Vizier. All Ibrahim said : 1 To my knowledge, I have not 

been guilty of any dereliction in duty to my master (Mir Qasim), except 
that after the events at Patna, whilst his other officers counselled him to go to 
the Dakhin, and secure support of the Mahrattas, I alone insisted on Mir 
Qnsim to Beek shelter with you, the Nawab-Vizier, and with the Emperor ! 
(p. 757, Vol. II,. Seir.) At this time, M«jor Munro, commander of the English 
array in Patna, wrote through Dr. Follerton to Ghulnm Husain lOian, the 
author of the Seir, to use his influence in acquiring the Fort of Rohtas for 
the English. Ghnlain Husain IQjan tampered with Mir Qasim’s commandant 
Rfijnh Sahmel, aud induced the latter to make over the Fort of Rohtas to 
Captain Goddard of the English army (p. 758, Seir, Vol. II). Mir Jafar 
now returned to Murshidabad, where ho died (Seir, Vol. II, pp. 758 759), 
on 14th §haban, 1178. Mir Jafar before setting out for Calcntta had left 
his brother, Mir Mohammad Kazim Khan, as Deputy Nazim of Patna, with 
Dhiraj Nnrain (Kamuaiain's brother) as Diwan under the latter. Mir Jafar 
appointed Nondo Kumar as his Diwan (p. 759, Scir t Vol. II), and imprisoued 
Muhammad Kiza Khan, Deputy Nazim of Dacca (Jahangirnagar), who was 
son-in-law of Rabia Begam and Ataullah Khan Sabat Jang. From fear of the 
prestige and power of Shujau-d-daulah and from fear of the odium they 
would incur by engaging in a war with the Emperor, both Mir Jafar and the 
English seriously contemplated patching up a peace with the Nawab-Vizier 
and th© Emperor, leaving to them the Behar Provinces, and stipulating to 
pay them a fixed revenue for Bengal (p. 760, Vol. 11, Seir). This was, however, 
not to be, owing to the Nawab-Vizier’s ambition which would accept of no 
compromise, bnt aimed at an exclusive domination over the whole Empire. 
Whilst Mir Jafar was yet alive in Calcutta, Major Munro succeeded Major 
Carnac in the command of the English army, and was ordered in $afar 1178 
A.H., to proceed to Baksar to fight with the Nawab-Vizier &hnjaa-d-dauloh, 
who was offensive in his correspondence with the English Council in Calcutta.' 

Tho Nawab-Vizier and his army were in a sense of false security and were 
immersed in pleasures, frivolities and amusements, as if they had come for a 
picnic. On Major Munro's arrival, the Nawab-Vizier with his army hurriedly 
took np a position on the north-west of a jhil or marshy sheet of water. The 
English army rested on the south-east of the jhil. The Nawib-Vizier posted 
Sumroo and Madak with eight guns and eight regiments of Mir Qisim to 
cover his front. The Nawab-Vizier’s army was composed of three wings. 
The right wing was commanded by tho Nawib-Vizier himself, his centre was 
commanded by Shuja Quli Khan with six thousand Mughal troops, and his 
left wing was under the command of R5jah Beni Bahadur, Nawab-Vizier’s 
Deputy Subadar in Oudh and Allahabad. The left flank of the left wing 
rested on the banks of the Ganges. The battle opened with a cannonade, 
* h,Ch WaS hnM 7 kept upon both side*, and which did its destructive work 
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on both sides. Then the Nawib-Vizier with his Mughal and Duranian troops 
made a flanking sally from towards the right of his own .artillery, assaulted 
Major Munro’e cavalry and camp, and worked havoc in the English army. 
From the brisk cannonade kept up by Madak and Sumroo, and from the 
repeated assrf&lts of the Nawab-Vizier, the English army was hard-pressed. 
Major Munro grasping the crisis and finding a frontal attack impossible, 
owing to the muddy jhil lying in front of him, quickly detached a corps under 
Cuptain Nau to make a flanking movement from the side of the river, in 
order to attack the Nawab-Vizier’s left wing, commanded by Rajah Beni 
Bahadur. This corps approached slowly, and reached the plain of the ruins 
amidst which Rajah Beni Bahadur’s troops lay. Shaikh Ghulam Qadir and 
other ShaiUi Zadas of Lucknow who formed the van of Rajah Beni Bahndur’s 
army, stood with guns behind (wwall amidst those ruins. The English regi¬ 
ments slowly and circumspectly, without disclosing themselves, crept up to 
the summit of the wall, and it was only when they rolled down stones on the 
heads of the Rajah’s troops that rested behind the wall at its foot, that these 
woke up from their slumber. It was only then that Shaikh Ghulam Qadir 
and his kinsmen and followers came to know of the arrival of the English 

regiment, and rose up to Before, however - those §b ai ^ 8 could arraDge 

their force in fighting array, the English regiment commenced firing their 
muskets, and killed Ghulam Qadir and his kinsmen, whilst others fled At this 
time Rajah Beni Bahadur asked Ghalib Khan, a notable of Delhi, whafc 
course he was to follow. Ghalib IQiau answered that if the Rajah cared for 
his honour, he must die fighting, or else must run away. Then for a t,me 
the Rajah engaged in fighting, but shortly after ehang.ng h,s mind, and pre¬ 
ferring not to die, ran away. In the meantime, hearmg the booming 
canons by the English regiment on the heads of Shaikh Ghnlsai ' *" 

Rajah Beni Bab.dnr, Shnje Q„li Khan's jealousy was aroused end fancying 
thit the booming proceeded from the Rajah's army, and that the Rajah wen 
soon achieve the bonoor of a victory, without stopping to enqmre into the 
matter, he forthwith s.llied out of bis position, advanced acres. S.mr«' and 
Madak who in consequence had to suspend their cannonade, and waded 
rXiiif fail of mud. The English artiHery from front new quicken 
their cannonade, and Shnja Quli Khin and his soldier. jeleMly ^ 
their lives, having lost the cover of their own artilleiy. Ihe British reg. 

or otrated through the entrenchments of Rajah Beni Bahadur w o 
Z and SSL??:ling of the Nawib-Visier, a, the ground between wae 
, ’ , , V. v + ,j 0 foolish and disastrous iorward movement o §_ ] 

Theu y .be Nawl-Virier's army reeied and broke the Nawab- 

11 Kntrlish troops, commenced plundenng h,s tents, uv V 
" rJSSTin the hands of the Nawab-Vizier had been released one day 

TeTore C hile, an, after the battle fled to Benares. (See dew, VI. * 

pp. 761*763). 
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Jagat Set Mahtab Rai, Rajah Sarup Qband (Jagat Set’s brother), 
the Zamindars of Dinajpur, Nadiah, Khirahpar, 1 Birbhum, and 
Rajshahi, <tc., and Dulal Rai, Diwan of Bhujpur, Fatih Singhi 
tiie Rajah of Tikari, koh of Rajah Snndar, and Ramnarain, De¬ 
puty' Governor of the Subnli of Azimabad, Muhammad Magum, 
and ManshI Jagat Rai and others, the Na.wab threw them into 
prison. And after strengthening the Fort of Monghyr, the Nawab 
sent a large army to Bengal. In the vicinity of Rajmahal, on the 
banks of the river Adhuah, he reviewed his army, and sent des¬ 
patches to the Faujdars and the Deputy Nazim of Bengal, direct¬ 
ing and instructing them peremptorily to fight with the English 
Amongst them, Shaikh Hidayitn-l-lah,* Deputy Fanjdar of Nadiah 
with a large army, Jafar Khan, and A lam Khan, Commandant oi 
tlie Turkish bodyguard of the Nawab, swiftly advanced to Katwah» 
to fight. From the other side, the English army proclaiming 
Nawab Jafar Alt Khan as Silbadar of Bengal, and taking him in 
their company advanced to fight, and at a distance of two ka*oh 
entrenched itself at Dainhat.® On the 3rd of the month of Muhar- 
ram, both the armies arraying themselves for battle kindled the 
fire of warfare. The army of Qasim All Khan, after the fall of 
a number of men whose moment for death had arrived, being de¬ 
feated, fled to PalasI (Plassey) to Muhammad Taqi Khan, Faujdar 
of Birbhum. After two or three days, when the army of Bengal 
had collected together, the English Generals arrived pursuing them. 

This decisive victory at Baksar in 1764 (more than the battle of Plaasey) 
gave the English a firm foothold in Bengal, as a Ruling Power. It was soon 
followed by the Emperor §hah A lam’s grant of the Ditoani of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa to the English in 1765. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 773). 

The English stipolated to pay annnally twenty-foor lakhs to the Emperor oo 
account of the Revenue of the above three Subahs. 

In this note, I have thought fit to summarise the evonts as narrated in 
the Seiru-UMutokhcrin, a contemporary record, the author whereof was oithor 
an actor in, or a spectator of, the many scenes enacted in those times. The 
note is long, but I have thought fit to give it, in order to follow the deve¬ 
lopment of the many important and stirring evonts that at length culminated 
in the transfer of the Ruling Power in Bengal from Moslem into English 
hand-. 

1 Probably a misreading or misprint in tne printed Peraian text for 
Kharakpur. 

* In the flsir, his name is mentioned as Shaikh Haibata-Mah. (See Setr, 
Vol. II, p. 728, and n. ante ). 

e This most be the name of a market-place in Katwah itself. 
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Muhammad Taqi Khan, with a large army, advanced to fight, bu 
fell on being wounded with a gun-shot. His army being defeated, 
retired to Murshidabad. Syed Muhammad ©an, who held the 
office of Deputy Nazim of Bengal after the departure of Mir 
Turab All Khun for Monghyr, tame out of the City of Murghi- 
dabad with the troops at hand, and entrenched himself at ©una- 
Kbali. But when the news of the approach of the English army 
arrived, his troops (many of whom had already receivedwounds in 
their fightings with the English) without engaging in battle and 
without firing, their guns and muskets abandoned their entrench¬ 
ments, and fled to Suti. The army of Qasim All ©an arrived 
at Suti, where Sumroo the Frenchman, with other Generals and 
troops, was already from before. But the English not abandoning 
their pursuit followed them up, and a great battle ensued at Suti. 
In that the star of Nawab Qasim All Khan’s luck was waning, and 


the fortune of the English was in the ascendant, after severe fight¬ 
ing, in this battle also the English triumphed. The army of 
Nawab Qasim All Khan, unable to stand the cannonade of the 
•English artillery, were defeated, and retired to the banks of the 
Adhuah nalla , which was their camping ground from before. 
There all the troops of the Nawab collected together, and renewed 
fighting. At length, many of the Generals of Nawab Qasim All 
Khan’s army, including Gurgin Khan, Commander of the Nawab’s 
Artillery corps, as well as others, conspired with the English. 
The English, thus freed from anxiety, made a night-attack, and 
broke the Nawab’s army, which fled. A severe defeat was thus 
sustained by the Nawab. The defeated army in a worsted con¬ 
dition retreated to Monghyr. Nawab Qasim Ali ©an, on receiv- 
incr news of this defeat, lost heart, and was thrown into consterna- 
tion. In view of the disloyalty and treachery of the traitors who 
had e&ten his salt, the Nawab felt himself unequal for a contest, 
and abandoning all ideas of warfare he set out lu . an J“ 10 ^ 8 
mood for Azimabad. The Nawab now killed Gurgin ©an on 
account of hi., treachery, and also slew Jagat Set and hie brother 
who were the plotters of this treacherous conspiracy, and who had 
sent out secret messages inviting Jafar Ah Khan and the Chns 
tian English and whose treasonable correspondence had been 
intercepted. The Nawab a,so hilled other Zamindars, Ac who 
r r; were iu prison, and each of whom was unrivaU d n 
his day for hatching plots and intngnes. After arrival 
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Azimabad, there, too, not finding himself secure, the Nawab sent 
his Begams to the Fortof Rohtas, whilst he himself proceeded to 
the Sabah of Oudh to the Yaziiul-Mulk Nawab Shujau-d-daulah 
Bahadur. There also he fell out with the Nawah-V.zier, who 
confiscated much of his treasures. From thence departing, the 
Nawab retired to the hills, and in those tracts he lingered some 
years in various mishaps, and at length died. 1 


NIZAMAT FOR THE SECOND TIME OF JAFAR ALl 

EHAN BAHADUR. 

After Qasim AH Khan’s defeat, the English Chiefs again placed 
Nawab Jafar All Khan on the masuad of the Nizamat of Bengal. 
Ten annas of the revenue of the Provinces were allotted to the 
Euglish for their service as Diwan, whilst six annas of the same 
were held by Nawab Jafar All Khan. This time also for a period 
of three years, after displaying great feebleness in his Nizamat, 
in the year 1178 A.H., Nawab Jafar All Khan died. The English 
Chiefs placed on the masuad of Nizamat his son, Najrnu-d-daulah, 8 
and appointed Nawab Muljammad Riza Khan Bahadur Muzaffar 
Jang to the office of Naih Nazim (Deputy Nazim). Najmu-d-daulah, 
after sitting on the masuad of Nizamat for two years, passed to 
the regions of eternity. After Najnau-d-daulah s death, his youn¬ 
ger brother, Saifu-d-danlah 8 succeeded to the mas7iad of Nizamat, 
whilst Nawab Muzaffar Jang continued to hold the office of Naib 
Nazim. Saifu-d-daulah after holding the Nizamat for two 
years died of small-pox ; and another brother of his, Muburiku- 
d-danlah, succeeded to tbe masnad of Nizamat. The English 
Chiefs removing Nawab Muhammad Riza Khan Muzaffar Jang 
from the office of Deputy Nazim, have fixed sixteen laks 4 of rupees 
as an annual allowance for the Nazira. This amouut the English 
pay each year. The English have now acquired domination over the 


l For some time, Mir Qasim stayed in the Rohilla country, subsequently 
left Uterjjhanaidi (the Afghan tract) and proceeded to the country of the 
Rana Gahad; theuce he proceeded to Rojpntana, wheuce again ho moved to 
the trnct between Agra and Delhi, where he died in distress. Seo Seiru-l- 
Mutatherin, Vol. Ill, p. 933. 

* See Seiru-l’Zfutak&erin, Vol. II. p. 771. 

® See Seiru-l-MutakAcrin, Vol. II, p. 776. 

* In the 8eir, “ twenty-four lakhs,” Seir Vol. II, p. 781. 
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three Subahs, and have appointed Ziladars 1 (District Officers) at 
various places. They have established in Calcutta the Kbalisah 
Kachari (the Court for Crown-lands), make assessments and col¬ 
lections of revenue, administer justice, appoint and dismiss Amils 
(Collectors of revenue), and also perform other functions of the 
Nizaraat. And up to the date of the completion of this History, 
namely 1202* A.H., corresponding to the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Emperor Shah Alam, the sway and authority of the 
English prevail over all the three Subahs of Efengal, Behai-, and 
Orissa. 

1 The English divided the country into six Zillahs, viz.: (1) Zillah Calcntta; 
(2) Zillah Bardwan ; (3) Zillah Rnjshahye-Murshidabiid ; (4) Zillah Jahangir- 
nagar (or Dacca); (5) Zillah Dinajpur; (6) Zillah Azim&bad (or Patna); and 
appointed English Zillahdara to each Zillah with a Council. See 8eir, Vol. II, 
pp. 782-783. 

* That is, 1788 A.C. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DESCRIBING THE DOMINATION OF THE ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANS IN THE PROVINCES OF THE DAKHIN 
AND BENGAL, AND CONTAINING TWO SECTIONS. 


SECTION I.—DESCRIPTIVE OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
PORTUGUESE AND FRENCH CHRISTIANS, Ac., IN 
THE DAKHIN AND IN BENGAL. 

Be it not bidden from the bright hearts of the bankers of the 
treasure of History ami the appraisers of the jewel of Chronicles, 
that the Jewish and Christiau communities, before the advent of 
Islam, used to come to many ports of the Dakhin, like Malabar, 
Ac., for trading purpose by the sea-route, and after acquiring 
familiarity with the people of that country, they settled down in 
some of the towns, erected houses with gardens, and in this 
manner dwelt there several long years. When the planet of 
the Muslim faith rose, and the bright effulgence of the Muslim 
sun shone on the East and the West, gradually, the countries of 
Hindustan and the Dakhin were recipient of (he rays of the moon 
of the Muhammadan faith, and Muslims commenced visiting those 
countries. Many of the kings and rulers of those parts embraced 
the Islamic religion, whilst the Rajahs of the ports of Goa, 
Dabil, and Jabul, Ac., like Muhammadan rulers, gave Musalman 
emigrants from Arabia quarters on the sea-shores, and treated 
them with honour and respect . 1 In consequence, the Jews and the 

1 See Hnnter’s History of British India) Yol. I, p, 5s9. Writes Dr. Hun¬ 
ter : “ The Saracen Arabs who under the conquering impulse of Islim next 
seized the countries of the Indo-Syrian route (632-651 A.D.) soon realised its 
value. They were a trading not less than a fighting race, and Bussorah and 
Baghdad under the Caliphs became the opulent headquarters of the Indian 
trade." The Saracens conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia, 682-651 A.D. In 
a footnote to p. 28 of the above History, Dr. Hunter refers the reader for 
51 
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Christians burnt in the fire of envy and malice. And when the 
Kingdoms of the Dakhin and Gujrat became subject to the Musal- 
man Emperors of Dehli, 1 and Islam became powerful in the king¬ 
dom of the Dakhin, the Jews and the Christians placed the seal of 
silence on the door of their tongues, and ceased to utter words of 
enmity and hatred. Subsequently in the year 900 A.H., weakness 8 
and decay set in iu the kingdom of the Dakhin. At that time, 
the Portuguese Christians, on behalf of the king of their own 
couutry, were directed to build forts on tho sea-shores of India. 

an account of the Jewish trade with the East to an ortiole on ‘The Jews 
under Rome’by Lieut.-Col. Conder. Again says Dr. Hunter (p. 45): “The 
trading colony of Arabs at Canton included at tho beginning of the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D., an uncle of Muhammad the Prophet.” Again in p. 46, says Dr. 
Hanter: “ It was a commercial dispute that brought about the first Masai- 
man conquest of an Indian Provinco. In 711 A.D., Kasim led a naval ex¬ 
pedition against Sindh, to claim damages for the ill-treatment of Arab mer¬ 
chantmen and pilgrims near the month of the Indus iu their voyage from 
Ceylon. During the following centuries the Indian Ocean became an outly¬ 
ing domain of Islam. The Arab geographers mapped the course from the 
Persian Gulf to China into ‘ seven sens, ’ each having a name of its own, and 
with the Arab-Chinese harbour of Garapuaon their eastern limit. Abnl Feda, 
the princely geographer of the fourteenth century (1273-1331) mentions 
Malacca os the most important trading place between Arabia and China, the 
common resort of Moslems, Persians, Hindus, and the Chinese. Colonies of 
Arabs and Jews settled in an early century of our era on the southern Bom¬ 
bay coast, where their descendants form distinct communities at the present 
day. The voyages of Sinbad the Sailor are a popular romance of the Indian 
trade under the Caliphs of Baghdad, probably in the ninth century A.D.” 
From the above it is clear that India, including Bengal, was within the sphere 
of the commercial influence of the Saracen Arabs, from about the very dawn 
of Islam. 

1 The first Musalmau conquests in the Dakhin were made in the reign of 
Jallaln-d din Khilji, Emperor of Delhi, through the military genius of his 
nephew, Alau-d-din Khilji. See Tarikh-i-Firtu Shabi, p. 170, and n. 2, ante, 

P a “ In 1564, Vijayanagar finally went down before the Moslems in the 
field of Talikot after an existence of 4* centuries. The Bahmam dynasty 
formed from the coalition of the Musalman adventurers in the fourteenth 
century, began to break up in 1489, and by 1525, its disintegration was com- 
nlete The Portuguese arrived just as this once powerful kingdom was evo.v- 
ing itself throogh ietemecine war ieto the Fire Unsalmle 
India. At the time (1498, when Vasco da Gama landed in India) the Afgha. 
sovereignty in Northern India was dwindling to a vanishing point. See U r. 
Hnnter’s History of British India, Vol. I, PP* 101-102. 
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In the year 904 A.H., four ships of the Portuguese Christians 1 
came to the ports of Qandrinah 8 and Kalikot, and the Portuguese 
after ascertaining thoroughly the state of affairs 8 of the sea-board 
sailed back. Aed the next year, six Portuguese ships arrived at 
Kalikot,* and the Portuguese disembarked, and mado a prayer to 
the ruler of that place, who was called Samri, to prevent the Musal- 
mans from trading with Arabia, urging that they (the Portuguese) 
would yield him more profit than the Musalmaus. The Samri did 
not listen to then- prayer. But the Christians commenced molesting 
the Musalmans in mercantile business, so that the Samri 5 becom¬ 
ing enraged ordered the former’s slaughter and massacre. 
Seventy leading Christians were slain ; whilst the rest getting into 
sloops sailed out to save themselves, and alighted near the town 
of Kuchin, 6 the ruler whereof was on terms of hostility with the 

I Covilham, the first Portuguese explorer in India, Btayed some time on tho 
Malabar ooaat (having come there from Aden on an Arab ship), in 1487. 
Vasco da Gama reached Calient on May 20th, 1498. See Dr. Hunter’* His- 
tory, Yol. 1, pp. 87-88. 

i The European form of Qandrinah is, I guess, Conlon or Cahcoulan. For 
Conlon, Calicoulan, Cochin, Calicut, see the map at p. 96, of the above His- 
tory. Ibn-i-Batutah (1304-1377) mentions Qoilon and Calicut amongst the 
five ohief ports that he had seen. Seo p. 48, n. 2 of the above History. 

8 Dr. Hooter states that at the time the Malabar ohiefe were tolerant of 
the religions of the many nations who traded nt their ports. Abu Znid when 
mentioning the foreign colonies records that the king allows each sect to fol¬ 
low its own religion (Aba Zaida-l-IIasan or SIraf translated in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s History of India). Manichaoans, Musalmins, Jews, and Christians 
wore alike welcome nt the Malabar ports. Not only Jows from the earlier 
times (from 6th century B.C.) and ‘ St. Thomas Christians, ’ from 68 A.D., 
but also Arab traders (Moplahs) both in pre-Islamio and Islamic times were 
settled on the Malabar coasts. (See Dr. Hunter's History, Yol. I, pp. 98-100). 

4 The Zamorin of Calicut received the Portuguese graoiously. But the 
foreign Arab merchants, then the most powerful community at his port, per¬ 
ceived that the new ocean-route must imperil their ancient monopoly by 
way of the Bed Seo. They accordingly instigated tho court officials to in¬ 
trigues which nearly ended in a treacherous massacre, p. 103, Hunter’s History, 
Yol. I. The Riyaz's eocount would however shew that tho provocation came 
from the side of the Portuguese, who came with a crusading spirit. (See 

p. 101, ibid). 

6 In English histories, he is called the ‘ Zamorin, which is the European 
form of the Tamil Samuri, meaning ' son of the Sea. ’ Seo Hunter’s History 
of British India, Vol. I, p. 96, n. 1. 

6 Or Coohin. From Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 103, it would appear'Da 
Gama denartod from Calicut, and for some time stopped at Oannauore. 
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Samri. There they obtained permission to build a fort, and with¬ 
in a short time they erected quickly a small fort, and dismantling a 
mosque which stood ou the sea-shore they built on its site a 
church. 1 And this was the first fort which the Christians erected 
in India. In the meanwhile, the inhabitants of the port of 
Kanor also leagued with them. The Christians erected a fort also 
there. Being freed from anxiety, the Christians commenced a 
trade in pepper and ginger, and obstructed* others from trading 
therein. Consequently, the Samri advancing with his forces slew 
the son of the king of Kuchin, and ravaging that province returned. 
The successors of the slain ruler collecting again a force raised 
the standard of sovereignty, re-populated the province, and under 
the advice of the Ferengis 8 placed a flotilla of galleys in the 
sea. And the ruler of Kanor also similarly fitted out a flotilla of 
boats. The Samri, getting enraged at this, bestowing all his 
treasures ou the army, twice or thrice advanced with his forces 
against Kuchin. 4 At every time, the Portuguese helped Kuchin, 

1 In 1500 King Emmanuel of Portugal sent a fleet of thirteen abipB under 
Pedro Alvarez Caleral, who was well received by the Zamorin,and established 
a factory on shore at Calient for purchase of spices. He captured an Arab 
vessel and a Moslem vessel. The Arab merchants were ronBed to indig¬ 
nation, and sacked the Portuguese factory at Calicut, slaying the chief agent 
and fifty-three of his men. Caleral retaliated by burning ten Arab ships, 
and sailed down to Cochin, burning two more Calicut vessels on bis way. 
Caleral concluded a friendly treaty with the Rajah of Coohin, promising to 
make him some day Zamorin of Calient, and established a factory at Cochin. 
Friendly overtures were also received by him from the Rijah of Qnilon and 
Cannanor. See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 107. The fanatical vandalism 
of the Portuguese Christians in demolishing a Moslem Mosque, is in sad con¬ 
trast to the toleration and scrupulous regard for the sanctity of the Christian 

Church shewn by the early Moslem Arabs under Omar, after the latter had 

conquered Palestine and visited Jerusalem.—See Sir William Muir's ‘Annals 
of the Early Caliphate,’ p. 210. 

* Animated by a crusading spirit the aim of the Portuguese Governmen 
was to destroy the Arab commerce, and to establish an armed monopoly. See 

Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 108. _ 

8 I.e„ the Portuguese Christians. For the origin and significance of t e 

terra Fercr.gis, see Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, p. 18*. Sft J 9 
Dr. Hunter: “The ravenous hordes thus let loose in India, made the race- 
name of Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror until the strong nile of the 

Mochal Empire turned it into one of contempt. ” See also n. 2, ibid. 

* ‘In 1502 Vasco da Gama ai Portuguese Admiral of the Indian Seas oame 
India for the second time, with a fleet of twenty vessels. He bombarded Cal.cu 
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so that the Sarnn did not succeed in subduing it, and without 
attaining his object retired. Becoming powerless, he sent envoys 
to the rulers of Egypt, Jiddah, the Dakhiu and Gujrat. Com¬ 
plaining of the malpractices of the Christians, he asked for help, 
and sending out narratives of the oppressions practised by the 
Christians over the Musalmaus, he stirred up the veins of then- 
zeal and rage. At length, Sultan Qab?ur Ghurl* despatched to the 

and destroyed its Arab merchant-fleet. At Cochin, Cannanore, Qnilon, and 
Baticala, he established factories. Da Gama's successes were stained by re¬ 
volting cruelties never to be forgotten. For a graesome detail of those bar¬ 
barous cruelties, see Huuter’s History, Vol, I, pp. 109, 139, 140 and 141. Da 
Gama now (1503) returned to Lisbon. The Zamorin and tlio Arab merchants 
burned to avenge the tortures and outrages inflicted by this Christian fanatic. 
They attacked the Cochin Raja, seized his capital, and demanded sur¬ 
render of the Portuguese factors left under his protection. The Cochin chief 
bravely held out until relieved by arrival of the next Portuguese fleet in Sep- 
teinber, 1503. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 110. This fleet operated against 
India under Alfonso de Albuqaerque and his consin Francisco de Albuqner- 
que. In India, the two Albuquerques built a fort ut Cochin, established a 
factory at Qnilon, aud severely punished the Zamorin. Alfonso returned to 
Lisbon in 1501, whilst his consin was lost on his way home togeth*** wifh his 
squadron.’ See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 111. 

The next expedition was sent in 1501 under Lopo Soarez de Albergaria. ‘ He 
continued the policy of unsparing destruction against the ports in which 
Arab influence prevailed ; laid part of Calicat in ruins, and burned Crnnganor- 
Soarez broke the Arab supremacy on the Malabar coast. In 1505, King 
Emmanuel of Portugal sent Don Francisco da Almeida ns the Portuguese 
Viceroy in India. His priucip d duty was to coersco the Malabar sea-coast 
chiefs who might be friendly to the Arab merchants, to strengthen the Portu¬ 
guese factorites on shore, aud thirdly, to break the Moslem Naval supremacy, 
including the armed Arab merchantmen of Calicut nnd the regalnr Navy of 
the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, who menacod the existenco of Portugal iu the 
East. This was the third aud last act in the long conflict between Mediaeval 
Christendom nnd Islam. In four yoars (1505-1509), Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Moslem Arabs at the Malabar ports, defeated the Zamorin nnd 
destroyed his fleet of 84 ships and 120 galleys, nnd slew 3,000 Mnsalinans.' 
See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 116. 

1 “ The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt sent forth in 1508 a great expedition under 
Admiral Amir Husnin, who effected a ooalition with tho Moslem fleet of tho 
northern Bombay const, and was aiming to effect also a junction with the 
scuthern Calient squadron. Lourenco Almeida, son of tho Portuguese Viceroy, 
attempted to oppose this junction, but was ehot down. The Moslem victors 
chivalrously gave him honourable burial, and respectfully congratulated 
Almeida on a sou who at the age of twenty-two had covered himself with 
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Iudiau coasts a General, named Amir Husain, with a fleet of 
thirteen war-vessels, containing a naval force with armaments. 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat and Sultan Mahmud Bahmani of the 
Dakhin also fitted out numerous ships from the ports of Deo, 
Surat, Kolah, Dabil and Jabul, in order to fight with the Portu¬ 
guese. First, the ships from Egypt arrived in the port of Deo, 
and uniting with the ships of Gojrat set out for Jabul, which was 
the rendezvous of the Portuguese. And some ships of the Samri 
and some ships of Goa and Dabil having also joined them, they 
kiudled the fire of war; but suddenly, one warship full of the 
Portuguese quietly sailed up from the rear. The Portuguese 
commenced a cannonade, and converted the 6ea into a zone of 
fire. Malik Ajaz, ruler of Deo, and Amir Husain were obliged to 
fight with them, but failed to effect anything. Some Egyptian 
galleys were captured, and the Musalmans drank the potion of 
martyrdom, whilst the Portuguese triumphantly steered back to 
their own ports. Inasmuch as at that period, Sultan Salim, 
Khaqan 1 of Rum (Turkey), defeated the Ghoriah Sultan* of 
Egypt, and the empire of the latter came to an end, the Samri 
who was the promoter of this war lost heart, and the Portuguese 
acquired complete domination. In the month of Ramzan, 915 
A.H., the Portuguese proceeded to Kalikot, set fire to the Cathe¬ 
dral Mosque, and swept the town with the broom of plunder. But 
on the following day, the Malabarese collecting together attacked 

imperishable glory. In 1509, Almeida, the senior, defeated the combined 
Moslem fleets off Din, and slew 3,000 of their men. The aggressions of the 
Turks upon Egypt gave the Mameluke Snlf.an, of Cairo, work nearer home, 
and disabled him from sending further expeditions to India. 

[The Turks wrested Egypt from the Mamelake Sultan in 1517]. 

Almeida’s victory over Moslems off Diu on February 2nd, 1509, secured to 
Christendom the Naval supremacy in Asia, and turned the Indian Ocean for 
tbc next century into a Portuguese sea. ” See Hunter’s History of British 

India, Vol..I, PP- H7-118. 

« five years of annual expeditions from 1500 to 1505 had given the 

Portugueso the npper hand in the armed commerce of the Malabar coast. 
The following four years under Almeida (1505-1509) left them masters of the 
Indian Ocean. The next six years (1509-1516) were under Alfonso de Albu¬ 
querque to see them grow into a territorial power on the Indian continent. 

S6 l In^tbe printed Persian text, JOanhan is obviously a misprint or misread- 
ing for Email, which is a title leld by Sultans of Turkey. 

2 J c., the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt. 


the Christians, killed five hundred leading Portuguese, and 
drowned many of them in the sea. Those who escaped the sword 
tied to the port of Kolam, 1 and intriguing with the Chief of that 
place, at a distance of half a farsakh from that town, erected a 
small fort, aud entrenched themselves there. And in the same 
year, they * wrested the fort of Goah from the possession of Yusaf 
Adil Shall ; 8 but the latter shortly after amicably got it back from 
their hands. But after a short period, the Portuguese offering 
a large sum of money to the ruler of that place re-acquired 
possession of it, and establishing their Capital at that port, which 
was very strong, fortified it further. And the Samri, from the 
humiliation and sorrow consequent on this, died in the year 921 
A.H., and his brother succeeding him ceased hostility, and estab¬ 
lishing peaceful relations with the Portuguese, gave the latter 
permission to erect a fort near the town of Kalikot, obtaining from 
them a stipulation to the effect that he would send yearly four 
ships of pepper and ginger to the ports of Arabia. For a short 
while, the Portuguese kept their promise and word, but when 
the fort was completed, they prevented his trading in the afore¬ 
said articles, and commenced various mal prat ices and oppressions 
on the Musalmans. And similarly, the Jews who were at Ka- 
datklor,* being informed of the weakness of the Samri, trans¬ 
gressed the limits of propriety, and caused many Musalmans to 
drink the syrup of martyrdom. The Samri, repenting of his past 
policy, first proceeded to Kadatklor, and completely extinguished 

1 Perhaps * Coalan. 1 

3 Albuqnerque (1509*1516) succeeded Almeida as the Portuguese Viceroy 
in India, 

S Yusaf Adil Shah was king of Bijapur, which was one of the five Musnh 
man States formed in Southern India out of the old Bahmani kingdom. 

The fort of Goa was seized by the Portuguese in 1510. 

“The pirate chief Timoju proposed to Albuquerque that as the lord of 
Goa was dead (in reality absent) they should seize the place. This they easily 
did iu March, 1510. But the rightful sovereign, a son of the Ottoman Sultan 
Amurad II, whose romantic adventures had ended with hie carving for himself 
the kingdom of Bijapur in southern India, hurried back to Goa, and drove out 
thn Portuguese in May, The king being agaiu called away by disturbances in 
the interior, the Portuguese recaptured Goa with the help of the pirate 
Timoju in November, 1510, Its rightful soveroiern, Yusaf Adil Shah the king 
of Bijapur, died in the following mouth (December.) Hie son was a minor. 11 
See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, pp. 152-153. 

♦ That is, * Crangauor. 1 (Seo map in Hunter's History, > ui. j, p. yuj.J 
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the Jews, so that, no trace of them remained there. After this, 
with the support of all the Musnlmans of Malabar, ho advanced 
to Kalikot, besieged the fort of the Portuguese, and fighting 
bravely defeated the latter, and stormed their fort. Iu conse- 
quenco, the power and prestige of the Malabarese Musalmans 
grew, and without any pass from the Portuguese they despatched 
on their own behalf vessels loaded with pepper and ginger to 
the ports of Arabia. In the year 938 A.H., the Portuguese erect- 
od a fort at Jaliat, which is six karoh from Kalikot; and the pas¬ 
sage of ships from Malabar was thereby rendered difficult. 
Similarly, the Christians 1 in those years, during the reign of 
Burhan Nizam Shah, erecting a fort at Raikundah close to the port 
of Jabfd, settled down there. In the year 943 A.H., erecting a fort 
also at Kadatklor, the Christians acquired much power. At this 
time, Sultan Sulaiman, son of Sultan Salim of Turkey,* planned 


1 The word means both ‘ a Christian,’ as well ns a ‘ fire-worshipper.’ 


In the latter sense, it would imply the ‘ Parsees.* 

a In 1538, Solyman the Magnificent, Emperor of Tarkey, captured Aden 
(Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 147). Constantinople, the capital of the old 
Enstern Roman Empire, is still known amongst Mnsalmins in India as ‘ Hum.» 

“ To the ‘ martyr’s blood * of the Portuguese, the Moslems opposed their 
Holy Fleet. First the Arabs of the Indian ports supplied the fighters for the 
faith. Then the Mameluke Sultnu of Cairo sent armaments. Finally enter¬ 
ed or. the scene the mighty power of the Turkish Empire, wbioh deemed its 
subjugation of Egypt incomplete as long as the Portuguese threatened the Bed 
Sea. The Arabs of the Indian ports quickly succumbed to the cavaliers of 
the Cross. The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, hard-pushed by the Ottommas 
from the north, could make no headway againet the Portuguese in the east. 
Bat the Turks or'Rutnis’ turned back the tide of Christian conquest in 
Asia. 4 The cry, the Rumis are coming ’ which afflicted Albuquerque, for ever 
resounded in the ears of his successors. When the Portuguese closed the 


Malabar shore route to the Moslem world, the Arab ships struok boldly across 
the Indian Ocean for Aden to south of Ceylon, passing through the Maidive 
Island or far out at sea. When the Portuguese secured the strong position of 
Diu at the north entrance to Indian waters, the Turks constantly harassed 
that station and tried to outflank it by menacing the Portuguese factories 
westward on the Persian Golf. When the Portuguese sought the enemy in 
the Red Sea, they were often repulsed, and their momentary successes at 
Aden ended in lasting fnliore. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few 
years* arrangement with the Turks, offering in 1541 to supply popper in 
exchange for wheat, and passes for Moslem ships in Indian waters m return 
for free entrance to Aden and the Arabian ports of the Red bea. J ho nnholy 
project came to nought. Four years later, in 1545. the Turks boldly attacked 
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to turn oat the Portuguese from the ports of Indin, and to take 
possession thereof himself. Accordingly, in the year 944 A.H., he 
Sent hia Vazir, Sulaiman Pagha, with a fleet of one hundred war¬ 
ships to the port of Aden, in order to take it first, as it formed the 
key to the maritime position of India, and then to proceed to the 
ports of India. Snlaiman Pasfca in that year wresting the port of 
Aden from Shaikh Daud, and slaying the latter, sailed out for the 
' port of Deo, and commenced warfare. He had nearly stormed it, 
when his provisions and treasures ran short. Therefore, without 
accomplishing his mission, he sailed back to Turkey. And in the 
year 963 A.H., the Portuguese became dominant over the ports of 
Harmuz 1 and Muscat, over Sumatra, Malacca,* Milafor, Nak, 
Fatan, Nas]ikur, Ceylon, and over Bengal to the confines of 
China, and laid the foundations of forts at many places. But 
Sultan Ali Afchi stormed the fort of Sumatra; and the ruler of 
Ceylon also defeating the Portuguese, put a stop to their molesta¬ 
tion over his country. And the Samri, ruler of Kalikot, being 
hard-pressed, sent envoys to All Adil Shah, and persuaded the 
latter to fight with the Portuguese, and to expel them from his 
kingdom. And in the year 979 A.H.,' the Samri besieged and 
stormed the fort of Jaliat, whilst Nazim Shah and Adil Shah 
pushed on to Raikandah and Goah. 3 The Samri, by the prowess 
of his men of bravery and heroism, captured the fort of Jaliat 
but Nazim Shah and Adil Shah, owing to the venality of their 
disloyal officers who suffered themselves to be taken in by the 
bribes offered them by the Portuguese, had to retire without 
achieving their objects. From that time forward, the Portuguese 

the Portuguese Diu j in 1547, their janissaries appeared before Portuguese 
Malacca; in 1551, and again in 1681, their galleys sacked Portuguese Muscat 
My present objeot is merely to bring into view the straggle between Islam 
and Christendom for the Indian Ocean in the centnry preceding the appear¬ 
ance of the English on the scene. I dare not expand these preliminary 
chapters by the deeds of heroism and chivalrous devotion on both sides. ’• 
See Dr. Hunter's History of British India, Yol. I, pp. 130-132. 

I I.e.,t)rmuz. 

* Malacca was taken by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1511. See 
Dr. Hunter's History, Vol. I, p. 127. 

3 On the Portuguese seizing Goa in 15i0, the Portuguese naval supremacy 
along the South-Western Indian epast was thoroughly established, and no 
Musalman Bhip could safely trade in Malabar waters without a pass from the 
Christians. See Dr. Hunter’a'History of British India, Vol. I, p. 126. • 
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Christians, adopting a settled policy 1 of molesting and oppress¬ 
ing the Mnsalmans, perpetrated much highhandedness. "Whilst 
some ships of Emperor Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar, which 
without a pass from the Portuguese had prooedded to Makkah, 
were returning from the port of Jiddah, they looted them, 
and inflicted various molestations and humiliations on the Musal- 
mans, and set fire to the ports of Adilabad and Farabln which 
belonged to Adil Shah, and ravaged them completely. And com¬ 
ing under the guise of traders to the port of Dabil, the Portu¬ 
guese schemed by means of fraud and treachery to get hold of it 
also. But the Governor of that place, Khwajah Aliu-l-Mulk, a 
merchant of Shiraz, becoming apprised of their intention, killed one 
hundred and fifty principal Portuguese, and quenched the fire of 
their disturbance. 

-o- 


SECTION II.—DESCRIPTIVE OP THE DOMINATION OF 
THE ENGLISH CHRISTIANS OVER THE DOMINIONS 
OF BENGAL, AND THE DAKHIN, &c. 

Be it known to the minds of enlightened researchers, that from 
the date that the ships of Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Pad¬ 
shah* were captured at the hands of the Portuguese Christians, the 
sending of ships to the ports of Arabia and Ajam was totally 
suspended, inasmuch as the Emperor viewed the acceptance of 
passes from the Portuguese to be derogatory, whilst to send the 
ships without such passes was attended with danger to the 
lives of passengers, and with peril to their property. But the 
Emperor’s Umara, like Nawab Abdu-r-Rahim Khan Kban-i- 


l “ From the time of Albuquerque the inexorable issue between Catholio.sm 

and Islam in Asia stands forth. Each side firmly believed itself figh. 

ing the battles of its God. ‘ I trnst in the passion of Jesus Christ in who 

I place all confidence,' Albuquerque declared in 1507 before entering on « 

governorship, ‘ to break the spirit of the Moors (Mnsalmans). Wo desire 

nought else but to be close to God ' ran the Moslem summons in 1539 It 

denounced the aggressions «of the Christians of Portugal 

tv _ • „ f i, q f ho held back, his sonl would descend into hell. (ania 

11: c**-,*., 7*. 

Vl 9 Aktor the Great, Brapcror ...India, born 1542, reigned 1556.1606, .nd 
was the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Khan an* &c. t taking passes from the Portngnese Chris! ians, 
sent oat ships to the ports. And for some time the state of 
things continued in this wise. When Emperor Nuru-d-dm Mu. 
bamtnad Jahangir ascended the throne of Dphli, he permitted the 
English Christians, who, in their articles of faith, totally differ 
from the Christian Portuguese and the Christian French, <&c., and 
who thirst, for the latter’s blood, and are in hostility with the 
latter, to settle down in the tract of Surat, 8 which pertained to the 
Province of Gujrat. 8 This was the first place amongst the Indiau 
sea-ports, where the English Christians settled down. Before 
this, the English Christians used to bring their trading ships to 

1 Abdor Rahim, Kh an-i-Khnnan. was a son of Bairam Khan, and was 
born at Lahore, 964 A.II. In 984, he was appointed to Gujrit. He conquered 
for Akbar Gujrat, and defeated Sultan Muzaffar, King of Gujrat, at the 
battle of Sarkij. His great deeds were the conquests of Gnjrat and Sindb t 
and the defeat of Snhail Khun of Bijnpor. (See Blochamann’s Translation 
of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 834). 

* In 1607 Captain William Hawkins landed at Snrat with a letter from 
James I. to the Mughal Emperor (Emperor Jahangir reigned 1605-1627), and 
proceeded to the Conrt at Agra. In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton landed at 
Swally. In 1012 Captain Best routed the Portngnese squadron near Surat, 
and obtained congratulations of the Mughal Governor, who allowed the 
English to settle at Snrat in 1618. Downton's sea fight in 1615 established 
English supremaoy over the Portuguese. In 1615, Sir Thomas Roe wad sent 
byJamcBl. to be ‘ambassador to the Great Mogul.' Surat was the chief 
starting place for Mecca, and the Portuguese squadron had troubled the ooean 
path of pilgrimage. The Imperial Court, too happy that one infidel floot 
should destroy another, granted to Sir Thomas Roe an ‘order’ for trade. 
Roe obtained a ‘ permit ’ in 1616 for the English to reside at Surat and to 
travel freely into the interior, and also a similar ‘grant’ in 1618 from Prinoo 
K^urram (afterwards Emperor ghahJahnn) who was thon Mnghal Viceroy 
of Gujrat. The English by their good oonduct gradually acquired tho posi¬ 
tion of a useful sea-police, aud as patrol of tho Moslem pilgrim-ocean-roate, 
and as a ‘ sure source of revenue,’ under the Great Mughal. In 1667 tho Eng¬ 
lish Company decided that there shonld bo one ‘ presidency ’ in India, that 
being at Surat. See Hunter's History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. II. 

8 Akbar conquered and re-conquered Gujrat and tho province on tho shore 
of the Gulf of Cambay betwoon 1572-1592 ; and theso wero finally annexed 
to the Mughal Einpiro in 1593. Surat was tho Capital of Gujrat and tho 
Chief Mughal port ou tho western coast for the embarkation of pilgrims to 
Mecca. Surat is the modern representative of the ancient province of Surash- 
tra which included not only G-njrat but part of Kathiwar. Seo Dr. 
Hunter s History, Vol. II, p. 47, and bis reference to Cuuuingham's Ancient 
Geography of India. 
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the ports of India, and after sale of their cargoes nsed to sail back 
to their own country. After they settled down at Surat, the 
trading factories of the English Christians, like those of the 
Christian Portuguese and the French, Ac., gradually sprang up at 
different centres both in the Dakhin 1 and in Bengal,* and they paid 


1 For the first English settlements on the Madras Coast (1611-1658), Bee Dr. 
Huuter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. III. Their first settlement 
under Captain Hippen on that coast was in 1611 at Masnlipatam, the chief 
sea-port of the Moslem Golconda Kingdom (founded in 1512 under Kutab 
Shahi line on the breaking-up of the Musalman Bahmani Dynasty, and not 
subdued by the Mughal Empire until 1687). In 1632, the English received 
the ‘ Golden Pherrnaund’ (farman) of the Golconda King for their settlement 
at Siasulipatam. In 1639, the English under Francis Day built a factory at 
Madras. In 1645, the Moslem King of Golconda confirmed the grant of 
Madras for an English settlement. In 1653, Madras was raised to an indepen¬ 
dent ‘ presidency,’ and in 1658, the English Company declared all its settle¬ 
ments in Bengal and the Coromandel Coast subordinate to Fort St. George. 

* For an account of the English settlements in Bengal (bet aen 1633-1658), 
see liunter’s History of ‘British India,’ Vol. II, Chap. IV, and Wilsons 


* Early Annals of the English in Bengal, ’ Vol. I. 

In 1632, by order of Emperor Shah Jahan, Qasim Khan destroyed the Por¬ 
tuguese settlement at Hugli, and expelled the Portuguese who had been ill- 
treating the Moslems. The English Company’s agent at the Masulipatam fac¬ 
tory seized the occasion, and sent out in 1633, on a country boat, eight Eng¬ 
lishmen to try and open up trade with the fertile provinces at the mouth of 
the Ganges. These headed by Ralph Cartwright reached Harishpor in Orissa, 
and then quietly crept up to the court of Malcandy, in Fort Barabnti, in 
Cuttack, where resided a Mughal Deputy-Governor for Orissa, named Agha 
Muhammad Zaman. This polite Persian—the Deputy-Govemox of Orissa— 
‘received the Englishmen in his Audience-hall, affably inclined Lis head to 
Mr. Cartwright, then slipping off his sandal offered his foot to the English 
merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but at last was fain to do it. 
(Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 89). The Deputy-Governor on May 5th, 1633, 
sealed an order giving the English ample license to trade. (See text of or er 
in Wilson’s Barly Annals of the Bnglish in Bengal, Vol. I, pp- 11-12). e 
beginning of the English trade with Orissa is usually ascribed to a farman 
granted to the English in 1634 by Emperor Shah Jahan, confining them to 
Pippli near an old mouth of the Subarnarukha river. On May 6th, 1633, ie 
English bnilt a house of business at Hariharpur,' near Jagatsingpur m the 
Cuttack district, this being the first English factory in the present Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. In June, 1633, Cartwright founded a factory at 
Bulusore. I,i 165U, the Beglish fotmdcd a factory at Hugh. G.bnel Bough; 
ton an English Surgeon, who was in 1650 Surgeon to .shah Shuja ( S_ 
Viceroy of Bengal who resided at Rajmahal), used his intinonce in the Vice- 
regal Court, in gettiug favour extended to the English, who received in 
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customs-daties lik# others. During the reign of Emperor Aurang- 
zeb Alamgir, the English rendered loyal services to the Emperor, 
and were, therefore, granted an Imperial Far man permitting them 
to erect trading factories in the Imperial dominions generally, and 
in Bengal especially, and also remitting customs-duties on the 
ships of the English Company, in consideration of an annual 
payment by the latter of three thousand rupees, as has already 
been mentioned in connection with the foundation of Calcutta. 
From that time, the English acquired much prestige in Bengal. 

In tho year 1162 A.H., Nawab Muzaffar Jang, maternal grand¬ 
son of Nizamu-l-Mulk Aijaf Jah, at tbe instigation of Husain 
Dost alias Chand, who was one of the leading men of Arkat 
(Arcot), allied himself with the Christian French, and attacked 
Auwaru-d-din Khan Shahamat Jang Gopamani, who was Nuzim 
of Arkat from the time of Nawab Nizamu-l-Mulk A?af Jah, in 
order to wrest the province of Arkat. A great battle was fought, 
and Nawab Shahamat Jang, on the battle-field, displaying bravery 
and heroism, was killed. Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah, second son 
of Nawab A$af Jab, who, on the death of bis father, had suc¬ 
ceeded to the masnad of the Viceroyalty of. the Dakhin, on hear¬ 
ing of the hostility of his maternal nephew, with a force of 
seventy thousand cavalry and one hundred thousand infantry, set 
out to chastise Muzaffar Jang. Arriving at the port of Bulchari 
(Pondichery) on the 26th Rabiu-l-awal 1163 A.H., Nizamu-d- 
daulah fought a battle, in which he triumphed, whilst Muzaffar 
Jang was captured. Nizamu-d-daulah spent the rainy season at 
Arkat. The Christians of Bulchari (Pondichery) conspired with 
Himmat Khan and other Afghan generals of Karnatik, who were 
servants of Nizamu-d-daulah, and deceiving them by holding out 
temptations of lands and treasures, blinded their sense of obliga¬ 
ti ‘ niehan* or ‘ permit’ from Shah Shuja to trado duty-free iu Bengal on pav- 
ment of Rb. 3,000. 

1 His Ma i e8, T Emperor Anrangzeb on 27th February, 1690, granted a far- 
man to the Engliah. Tho farman seta forth that ‘ all the English having made 
a most humble, BubmiBaive petition that the ill-orimea they have done may be 
pardoned,’ and promised to pay a fiuo of Rs. 160,000, to restore all plundered 
goods., and behave themselves no more in such a shameful manner, tho Em¬ 
peror accepts their submission and grants them a new license for trhde, on 
condition that' Mr. Child, who did the disgrace, bo tnraed oat and expelled ’ 
(See Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 266). In 1690, Charnock returned from 
Madras, and for the third time anchored at Calcutta. 
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tions. Those traitors tied up the waist of mutiny and treachery, 
and conspiring with the Christians of Bulchari (Pondichery), 
on the night of the sixteenth Muharraro, 1174 A.H., delivered a 
night-attack, and killed Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah. After the fall 
of Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah, the Afghans and the Christians (the 
French) placed Nawab Muzaffar Jang on the masnad. Muzaffar 
Jang proceeded to Bulchari (Pondichery) with a contingent of the 
Afghans, and taking a large number of Christian French in his 
service made them his confidants. In the same year, taking a 
large force consisting of Afghans and Christians, he set out for 
Haidarabad, and crossing the confines of Arkat came to the Af¬ 
ghan tract. From the vicissitude of fortune, hostility broke out 
between Muzaffar Jang and the Afghans, and it led to a fight. 
On the 17th Rabiu-l-awal of the aforesaid year, both sides ar¬ 
ranged themselves in battle-array. On one side were arrayed 
Muzaffar Jang and the Christian French, and on the other the 
Afghans. Himmat Khan and other Afghan Generals, meeting 
with their deserts for disloyalty, were killed, whilst Muzaffar 
Jang from an arrow-shot which pierced the pupil of his eye 
was also killed. After this, the Christian French entered the 


service of Amlru-l-Mumalik Salabat Jang, third son of A$af 
Jah, received as jagir& Sikakul and Rajbandan, &c., and acquired 
so much influence, that their orders became current in the Dakhin. 
No Musalman ruler had before this taken into employ the Christian 
French, though from a long period they used to frequent the ports of 
the Dakhin. It was Muzaffar Jang who taking the Christian French 
into his service, introduced them into the Moslem dominions. 
When the Christian French acquired so much influence, the 
Christian English, who thirsted for the blood of the French, also 
cherished ambition to meddle with the Imperial dominions, acquir¬ 
ed possession of some tracts in the Dakhin, brought the fort of 
Surat into their own possession, and established fortified fac¬ 
tories in Bengal. In that the French slaying Nawab Anwaru-d- 
din ghaa Gopamani, the Subahdar of Arkat, and nominally 
installing another person at its head, had become dominant in the 
Dakhin, Nawab Muhammad All IQian, son of Nawab Anwaru-d-din 
Khan entered into an alliance with the English Chiefs. The latter 
advancing to the assistance of Nawab Muhammad All Khan spared 
no measure to help him, and exerted themselves Strenuously to 
exterminate the French. In 1174 A.H., the English bested 
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the fort of Bulchari (Pondichery), and wresting it from the hands 
of the French rased it, whilst Sikakul, Rajbandari, and other 
JSgirs were unexpectedly abandoned by the French. Nawub 
Muhammad Ali Khan, with the support of the English, succeeded 
his father on the throne of the Viceroyalty of Arkat (Arcot), 
under the surname of Walajah Amiru-l-Hind Muhammad Ali Khan 
Mansur Jang, subordinated himself to the English Chiefs, and 
passed his life in ease and pleasure. Now the province of Arkat 
(Arcot), like Bengal, is under the domination of the English 
Chiefs. 

And as has been related before, when Nawab Siraju-d-daulnh, 
Nazim of Bengal, owing to his inexperience, flung the stone into 
the hornet’s nest, he suffered of necessity the sting. And Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan, treating the English as his confidants and collea¬ 
gues in the Nizamat of Bengal, suffered them to acquire control 
over administrative affairs. Inasmuch as complete disintegration 
had overtaken the Moslem Empire of Delhi, in every Subah tlio 
Provincml Governors acquiring authority grew into semi-inde¬ 
pendent Feudatories. Now, since a period of thirty years, the Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa have come into the possession 
and authority of the English Chiefs. An English Chief, styled 
the Governor-General, coming from England, resides in Cal¬ 
cutta, and selecting Deputies for the collection of the revenue 
and for administration of civil and criminal justice, and for trad¬ 
ing business, sends them out to every place. And establishing 
the Khalisnh Kachiri 1 (the Court of Crown-lands) in Calcutta, the 
English Governor settles on his own behalf the assessment of the 
revenue of each £ila (District). And the Deputies and the 
Ziladars (District Officers) collecting revenues, remit them to 
Calcutta. 

In the year 1178 A.H., when the English becamo victorious® over 
Nawab Vaziru-l-Mulk Shujau-d-daulah, Nazira of the Subah of 
Audh and llahabad (Allahabad), a treaty was entered into, and the 
English left to the Nawab Vazir his country. From that time, tboy 
have acquired influence over that Subah also, and seizing the district 
of Banaras have separated it from that Subah. And their soldiers 
quartering themselves in the dominions of the Nawab-Vazir, as the 

1 That is, the Board of Revenue or the * Sadder Board.’ 

* For this viotory and the treaty that followed, see note ante and Seir-ul. 
Muta&erin. 
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latter’s servants, exercise inflaence over an affairs. Heaven knows 
what would be the eventual upshot of this state of things. 

Similarly, in the Dakhin, the English have got in the fort of 
Madras an old factory and a large army. They have also ac- 
quired possession of the Province of Arkat. They hold, as jagirs 
under Nizam All Khan, the towns of Ganjam, Barampur, Ichapur, 
Sikakul, Isliaqpatan, the fort of Qasim kotah, Rajbandar, Ilor 
(Ellore), Machlibandar (Masullipatam), Bajwarah, and the fort of 
Kondbali, <fcc., and the Zamindars of those places appearing before 
them pay in revenue. And whenever Nizam Ali Khan needs 
auxiliaries, they furnish him with strong contingents, and out¬ 
wardly do not disobey his orders. 

But the English Christians 1 are embellished with the ornaments 
of wisdom and tact, and adorned with the garments of considerate¬ 
ness and courtesy. They arv. matchless in the firmness of their re. 
solutions, in the perfectness of their alertness, in the organisation 
of battles, and in the arrangement of feasts. They are also 
unrivalled in their laws for the administration of justice, for the 
safety of their subjects, for extermination of tyranny, and for 
protection of the weak. Their adherence to their promises is so 
great that even if they risk their lives, they do not deviate from 
their words, nor do they admit liars to their society. They are 
liberal, faithful, forbearing, and honourable. They have not 
learnt the letters of deceit, nor have they read the book of crooked¬ 
ness. And notwithstanding their difference in creed, they do not 
interfere with the faith, laws, and religion of Musalmans. 

All wranglings between Christianity and Islam, after all, lead 
to the same place : 

The dream (of empire) is one and the same, only its interpreta¬ 
tions vary. 

1 The author of the Riyaz appears to be remarkably liberal and catholio 
in bis views, as the concluding lines of hia History would indicate. Compare 
this picture of the * new English rulers * with that in the Seir-ul-MutaHerin. 


The End. 
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Ibrahim Khan Sur, 151 
Islam Khan, 172, 174, 179, 193, 
213, 214 

Iqbalnamah-l-Jahangiri, 172, 193 
Iftikhar Khan, 174, 176, 194 
Ibrahim Khan Fatehjang, 180,188, 
189,190,191, 192,193,194, 195 
Islam Khan Mushadi alias Mir 
Abdns Salam, 211, 212 
Islam Khan Chishti Faruqi, alias 
Shaikh Alauddin, 212 
Izad Singh, 217 
Ihtisham Khan, 220, 223, 224 
Isfindiyar Beg, 224 
Ibrahim Khan Nawab, 229, 235, 
237 

Ibni Husain, 229, 230 
Iqta, 244 
Irani, 291 
Inchapur, 331 
India, 407, 410 
Ighaqpatan, 414 

J 

Jajnagar, 16, 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
102, 104 [329. 

Jaleswar or Jalasore, 16, 154,158. 
Jagannath, 16, 18, 63, 153, 302, 
331, 336 

Jaunpur, 17, 104, 114,132, 135 
Jafar Khan, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 38, 40, 42, 50, 266, 267 
Jahangimagar, or Dacca, 28, 174, 
193, 214, 222, 223, 226, 230, 232, 
248, 251, 292, 302 
Jon or Jumna, 23, 24 
Jalangi, 23 
Jharkand, 24, 142 
Jallalgadha fort, 36, 37 
Jahangir, 42. 45, 50, 168, 202 
Jaichand, 56 


Jamgheds, 56, 59 
Jallaluddin Khilji, 90 
Jallaluddin, son of Rajah Kans, 
98,117, 118 
Jallal Khan, 140, 141 
Jahangir Beg, 141 
Jinnatabad, or Gaur,142 
Jahangir Quli Beg, 143 
Jhosi, 147 
Jamalpur, 148, 213 
Jallaluddin, Md. Akbar Padshah 
149, 153, 157 
Junid Khan. 158,164 
Jahangir Quli Khan, 197 
Jasar or Jessore, or Rasulpur, 
48, 49, 197, 232, 235, 243, 251, 
265,266 
Jai Singh, 217 
Jaswant Singh, 218 
Jamal Khan, 230 
Jagat Rai, 232, 243 
Jogir, 143, 244, 

Jaziah, 249 
Jihat taxes, 249 
Jinarain Qanungo, 253 
Jagatset Fatehchand Sahu, 274, 
289, 291, 297, 363 
Jidah, 279, 408 
Jalut Khana, 290 
Jasunat Rai, 303, 310 
Jagat Isar, 337 
Jagdishpur, 352, 387 
Janoji, 354 

Jasarat Khan, 381, 382 
Jamshid, 165 

Jafar Ali Khan or Mir Jafar, 380, 
381, 395 

Jagatset Mali tab Rai, 395 
Jabul, 399, 404 
Jews, -100, 405 
Jaliat, 406, 407 
James I, 409 
Jagatsinghpur, 410 
Jufarganj, 107 
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K 

Kottoal, 6 
Kroh or Kos, 7 
Khattah, 7 

King Fakhroddin, 7 
' Kalapahar, 8,16, 17, 18, 42, 150, 

163, 165 

Kuch Behar, 10, 11, 38, 49,54, 
211, 212, 224, 257, 306 
Khotaghat, 10 

Kamrup or Kamra or Kamtah, 
11, 63, 132, 226 
Koch tribe, 11, 25, 55 
Khasia 12 
Kachar, 12 
Khata. 14, 55 
Khan Baligh, 14, 55 
Khan Zaman, 17 
Kotsama fort, 17 
Keonjhur, 18 
Kabir Shaikh, 18 
Kartalab Khan, 28 
Kanuj, 19, 56 
Kali, 30 

Kalikata or Calcutta, 31 
Kosi, 37 

Katrasund&r, 40 
Khan-Khauanpur, 42 
Ehanjahan, 45 | 

Khwajah Qutbuddin, 45 
Khalifatabad. or Bagerhat 48, 129 
Khalifa Khan Jahan, 48 
Koch Hajo, 49, 175 
Kamil Jama Ttimari, or Perfect 
Revenue-Roll, 50 
Kabul, 54, 183 
Kedar 154 
Kumayun, 56 
Kaianians, 56 
Kaimuras, 56 
Kaiqubad, 56, 90 
Khusrau. 56 
Kai Kh usrau. 56 


Ehiljis. 58 

Kalin jar, 64, 146 
Kalpi, 64, 147 
Kangtosi, 69 
Kh wajah Tafijs. 76 
Khalifa of Egypt, 92 
Khutba, 116 
Khan Jahan Vazir, 123 
Khulna, 129 

Kahlgaon or Colgong, 129, 141 
Khawas Khan, 139, 140, 141 
Khizr Khan, 145, 147, 148 
Eh'^aspur Tandah, 150, 151, 161 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 152 
Katak, 153, 158, 161, 286, 336 
Kh an-i-Khanan, Munim Kh an 
158, 160, 161 
Khan Alim, 158 

Khan Jahan Nawab, 161, 163. 166 
Khwajah Muzatfar Ali Turbati, 
162 

Khan Azim Mirzah Kokah, 166, 
196 

Karimdad, 166 

Ehizrpur, 166, 175, 176, 224, 226 
Kishwar Khan, 174, 176, 194 
Khurram Prince, 181 
Khan-i-Khanan Mirza Abdur 
Rahim, 187 

Khwajah Osman Lohani, 194 
Khodmat Parast Khan. 200, 204 
Khanazad Khan. 202, 203, 205, 
206 

Khurdah. 211, 336 
Kajal, 211 
Kashmir, 214 
Kharakpur, 216 
Khwajah Kamaluddin, 216 
Kachwah, 219 
Kadi Bari, 223 

Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan. 

Mir Jumla, 224, 225, 226 
Kargaon or Gargaon. 225 
Karan Khaji, 230 
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Kishanram Zaraindar of Bardwan, 
231, 233, 243 
Karanpliuli river, 231 
Karkuns, 238, 253 
Kh wajah Anwar, 240 
Khwajah Asam, 240 
Khan Dauran, 240 
Khalsah Mahal, or Crown-lands, 
243 

KarTalab Khan, 247, 248, 252, 
254 

Kali Knnwar, 2 0 
Kankar Sen, 263, 264 
Karimabad, 271 

Khanjahan Bahadar Kokaltash 
Khan, 272 

Kh wajah Md., Kamil, 277 
Katwah, 279, 340, 342, 390 
Khorasan. 279 
Kh izr Khan, 281, 

Khalwat Khanah, 290 
Khalisah Kachery, 290 
Khwajah Mutassim, 295 
Khwajah Basant, 306, 313 
Karat Chand 307 
Karam Khan. 311 
Khamrah, 319 
Khandar, 329 
Katjnri, 334 
Kamharin, 334 
Karguzar Khan. 368, 369 
Kh adim Husain, Khan. 378, 382 
Kamgar Kh an. 380, 381, 384 
Khanti, 381 
Kali Parghnd, 394 
Kalikot (Calicut), 401 
Kochin, 401 
Kanor, 402 
Kolah, 403 
Kolam, 405 
Kadat klor, 406 
Khwajah Ali-ul-Mulk. 408 
Khan-i-Khanan, Abdur Rahim, 
408 


Karnatik, 411 
Kandbali fort, 414 

L 

Lakhugirah, 13 
Landahdalnl, 15 
Lakhnauti or Ganr or Jinnatabad, 
24, 25, 48, 55, 62, 66, 70, 71, 83, 
87, 97 

Lakhoghat, 3l 
Lai Bagh, 38,39, 335 
Lakhman Sen, 51 
Lakhmania, 51, 52, 62, 63 
Lahore, 61, 71 
Laknor, 64 
Lalah, 109 

Lodi Khan, snrnamed Khanjahan, 
153, 154, 156 
Lakhia river, 176 
La&hkar Khan, 178 
Lachmani Nerain, 223 
Landah, 339 
Loha Sing, 369 

Lopo Soarez de Albergaria, 403 
Lourenco Almeida, 403 
Land- routes to Kuch Behar, 224 

M 

Mufti, 5 
Mir Adil, 5 

Murang, 10, 37, 38, 224 
Makh tribe, 11 
Mech tribe, 11 
Mari tribe, 12, 13 
Majmi tribe, 12,13 
Migh m i tribe, 12 
Mahanadi 16, 160 
Musalman Emperors, 17 
Musalmans, 18 
Muntakhab-ul- TaioarUeh, 18 
Muvafcidabad, 27, 34, 38, 40, 233 
Murshid Qnli, Kh an. 27, 28, 262 
Makhsusabad. or Murghidabad, 27 
28 
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Makhsus Khan, 28 

Mahal*, 28 [Moslem Buie, 28 

Mint-towns in Bengal, under 

Malraj, 19 

Muharir, 21 

Majmuahdars corrupted into 
Mozoomdars, 21 

Minhaju-s-Siraj, author of Tabu- 
qaii-Nasiri, 25, 47, 52 
Mughala, 25, 26, 32, 60, 86, 132, 
135,141, 144, 145, 152, 160, 161, 
162 

Munaim Khan. Kh an-i-Khanan 
25, 42, 152. 155, 158, 159, 1G0 
Matijhil, 29 
Mughal merchants, 30 
Mughalpurah, 31 
Mir Nasir, 31 
Makhwa fort, 32 
Magh, 32, 39 
Mahrattas, 32 
Madras, 34 

Maasiru-l-Umarah, 36 
Megna 39, 49 

Mu&alman feudal Barons. 39 
Mir Jumla, 39,175 
Mahmudabad, 42, 48, 129, 278, 
Majnun Khan. 42 
Mahmud Shah, 42, 45, 119, 126, 
129,131,138,139,140, 141,145 
Murad Khan, 42 
Mukund Rajah, 42 
Mukund-qhor, 42 
Mahmudpor, 43 
Madaran, 44, 49, 158 
Man Sing, 44,162, 168, 169 
Maldah, 45 
Mahananda, 45 
Makhdum Shah Jalal, 45 
Mednipur, 49,155, 158 
Mahabkarat, 50 

Murghid Quli Kh an’s Kamil Jama 
Twmari or Perfect Revenue- 
Roll, 50 


Moslem Kingdom of Bangalah 
or Bengal, its territorial and 
financial strength, 50 
Mungir or Monghyr 50, 52, 138, 
142, 148 

Mutamad Khan, author of Iqbal- 
namah- i -Jahang \ ri , 50 
Madhu Sen, 51 
Manucheh&r, 53 
Mongols, 55, 66 

Muizuddin Md. Sam, Sultan, 59, 
60, 69 

Muhammad Ba kh +iar Khilji 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66 
Major Raverty, 60 
Mahnbah, 64 

Mohammad Shiran, 64, 69, 70 
Mardhan Kote, 65 
Mahomani, 67 

Malik Azuddin Khilji, 69, 70 
Makidar, 70 
Masida, 70 
Mantogh, 70 

Malik Jalaluddin, Khan, 77 
Mohammad Tatar Khan. 78 
Malik Abtakin, 79 
Malik Tajuddin, 80 
Malik Tarmini, 80 
Malik Snnaj, 80 
Muhammad Tirandaz, 81, 82, 83 
Malik Muqqadar, 81, 82, 83 
Muhammad Shah Emperor, 84, 
85, 94, 96, 99 

Mir Asadullah, 6ummed Sarfaraz 
Khan. 274 

Mirza Lutfullah surnamed Mur- 
shid Quli Khan II, 274, 292,298 
304, 307 
Mir Jumla, 274 
Mir Jafar, 278 
Maldah, 45, 46, 282 
Mubariku-d-Daulah, 282 
Mir Md. Fazil, surnamed Qamrud- 
din Husain Khan. 286 
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Md. Taqi Khun, 236, 292, 297, 298, 
302 

Md. Muazzam, surnamed tmnadur 
Shah, 287 

Musalman population in Bengal, 
4,39,40,64, 65,71,90, 92, 108, 
132, 133,135, 1-43, 155, 166, 244, 
219, 260, 261, 276, 288, 289, 321, 
343, 344, 356 
Murad Farash, 291 
Mirza Bandi, 291 
Md. Ishaq Khan, 297 
Mir Habib, surnamed Habibullah 
Khan, 299, 300,301 302, 303, 304 
Murad Ali Khan. 304, 305 
Munsld Jasunant Rai, 304 
Mirza Md. Said, 306 
Mir Sharfuddin, 307, 310 
Md. Khan Bangash 308 
Md. Zulfuqar Khan, 311 
Mustafa Khan, 311, 328 
Mirza Amani, 311 
Md. Baqir Khan. 311 
Mirza Md. I raj Khan, 311 
Mir Kamil, 311 
Mir Gadai, 311 
Mir Haiday-Shah. 311 
Mir Diler Shah. 311 
Mardari Ali Khan, 311 
Mahabdt Jang, 312 
Mukhalis Ali Khan 325 
Masulipatam, 330, 410 
Mir Azizullah, 332 
Morbhunj Raja, 338 
Musahib Khan. 339 
Masum Kabuli, 166 
Malafir, 407 
Muscat, 407 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 409 
Madras, 411, 414 
Mahrattas 340, 355 
Mir Shujauddin, 341 
Murad Ali Khan. 341 
Mir Sharif. 341 


Mir Abul Hasan. 343 

Mirza Piran, 343 

Mir Mehdi, 343 

Mankant, 345 

Maukarah, 348 

Md. Ghaus Khan. 351 

Mohan Singh, 353 

Murad Sher Khan. 355 

Mir Nazar Ali, 363 

Mansurganj, 363 

Mohanlal Kyesth, 364 

Manik Chand, 366 

Mir Muhammad, 368 

Mir Murad Ali, 368 

Manihari, 368 

Murad Ali, 369 

Mir Madan, 374 

Mir Md. Qasim, 375 

Mirza Mehdi Ali Khan. 376 

Mir Turab Ali Khan. 385 

Miran alias Sadiq Ali Khan. 383 

Major Carnac, 386 

Mr. Henry Vansittart, 387 

Mr. Ellison, 387 

Mr. Betteson, 387 

Md. Taqi, Khan, 388 

Major Adams, 390 

Malkar, 391 

Major Munro, 393 

Mir Md. Kazem Khun, 393 

Madak, 393 

Md. Masum, 393 

Malacca, 400 

Malabar, 401 

Malik Bedar Khilji, 85, 93 
Multan, 86 

Muizuddin Kaiqubad Sultan, 88, 
89 

Malik Firuz Rajab, 96 
Malik Yusuf, 97 
Malik Firuz, 99 
Malik Tajuddin, 103 
Malik Saifuddin, 103 
Muazzamabad, 108, 111 
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Malik Andil, sumamed Firuz 
Shah, 122, 123,124, 125, 126 
Muzzafar Shah, 126,127, 128, 129 
Malik Badr Diwana, 126 
Mecca or Makkah, 128, 157, 279 
Medina, 279 
Mai Kunwar, 132 
Musunder Ghazi, 132 
Mosques, 133, 143 
Madrassahs or Colleges, 133 
Makhdum Alam, 138, 134 
Malik Marjan, 136 
Makhdum Akhi Sirajuddin, 136 
Mirza Dost Beg, 140 
Mir Haidar Beg Quchin, 141 
Mirza Hendal, 142, 143 
Mulla Muhammad Aziz, 144 
Muhammad Khan. 146, 147 
Muhammad Salim Shah, 146, 152 
Muhammad Khan Sur, 146 
Muhammad Shah Adil, 147, 148, 
143, 150,151 
Mabariz Khan. 147, 149 
Miyan Sulaiman Kararani, 147, 
152,155 

Mughalmari, 154, 155, 168 
Muzzafar Khan. 156,163,164, 165 
Mirza Kamran, 157 
Mokamah, 158 
Masum Khan. 166, 175 
Mahbub Ali Khan, 165 
Mitti, 165 

Marzban-i-Bhati, 166 
Mirza Hakim, 173 
Mutaqad Khan, 174,178,179, 194 
Muqqarab Khan. 274 
Muazzam Khan. 176, 177, 205, 211 
Mukkaram Kh an. 175, 205, 207, 
211 

Mamriz Khan. 178, 179 
Miyan Isa Khan, 178 
Mirza Ghaus Beg, 180 
Md. Sharif, 180 
Mai.do. 181, 185. 212 
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.Mirza Safshikan, 181 
Mirza Husain Safavi, 181 
Mirza Saifuddin Safavi, 181 
Malwa, 182 

Mirza Abul Husain Asaf Khan. 
182, 183 

Muhammad Ghias Beg, 182, 190 
Mahabat Khan, 183, 184, 185 186, 
202 

Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khan 
an, 184, 187 
Mir Ata»h, 184 
Mir Mansur Badakhshi, 204 
Mirza Rustam Safavi, 206, 211 
Mirza Hidaitullah, 207 
Mir Zarif, 207 
Mir Bahr-i-JVawarah, 207 
Mumtaz Mahal, 208, 227 
Mir Murad, 209 
Manijah Begam, 209 
Mir Abdus Salam, suramed Islam 
Khan II, Ma&hadi, 212 
Manik Rai, 212 
Mirza Jan Beg, 218 
Muazzam Khan Khan-i-Khanan r 
Mir Jumla, 220, 221,223, 224, 
225, 226 

Mast Salah, 223 
Mukhalis Khan. 224 
Mir Murtaza, 225, 226, 229 
Md. Beg, 225 
Mathurapur, 225 
Md. Abid, 225 
Miana Khan, 225, 229 
Mirza Abu Talib, sumamed Shaista 
Khan, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231 
Magh pirates, 227, 229 
Manuar Khan Zamindar, 222, 230, 
.231 

Murad Khan. 228 
hid. Shah, 228 
Md. Sharif. 229 
Md. Beg, 229 
Mahi Order. 237 
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Madad-i-mash tenure, 244, 257 
Maulana Rumi, 245 
Mirza Hadi, surnamed Kartalab 
Khan, 247 
Mastaufi, 253 

Mint-townr in Hindustan, 255 
Mansabdars, 258 
Muia8adi, 258 
Md. Jan, 259, 279 
Moatamunal Mulk Alauddaulah 
Jafar Khan Nasir Jang, 259 
Muhammadpuv or Mahmudpur, 
265 

Mir Nasir, 265 
Mir Abu Turab, 266 
Malik Maidan, 270 
Mir Bangali. 270, 271 
Muhammed Khan. 270 

N 

Naughirvan, 3, 56 
Nazim, 6,168 
Naib Nazim, 6 
Naib Diwan, 6 
Narain, 10 
Najhat, 10 
Nanga tribe, 12 
Naktirani, 13 
Nizamat Adalat, 27 
Noah, 19, 53 
Nubah, 19 

Nawab Saif Khan, 36, 261, 369 
Nur Qutbu-l-Alam, 46, 111, 114, 
115, 116, 117. 137 
Note on Sarkars of Bengal, 46 
Nadiah, 49, 51, 62, 63 
Noj Gouriah, 51 
Namaih Khusruan, 54 
Nasrat Shah, 60, 129,130-137,134, 
136 

Nar Koti, 69 
Namakdi, 65 
Nizamuddin, 87, 88 
Nasir Khan. 119 


Nasir Shah, 120 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, 128 
Nasib Shah, 137,134 
Nasiruddin Abul Mujahid Mah¬ 
mud Shah, 126 
Nasib Khan, 141 
Nizam Khan Sur, 149 
Nawab Khan Jahan, 161,163, 166 
Nizamat, 168 

Nur Jahan Empress, 183,194,170, 
172, 205, 207 
Nawazish Khan, 184 
Narbada, 187 
Nurullah, 192 
Nizamul Malk, 200, 309 
Nizam Shah. 200 
Nawab Mukkaram Khan. 207 
Nawab Fidai Khan, 207 
Nawab Qasim Khan. 209 
Nawab Azam Khan, 210, 214 
Nawab Islam Khan. 211 
Nawab Itaqad Khan, 214 
Natoarah, 215, 229 
Narainganj, 224 

Nawab Ibrahim Kh an. 228, 229, 
•234,235 

Nawab Shujauddin Md. Khan 
228, 285, 287, 288, 289, 291, 307 
Noakhali, 230 
Nnrullah Khan. 232, 235 
Neamat Khan. 233, 234 
News-letters, 252 
Nawab Jafar Khan. 28, 254, 261, 
280 , 283, 284, 288 to 320 
Nazir Ahmad, 257, 280 
Nafisah Khanam or Begam, 265, 
304, 305, 322, 320 
Nijat Khan, 278 
Najaf, 279 

Nadir Shah, 287, 307. 308, 309 
Nawab Sarfaraz Kha n, 308, 309, 
310, 311, 312, 313 
Nawab Alivardi Kha n Mahabftt 
Jang, 321 to 362 
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Nawab Sirajuddaulah, 363 to 377, 
413 

Nawazish Md. Khan, 292, 323, 
364, 357 

Namdar Khan Muin, 296 
Nurullah Zamindar, 300 
Nagpur, 338 

Nawab Vazirul Mulk Safdar Jang, 
360 

Nawab Bairam Khan. 363 
Nawabganj, 368 
Nazirpur, 376 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, 376 
Nawab Jafar Ali Khan alias Mir 
Jafar, 380, 385, 397, 413 
Nawab* Sadiq Ali Kh an alias 
Miran, 380, 382 

Nawab Qasira Ali Khan alias 
Mir Qasim, 384, 386, 388, 391, 
397 

Nawab Iratiaz Khan, 384 
Nawab Vazir Shujauddnulab, 386, 
388. 392, 394, 397, 413 
Najibuddaulah, 386 
Nando Kumar, 393 
Nawab Najmuddaulah, 397 
Nawab Mil. Riza Khan Muzzafar 
Jang. 397 

Nawab Saifuddaulah, 397 
Nawab Mubarakuddaulah, 397 
Nak, 407 

Nawab Abdur Rahim Khan-i. 
Khanan, 408 

a Nawab Muzzafarjang, 411, 412 
Nizaraul Mulk Asafjah, 411 
Nawab Nizamuddaulah, 411, 412 

Nawab Anwaruddin Khan Gopa- 
mani, 412 

Nawab Md. Ali Khan. 412, 413 
Nizam Ali Khan, 414 

0 

Orissa or Odessah, 15, 17, 28, 34, 
152, 153, 155, 160, 161, 165, 182, 
So 


188,232,247,249, 25l, 255, 274 
285, 286, 307. 323, 333, 338, 347, 
350, 398, 410, 413 
Oudh, 101, 238, 383, 413 
Osman Khan. 166, 168, 173, 174 
175, 176, 177, 178 

P 

Portuguese, 6, 210, 229, 230, 245, 
399, 400. 401, 402, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 409. 410 
Palwari, 6, 21, 253, 254 
Patagaon, 10 
Paghakarpur, 10 
Pegu,15 
Peasbari, 27 
Purab, 19, 20 

Parsutam or Puri, 19, 302, 303 
Persia, 30, 92, 255 
Prince Azam, 31, 226 
Purniab, 36, 37, 38, 48, 359. 367; 
368, 375 

Padma or Padda, 39 
Panjrah, 48 
Pabha, 48. 129 
Prince Shuja’s Rent-roll, 49 
Pragjatighpnr, 50 
Puranvisa, 54 

Patna or Azimabad, 61, 155, 167, 
158, 164, 196, 206, 218, 295, 355,* 
368, 375, 389 
Peghdadeans, 65 

Panduah, 97, 98, 100, 101,104, 105, 
115, 118, 120, 133, 279 
Paiks, 125 
Pargana, 129, 256 
Pir Khan, 171, 266, 294 
Prince Shahjahan or Khurram, 
182, 183, 187, 188, 196. 197, 205, 
210, 409 

Prince Shahriyar. 182 [203 

Prince Parviz, 186, 196, 197, 202, 
Prince Danyal or Dullal Ghazi 
132 
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Pipli,* 188 
Prince Danyal, 203 
Prince Muhammad Sljuja, 213, 
215, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222 
Palamow, 214 

Prince Sulaiman Shekoh. 215, 218, 
227 

Prince Murad, 216 
Prince Aurangzeb, 216, 219, 220, 
222 

Prince Dara 8hekoh, 216, 218, 219, 
227 

Prince Sultan Muhammad, 218, 
220, 221, 222 
Paglaghat, 222 

Prince Azimush-Shan, 229, 237> 
245, 246, 249, 266, 267, 283 
Prince Farrukh-sir, 267, 269 270> 
272, 273 
Pupthal, 279 
Prince Azzam Shah, 293 
Prince Kam Bakgh, 293 
Prince Md. Muazzam (afterwards 
Emperor Bahadur Shah,) 293 
Patpasar, 300 

Pancho Portuguese, 312, 319 

Peshkar, 323 

Phulwar, 326, 333 

Pftlasi or Plassey, 872, 075, 395 

Phulwari, 392 

Pondichery (or Bulchari); 411, 
412 

Q 

Qazi, 6 

Qanungo, 6, 254 
Qazihata, 23 
Qasr-i-Sufed, 62 

Qutbuddin Aibak, Sultan, 62, 64, 
68, 70, 71, 94 
Qazi Jallp’ iddin, 76 
Qurabeg 'amar Kh an. 76 
Qiranu■ * idain, 88 
Qutbud:Khilji, Sultan, 91 


Qadar Khan. 92,93. 94,95 
96, 97 

Qazi Sirajuddin, 110 
Qazi Shahabuddin, 115, 116 
Qadam Rasul, 130, 136 
Qutb Khan. 138 
Qazi Fazilat, 143, 145 
Quli Beg, 144 
Qutlu Khan. 156, 178 
Qutbuddin Khan. 169, 171, 172 
176 

Qasim Khan. 179, 210, 211, 410 
Qandahar, 180, 182 
Qutbul Mulk, 187 
Qazi Samri, 224 
Qazi Sharf. 283, 284 
Qamruddin Husain Khan, 286,308, 
309, 322 

Qasim Bazar, 295, 389 
Qasim Beg, 333 
Qadirdad Khan, 380 
Qandrinah, 401 
Qasim-Kotah, 414 

R 

Revenue of Bengal, 9, 50 
Rajah Mukund Deo, 16, 17 
Rajmahal, or Akbarnagar, 18, 45 
189, 190, 194, 195, 213, 221. 239 
395 

Radha, 47, 142 
Raniganj, 49 
Rajah Bhagirat, 50 
Rai Mahraj, 53 
Rajah Pathaura, 56 
Rajah Madiv Rathor, 56 
Rajah Kans, 98, 111, 112,113,116, 
118 

Rangpur, 42, 251, 305 
Rajshahi, 113, 259 
Riydzu-s-Salatin, 4 
Roht&s, 142, 143, 200, 390, 393, 
397 

Rajah Man Singh, 178 
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Rajah Bikramjit. 134. 185 • 

Rat Pati Das, 184 

Rajah Partab, 191 

Rajah of Bhojpur, 191 

Rajah Bhim, 195,196, 198 

Rajah Karan, 195 

Ramdas, 195 

Rajputs, 204, 205 

Rajah Jaswant Singh, 216 

Rajah Bahroz of Kharakpur, 216 

Rangamati, 216, 3 21, 251 

Rajah of Darang, 225 

Rajah Kisljan Singh, 225 

Rajah Patam, 226 
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